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TO 
HENRY 

MARQUESS    OF  LANSDOWNE 

THESE  SPEECHES  ARK  DEDICATED 
BY    II [S    GRATEFUL   AND   AFFECTIONATE  FRIKND 
T3J0.MAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY 


PREFACE 


It  was  most  reluctantly  that  I  determined  to  suspend, 
dm*ing  tlie  last  antumn,  a  work  wliicli  is  the  business  ancL 
the  pleasure  of  my  life,  in  order  to  prepare  these  Speeches 
for  publication ;  and  it  is  most  reluctantly  that  I  now  givo 
them  to  the  world.  Even  if  I  estimated  their  oratorical  meri't 
much  more  highly  than  I  do,  I  should  not  willingly  liave  re- 
vived, in  the  quiet  times  in  which  we  are  so  happy  as  to  live^ 
the  memory  of  those  fierce  contentions  in  which  too  maixy 
years  of  my  public  life  were  passed.  Many  expressioixs 
which,  when  society  was  convulsed  by  political  dissensioxx^ 
and  when  the  foundations  of  government  were  shaking,  were 
heard  by  an  excited  audience  with  sympathy  and  applause, 
may,  now  tha;t  the  passions  of  all  parties  have  subsided,  be 
thought  intemperate  and  acrimonious.  It  was  especially 
X^ainful  to  me  to  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  recalling" 
to  my  own  recollection,  and  to  the  recollection  of  otliers,  tlie 
keen  encounters  which  took  place  between  the  late  Six- 
Eobert  Peel  and  myself.  Some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  tha."fc 
eminent  man  I  must  always  think  deserving  of  serions  blame* 
But,  on  a  calm  review  of  his  long  and  chequered  pnMic  life^ 
I  acknowledge,  with  sincere  pleasure,  that  his  faults  were 
much  more  than  redeemed  by  great  virtues,  great  sacrifices^ 
and  great  services.  My  poHtical  hostihty  to  him  was  nevox- 
in  the  smallest  degree  tainted  by  personal  ill  will,  ^fter  Kis 
fall  from  power  a  cordial  reconciliation  took  place  between 
us  :  I  admired  the  wisdom,  the  moderation,  the  disinterestecl 
patriotism,  which  he  invariably  showed  during  the  last  axxcl 
best  years  of  his  life ;  I  lamented  his  untimely  death.^,  as  botli 
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a  prirate  and  a  public  calamity ;  and  I  earnestly  wished  that 
tlie  sharp  words  wldcli  had  sometimes  been  exchanged  "be- 
tween US  might  be  forgotten. 

Unhappay  an  act,  for  which  the  law  aflfords  no  redress,  bnt 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be  a  gross  in- 
jury to  me  and  a  gross  fraud  on  the  public,  has  compelled 
me  to  do  what  I  should  never  have  done  willingly.    A  book- 
seller, named  Vizetelly,  who  seems  to  aspire  to  that  sort  of 
-dastiDction  which  Curll  enjoyed  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeara 
ago,  thought  fit,  without  asking  my  consent,  without  even 
giving  me  any  notice,  to  announce  an  edition  of  my  Speeches, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  the  world  in  his  advertisement 
that  he  published  them  by  special  license.   When  the  book 
appeared,  I  found  that  it  contained  fifty-six  speeches,  said  to 
have  been  delivered  by  me  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
these  speeches  a  few  were  reprinted  firom  reports  which  I  had 
corrected  for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  or  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,  and  were  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  some 
errors  of  the  pen  and  the  press,  correctly  given.    The  rest 
bear  scarcely  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  speeches  which 
I  really  made.    The  substance  of  what  I  said  is  perpetually 
misrepresented.    The  connection  of  the  arguments  is  alto- 
gether lost.  Extravagant  blunders  are  put  into  my  mouth  in 
almost  every  page.    An  editor  who  was  not  grossly  ignorant 
would  have  perceived  that  no  person  to  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  would  listen  could  possibly  have  been  guilty  of 
such  blunders.   An  editor  who  had  the  smallest  regard  for 
truth,  or  for  the  fame  of  the  person  whose  speeches  he  had 
undertaken  to  publish,  would  have  had  recourse  to  the 
various  sources  of  information  which  were  readily  accessible, 
and,  by  collating  them,  would  have  produced  a  book  which 
would  at  least  have  contained  no  absolute  nonsense.   But  I 
have  imfortunately  had  an  editor  whose  only  object  was  to 
make  a  few  pounds,  and  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  to  that 
object  my  reputation  and  his  own.    He  took  the  very  worst 
report  extant,  compared  it  with  no  other  report,  removed  no 
blemish  however  obvious  or  however  ludicrous,  gave  to  the 
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world  somo  hundreds  of  pugos  utterly  t'(ini(M)ipliW<»  hoih  in 
ituitter  and  manner,  nnd  i>ronx(Ml  my  nanm  io  ilioni.  Tbo 
least  that  ho  should  huvo  doiu*  was  toconfiuli  the  tilt'H  t>l'Tlu* 
Times  uewsinipor.  1  huvo  i\v(iurutly  dom  ho,  whvn  I  liuvu 
noticed  in  hin  l><x»k  any  paHHiip*  nunv  than  <mli»iirily  al»Htird  ; 
and  I  liav(^  ahnoHt  iavariuhly  ibuiul  "thai,  in  Tla?  Timc*H  nr\v«- 
pai>er»  my  meaning  hail  bwn  c(irri»cily  rcpoH^nl,  ih«u«;h  onvn 
in  words  <litt4»r(*nt.  from  ihuHO.  wliich  I  had  nnrd. 

I  could  fill  a  volmno  with  inHt4iiJc<*H  of  tlin  injuwtuM*  witli 
which  I  hav<»  hu'vn  irmUnl.  Hut  I  will  ronfnu*  myndf  io  a 
«ingle  H|HMH»h,  ilw  Hprurh  tm  fho  DinsfuU^rH*  (*lm|H»lH  IHll.  I 
have  atde(?tod  ihat  H}HH»cb,noi  W<MiUH4*  Mr.  Vi/cU'llyV  vor^iiuii 
of  Uiat  H|HMH:h  in  m^rm  than  his  Vi^rnionn  of  thirty  <»r  forty 
otlior  Hi>cMH*hoH,  but  Ihhmiuhi^  I  havo  Ix^foro  uio  a  ri*|H>rluf  that 
8piH»ch  which  an  huiH»Ht  and  diligrnt  editor  would  liavo 
thotighi  it  hi.s  firnt  duty  Ui  vumxtU*  The  n»j»ort  of  whirh  I 
Hpoak  waH  puhliHlHul  l»y  tho  Unitarian  DiHrn^nt^TH,  wlio  wrni 
natundly  denirouH  that  ilirro  nhould  l>o  an  at^cumto  rocord  of 
"  what  had  imaatnl  in  a  di»bat<t  <l***^pJy  inti*re«tiu(jf  to  thmu  It 
was  not  corrtK?tod  by  moz  but  it  ^«»nf»ra)lv,  though  not  uni- 
formly, ^•xhibitH  with  fidt'Hty  tho  «ub«tanco  of  what  1  miut 

Mr.  Vi/a»tidly  nmkt»H  ni<^  nay  tbat  tho  printnpln  t^f  i>ur 
St^itutoH  of  Jjinutatitm  wan  to  bo  found  in  the  h^ginlatiou  of 
tht^  Mt»xi<*anH  an<l  lN*ruviani*.  That  h  a  nuitior  idnmt  whii^h, 
fm  1  know  nothing,  I  cortaitily  «aid  nothing.  Ntnthur  in  Tho 
TimoB  nor  in  Ibo  UnituHan  ro|>ort  i«  thero  anytliiiig  abinit 
Mexico  or  Poru. 

Mr.  Vixotidly  next  utnkvH  nm  my  that  tho  pnac^ipli*  of 
limitation  in  found  **  anuiUgHt  tho  randeot«  of  tho  Ikmaran/' 
Did  my  oditor  bijliovo  that  I  utt(»n»d  the«o  word»,  mnl  fhat 
tho  HoUHo  of  Common*  li«tenod  patiently  to  thi^m?  If  hi* 
did,  what  mu»t  he  thought  of  hin  undomtandingP  If  hi*  did 
not,  w««  it  tho  part  of  an  hont?iit  nmu  to  publinh  ntu^h  yjh  ^ 
borinh  as  mhioV  The  latrnt  charitabki  HUpponiiit^n,  \vhi«'h  I 
thoroforo  gkdly  adopt,  in  tbat  Mr.  Vi»ott*lly  naw  nnUuug  utt 
Hurd  in  tho  t^xpri^HHiun  which  ho  huB  atlribufi-il  to  mt%  Th  * 
BenaroH  hi*  probably  KUpiKjm^ii  to  be  «ouio  OrienUd  natiou* 
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world  some  hundreds  of  pages  utterly  contemptible  both,  in 
matter  and  maimer,  and  prefixed  my  name  to  them.  The 
least  that  he  should  have  done  -was  to  consult  the  files  of  The 
Times  newspaper.  I  have  frequently  done  so,  when  I  have 
noticed  in  his  book  any  passage  more  than  ordinarily  ahsurdj 
and  I  have  almost  invariably  found  that,  in  The  Times  news- 
paper, my  meaning  had  been  correctly  reported,  though  often 
in  words  different  from  those  which  I  had  used. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  instances  of  the  injustice  with 
which  I  have  been  treated.   But  I  will  confine  myself  to  a 
single  speech,  the  speech  on  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill.  I 
have  selected  that  speech,  not  because  Mr.  Vizetelly's  version 
of  that  speech  is  worse  than  his  versions  of  thirty  or  forty 
other  speeches,  but  because  I  have  before  me  a  report  of  that 
speech  which  an  honest  and  diligent  editor  would  have 
thought  it  his  first  duty  to  consult.    The  report  of  which  I 
speak  was  published  by  the  TTnitarian  Dissenters,  who  were 
natmrally  desirous  that  there  should  be  an  accurate  record  of 
what  had  passed  in  a  debate  deeply  interesting  to  them.  It 
was  not  corrected  by  me :  but  it  generally,  though  not  uni-^ 
formly,  exhibits  with  fidelity  the  substance  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Vizetelly  makes  me  say  that  the  principle  of  our 
Statutes  of  Limitation  was  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  That  is  a  matter  about  whicji, 
as  I  know  nothing,  I  certainly  said  nothing.  Neither  in  The 
Times  nor  in  the  Unitarian  report  is  there  anything  about 
Mexico  or  Peru. 

^  Mr.  Tizetelly  next  makes  me  say  that  the  principle  of 
limitation  is  found  amongst  the  Pandects  of  the  Benares.^^ 
Did  my  editor  beheve  that  I  uttered  these  words,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  listened  patiently  to  them?  If  ho 
did,  what  must  be  thought  of  his  understanding  ?  If  ho  did 
not,  was  It  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  publish  such  gib- 
berish as  mine  ?  The  most  charitable  supposition,  which  I 
therefore  gladly  adopt,  is  that  Mi^  Vizetelly  saw  nothing  ab< 
surd  m  the  expression  which  he  has  attributed  to  me,  Thi^ 
Benaores  he  probably  supposes  to  be  some  Oriental  nation^ 
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Wlat  lie  supposes  their  Pandects  to  be  I  shall  not  presume 
to  guess.  If  lie  had  examined  The  Times,  he  would  have 
found  no  trace  of  the  passage.  The  reporter,  probably,  did 
not  catch  what  I  said,  and,  being  more  veracious  than  Mr. 
Tizetelly,  did  not  choose  to  ascribe  to  me  what  I  did  not  say. 
If  Mr.  VizeteUy  had  consulted  the  Unitarian  report,  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  spoke  of  the  Pundits  of  Benares ;  and  he 
might,  without  any  very  long  or  costly  research,  have  learned 
where  Benares  is,  and  what  a  Pundit  is. 

Mr.  VizeteUy  then  represents  me  as  giving  the  House  of 
Commons  some  very  extraordinary  information  about  both 
the  Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian  Methodists.  He  makes  nie 
say  that  Whitfield  held  and  taught  that  the  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State  was  sinfol.  Whitfield  never  held  or 
taught  any  such  thing ;  nor  was  I  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
life  and  character  of  that  remarkable  man  as  to  impute  to 
him  a  doctrine  which  he  would  have  abhorred.  Here  again, 
both  in  The  Times  and  in  the  Unitarian  report,  the  substance 
of  what  I  said  is  correctly  given. 

Mr.  VizeteUy  proceeds  to  put  iato  my  mouth  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  He  makes 
me  say  that,  after  John  Wesley's  death,  "the  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  lay  administration  of  the  Sacrament  became 
very  strong  and  very  general :  a  Conference  was  applied  for, 
was  constituted,  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  determined 
that  the  request  should  be  granted."  Such  foUy  could  have 
been  uttered  only  by  a  person  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Methodism.  Certainly  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
ever  uttered  by  me;  and  nothing  of  the  sort  wiU  be  found 
either  in  The  Times  or  in  the  Unitarian  report. 

Mr.  VizeteUy  makes  me  say  that  the  Great  Charter  re- 
cognises the  principle  of  limitation,  a  thing  which  everybody 
who  has  read  the  Great  Charter  knows  not  to  be  true.  He 
makes  me  give  an  utterly  false  history  of  Lord  Nottingham's 
Occasional  Conformiiy  BiU.  But  I  wiU  not  weary  my  readers 
by  proceeding  farther.  These  samples  wiU  probably  be 
thought  sufficient.   They  aU  lie  within  a  compass  of  seven  or 
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eigHt  pages.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  faults  wliicli  I 
liave  pointed  out  are  grave  faults  of  substance.  Slighter 
faults  of  substance  are  numerous.  As  to  faults  of  syntax 
and  of  style,  hardly  one  sentence  in  a  hundi^ed  is  free  from 
them. 

I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be  exhibited,  in  this  ridiculous 
and  degrading  manner,  for  the  profit  of  an  unprincipled  man. 
I  therefore  unvriUingly,  and  in  mere  self-defence,  give  this 
volume  to  the  public.  I  have  selected,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  from  among  my  Speeches,  those  which  are  the 
least  unworthy  to  be  preserved.  Nine  of  them  were  corrected 
by  me  while  they  were  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  appear 
almost  word  for  word  as  they  were  spoken.  They  are  the. 
speech  of  the  second  of  March,  1831,  the  speech  of  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1831,  'the  speech  of  the  tenth  of 
October,  1831,  the  speech  of  the  sixteenth  of  December, 
1831,  the  speech  on  the  Anatomy  BiU,  the  speech  on  the 
India  Bill,  the  speech  on  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill, 
the  speech  on  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  the  speech  on  the  Irish 
Church.  The  substance  of  the  remaining  speeches  I  have 
given  with  perfect  ingenuousness.  I  have  not  made  altera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  saving  my  own  reputation  either  for 
consistency  or  for  foresight.  I  have  not  softened  down  the 
strong  terms  in  which  I  formerly  expressed  opinions  which 
time  and  thought  may  have  liaodified ;  nor  have  I  retouched 
my  predictions  in  order  to  make  them  correspond  with  sub- 
sequent events.  Had  I  represented  myself  as  speaking  in 
1831,  in  1840,  or  in  1845,  as  I  should  speak  in  1853, 1  should 
have  deprived  my  book  of  its  chief  value.  This  volume  is 
now  at  least  a  strictly  honest  record  of  opinions  and  reason- 
ings which  were  heard  vrith  favour  by  a  large  part  of  the 
Commons  of  England  at  some  important  conjunctures ;  and 
such  a  record,  however  low  it  may  stand  in  the  estimation  of 
the  literary  critic,  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  the  historian. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  with  accnracy  the  diction  of  those 
speeches  which  I  did  not  myself  correct  within  a  week  after 
they  were  delivered.    Many  expressions,  and  a  few  para- 
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graphs^  linger  in  my  memory.  But  the  rest,  including  mucli 
that  had  been  carefully  premeditated,  is  irrecoverably  lost. 
Nor  have  I,  in  this  part  of  my  task,  derived  much  assistance 
from  any  report.  My  delivery  is,  I  believe,  too  rapid.  Very 
able  shorthand  writers  have  sometimes  complained  that  they 
could  not  foUow  me,  and  have  contented  themselves  with 
setting  down  the  substance  of  what  I  said.  As  I  am  unable 
to  recall  the  precise  words  which  I  used,  I  have  done  my  best 
to  put  my  meaning  into  words  which  I  might  have  used. 

I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  beg  that  the  readers  of  this 
Preface  will  pardon  an  egotism  which  a  great  wrong  has 
made  necessary,  and  ^hich  is  quite  as  disagreeable  to  myself 
as  it  can  be  to  them. 


A  SPEECH 


DELIYERED  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  2nd  op  March,  1831. 


On  Tuesday,  tlie  first  of  Marcli,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the 
House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a>  Bill  to  amend  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales.  The  discus- 
sion occupied  seven  nights.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, the  tenth  of  March,  the  motion  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion. The  following  Speech  was  made  on  the  second  night  of  the 
debate. 

It  is  a  circ"umstaiicej  Sir,  of  happy  augmy  for  the  motioii  be- 
fore the  House,  that  almost  all  those  who  have  opposed  it 
have  declared  themselves  hostUe  on  principle  to  Parliamentary 
Reform.  Two  Members,  I  think,  have  confessed  that,  thong"!! 
they  disapprove  of  the  plan  now  submitted  to  ns,  they  are 
forced  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  Representa- 
tive system.  Tet  even  those  gentlemen  have  nsed,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  no  arguments  which  would  not  apply  as 
strongly  to  the  most  moderate  change  as  to  that  which  has 
been  proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Government.  I  say.  Sir,  that 
I  consider  this  as  a  circumstance  of  happy  angnry.  For  what 
I  feared  was,  not  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  averse  to  all 
Reform,  but  the  disunion  of  reformers.  I  knew  that,  during 
three  months,  eveiy  reformer"'lia:d~"be&  employed  in  conjec- 
turing what  the  plan  of  the  Grovemment  would  be.  I  knew 
that  every  reformer  had  imagined  in  Ms  own  mind  a  scheme 
differing  doubtless  in  some  points  from  that  which  my  noble 
friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  has  developed.  I  felt 
therefore  great  apprehension  that  one  person  would  be  dis- 
satisfied with  one  part  of  the  bill,  that  another  person  would 
be  dissatisfied  with  another  part,  and  that  thus  our  whole 
strength  would  be  wasted  in  internal  dissensions.  That 
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appreliensiGii  is  now  at  an  end.  I  have  seen  with.  deligM  tlie 
perfect  concord  wMch  prevails  among  aU  wlio  deserve  tlie 
name  of  reformers  in  this  House ;  and  I  trust  that  I  may  con- 
sider it  as  an  omen  of  the  concord  which  wiU  prevail  among 
reformers  throughout  the  country.  I  will  not,  Sir,  at  present 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  details  of  the  bill ;  but,  having 
during  the  last  twenty-fom*  hours  given  the  most  diligent 
consideration  to  its  general  principles,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  a  wise,  noble,  and  comprehensive  measure, 
skilfully  framed  for  the  healing  of  great  distempers,  for  the 
securing  at  once  of  the  pubhc  liberties  and  of  the  public  re- 
pose, and  for  the  reconciling  and  knitting  together  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  State. 

The  honourable  Baronet  who  has  just  sate  down^,  has  told 
us,  that  the  Ministers  have  attempted  to  iniite  two  inconsis- 
tent principles  in  one  aboi^tive  measure.  Those  were  his  very 
words.  He  thinis,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  that  we  ought 
either  to  leave  the  representative  system  such  as  it  is,  or  to 
make  it  perfectly  symmetrical.  I  think,  Sir,  that  the  Ministers 
would  have  acted  unwisely  if  they  had  taken  either  course. 
Their  principle  is  plaiu,  rational,  and  consistent.  It  is  this, 
to  admit  the  middle  class  to  a  large  and  direct  share  in  the 
representation,  without  any  violent  shock  to  the  institutions 
of  our  country.  I  understand  those  cheers  :  but  surely  the 
gentlemen  who  utter  them  will  aUow  that  the  change  wliicli 
win  be  made  in  our  institutions  by  this  bill  is  far  less  violent 
than  that  which,  according  to  the  honourable  Baronet,  ought 
to  be  made  if  we  make  any  Reform  at  all.  I  praise  the 
Ministers  for  not  attempting,  at  the  present  time,  to  make 
the  representation  uniform.  I  ^oraise  them  for  not  effacing  the 
old  distinction  between  the  towns  and  the  counties,  and  for 
not  assigning  Members  to  districts,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can practice,  by  the  Rule  of  Three.  The  G-overnment  has, 
in  my  opinion,  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  a  great  practical  evil,  and  no  more  than  was  necessary. 

I  consider  this,  Sir,  as  a  practical  question.  I  rest  my 
opinion  on  no  general  theory  of  government.  I  distrust  all 
general  theories  of  government.  I  will  not  positively  say, 
that  there  is  any  form  of  polity  which  may  not,  in  some  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  be  the  best  possible.  I  believe  that 
there  are  societies  in  which  every  man  may  safely  be  admitted 
to  vote-  Gentlemen  may  cheer,  but  such  is  •  my  opinion.  I 
say,  Sir,  that  there  are  countries  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
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labouring  classes  is  siicli  tliat  they  may  safely  be  entrusted 
witb  tlie  right  of  electing  Members  of  the  Legislature.  If 
the  labourers  of  England  were  in  that  state  in  which  I,  from 
my  soul,  wish  to  see  them,  if  employment  were  always  plenti- 
ful, wages  always  high,  food  always  cheap,  if  a  large  family 
were  considered  not  as  an  encumbrance  but  as  a  blessing,  the 
principal  objections  to  Universal  Suffrage  would,  I  think, 
be  removed.  Universal  Suffrage  exists  in  the  United  States 
without  producing  any  very  frightful  consequences  ;  and  I  do 
not  believe,  that  the  people  of  those  States,  or  of  any  part  of 
the  world,  are  in  any  good  quality  naturally  superior  to  our 
own  countrymen.  But,  unhappily,  the  labouring  classes  in 
England,  and  in  all  old  countries^  are  occasionally  in  a  state 
of  great  distress.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this  distress  are,  I 
fear,  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government.  We  know  what 
effect  distress  produces,  even  on  people  more  intelligent  than 
the  great  body  of  the  labouring  classes  can  possibly  be.  We 
know  that  it  makes  even  wise  men  irritable,  unreasonable, 
credulous,  eager  for  immediate  relief,  heedless  of  remote  con- 
sequences. There  is  no  quackery  in  medicine,  religion,  or 
politics,  which  may  not  impose  even  on  a  powerful  mind, 
when  that  mind  has  been  disordered  by  pain  or  fear.  It  is 
therefore  no  reflection  on  the  poorer  class  of  Englishmen,  who 
are'  not,  and  who  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be,  highly 
educated,  to .  say  that  distress  produces  on  them  its  natural 
effects,  those  effects  which  it  would  produce  on  the  Americans, 
or  on  any  other  people,  that  it  blinds  their  judgment,  that  it 
inflames  their  passions,  that  it  makes  them  prone  to  believe 
those  who  flatter  them,  and  to  distrust  those  who  would  serve 
them.  Eor  the  sake,  therefore,  of  the  whole  society,  for  the 
sake  of  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  I  hold  it  to  be  clearly 
expedient  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  right  of  suffrage 
should  depend  on  a  pecuniary  quaUfication.  v^'" 

But,  Sir,  every  argument  which  would  induce  me  to  oppose 
Universal  Suffrage,  induces  me  to  support  the  plan  which  is 
now  before  us.  I  am  opposed  to  Universal  Suffrage,  because 
I  think  that  it  would  produce  a  destructive  revolution.  I  sup- 
port this  plan,  because  I  am  sure  that  it  is  our  best  security 
against  a  revolution.  The  noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
hinted,  dehcately  indeed  and  remotely,  at  this  subject.  He 
spoke  of  the  danger  of  disappointing  the  expectations  of  the 
nation ;  and  for  this  he  was  charged  with  threatening  the 
House.  Sir,  in  the  year  1817,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry 
proposed  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.     On  that 
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occasion  lie  told  tlie  House  that,  iinless  the  measures  whicl. 
lie  recommended  were  adopted,  the  public  peace  could  not 
be  preserved.  Was  he  accused  of  threatening  the  House  ? 
Again,  in  the  year  1819,  he  proposed  the  laws  tnown  by  the 
uame  of  the  Six  Acts.  He  then  told  the  House  that,  unless 
the  executive  power  were  reinforced,  all  the  institutions  of  the 
country  would  be  overturned  by  popular  violence.  Was  he 
then  accused  of  threatening  the  Hotse  ?  Will  any  gentleman 
say  that  it  is  parhamentary  and  decorous  to  urge  the  danger 
arising  from  popular  discontent  a^  an  argument  for  severity; 
but  that  it  is  unparliamentary  and  indecorous  to  urge  that 
same  danger  as  an  argument  for  Conciliation  ?  I,  Sir,  do 
entertain  great  apprehension  for  thg^ate  of  my  country.  I 
do  in  my  conscience  believe  that,  unless  the  plan  proposed, 
or  some  similar  plan,  be  speedily  adopted,  great  and  terrible 
calamities  wiU  befall  us.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  I  think 
myself  boxmd  to  state  it,  not  as  a  threat,  but  as  a  reason.  I 
support  this  bill  because  it  will  improve  our  institutions ;  but 
I  support  it  also  because  it  tends,  to  preserve  them.  That  we 
may  exclude  those  whom  it  is  necessary  to  exclude,  we  must 
admit  those  whom  it  may  be  safe  to  admit.  At  present  we 
oppose  the  schemes  of  revolutionists  with  only  one  half,  with 
only  one  quarter  of  our  proper  force.  We  say^,  and  we  say 
justly,  that  it  is  not  by  mere  numbers,  but  by  property  and 
intelligence,  that  the  nation  ought  to  be  governed.  Tet, 
saying  this,  we  exclude  from  all  share  in  the  government  great 
masses  of  property  and  intelligence,  great  numbers  of  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  preserving  tranquillity,  and  who 
know  best  how  to  preserve  it.  We  do  more.  We  drive  over 
to  the  side  of  revolution  those  whom  we  shut  out  from 
power.  Is  this  a  time  when  the  cause  of  law  and  order  can 
spare  one  of  its  natural  allies  ? 

My  noble  friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  happily 
described  the  effect  which  some  parts  of  our  representative 
system  would  produce  on  the  mind  of  a  foreigner,  who  had 
heard  much  of  our  freedom  and  greatness.    If,  Sir,  I  wished 
■o  make  such  a  foreigner  clearly  understand  what  I  consider 
3  the  great  defects  of  our  system,  I  would  conduct  him 
irough  that  immense  city  which  hes  to  the  north  of  Great 
usseU  Street  and  Oxford  Street,  a  city  superior  in  size  and  in 
^pulation  to  the  capitals  of  many  mighty  kingdoms ;  and 
robably  superior  in  opulence,  inteUigence,  and  general  re- 
pecia^Mi^,  to  any  city  in  the  world.    I  would  conduct  him 
trough  that  mterminable  succession  of  streets  and  squares. 
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all  consisting  of  well  bnilt  and  well  furnished  Louses.  I  would 
make  him  observe  the  brilliancy  of  the  shops,  and  the  crowd 
of  well  appointed  equipages.  I  would  show  him  that  magni- 
ficent circle  of  palaces  which  surrounds  the  Eegent's  Park. 
I  would  tell  him^  that  the  rental  of  this  district  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland^  at  the  time  of 
the  Union.  And  then  I  would  teU  him,  that  this  was  an  un- 
represented district.  It  is  needless  to  give  any  more  instances. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  with  no  representation,  or  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow with  a  mock  representation.  If  a  property  tax  were 
now  imposed  on  the  principle  that  no  person  who  had  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  should  contribute,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  one  half  in  number  and 
value  of  the  contributors  had  no  votes  at  all ;  and  it  would, 
beyond  all  doubt,  be  found  that  one  fiftieth  part  in  number 
and  value  of  the  contributors  had  a  larger  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation than  the  other  forty-nine  fiftieths.  This  is  not  go- 
vernment by  property.  It  is  government  by  certain  detached 
portions  and  fragments  of  property,  selected  firomthe  rest,  and 
preferred  to  the  rest,  on  no  rational  principle  whatever. 

To  say  that  such  a  system  is  ancient  is  no  defence.  My 
honourable  firiend,  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford^, 
challenges  us  to  show,  that  the  Constitution  was  ever  better 
than  it  is.  Sir,  we  are  legislators,  not  antiquaries.  The 
question  for  us  is,  not  whether  the  Constitution  was  better 
formerly,  but  whether  we  can  make  it  better  now.  In  fact, 
however,  the  system  was  not  in  ancient  times  by  any  means 
so  absurd  as  it  is  in  our  age.  One  noble  Lordf  has  to-night 
told  us  that  the  town  of  Aldborough,  which  he  represents, 
was  not  larger  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Eirst  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  line  of  its  walls,  he  assures  us,  may  still  be 
traced.  It  is  now  built  up  to  that  line.  He  argues,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  founders  of  our  representative  institutions 
gave  Members  to  Aldborough  when  it  was  as  small  as  it  now 
is,  those  who  would  disfranchise  it  on  account  of  its  smaUness 
have  no  right  to  say  that  they  are  recurring  to  the  original 
j)rinciple  of  our  representative  institutions.  But  does  the 
noble  Lord  remember  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
country  dm^ing  the  last  five  centuries  P  Does  he  remember 
how  much  England  has  grown  in  i3opulation,  while  Aldborough 
has  been  standing  still  ?    Does  he  consider,  that  in  the  time 
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of  Edward  the  First  the  kingdom  did  not  contain  two  millions 
of  inhabitants  ?    It  now  contains  nearly  fourteen  millions. 
A  hamlet  of  the  present  day  would  have  been  a  town  of  some 
importance  in  iihe  time  of  our  early  Parliaments.  Aldborough 
may  be  absolutely  as  considerable  a  place  as  ever.    But  com- 
pared with  the  kingdom,  it  is  much  less  considerable,  by  the 
noble  Lord's  own  showing,  than  when  it  first  elected  bur- 
gesses.   My  honourable  friend,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  has  collected  numerous  instances  of  the  tyranny 
which  the  kings  and  nobles  anciently  exercised,  both  over  this 
House  and  over  the  electors.    It  is  not  strange  that,  in  times 
when  nothing  was  held  sacred,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  should  not  have  been  held 
sacred.    The  proceedings  which  my  honourable  friend  has 
mentioned,  no  more  prove  that,  by  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  realm,  this  House  ought  to  be  a  tool  of  the  king  and  of 
the  aristocracy,  than  the  Benevolences  and  the  Shipmoney 
prove  their  own  legality,  or  than  those  unjustifiable  arrests, 
which  took  place  long  after  the  ratification  of  the  great  Charter, 
and  even  after  the  Petition  of  Eight,  prove  that  the  subject 
was  not  anciently  entitled  to  his  personal  liberty.    We  talk 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  :  and  in  one  respect  at  least 
they  were  wiser  than  we.    They  legislated  for  their  own  times. 
They  looked  at  the  England  which  was  before  them.  They 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  twice  as  many  Members  to 
York  as  they  gave  to  London,  because  York  had  been  the 
capital  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Constantius  Chlorus  3  and 
they  would  have  been  amazed  indeed  if  they  had  foreseen,  that 
a  city  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  would  be 
left  without  Representatives  in  the  nineteenth  century,  merely 
because  it  stood  on  ground  which,  in  the  thirteenth  centuiT 
had  been  occupied  by  a  few  huts.    They  framed  a  representa- 
tive system,  which,  though  not  without  defects  and  irregu- 
larities, was  weU  adapted  to  the  state  of  England  in  their 
tnne.    But  a  great  revolution  took  place.    The  character  of 
the  old  coiporations  changed.    New  forms  of  property  came 
mto  existence.    New  portions  of  society  rose  into  importance 
There  were  in  our  rural  districts  rich  cultivators,  who  were 
not  freeholders.    There  were  in  our  capital  rich  traders  who 
were  not  hverymen.    Towns  shrank  into  villages.  ViCes 
sweUed  into  cities  larger  than  the  London  of  theWac^S 
TJnhappily,  while  the  natural  growth  of  society  we^on  the 
artificial  pohiy  continued  unchanged.    The  ancient  f.^^n^^ 
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remained,  the  spirit  departed.     Then  came  that  pressure 
ahnost  to  bursting,  the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles,  the  new 
society  nnder  the  old  institutions.    It  is  now  time  for  ns  to 
pay  a  decent,  a  rational,  a  manly  reverence  to  our  ancestors, 
not  by  snperstitiously  adhering  to  what  they,  in  other  circum- 
stances, did,  but  by  doing  what  they,  in  our  circumstances, 
would  have  done.    All  history  is  full  of  revolutions,  produced 
by  causes  similar  to  those  which  are  now  operating  in  England. 
A  portion  of  the  community  which  had  been  of  no  account 
expands  and  becomes  strong.    It  demands  a  place  in  the  sys- 
tem, suited,  not  to  its  former  weakness,  but  to  its  present 
power.   If  this  is  granted,  all  is  well.    If  this  is  refused,  then 
comes  the  struggle  between  the  young  energy  of  one  class 
and  the  ancient  privileges  of  another.    Such  was  the  struggle 
between  the  Plebeians  and  the  Patricians  of  Eome.    Such  was 
the  struggle  of  the  Italian  allies  for  admission  to  the  fuU  rights 
of  Eoman  citizens.    Such  was  the  struggle  of  our  North 
American  colonies  against  the  mother  country.    Such  was 
the  struggle  which  the  Third  Estate  of  France  maintained 
against  the  aristocracy  of  birth.   Such  was  the  struggle 
which  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  maintained  against 
the  aristocracy  of  creed.   Such  is  the  struggle  which  the  free 
people  of  colour  in  Jamaica  are  now  maintaining  against  the 
aristocracy  of  skin.    Such,  finally,  is  the  struggle  which  the 
middle  classes  in  England  are  maintaining  against  an  aristo- 
cracy of  mere  locality,  against  an  aristocracy  the  principle  of 
which  is  to  invest  a  hundred  drunken  potwallopers  in  one 
place,  or  the  owner  of  a  ruined  hovel  in  another,  with  powers 
which  are  withheld  from  cities  renowned  to  the  furthest  ends  of 
the  earth,  for  the  marvels  of  their  wealth  and  of  their  industry. 

But  these  great  cities,  says  my  honorable  friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  are  virtually,  though  not 
directly,  represented.  Ajre  not  the  wishes  of  Manchester,  he 
asks,  as  much  consulted  as  those  of  any  town  which  sends 
Members  to  Parliament  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  how 
a  power  which  is  salutary  when  exercised  virtually  can  be 
noxious  when  exercised  directly.  If  the  wishes  of  Manchester 
have  as  much  weight  with  us  as  they  would  have  under  a 
system  which  should  give  Eepresentatives  to  Manchester, 
how  can  there  be  any  danger  in  giving  Eepresentatives  to 
Manchester  ?  A  virtual  Eepresentative  is,  I  presume,  a  man 
who  acts  as  a  direct  Eepresentative  would  act :  for  surely  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  virtually  represents  the 
people  of  Manchester,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  No,  when 
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a  man  directly  representing  the  people  of  Manchester  wonld 
say  Aye-  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  virtual 
Representation  is  that  it  may  be  as  good  as  direct  Eepresent- 
ation.  If  so,  why  not  grant  direct  Representation  to  places 
which,  as  every  body  allows,  ought,  by  some  process  or  other, 
to  be  represented  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  there  is  an  evil  in  change  as  change,  I 
answer  that  there  is  also  an  evil  in  discontent  as  discontent. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  strongest  part  of  our  case*  It  is  said  that 
the  system  works  well.  I  deny  it.  I  deny  that  a  system 
works  well,  which  the  people  regard  with  aversion.  We  may 
say  here,  that  it  is  a  good  system  and  a  perfect  system.  But 
if  any  man  were  to  say  so  to  any  six  hundred  and  fifby-exght 
respectable  farmers  or  shopkeepers,  chosen  by  lot  in  any  part 
of  England,  he  would  be  hooted  down,  and  laughed  to  scorn. 
'  Are  these  the  feelings  with  which  any  part  of  the  government 
;  ought  to  be  regarded  ?  Above  aU,  are  these  the  feelings  with 
which  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  re- 
garded ?  It  is  almost  as  essential  to  the  utility  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  should  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
as  that  it  should  deserve  that  confidence-  Unfortunately, 
that  which  is  in  theory  the  popular  part  of  our  government,  is 
in  practice  the  unpopular  part.  Who  wishes  to  dethrone  the 
King?  Wlio  wishes  to  turn  the  Lords  out  of  their  House? 
Here  and  there  a  crazy  radical,  whom  the  boys  in  the  stz-eet 
point  at  as  he  walks  along.  Who  wishes  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  this  House  ?  The  whole  people.  It  is  natural  that 
it  should  be  so.  The  House  of  Commons  is,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Burke,  a  check,  not  on  the  people,  but  for  the  people. 
While  that  check  is  efficient,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  King  or  the  nobles  will  oppress  the  people.  But  if  that 
check  requires  checking,  how  is  it  to  be  checked  ?  If  the  salt 
shall  lose  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  we  season  it?  The  dis- 
trust with  which  the  nation  regards  this  House  may  be  unjust. 
But  what  then?  Can  you  remove  that  distrust?  That  it 
exists  cannot  be  denied.  That  it  is  an  evil  cannot  be  denied. 
That  it  is  an  increasing  evil  cannot  be  denied.  One  gentle- 
man tells  us  that  it  ha^  been  produced  by  the  late  events  in 
France  and  Belgium ;  another,  that  it  is  the  ejBPect  of  seditious 
works  which  have  lately  been  published.  If  this  feeling  be 
of  origin  so  recent,  I  have  read  history  to  little  purpose.  Sir, 
this  alarming  discontent  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day  or  of  a 
year.  If  there  be  any  symptoms  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  body  politic  from  its 
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passing  inflammations,  all  those  symptoms  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  taint  has  been  gradually  becoming  more  exten- 
sive and  more  malignant,  through  the  whole  lifetime  of  two 
generations.  We  have  tried  anodynes.  We  have  tried  cruel 
operations.  What  are  we  to  try  now  ?  Who  flatters  himself 
that  he  can  turn  this  feeling  back?  Does  there  remain  any 
argument  which  escaped  the  comprehensive  intellect  of  Mr. 
Burke,  or  the  subtlety  of  Mr.  Windham  ?  Does  there  remain 
any  species  of  coercion  which  was  not  tried  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
by  Lord  Londonderry  ?  We  have  had  laws.  We  have  had 
blood.  New  treasons  have  been  created.  The  Press  has  been 
shackled.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  suspended. 
Public  meetuigs  have  been  prohibited.  The  event  has  proved 
that  these  expedients  were  mere  palliatives,  Tou  are  at  the 
end  of  your  palliatives.  The  evil  remains.  It  is  more  formi- 
dable than  ever.    What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  great  plan  of  reconciliation, 
prepared  by  the.  Ministers  of  the  Crovm,  has  been  brought 
before  us  in  a  manner  which  gives  additional  lustre  to  a 
noble  name,  inseparably  associated  during  two  centuries  with 
ithe  dearest  liberties  of  the  English  people.  I  will  not  say, 
that  this  plan  is  in  all  its  details  precisely  such  as  I  might 
wish  it  to  be  ;  but  it  is  founded  on  a  great  and  a  sound  prin- 
ciple. It  takes  away  a  vast  power  from  a  few.  It  distributes 
that  power  through  the  great  mass  of  the  middle  order. 
Every  man,  therefore,  who  thinks  as  I  think  is  bound  to 
stand  firmly  by  ministers  who  are  resolved  to  stand  or  fall 
with  this  measure.  Were  I  one  of  them,  I  would  sooner, 
inftuitely  sooner,  fall  with  such  a  measure  than  stand  hy  any 
other  means  that  ever  supported  a  Cabinet, 

My  honorable  friend,  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  teUs  us,  that  if  we  pass  tMs  law,  England  will  soon 
be  a  republic.  The  reformed  House  of  Commons  wiU,  ac- 
cording to  him,  before  it  has  sate  ten  years,  depose  the  Eing 
and  expel  the  Lords  from  their  House.  Sir,  if  my  honorable 
friend  could  prove  this,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
an  argument  for  democracy,  infinitely  stronger  than  any  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Paine.  My  honorable  friend's 
proposition  is  in  fact  this ;  that  our  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  iastitutions  have  no  hold  on  the  pubUc  mind  of  Eng- 
land; that  these  institutions  are  regarded  with  aversion  by 
a  decided  majority  of  the  middle  class.  This,  Sir,  I  say,  is 
plainly  deducible  from  his  proposition;  for  he  tells  us  that 
the  Eepresentatives  of  the  middle  class  will  inevitably  abo- 
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lisli  royalty  and  nobility  witliin  ten  years ;  and  there  is  surely 
no  reason  to  thinlr  that  tlie  Eepresentatives  of  the  middle 
class  will  be  more  inclined  to  a  democi^atic  revolution  than 
their  constituents.  How,  Sir,  if  I  were  convinced  that  the 
great  body  of  the  middle  class  in  England  look  with  aversion 
on  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  I  should  be  forced,  much 
against  my  will,  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  institutions  are  unsuited  to  my  country. 
Monarchy  and  aristocracy,  valuable  and  useful  as  I  think 
them,  are  stiU  valuable  and  useful  as  means,  and  not  as  ends. 
The  end  of  government  is  the  happiness  of  the  people  :  and 
I  do  not  conceive  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  can  be  promoted  by  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  middle  classes  place  no  confidence,  and  which  ex- 
ists only  because  the  middle  classes  have  no  organ  by  which 
to  make  their  sentiments  known.  But,  Sir,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  middle  classes  sincerely  wish  to  uphold  the 
Eoyal  pi-erogatives  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Peers. 
What  facts  does  my  honorable  friend  produce  in  support  of 
his  opinion  ?  One  fact  only ;  and  that  a  fact  which  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  effect  of  this 
Eeform,  he  tells  us,  would  be  to  make  the  House  of  Commons 
allpowerful.  It  was  allpowerful  once  before,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1649.  Then  it  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Eing,  and 
abolished  the  House  of  Peers.  Therefore,  if  it  again  has 
the  supreme  power,  it  will  act  in  the  same  manner.  ISTow, 
Sir,  it  was  not  the  House  of  Commons  that  cut  off  the  head 
of  Charles  the  First ;  nor  was  the  House  of  Commons  then 
aUpowerfal.  It  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by 
successive  expulsions.  It  was  under  the  absolute  dominion 
of  ,the  army.  A  majority  of  the  House  was  willing  to  take 
the  terms  offered  by  the  King.  The  soldiers  turned  out 
the  majority ;  and  the  minority,  not  a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  House,  passed  those  votes  of  which  my  honorable 
friend  speaks,  votes  of  which  the  middle  classes  disapproved 
then,  and  of  which  they  disapprove  still. 

My  honorable  friend,  and  almost  aU  the  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  the  same  side  with  him  in  this  Debate,  have 
dwelt  much  on  the  utility  of  close  and  rotten  boroughs.  It 
is  by  means  of  such  boroughs,  they  tell  us,  that  the  ablest 
men  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament.  It  is  true  that 
many  distinguished  persons  have  represented  places  of  this 
description.  But,  Sir,  we  must  judge  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment by  its  general  tendency,  not  by  happy  accidents.  Every 
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form  of  goTemment  tas  its  liappy  accidents.  Despotism  lias 
its  liappy  accidents.  Yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  abolish,  all 
constitutional  checks,  to  place  an  absolute  master  over  us, 
and  to  take  our  cliance  whether  he  may  be  a  Caligula  or  a 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  whatever  way  the  House  of  Commons 
may  be  chosen,  some  able  men  will  be  chosen  in  that  way  who 
would  not  be  chosen  in  any  other  way.  If  there  were  a  law 
that  the  hundred  tallest  men  in  England  should  be  Mem- 
bers of  Parhament,  there  would  probably  be  some  able  men 
among  those  who  would  come  into  the  House  by  virtue  of 
this  law.  If  the  hundred  persons  whose  names  stand  first  in 
the  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Court  Guid,e  were  made  Members 
of  Parhament,  there  would  probably  be  able  men  among 
them.  We  read  in  ancient  history,  that  a  very  able  king 
was  elected  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse :  but  we  shall 
scarcely,  I  think,  adopt  this  mode  of  election.  In  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  republics  of  antiquity,  Athens,  Senators 
and  Magistrates  were  chosen  by  lot ;  and  sometimes  the  lot 
.  fell  fortunately.  Once,  for  example,  Socrates  was  in  office. 
A  cruel  and  unjust  proposition  was  made  by  a  demagogue. 
Socrates  resisted  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  There  is  no 
event  in  Grecian  history  more  interesting  than  that  memo- 
rable resistance.  Tet  who  would  have  officers  appointed 
by  lot,  because  the  accident  of  the  lot  may  have  given  to  a 
great  and  good  man  a  power  which  he  would  probably  never 
have  attained  in  any  other  way  ?  We  must  judge,  as  I  said, 
by  the  general  tendency  of  a  system.  No  person  can  doubt 
that  a  House  of  Commons,  chosen  jfreely  by  the  middle  classes, 
wDl  contain,  many  very  able  men.  I  do  not  say,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  able  men  who  would  find  their  way  into  the 
present  House  of  Commons  will  find  their  way  into  the  re- 
formed House :  but  that  is  not  the  question.  No  particular 
,  man  is  necessary  to  the  State.  We  may  depend  on  it  that, 
(  if  we  provide  the  country  with  popular  institutions,  those  in- 
stitutions  will  provide  it  with  great  men. 

There  is  another  objection,  which,  I  think,  was  first  raised 
by  the  honorable  "and  learned  Member  for  Newport."^  He 
tells  us  that  the  elective  franchise  is  property ;  that  to  take 
it  away  from  a  man  who  has  not  been  judicially  convicted 
of  malpractices  is  robbery;  that  no  crime  is  proved  against 
the  voters  in  the  closed  boroughs  ;  that  no  crime  is  even  im- 
puted to  them  in  the  preamble  of  the  biU ;  and  that  therefore 
to  disfranchise  them  without  compensation  would  be  an  act 
of  revolutionary  tyranny.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
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man  lias  compared  the  conduct  of  tlie  present  Ministers  to 
that  of  those  odious  tools  of  power,  who,  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  seized  the  charters  of  the 
Whig  Corporations.  Now,  there  was  another  precedent, 
which  I  wonder  that  he  did  not  recollect,  hoth  because  it  is 
much  more  nearly  in  point  than  that  to  which  he  referred, 
and  hecanse  my  noble  friend,  the  Pajinaster  of  the  Forces,  had 
preyionsly  aUuded  to  it.  If  the  elective  franchise  is  property, 
if  to  disfranchise  voters  without  a  crime  proved,  or  a  com- 
pensation given,  be  robbery,  was  there  ever  such  an  act  of 
robbery  as  the  disfranchising  of  the  Irish  forty  shilling  free- 
holders ?  Was  any  pecuniary  compensation  given  to  them  ? 
Is  it  declared  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  took  away 
their  franchise,  that  they  had  been  convicted  of  any  offence. 
Was  any  judicial  inqmry  instituted  into  their  conduct  ?  Were 
they  even  accused  of  any  crime  ?  Or  if  you  say  that  it  was  a 
crime  in  the  electors  of  Clare  to  vote  for  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  now  repi-esents  the  coimty  of  Water- 
ford,  was  a  Protestant  freeholder  in  Louth  to  be  punished  for 
the  crime  of  a  Catholic  freeholder  in  Glare  P  If  the  principle 
of  the  honorable  aud  learned  Member  for  Newport  be  sound, 
the  franchise  of  the  Irish  peasant  was  property.  That  fran- 
chise the  Ministers  under  whom  the  honorable  and  learned 
Member  held  office  did  not  scruple  to  take  away.  WiU  he 
accuse  those  Ministers  of  robbery  ?  If  not,  how  can  he  bring 
such  an  accusation  against  their  successors  ? 

Every  gentleman,  I  think,  who  has  spoken  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  has  alluded  to  the  opinions  which  some 
of  H.is  Majesty^s  Ministers  formerly  entertained  on  the  subject 
of  Eeform.  It  would  be  officious  in  me,  Sir,  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  gentlemen  who  are  so  well  able  te  defend  them- 
selves. I  win  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  country  will 
not  think  worse  either  of  thefr  capacity  or  of  their  patriotism, 
because  they  have  shown  that  they  can  profit  by  experience, 
because  they  have  learned  to  see  the  folly  of  delaying  inevi- 
table changes.  There  are  others  who  ought  to  have  learned 
the  same  lesson.  I  say.  Sir,  that  there  are  those  who,  I  should 
have  thought,  must  have  had  enough  to  last  them  aU.  their 
lives  of  that  humiliation  which  follows  obstinate  and  boastful 
resistance  to  changes  rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of 
society,  and  by  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Is  it 
possible  that  those  persons  can  wish  again  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion which  can  neither  be  defended  or  surrendered  with 
honour?    I  weU  remember.  Sir,  a  certain  evening  in  the 
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montli  of  Ma.y,  1827-  I  Imxl  not  tlxeii  tlie  lionor  of  a  vscat  in 
this  House ;  but  I  was  an  atk^ntive  observer  of  its  proceedings. 
The  rigbt  honorable  Baronet  opp(>sit.o;>^-,  of  wliom  personally  I 
desire  to  speak  with  that  high  roHpect  which  I  feel  for  his 
talents  and  his  character,  but  of  whose  public  conduct  I  uuist 
speak  with  the  sincerity  rcqnin^d  by  my  pubUc  duty,  was  then, 
as  he  is  now,  out  of  office.  H(*.  had  just  n»Hij»:)ird  the  seals  of 
the  Home  Department,  because  he  conceived  that  tlie  recent 
ministerial  a.rrangementB  had  been  too  favourable  to  the 
Catholic  claims.  Ho  rose  to  tisk  whether  it  was  tlio  intention 
of  tlu.^  imw  Cabinet  to  rei)ejil  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
and  to  rof(  )rm  the  Parliament,  He  bound  \ip,  I  well  remember, 
those  two  questions  togeih(U';  and  he  declar(?d  that,  if  the 
MiniHt»(u-s  should  either  atti^npt  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Oor~ 
poration  Acts,  or  Iniu^*:  i\>rwar<l  nuniBure  of  riu'liiinioiitary 
Kcfox-m,  ho  should  think  it  his  duly  to  oppose  them  to  the 
utmost.  Since  that  declaratit)n  was  nnido  four  years  have 
elai)Sod;  a.ud  what  is  now  the.  Htaie  of  the  three  ([iiestions 
which  then  chielly  agitat^hl  ihv.  minds  of  men  Wluit  is  be- 
come of  tlu^  Test  and  Cor])oration  Actsl>  They  are  reiKMiltxh 
By  whom  ?  3iy  the  right  honorable  Baronet.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  Catholic  iUsabilitieHy  They  are  removed.  By 
whom?  By  the  right  honorable  Baronet.  The  question  of 
Parliamentary  lleform  is  still  behind.  But  signs,  of  whicli  it  is 
impossible  to  misconceive  the  inii>ort,  domost  cli^arly  indicate 
that,  miless  that  question  also  bo  speedily  settled,  prop^^rty, 
and  order,  and  all  the  institutions  of  this  great  monan  liy, 
will  bo  exposed  to  fearful  peril,  Is  it  possible  that  fifcnilcmen 
long  versed  in  high  political  afiairs  cannot  read  thesi^  signs  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  they  can  really  believe  that  the  Ecpresen- 
ttttivo  syskim  of  Engbmd,  such  as  it  now  is,  will  hist  till  the 
year  1860  ?  If  not,  for  wliat  would  they  have  us  wait  P  Would 
they  have  us  wait  merely  that  we  may  show  to  all  tlu*  world 
how  little  we  have  profited  by  our  own  recent  exptn'ience  ? 
Would  they  have  us  wait,  that  wo  may  once  again  hit  the 
/  exact  point  where  we  can  neither  refuse  with  authorit}-,  nor 
concede  with  grace?  Would  they  have  tis  wait,  tlnit  the 
nmnbei-s  of  the  discontent^ed  pa,rty  may  become  larger,  its 
demands  higher,  its  feelings  niore  acrimonious,  its  organisa,- 
tion  more  complete  ?  Woxdd  they  have  us  wait  till  th(^  whole 
tragicomedy  of  182'7  has  been  acted  over  again  5  till  they  have 
been  brought  into  of&ce  by  a  cry  of  "  No  Reforni,'"'  to  be  re- 
formers, as  they  were  once  before  brought  into  office  by  a  cry 
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of  "  No  Popery/'  to  be  emancipators  ?  Have  they  obliterated 
from  their  minds — gladly^  perhaps,  wonld  some  among  them 
obliterate  from  their  minds — ^the  transactions  of  that  year  ? 
And  have  they  forgotten  all  the  transactions  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  ?  Have  they  forgotten  how  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
Ireland,  debarred  from  its  natural  outlet^  found  a  vent  by 
forbidden  passages  ?  Have  they  forgotten  how  we  were  forced 
to  indulge  the  Catholics  in  all  the  licence  of  rebels,  merely 
because  we  chose  to  withhold  from  them  the  liberties  of  sub- 
jects? Do  they  wait  for  associations  more  formidable  than 
that  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  for  contributions  larger  than  the 
Eent,  for  agitators  more  violent  than  those  who,  three  years 
ago,  divided  with  the  King  and  the  Parliament  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland?  Do  they  wait  for  that  last  and  most  dreadful 
paroxysm  of  popular  rage,  for  that  last  and  most  cruel  test  of 
military  fidelity  ?  Let  them  wait,  if  their  past  experience 
shall  induce  them  to  think  that  any  high  honor  or  any  exqui- 
site pleasure  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  policy  Hke  this.  Let  them 
wait,  if  this  strange  and  fearful  infatuation  be  indeed  upon 
them,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  or  hear  with 
their  ears,  or  understand  with  their  heart.  But  let  us  know 
our  interest  and  our  duty  better.  Turn  where  we  may,  with- 
in, around,  the  voice  of  great  events  is  proclaiming  to  us, 
Eeform,  that  you  may  preserve.  Now,  therefore,  while  every 
thing  at  home  and  abroad  forebodes  ruin  to  those  who  persist 
in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  now,  while 
the  crash  of  the  proudest  throne  of  the  continent  is  still  re- 
sounding in  our  ears,  now,  while  the  roof  of  a  British  palace 
affords  an  ignominious  shelter  to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  kings, 
now,  while  we  see  on  every  side  ancient  institutions  subverted, 
and  great  societies  dissolved,  now,  while  the  heart  of  England 
is  still  sound,  now,  while  old  feelings  and  old  associations  re- 
tain a  power  and  a  charm  which  may  too  soon  pass  away, 
now,  in  this  your  accepted  time,  now,  in  this  your  day  of  sal- 
vation, take  counsel,  not  of  prejudice,  not  of  party  spirit,  not 
of  the  ignominious  pride  of  a  fatal  consistency,  but  of  history, 
of  reason,  of  the  ages  which  are  past,  of  the  signs  of  this 
most  portentous  time.  Pronounce  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
expectation  with  which  this  great  debate  has  been  anticipated, 
and  of  the  long  remembrance  which  it  will  leave  behind.  Ee- 
new  the  youth  of  the  State.  Save  property,  divided  against 
itself.  Save  the  multitude,  endangered  by  its  own  ungovern- 
able passions.  Save  the  aristocracy,  endangered  by  its  own 
unpopular  power.    Save  the  greatest,  and  fairest,  and  most 
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hifj^hl)  oivilifiod  (^omnmnii y  tliat  over  existed,  from  calatnities 
which  may  in  a  few  days  Hweep  away  all  the  rich  heritage  of 
HO  many  np;os  of  wifldom  and  glory.  The  danger  is  terrible. 
Tim  time  in  Bhort.  If  thi«  bill  should  bo  roj«*<'ted,  I  pray  to 
<}(m1  that  none  of  th(w«>  who  conctir  in  rejecting  it  n\ay  ever 
irniember  th»»ir  xoim  with  nnavailing  remors(»,  anndnt  the 
wreck  of  lawn,  the  confuBiou  of  ranks,  the  flpoliation  of  pro- 
inrty,  and  the  dissolution  of  social  order. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  IN 

The  House  of  CoiiMONs  on  the  5th  op  July,  1831. 


On  Tuesdajj,  the  fourfcli  of  July,  1881,  Lord  John  RnsseU  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  England  and  Wales.  Sir  John  Walsh,  member  for  Sud- 
bury, moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  should  be  read  that 
day  six  months.  After  a  discussion,  which  lasted  three  nights, 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  367  votes  to  231,  and  the  original 
motion  was  carried.  The  following  Speech  was  made  on  the 
second  night  of  the  debate. 

Nobody^  Sir,  who  has  watched  the  course  of  the  debate  can 
have  failed  to  observe  that  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  this 
bill  have  chiefly  relied  on  a  preliminary  objection,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  clear  away  before  we  proceed  to  examine 
whether  the  proposed  changes  in  onr  representative  system 
wonld.  or  would  not  be  improvements.  The  elective  franchise, 
we  are  told,  is  private  property.  It  belongs  to  this  freeman, 
to  that  potwaUoper,  to  the  owner  of  this  house,  to  the  owner 
of  that  old  wall ;  and  you  have  no  more  right  to  take  it  away 
without  compensation  than  to  confiscate  the  dividends  of  a 
fandholder  or  the  rents  of  a  landholder. 

ISTow,  Sir,  I  admit  that,  if  this  objection  be  well  founded, 
it  is  decisive  against  the  plan  of  Eeform  which  has  been 
submitted  to  us.  If  the  franchise  be  really  private  property, 
we  have  no  more  right  to  tate  members  away  from  Gatton 
because  Gratton  is  small,  and  to  give  them  to  Manchester  be- 
cause Manchester  is  large,  than  Cyrus,  in  the  old  story,  had 
to  take  away  the  big  coat  from  the  little'boy  and  to  put  it  on 
the  big  boy.  In  no  case,  and  under  no  pretext  however 
specious,  would  I  take  away  from  any  member  of  the  com- 
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mnity  any  tlimg  wliicli  is  of  the  nature  of  property,  without 
iving  Mm  fall  compensation.  But  I  deny  that  the  elective 
•anchise  is  of  the  nature  of  property  3  and  I  believe  that,  on 
lis  poiat,  I  have  with  me  all  reason,  all  precedent,  and  all 
iithority.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that,  if  disfranchisement 
ially  be  robbery,  the  representative  system  which  now  exists 
1  founded  on  robbery.  How  was  the  franchise  in  the  English 
)unties  fixed?  By  the  act  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  dis- 
■anchised  tens  of  thousands  of  electors  who  had  not  forty 
lilliag  freeholds.  Was  that  robbery  ?  How  was  the  fran- 
lise  in  the  Irish  counties  fixed  ?  By  the  Act  of  George  the 
ourth  which  disfranchised  tens  of  thousands  of  electors  who 
id  not  ten  pound  freeholds.  Was  that  robbery  ?  Or  was 
le  great  parliamentary  reform  made  by  Oliver  Cromwell 
reT  designated  as  robbery,  even  by  those  who  most  abhorred 
is  name  ?  Every  body  kaows  that  the  unsparing  manner  in 
hich  he  disfranchised  small  boroughs  was  emulously  ap- 
/auded,  by  royalists;,  who  hated  him  for  having  pulled  down 
le  dynasty,  and  by  republicans^  who  hated  him  for  having 
lunded  another.  Take  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
)th  wise  men,  both  I  believe,  in  the  main,  honest  men,  but  as 
.uch  opposed  to  each  other  in  politics  as  wise  and  honest 
en  could  be.  Both  detested  Oliver ;  yet  both  approved  of 
liver's  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.  They  grieved  only 
lat  so  salutary  a  change  should  have  been  made  by  an 
3urper.  Vane  wished  it  to  have  been  made  by  the  Eump  ; 
larendon  wished  it  to  be  made  by  the  King.  Clarendon^s 
nguage  on  this  subject  is  most  remarkable.  Eor  he  was  no 
.sh  innovator.  The  bias  of  his  mind  was  altogether  on  the 
de  of  antiquity  and  prescription.  Yet  he  describes  that  great 
.sfranchisement  of  boroughs  as  an  improvement  fit  to  be 
ade  in  a  more  warrantable  method  and  at  a  better  time, 
be  words  were  prophetic.  This  is  that  more  warrantable 
ethod.  This  is  that  better  time.  What  Cromwell  attempted 
I  effect  by  an  usm-ped  authority,  in  a  country  which  had 
tely  been  convulsed  by  civil  war,  and  which  was  with 
fficulty  kept  in  a  state  of  sullen  tranquillity  by  military 
rce,  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  accomplish  in  profound  peace, 
id  under  the  rule  of  a  prince  whose  title  is  unquestioned, 
hose  oflBlce  is  reverenced,  and  whose  person  is  beloved. 
1  is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  scorn  and  astonishment 
larendon  would  have  heard  it  said  that  the  reform  which 
lemed  to  him  so  obviously  just  and  reasonable  that  he  praised 
,  even  when  made  by  a  regicide,  could  not,  without  the 
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grossest  iiuquity,  "be  made  eyen  by  a  lawful  King  and  a 
lawful  Parliament,  v.  " 

Sir,  in  the  name  of  tlie  institution  of  property,  of  that 
great  institution,  for  the  sake  of  which,  chiefly,  all  other 
institutions  exist,  of  that  gi'cat  institution  to  which  we  owe 
all  tnowledge,  all  commerce,  all  industry,  all  civilisation,  all 
that  makes  us  to  differ  from  the  tattooed  savages  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  I  protest  against  the  pernicious  practice  of 
ascribing  to  that  which  is  not  property  the  sanctity  which 
belongs  to  property  alone.    If,  in  order  to  save  political 
abuses  from  that  fate  with  which  they  are  threatened  by  the 
pubhc  hatred,  you  claim  for  them  the  immunities  of  property, 
you  must  expect  that  property  will  be  regarded  with  some 
portion  of  the  hatred  which  is  excited  by  political  abuses. 
Ton  bind  up  two  very  different  things,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  stand  together.    Take  heed  that  they  do  not  fall  toge- 
ther.  Ton  teh  the  people  that  it  is  as  unjust  to  disfranchise 
a  great  lord's  nomination  borough  as  to  confiscate  his  estate. 
Take  heed  that  you  do  not  succeed  in  convincing  weak  and 
ignorant  minds  that  there  is  no  more  injustice  in  confiscating 
his  estate  then  in  disfranchising  his  borough.    That  this  is 
no  imaginary  danger,  your  own  speeches  in  this  debate 
abundantly  prove.    You  begin  by  ascribing  to  the  franchises 
of  Old  Sarum  the  sacredness  of  propei-ty;  and  you  end,  na- 
turally enough,  I  must  own,  by  treating  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty as  Hghtly  as  I  should  be  inchned  to  treat  the  franchises 
of  Old  Sarum.    When  you  are  reminded  that  you  voted,  only 
two  years  ago,  for  disfranchising  great  numbers  of  freeholders 
in  Ireland,  and  when  you  are  asked  how,  on  the  principles  • 
which  you  now  profess,  you  can  justify  that  vote,  you  answer 
very  coolly,    ^^o  doubt  that  was  confiscation.   No  doubt  we 
toot  away  from  the  peasants  of  Munster  and  Connaught 
without  givmg  them  a  farthing  of  compensation,  that  which 
was  as  much  their  property  as  their  pigs  or  their  frieze  coats. 
But  we  did  it  for  the  pubKc  good.    We  were  pressed  by  a 
great  State  necessity.-    Sir,  if  that  be  an  answer,  we  too 
may  plead  that  we  too  have  the  pubhc  good  in  view,  and 
that  we  are  pressed  by  a  great  State  necessity.    But  I  shall 
resort  to  no  such  plea.    It  fills  me  with  indignation  and 

^7^^  '^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  be  down- 

right robbery,  and  justify  that  robbery  on  the  ground  of 
pohtical  convem^ence.  No,  Sir,  Ihere  is  one  way!  and  only 
one  way,  in  which  those  gentlemen  who  voted  for  the 
disfranchising  Act  of  1829  can  clear  their  fame.  Either 
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they  have  no  defence,  or  their  defence  imiBt  be  this  5  that  the 
elective  franchise  is  not  of  the  nature  of  property,  and  that 
therefore  disfranchisement  is  not  spoHa,tion. 

Having  disposed,  as  I  thiuk,  of  the  question  of  right,  I 
come  to  the  question  of  expediency.  I  list^incd,  Sir  with 
much  interest  and  i)leasure  to  a  noble  Lord  who  spoke  for 
the  j&rst  time  in  this  debate  *  But  I  must  own  that  ho  did 
not  succeed  in  convincinfi;  me  that  there  is  any  real  fi^round 
for  the  fears  by  which  lie  is  tornientiid-  Ho  gave  \is  a  history 
of  France  since  the  Kc^storation.  He  told  us  of  the  violent 
ebbs  and  flows  of  public  feelinj^  iu  that  country.  He  told  us 
that  the  revolutionary  i>u.rty  was  fast  rising  to  uHct'udtMicy 
while  M.  do  Gazes  was  minisU»r  5  that  then  came  a  violent 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  monarcliy  and  the  priesthood; 
that  then  tho  revolutionary  party  ajj^ain  botnuiio  domi- 
nant; that  there  hacl  been  a  chau^^c  of  dymisty;  and  that 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  had  ceastHl  to  be  a  lu^nnlitary  body. 
He  then  predicted,  if  I  muh^rntood  him  rightly,  ihaf,  if  wo 
pass  this  bill,  we  shall  suftor  all  that  France  1ms  sullVwd ; 
that  we  shall  have  violent  contents  betw<'en  extr<.»nie  parlios, 
a  r(ivolution,  and  an  abolition  (jf  tho  House  of  Lords,  1 
might,  perhaps,  dispute  the  accunicy  of  some  parts  of  the 
noble  Lord's  narrative.  Bat  I  deny  that  his  auirraiivo, 
accurate  or  inticciuraii?,  is  relevant  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
analogy  between  the  state  of  France  and  tlu^  stuUi  of  Eng- 
land. I  deny  that  thero  is  hero  any  gntat  pari.y  which 
answers  either  to  the  revolutionary  or  to  tlio  cotuilur-rtn-olu- 
tionary  party  in  France,  I  most  emphatically  d(»ny  that 
there  is  any  resemblance  in  the  character,  and  that  tliero  is 
likely  to  bo  any  resemblance  in  tho  fate,  of  tho  two  Houses  of 
Peers.  I  always  n^garded  the  hereditary  Chamber  established 
by  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  as  an  institution  which  could  not 
last.  It  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  state  of  ))ropfHy :  it 
was  not  in  harmony  witibt  tlie  public  fooling :  it  had  neither 
the  strengtlx  which  is  derived  from  wealth,  nor  tho  strength 
which  is  derivecl  from  prescription.  It  was  dt^npistnl  uh 
plebeian  by  the  ancient  nobility.  It  was  hated  as  i>atriciun 
by  the  democrats.  It  behnigtMl  ueitlujr  to  the  old  Franc<».  nor 
to  the  new  France.  It  was  a  more  exotic  transx^Ianted  from 
our  island.  Here  it  had  struck  its  roots  deep,  and,  having 
stood  during  ages,  was  still  green  and  vlgorotuM.  But  it 
languished  in  the  foreign  soil  and  the  foreign  air,  and  waa 
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blown  down  by  the  first  storm.  It  will  be  no  sucli  easy  task 
to  uproot  tlie  aristocracy  of  England. 

With  miicli  more  force^  at  least  with,  mncli  more  2:>lansi- 
bility,  tlie  noble  Lord  and  several  other  members  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  House  baye  argued  against  tbe  proposed 
Eeform  on  tbe  ground  that  tbe  existing  system  has  worked 
well.  How  great  a  country,  tbey  say,  is  ours  !  bow  eminent 
in  wealtb  and  knowledge,  in  arts  and  arms  !  bow  mucb  ad- 
mii-ed !  bow  mucbi  envied !  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  we 
bave  become  wbat  we  are  under  a  bad  government  ?  And, 
if  we  bave  a  good  government,  wby  alter  it  ?  Now,  Sir,  I 
am  very  lar  from  denying  that  England  is  great,  and  j)ros- 
perous,  and  bigbly  civilised.  I  am  equally  far  fi:om  denying, 
that  sbe  owes  mucb  of  ber  greatness,  of  her  prosperity,  and 
of  ber  civilisation,  to  ber  form  of  government.  But  is  no 
nation  ever  to  reform  its  institutions  because  it  bas  made 
great  progress  under  tbose  institutions?  Wby,  Sir,  tlie 
progress  is  tbe  very  thing  whicb  makes  tbe  reform  absolutely 
necessary.  Tbe  Czar  Peter,  we  all  know,  did  mucb  for 
Russia.  But  for  bis  rude  genius  and  energy,  tbat  country 
might  have  stiU  been  utterly  barbarous.  Tet  would  it  be 
reasonable  to  say,  tbat  the  Eussian  people  ought  always,  to 
the  end  of  time,  to  be  despotically  governed,  because  the  Czar 
Peter  was  a  despot?  Let  us  remember  tbat  tbe  goveroment 
and  the  society  act  and  react  on  each  other.  Sometimes  tbe 
government  is  in  advance  of  the  society,  and  hurries  the 
society  for^vard.  So  urged,  the  society  gains  on  the  govern- 
ment, comes  up  with  the  government,  outstrips  tbe  govern- 
ment, and  begins  to  insist  that  the  government  shall  make 
more  speed.  If  the  government  is  wise,  it  will  yield  to  tbat 
just  and  natural  demand.  The  great  cause  of  revolutions  is 
,this,  that  whale  nations  move  onward,  constitutions  stand 
stffl.  The  peculiar  happiness  of  England  is  that  here, 
through  many  generations,  the  constitution  has  moved  on- 
ward mth  tbe  nation.  Gentlemen  have  told  us,  that  the 
most  illustrious  foreigners  have,  in  every  age,  spoken  with 
admiration  of  the  Enghsh  constitution.  Comines,  they  say, 
in  tbe  fifteenth  century,  extolled  the  English  constitution  as 
the  best  in  tbe  world.  Montesquieu,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, extolled  it  as  the  best  in  the  world.  And  would  it  not 
be  madness  in  us  to  throw  away  what  such  men  thought  the 
most  precious  of  aU  om-  blessings  ?  But  was  the  constitu- 
tion which  Montesqmeu  praised  the  same  with  the  constitu- 
tion which  Comines  praised?   No,  Sir;  if  it  had  been  so 
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Montesquieu  neyer  would  haye  praised  it.  For  how  was  it 
possible  that  a  polity  which  exactly  suited  the  subjecbs  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  should  have  exactly  suited  the  subjects 
of  George  the  Second  ?  The  English  have,  it  is  true,  long 
been  a  great  and  a  happy  people.  But  they  have  been  great 
and  happy  because  their  history  has  been  the  history  of  a 
succession  of  timely  reforms.  The  Great  Charter,  the  as- 
sembUng  of  the  first  House  of  Commons,  the  Petition  of 
Eight,  the  Declaration  of  Right,  the  Bill  which  is  now  on 
our  table,  what  are  they  all  but  steps  in  one  great  progress? 
To  every  one  of  those  steps  the  same  objections  might  have 
been  made  which  we  have  heard  to-night,  "  You  are  better 
off  than  your  neighbours  are.  Toii  are  better  off  than  your 
'  fathers  were.    Why  can  you  not  leave  well  alone  ?" 

How  copiously  might  a  Jacobite  orator  have  harangued  on 
this  topic  in  the  Convention  of  1688  !  "  Why  make  a  change 
of  dynasty  ?  Why  trouble  ourselves  to  devise  new  securities' 
for  our  laws  and  liberties?  See  what  a  nation  we  are.  *  See 
how  population  and  wealth  have  increased  since  what  you 
call  the  good  old  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  You  cannot 
deny  that  the  country  has  been  more  prosperous  under  the 
Irings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  than  under  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Keep  that  House,  then,  and  be  thankful."  Just 
such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill.  They 
tell  us  that  we  a-re  ^  an  ungrateful  people,  and  that,  under 
institutions  from  which  we  have  derived  inestimable  benefits, 
we  are  more  discontented  than  the  slaves  of  the  Dey  of 
Tripoli.  Sir,  if  we  had  been  slaves  of  the  Dey  of  Tripoli,  we 
should  have  been  too  much  sunk  in  intellectual  and  moral 
degradation  to  be  capable  of  the  rational  and  manly  dis- 
content of  freemen.  It  is  precisely  because  our  institutions 
are  so  good  that  we  are  not  perfectly  contented  with  them ; 
for  they  have  educated  us  into  a  capacity  for  enjoying  still 
better  institutions.  TJiat  the  English  Government  has 
generally  been  in  advance  of  almost  all  other  governments  is 
■true.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  EngHsh  nation  is,  and 
has  during  some  time  been,  in  advance  of  the  English  Gro- 
vernment.  One  plain  proof  of  this  is,  that  nothing  is  so  ill 
made  in  our  island  as  the  laws.  In  all  those  things  which 
depend-  on  the  intelligence,  the  knowledge,  the  industry,  the 
energy  of  individuals,  or  of  voluntary  combinations  of  in- 
dividuals, this  country  stands  preeminent  among  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern.  But  in  those 
things  which  it  belongs  to  the  State  to  direct,  we  have  no  such 
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claim  to  superiority.  Om  fields  are  ctdtiyated  witli  a  skill 
unlniown  elsewliere,  -witli  a  still  whicli  has  extorted  rich 
harvests  frora  moors  and  morasses.  Ovx  houses  are  filled 
with  conveniences  which  the  kings  of  former  times  might 
have  envied.  Our  bridges,  our  canals,  our  roads,  our  modes 
of  commimication,  fiU  every  stranger  with  wonder.  Nowhere 
are  manufactures  carried  to  such  perfection.  Nowhere  is  so 
vast  a  mass  of  mechanical  power  collected.  Nowhere  does 
man  exercise  such  a  dominion  over  matter.  These  are  the 
works  of  the  nation.  Compare  them  with  the  works  of  the 
rulers  of  the  nation.  Look  at  the  criminal  law,  at  the  civil 
law,  at  the  modes  of  conveyiag  lands,  at  the  modes  of  con- 
ducting actions.  It  is  hy  these  thiags  that  we  must  judge 
of  our  legislators,  just  as  we  judge  of  our  manufacturers  by 
tjie  cotton  goods  and  the  cutlery  which  they  produce,  just  as 
we  judge  of  our  engineers  by  the  suspension  bridges,  the 
tunnels,  the  steam  carriages  which  they  construct.  Is,  then, 
the  machinery  by  which  justice  is  administered  framed  with 
the  same  exquisite  skill  which  is  found  in  other  kinds  of 
machinery  ?  Can  there  be  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  beauty, the  completeness,  the  speed,  the  pre- 
cision with  which  every  process  is  performed  in  our  factories, 
and  the  awkwardness,  the  rudeness,  the  slowness,  the  un- 
certaiaty  of  the  apparatus  by  which  offences  are  punished  and 
rights  vindicated  ?  Look  at  that  series .  of  penal  statutes,  the 
most  bloody  and  the  most  inefB.cient  in  the  world,  at  the 
puerile  fictions  which  make  every  declaration  and  every  plea 
unintelligible  both  to  plaintiff  and  defendant,  at  the  mum- 
mery of  fines  and  recoveries,  at  the  chaos  of  precedents,  at 
the  bottomless  pit  of  Chancery.  Surely  we  see  the  barbarism 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  highest  civilisation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  side  by  side ;  and  we  see  that  the  barbarism 
belongs  to  the  government  and  the  civilisation  to  the  people. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  last.  If  it  be  not 
terminated  by  wisdom,  it  wiQ  be  terminated  by  violence. 
A  time  has  come  at  which  it  is  not  merely  desirable,  but 
indispensable  to  the  pubHc  safety,  that  the  government 
should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  people  ;  and  it  is 
because  this  biU  seems  to  me  likely  to  bring  the  govemmeni 
into  harmony  with  the  people,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  give  my  hearty  support  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers. 

We  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  this  is  not  the  plan  of 
Eeform  which  the  nation  asked  for.  Be  it  so.  But  you  can- 
not deny  that  it  is  the  plan  of  Eeform  which  the  nation  has 
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accepted.  That,  tliougli  differing  in  many  respects  from 
wliat  was  asked,  it  has  been  accepted  with,  transports  of  joy 
and  gratitude, 'is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  timely  con- 
cession. Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  there  so 
signal  an  example  of  that  true  statesmanship,  which,  at  once 
animating  and  gently  curbing  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  mil- 
lions, guides  it  safely  and  steadily  to  a  happy  goal.  It  is  not 
strange,  that  when  men  are  refused  what  is  reasonable,  they 
should  demand  what  is  unreasonable.  It  is  not  strange  that, 
when  they  fiud  that  their  opinion  is  contemned  and  neglected 
by  the  Legislature,  they  should  lend  a  too  favourable  ear  to 
worthless  agitators.  We  have  seen  how  discontent  may  be 
produced.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  it  may  be  appeased.  We 
have  seen  that  the  true  source  of  the  power  of  demagogues  is 
the  obstinacy  of  rulers,  and  that  a  hberal  Government  makes 
a  conservative  people.  Early  in  the  last  session,  the  Tirst 
Minister  of  the  Crown  declared  that  he  would  consent  to  no 
Eeform;  that  he  thought  our  representative  system,"  just  as 
it  stood,  the  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom ;  that,  if  he  had 
to  make  it  anew,  he  would  make  it  such  as  it  was,  with  all 
its  represented  ruins  and  all  its  unrepresented  cities.  What 
followed?  Every  thing  was  tumult  and  panic.  The  funds 
fell.  The  streets  were  insecure.  Men's  hearts  failed  them 
for  fear.  We  began  to  move  our  property  into  German  in- 
vestments and  American  investments.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  public  mind,  that  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  let  the 
Sovereign  pass  from  his  palace  to  the  Guildhall  of  his  capital. 
What  part  of  his  kingdom  is  there  in  which  His  Majesty  now 
needs  any  other  guard  than  the  affection  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects ?  There  are,  indeed,  still  malecontents ;  and  they  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  friends  of  corruption  and  the 
sowers  of  sedition.  It  is  natural  that  all  who  directly  profit 
by  abuses,  and  all  who  profit  by  the  disaffection  which  abuses 
excite,  should  be  leagued  together  against  a  bill  which,  by 
making  the  government  pm^e,  will  make  the  nation  loyal. 
There  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  real  alliance  between  the 
two  extreme  parties  in  this  country.  They  play  into  each 
other's  hands.  They  live  by  each  other.  Neither  would 
have  any  influence  if  the  other  were  taken  away.'  The  dema- 
gogue would  have  no  audience  but  for  the  indignation  excited 
among  the  multitude  by  the  insolence  of  the  enemies  of  Ee- 
form ;  and  the  last  hope  of  the  enemies  of  Eeform  is  in  the 
uneasiness  excited  among  all  who  have  any  thing  to  lose  by 
the  ravings  of  the  demagogue.    I  see,  and  glad  I  am  to  see, 
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that  the  nation  perfectly  understands  and  justly  appreciates 
this  coalition  between  those  who  hate  all  hberty  and  those 
who  hate  all  order.  England  has  spoken,  and  spoken  out. 
From  her  most  opulent  seaports,  from  her  mamifacturing 
towns,  from  her  capital  and  its  gigantic  snbnrbs,  from  almost 
eyery  one  of  her  counties,  has  gone  forth  a  voice,  answering 
in  no  donbtful  or  faltering  accent  to  that  truly  royal  Yoice 
which  appealed  on  the  twenty-second  of  last  April  to  the 
sense  of  the  nation. 

So  clearly,  indeed,  has  the  sense  of  the  nation  been  ex- 
pressed, that  scarcely  any  person  now  ventures  to  declare 
himself  hostile  to  aU.  Eeform.  We  are,  it  seems,  a  House  of 
Reformers.  Those  very  gentlemen,  who,  a  few  months  ago, 
were  vehement  against  all  change,  now  own  that  some  change 
may  be  proper,  may  be  necessary.  They  assure  us,  that  their 
opposition  is  directed,  not  against  Parhamentary  Eeform,  but 
against  the  particular  plan  which  is  now  before  us,  and  that 
a  Tory  Ministry  would  devise  a  much  better  plan.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  these  tactics  are  unsMlfal.  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  when  om*  opponents  defended  the  existing  system  in 
every  part,  they  occupied  a  stronger  position  than  at  present. 
As  my  noble  friend  the  PajTnaster-G-eneral  said,  they  have 
committed  an  error  resembling  that  of  the  Scotch  army  at 
Dunbar.  They  have  left  the  high  ground  from  which  we 
might  have  had  some  dificulty  in  dislodging  them.  They 
have  come  down  to  low  ground,  where  they  are  at  our  mercy. 
Surely,  as  Cromwell  said,  surely  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them 
into  our  hand. 

For,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  almost  every 
argument  which  they  have  urged  against  this  Eeform  Bill 
may  be  urged  with  equal  force,  or  with  greater  force,  against 
any  Eeform  Bill  which  they  can  themselves  bring  in. 

First  take,  what,  indeed,  are  not  arguments,  but  wretched 
substitutes  for  arguments,  those  vague  terms  of  reproach 
which  have  been  so  largely  employed,  here  and  elsewhere,  by 
our  opponents ;  revolutionary,  anarchical,  traitorous,  and  so 
forth-  It  will,  I  apprehend,  hardly  be  disputed  that  these 
epithets  can  be  just  as  easily  appHed  to  one  Eeform  Bill  as 
to  another. 

But,  you  say," "intimidation  has  been  used  to  promote  the 
passing  of  this  bOl ;  and  it  would  be  disgraceful,  and  of  evil 
example,  that  Parliament  should  yield  to  intimidation.  But 
surely,  if  that  argument  be  of  any  force  against  the  present 
bill,  it  will  be  of  tenfold  force  agaiast  any  Eeform  Bill  pro- 
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posed  hj  you.  For  this  bill  is  tlie  work  of  men  wlio  are  Re- 
formers from  conscientious  conviction^  of  men,  some  of  whom 
were  Eeformers  when  Reformer  was  a  name  of  reproach,  of 
men,  all  of  whom  were  Reformers  "before  the  nation  had 
begun  to  demand  Reform  in  imperatiye  and  menacing  tones. 
But  you  are  notoriously  Reformers  merely  from  fear.  Tou 
are  Reformers  imder  duress.  If  a  concession  is  to  be  made 
to  the  public  importunity,  you  can  hardly  deny  that  it  will  be 
made  with  more  grace  and  dignity  by  Lord  Grey  than  by  you.' 

Then  you  complain  of  the  anomahes  of  the  bill.  One 
county,  you  say,  will  have  twelve  members;  and  another 
county,  which  is  larger  and  more  populous,  will  have  only 
ten.  Some  towns,  which  are  to  have  only  one  member,  are 
more  considerable  than  other  towns  which  are  to  have  two. 
Do  those  who  make  these  objections,  objections  which  by  the 
bye  will  be  more  in  place  when  the  bill  is  in  committee, 
seriously  mean  to  say  that  a  Tory  Reform  Bill  will  leave  no 
anomalies  in  the  representative  system  P  For  my  own  part, 
I  trouble  myself  not  at  all  about  anomalies,  considered  merely 
as  anomahes.  I  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  lifting  up  my 
hand  to  get  rid  of  an  anomaly  that  was  not  also  a  grievance. 
But  if  gentlemen  have  such  a  horror  of  anomahes,  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  so  long  have  persisted  in  upholding 
a  system  made  up  of  anomahes  far  greater  than  any  that  can 
be  found  in  this  bill  (a  cry  of  no!).  Tes;  far  greater. 
Answer  me,  if  you  can ;  but  do  not  interrupt  me.  On  this 
point,  indeed,  it  is  much  easier  to  interrupt  than  to  answer. 
For  who  can  answer  plain  arithmetical  demonstration  ?  Un- 
der the  present  system,  Manchester^  with  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  has  no  members.  Old  Sarum,  with  no  in- 
habitants, has  two  members.  Find  me  such  an  anomaly  in 
the  schedules  which  are  now  on  the  table.  But  is  it  possible 
that  you,  that  Tories,  can  seriously  mean  to  adopt  the 
only  plan  which  can  remove  all  anomalies  from  the  repre- 
sentative system?  Are  you  prepared  to  have,  after  every  de- 
cennial census,  a  new  distribution  of  members  among  electoral 
districts  ?  Is  your  plan  of  Reform  that  which  Mr.  Canning 
satirised  as  the  most  crazy  of  aU  the  projects  of  the  disciples 
of  Tom  Paine  ?    Do  you  reaUy  mean 

"  That  each  fair  burgh,  numerically  free, 
Sliall  choose  its  members  by  the  rule  of  three  ?" 

If  not,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Reform 
Bill. 
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But  your  great  objection  to  this  "bill  is  that  it  will  not  be 
final.    I  ask  yon  whether  yon  think  that  any  Keform  Bill 
which  yon  can  frame  will  be  final  ?  I'or  my  part  I  do  believe 
that  the  settlement  proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers  will 
be  final,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  a  wise  man  ever  nses  that 
word.    I  believe  that  it  wiU  last  during  that  time  for  which 
alone  we  ought  at  present  to  thmk  of  legislating.  Another 
generation  may  find  in  the  new  representative  system  defects 
such  as  we  find  in  the  old  representative  system.  Civilisation 
wOl  proceed.    Wealth  will  increase.  Industry  and  trade  will 
find  out  new  seats.    The  same  causes  which  have  turned  so 
many  villages  into  great  towns,  which  have  turned  so  many 
thousands  of  sq[uare  miles  of  fir  and  heath  into  cornfields  and 
orchards,  will  continue  to  operate.    Who  can  say  that  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  there  may  not  be,  on  the  shore  of  some 
desolate  and  silent  bay  in  the  Hebrides,  another  Liverpool, 
with  its  docks  and  warehouses  and  endless  forests  of  masts  ? 
Who  can  say  that  the  huge  chimneys  of  another  Manchester 
may  not  rise  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara?    For  our  children 
we  do  not  pretend  to  legislate.    All  that  we  can  do  for  them 
is  to  leave  to  them  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  great  reforms  ought  to  be  made.    In  the  only  sense, 
therefore,  in  which  a  statesman  ought  to  say  that  anything  is 
final,  I  pronounce  this  bill  final.  But  in  what  sense  will  your 
bill  be  final?    Suppose  that  you  could  defeat  the  Ministers, 
that  you  coxdd  displace  them,  that  you  could  form  a  govern- 
ment, that  you  could  obtain  a  majority  in  this  House,  what 
course  would  events  take  ?    There  is  no  difficulty  in  foresee- 
ing the  stages  of  the  rapid  progress  downward.    First  we 
should  have  a  mock  reform ;  a  Bassietlaw  reform  3  a  reform 
worthy  of  those  politicians  who,  when  a  delinquent  borough 
had  forfeited  its  franchise,  and  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  determine  what  they  would  do  with  two  seats  in 
Parhament,  deliberately  gave  those  seats,  not  to  Manchester 
or  Birmingham  or  Leeds,  not  to  Lancashire  or  Staffordshire 
or  Devonshire,  but  to  a  constituent  body  studiously  selected 
because  it  was  not  large,  and  because  it  was  not  independent ; 
a  reform  worthy  of  those  politicians  who,  only  twelve  months 
ago,  refused  to  give  members  to  the  three  greatest  manufac- 
turing towns  in  the  world.   We  should  have  a  reform  which 
would  produce  aU  the  evils  and  none  of  the  benefits  of 
change,  which  would  take  away  from  the  representative 
system  the  foundation  of  prescription,  and  yet  would  not 
substitute  the  surer  foundation  of  reason  and  public  good. 
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The  people  would  be  at  once  emboldened  and  exasperated ; 
emboldened  because  they  would  see  that  they  had  frightened 
the  Tories  into  making  a  pretence  of  reforming  the  Par- 
liament^ and  exasperated  because  they  would  see  that  the 
Tory  Eeform  was  a  mere  pretence.    Then  would  come  agita- 
tion, tumult,  political  associations,  libels,  inflainmatory  har- 
angues.   Coercion  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.   This  is  no 
age,  this  is  no  country,  for  the  war  of  power  against  opinion. 
Those  Jacobin  mountebanks,  whom  this  biU  would  at  once 
send  back  to  their  native  obscurity,  would  rise  into  fearful 
importance.    The  law  would  be  sometimes  braved  and  some- 
times evaded.    In  short,  England  would  soon  be  what  Ire 
land  was  at  the  beginning  of  1829.    Then,  at  length,  as  in 
1829,  would  come  the  late  and  vain  repentance.    Then,  Sir, 
amidst  the  generous  cheers  of  the  Whigs,  who  will  be  again, 
occupying  their  old  seats  on  your  left  hand,  and  amidst  the 
indignant  murmurs  of  those  staunch  Tories  who  are  now 
again  trusting  to  be  again  betrayed,  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  opposite  wiU  rise  from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  pro- 
pose that  bill  on  which  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  set.  But 
wiU  that  bill  be  then  accepted  with  the  delight  and  thank- 
fulness with  which  it  was  received  last  March  P  Remember 
Ireland.    Eemember,  how,  in  that  country,  concessions  too 
long  delayed  were  at  last  received.    That  great  boon  which 
in  1801,  in  1813,  in  1825,  would  have  won  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions, given  too  late,  and  given  from  fear,  only  produced  new 
clamours  and  new  dangers.    Is  not  one  such  lesson  enough 
for  one  generation  ?    A  noble  Lord  opposite  told  us  not  to 
expect  that  this  bill  will  have  a  conciliatory  eJBfect.  Ee- 
collect,  he  said,  how  the  Trench  aristocracy  surrendei^ed  their 
privileges  in  1789,  and  how  that  surrender  was  requited. 
EecoUect  that  Day  of  Sacrifices  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Day  of  Dupes.    Sir,  that  day  was  afterwards  called  the 
Day  of  Dupes,  not  because  it  was  the  Day  of  Sacrifices,  but 
because  it  was  the  Day  of  Sacrifices  too  long  deferred.  It 
was  because  the  French  aristocracy  resisted  reform  in  1788, 
that  they  were  unable  to  resist  revolution  in  1789.    It  was 
because  they  clung  too  long  to  odious  exemptions  and  dis- 
tinctions, that  they  were  at  last  unable  to  save  their  lands, 
their  mansions,  their  heads.  They  would  not  endure  Turgot : 
and  they  had  to  endure  Eobespierre. 

I  am  far  indeed  from  wishing  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  should  be  influenced  by  fear  in  the  bad  and  unworthy 
sense  of  that  word.  But  there  is  an  honest  and  honorable  fear. 
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wliich.  well  becomes  tliose  wIlo  are  entrusted  with,  tlie  dearest 
interests  of  a  great  community ;  and  to  that  fear  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  make  an  earnest  appeal.  It  is  Tery  well  to  talk 
of  confironting  sedition  boldly,  and  of  enforcing  the  law 
against  those  who  would  disturb  the  public  peace.  "No  doubt 
a  tumult  caused  by  local  and  temporary  irritation  ougbt  to  be 
suppressed  with,  promptitude  and  yigour.  Such  disturbances, 
for  example,  as  those  which  Lord  George  Gordon  raised  in 
1780,  sbould  be  instantly  put  down  with  the  strong  hand. 
But  woe  to  the  Government  which  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  nation  and  a  mob !  Woe  to  the  Government  which  thinks 
that  a  great,  a  steady,  a  long  continued  movement  of  the 
public  mind  is  to  be  stopped  like  a  street  riot !  This  error 
has  been  twice  fatal  to  the  great  House  of  Bourbon.  God  be 
praised,  our  rulers  have  been  wiser.  The  golden  opportunity, 
which.,  if  once  suffered  to  escape,  might  never  have  been  re- 
trieved, has  been  seized.  Nothing,  I  jBrmly  believe,  can  now 
prevent  the  passing  of  this  noble  law,  this  second  Bill  of 
Eights.  [Murmurs.]  Yes,  I  call  it,  and  the  nation  calls  it, 
and  our  posterity  will  long  call  it,  this  second  BiU  of  Eights, 
this  Greater  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  England.  The  year 
1831  will,  I  trust,  exhibit  the  first  example  of  the  manner  in 
which,  it  behoves  a  free  and  enlightened  people  to  purify  their 
polity  from  old  and  deeply  seated  abuses,  without  bloodshed, 
without  violence,  without  rapine,  all  points  freely  debated,  all 
the  forms  of  senatorial  deliberation  punctiliously  observed, 
industry  and  trade  not  for  a  moment  interrupted,  the  autho- 
rity of  law  not  for  a  moment  suspended.  These  are  things 
of  which,  we  may  well  be  proud.  These  are  things  which, 
swell  the  heart  up  with  a  good  hope  for  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. I  cannot  but  anticipate  a  long  series  of  happy  years ; 
of  years  during  which  a  parental  Government  will  be  firmly 
supported  by  a  grateful  nation ;  of  years  during  which,  war,  if 
war  should  be  inevitable,  wiU  find  us  an  united  people ;  of 
years  preeminently  distinguished  by  the  progress  of  arts,  by 
the  improvement  of  laws,  by  the  augmentation  of  the  public 
resources,  by  the  diminution  of  the  public  burdens,  by  aU 
those  victories  of  peace,  in  which,  far  more  than  in  any 
military  successes,  consists  tbe  true  felicity  of  states,  and  the 
true  glory  of  statesmen.  With  such  hopes,  Sir,  and  such, 
feelings,  I  give  my  cordial  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
bin  wliich  I  consider  as  in  itself  deserving  of  the  warmest 
approbation,  and  as  indispensably  necessary,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  the  repose  of  the  country  and 
to  the  stability  of  the  throne. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  20th  of  September,-  1831, 


On  Monday,  the  nineteentli  of  September,  1831,  tlie  Bill  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales  was  read 
a  third  time,  at  an  early  hour  and  in  a  thin  house,  without  any 
debate.  But  on  the  question  whether  the  Bill  should  pass  a  dis- 
cussion arose  which  lasted  three  nights.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second  of  September  the  House  divided  ;  and  the  BUI 
passed  by  345  votes  to  236.  The  following  Speech  was  made  on 
the  second  night  of  the  debate. 

It  is  not  without  great  diffidence.  Sir,  that  I  rise  to  address 
yon  on  a  subject  which  has  been  nearly  exhausted.  Indeed, 
I  should  not  have  risen  had  I  not  thought  that,  though  the 
arguments  on  this  question  are  for  the  most  part  old,  our 
•situation  at  present  is  in  a  great  measure  new.  At  length 
the  Eeform  Bill^  having  passed  without  vital  injury  through 
•all  the  dangers  which  threatened  it,  during  a  long  and  minute 
discussion,  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  and  from  the  dis- 
sensions of  its  friends,  comes  before  us  for  our  final  ratification, 
altered,  indeed,  in  some  of  its  details  for  the  better,  and  in 
some  for  the  worse,  but  in  its  great  principles  still  the  same 
biU  which,  on  the  first  of  March,  was  proposed  to  the  late 
Parliament,  the  same  biU  which  was  received  with  joy  and 
gratitude  by  the  whole  nation,  the  same  bill  which,  in  an 
instant,  took  away  the  power  of  interested  agitators,  and 
united  in  one  firm  body  all  the  sects  of  sincere  Eeform ers,  the 
same  bill  which,  at  the  late  election,  received  the  approbation 
of  almost  every  great  constituent  body  in  the  empire.  "With 
a  confidence  which  discussion  has  only  strengthened,  with  an 
assured  hope  of  great  public  blessings  if  the  vrish  of  the  nation 
fihah  be  gratified,  with  a  deep  and  solemn  apprehension  of 
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great  public  calamities  if  that  wish  shall  be  disappointed^ 
for  the  last  time^  give  my  most  heartj  assent  to  this  noble 
law,  destined,  I  trust,  to  be  the  parent  of  many  good  laws,, 
and,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  to  secure  the  repose  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  my  country. 

"WTien  I  say  that  I  expect  this  bill  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  encourage 
those  chimerical  hopes  which  the  honorable  and  learned 
Member  for  Eye"^,  who  has  so  much  distinguished  himself 
in  this  debate,  has  imputed  to  the  Eeformers.  The  people^ 
he  says,  are  for  the  bill,  because  they  expect  that  it  will 
immediately  relieve  all  their  distresses.  Sir,  I  believe  that 
very  few  of  that  large  and  respectable  class  which  we  are 
now  about  to  admit  to  a  share  of  political  power  entertain 
any  such  absurd  expectation.  They  expect  relief,  I  doubt 
not;  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  find  it:  but  sudden 
relief  they  are  far  too  wise  to  expect.  The  bill,  says  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  is  good  for  nothing :  it  is 
merely  theoretical :  it  removes  no  real  and  sensible  evil :  it 
will  not  give  the  people  more  work,  or  higher  wages,  or 
cheaper  bread.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  the  biU  wiU  not  imme- 
diately give  aU  those  things  to  the  people.  But  will  any 
institutions  give  them  all  those  things  ?  Do  the  present 
institutions  of  the  country  secm-e  to  them  those  advantages  ? 
If  we  are  to  pronounce  the  Eeform  BiU.  good  for  nothings 
because  it  wiU  not  at  once  raise  the  nation  from  distress  to 
prosperity,  what  are  we  to  say  of  that  system  under  which 
the  nation  has  been  of  late  sinking  from  prosperity  into 
distress  ?  The  defect  is  not  in  the  Eeform  BiU,  but  in  the 
very  nature  of  government.  On  the  physical  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  government  acts  not  as  a  specific, 
but  as  an  alterative.  Its  operation  is  powerful,  indeed,  and 
certain,  but  gradual  and  indirect.  The  business  of  govern- 
ment is  not  directly  to  mate  the  people  rich,  but  to  protect 
them  in  making  themselves  rich ;  and  a  government  which, 
attempts  more  than  this  is  precisely  the  government  which,  is 
likely  to  perform  less.  Governments  do  not  and  cannot 
support  the  people.  We  have  no  miraculous  powers:  we 
have  not  the  rod  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver :  we  cannot  rain 
down  bread  on  the  multitude  from  Heaven :  we  cannot  smite 
the  rock  and  give  them  to  drmk.  We  can  give  them  only 
freedom  to  employ  their  industry  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
security  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  their  industry  has  acquired^ 
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These  advantages  it  is  our  duty  to  give  at  tlie  smallest  pos- 
sible cost.  The  diligeace  and  forethought  of  individuals  wiU 
thus  have  fair  play ;  and  it  is  only  "by  the  diligence  and  fore- 
thought of  individuals  that  the  community  can  become 
prosperous.  I  am  not  aware  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers^ 
or  any  of  the  supporters  of  this  biU^  have  encouraged  the 
people  to  hope,  that  Eeform  will  remove  distress,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  this  indirect  process.  By  this  indirect 
process  the  bill  wOl,  I  feel  assured,  conduce  to  the  national 
prosperity.  If  it  had  been  passed  fifbeen  years  ago,  it  would 
have  saved  us  from  our  present  embarrassments.  If  we  pass 
it  now,  it  will  gradually  extricate  us  from  them.  It  will 
secure  to  us  a  House  of  Commons,  which,  by  preserving 
peace,  by  destroying  monopolies,  by  taking  away  unnecessary 
pubHc  burthens,  by  judiciously  distributing  necessary  public 
burthens,  wiU,  in  the  progress  of  time,  greatly  improve  our  con- 
dition.. This  it  will  do ;  and  those  who  blame  it  for  not  doing 
more  blame  it  for  not  doing  what  no  Constitution,  no  code  of 
laws,  ever  did  or  ever  will  do  ;  what  no  legislator,  who  was  not 
an  ignorant  and  unprincipled  quack,  ever  ventured  to  promise^ 
But  chimerical  as  are  the  hopes  which  the  honorable  and 
learned  Member  for  Eye  imputes  to  the  people,  they  are  not, 
I  think,  more  chimerical  than  the  fears  which  he  has  himself 
avowed.  Indeed,  those  very  gentlemen  who  are  constantly 
telling  us  that  we  are  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  that  we  pay 
no  attention  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  that  we  are  mere 
theorists,  are  themselves  the  despisers  of  experience,  are 
themselves  the  mere  theorists.  They  are  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  admitting  into  Parliament  members  elected  by 
ten  pound  householders.  They  have  formed  in  their  own 
imaginations  a  most  frightful  idea  of  these  members.  My 
honorable  and  learned  friend,  the  Member  for  Cockermouth*, 
is  certain  that  these  members  will  take  every  opportunity  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  journeyman  in  opposition  to* 
those  of  the  capitalist.  The  honorable  and  learned  Member 
for  Eye  is  convinced  that  none  but  persons  who  have  strongs 
local  connections,  will  ever  be  returned  for  such  constituent 
bodies.  My  honorable  friend,  the  Member  for  Thetfordf,. 
tells  us,  that  none  but  mob  orators,  men  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  basest  court  to  the  multitude,  will  have  any  chance 
Other  speakers  have  gone  still  further,  and  have  described  to 
us  the  future  borough  members  as  so  many  Marats  and 
Santerres,  low,  fierce,  desperate  men,  who  wiU  turn  the 


*  Sir  James  Scarlett. 
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House  into  a  bear  garden,  and  wIlo  will  try  to  turn  the 
monarcliy  into  a  repnUic,  mere  agitators,  witliont  honor, 
witliont  sense,  without  education,  without  the  feelings  or  the 
manners  of  gentlemen.  Whenever,  during  the  course  of  the 
fatiguing  discussions  by  which  we  have  been  so  long  occupied, 
there  has  been  a  cry  of  "  question,^^  or  a  noise  at  the  bar,  the 
orator  who  has  been  interrupted  has  remarked,  that  such 
proceedings  will  be  quite  in  place  in  the  Eeformed  Parlia- 
ment, but  that  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  still  an  assembly  of  gentlemen.  This,  I  say,  is 
to  set  up  mere  theory,  or  rather  mere  prejudice,  in  opposition 
to  long  and  ample  experience.  Are  the  gentlemen  who  talk 
thus  ignorant  that  we  have  aheady  the  means  of  judging 
what  kind  of  men  the  ten  pound  householders  will  send  up 
to  Parliament  ?  Are  they  ignorant  that  there  are  even  now 
large  towns  with  very  popular  franchises,  with  franchises 
even  more  democratic  than  those  which  will  be  bestowed  by 
the  present  bill?  Ought  they  not,  on  their  own  principles, 
to  look  at  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  have  aheady 
been  made,  instead  of  predicting  frightful  calamities  at 
random  ?  How  do  the  facts  which  are  before  us  agree  with 
their  theories  ?  Nottingham  is  a  city  with  a  franchise  even 
more  democratic  than  that  which  this  bill  establishes.  Does 
Nottingham  send  hither  mere  vulgar  demagogues  ?  It  re- 
turns two  distinguished  men,  one  an  advocate,  the  other  a 
soldier,  both  unconnected  with  the  town.  Every  man  paying 
scot  and  lot  has  a  vote  at  Leicester.  This  is  a  lower  franchise 
than  the  ten  pound  franchise.  Do  we  find  that  the  Members 
for  Leicester  are  the  mere  tools  of  the  journeymen  ?  I  was 
at  Leicester  during  the  contest  of  1826 ;  and  I  recollect  that 
the  suffrages  of  the  scot  and  lot  voters  were  pretty  equally 
divided  between  two  candidates,  neither  of  them  connected 
with  the  place,  neither  of  them  a  slave  of  the  mob,  one  a 
Tory  Baronet  from  Derbyshu-e,  the  other  a  most  respectable 
and  excellent  friend  of  mine,  connected  with  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  and  also  an  inhabitant  of  Derbyshire.  Look 
at  Norwich.  Look  at  Northampton,  with  a  franchise  more 
democratic  than  even  the  scot  and  lot  franchise.  North- 
ampton formerly  returned  Mr.  Perceval,  and  now  returns 
gentlemen  of  high  respectabihty,  gentlemen  who  have  a 
great  stake  in  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  country* 
Look  at  the  metropolitan  districts.  This  is  an  a  fortiori 
case.  Nay  it  is— the  expression,  I  fear,  is  awkward — an 
a  fortiori  ease  at  two  removes.    The  ten  pound  householders 
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of  tlie  metropolis  are  persons  in  a  lower  station  of  life  than 
the  ten  ponnd  honseholders  of  other  towns.  The  scot  and 
lot  franchise  in  the  metropolis  is  again  lower  than  the  ten 
ponnd  franchise.  Tet  have  Westminster  and  Sonthwark 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  ns  members  of  whom  we  have 
had  reason  to  be  ashamed,  of  whom  we  have  not  had  reason 
to  be  proud?  I  do  not  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster and  Sonthwark  have  always  expressed  their  pohtical 
sentiments  with  proper  moderation.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  this :  what  kind  of  men  have  they 
elected?  The  very  principle  of  all  Representative  govern- 
ment is,  that  men  who  do  not  judge  well  of  public  affairs 
may  be  quite  competent  to  choose  others  who  wiU  judge 
better.  Whom,  then,  have  Westminster  and  Sonthwark 
sent  us  during  the  last  fifty  years,  years  fall  of  great  events, 
years  of  intense  popular  excitement  ?  Take  any  one  of  those 
nomination  boroughs,  the  patrons  of  which  have  conscien- 
tiously endeavoured  to  send  fit  men  into  this  House.  Com- 
pare the  Members  for  that  borough  with  the  Members  for 
Westminster  and  Sonthwark  5  and  you  will  have  no  doubt  to 
which  the  preference  is  due.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Tierney,  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly. 
Tet  I  must  pause  at  the  name  of  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly.  Was 
he  a  mob  orator  ?  Was  he  a  servile  flatterer  of  the  multitude  ? 
Sir,  if  he  had  any  fault,  if  there  was  any  blemish  on  that 
most  serene  and  spotless  character,  that  character  which 
every  public  man,  and  especially  every  professional  man 
engaged  in  politics,  ought  to  propose  to  himself  as  a  model, 
it  was  this,  that  he  despised  popularity  too  much  and  too 
visibly.  The  honorable  Member  for  Thetford  told  us  that 
the  honorable  and  learned  Member  for  Rye,  with  all  his 
talents,  would  have  no  chance  of  a  seat  in  the  Reformed 
Parliament,  for  want  of  the  qualifications  which  succeed  on 
the  hustings.  Did  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ever  appear  on  the 
hustings  of  Westminster  ?  He  never  solicited  one  vote  ;  he 
never  showed  himself  to  the  electors,  -till  he  had  been  returned 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Even  then,  as  I  have  heard  from 
one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
submitted  to  be  chaired.  He  shrank  from  being  made  a 
show.  He  loved  the  people,  and  he  served  them;  but 
Coriolanus  himself  was  not  less  fit  to  canvass  them.  I  will 
mention  one  other  name,  that  of  a  man  of  whom  I  have  only 
a  childish  recollection,  but  who  must  have  been  intimately 
known  to  many  of  those  who  hear  me,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton. 
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He  was  a  man  eniinently  iiprigTit;,  honorable;,  and  religions,  a 
man  of  strong  nnderstanding,  a  man  of  great  political  know- 
ledge ;  but,  in  all  respects,  the  very  reverse  of  a  mob  orator. 
He  was  a  man  who  wonld  not  liave  yielded  to  what  he  con- 
sidered as  nnreas enable  clamonr,  I  will  not  say  to  save  his 
seat,  but  to  save  his  life.  Yet  he  continued  to  represent 
Southwark,  Parliament  after  Parliament,  for  many  years. 
Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  scot  and  lot  voters  of  the 
metropolis  5  and  there  is  clearly  less  reason  to  expect  demo- 
cratic violence  from  ten  pound  householders  than  from  scot 
and  lot  householders ;  and  from  ten  pound  householders  in 
the  country  towns  than  from  ten  pound  householders  in 
London.  Experience,  I  say,  therefore,  is  on  our  side ;  and 
on  the  side  of  our  opponents  nothing  but  mere  conjecture 
and  mere  assertion.  \y 

Sir,  when  this  bill  was  first  brought  forward,  I  supported 
it,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but,  also, 
because  I  was  convinced  that  to  reject  it  would  be  a  course 
full  of  danger.  I  believe  that  the  danger  of  that  course  is 
in  no  respect  diminished.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  increased.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  re-action.  The 
warmth  of  the  public  feeling,  it  seems,  has  abated.  In  this 
story  both  the  sections  of  the  party  opposed  to  Eeform  are 
agreed;  those  who  hate  Eeform,  because  it  will  remove 
abuses,  and  those  who  hate  it,  because  it  wiU  avert  anarchy ; 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  electing  body  controlled  by  eject- 
ments, and  those  who  wish  to  see  it  controlled  by  riots. 
They  must  now,  I  thint,  be  undeceived.  They  must  have 
aheady  discovered  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  a  reaction 
is  to  talk  about  it,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is 
at  once  rekindled  by  any  indiscreet  mention  of  their  seeming 
coolness.  This,  Sir,  is  not  the  first  reaction  which  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  Opposition  has  discovered  since  the  Eeform 
Bill  was  brought  in.  Every  gentleman  who  sat  in  the  late 
ParHament,  every  gentleman  who,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
late  Parliament,  paid  attention  to  political  speeches  and 
publications,  must  remember  how,  for  some  time  before  the 
debate  -on  G-eneral  Gascoyne's  motion,  and  during  the  debate 
on  that  motion,  and  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  dissolution, 
we  were  told  that  public  feeling  had  cooled.  The  right  honor- 
able Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  told  us  so.  All 
the  literary  organs  of  the  Opposition,  from  the  Quarterly 
Eeview  down  to  the  Morning  Post,  told  us  so.  All  the 
Members  of  the  Opposition  with  whom  we  conversed  in 
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private  told  us  so.  I  tave  in  mj  eye  a  noble  friend  of  mine, 
wlio  assured  me,  on  the  very  night  wHch  preceded  the  dis- 
solution, that  the  people  had  ceased  to  be  zealous  for  the 
Ministerial  plan,  and  that  we  were  more  likely  to  lose  than 
to  gain  by  the  elections.  The  appeal  was  made  to  the  people; 
and  what  was  the  result  9  What  sign  of  a  reaction  appeared 
among  the  Livery  of  London  ?  What  sign  of  a  reaction  did 
the  honorable  Baronet  who  now  represents  Otehampton  find 
among  the  freeholders  of  Cornwall  P"^  How  was  it  with  the 
large  represented  towns  ?  Had  Liverpool  cooled  ?  or  Bris- 
tol? or  Leicester?  or  Coventry?  or  Nottingham?  or  Nor- 
wich ?  How  was  it  with  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing 
industry,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  and  Staffordshire,  and 
Warwickshire,  and  Cheshire  ?  How  was  it  with  the  agricul- 
tm-al  districts,  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  Leices- 
tershire and  Lincolnshire,  Kent  and  Essex,  Oxfordshire, 
Hampshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire  ?  How 
was  it  with  the  strongholds  of  aristocratical  influence, 
Newark,  and  Stamford,  and  Hertford,  and  St.  Alban's? 
Never  did  any  people  display,  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  law,  so  generous  a  fervour,  or  so  steadfast  a  determina- 
tion, as  that  very  people  whose  apparent  languor  had  just 
before  inspired  the  enemies  of  Eeform  with  a  delusive  hope. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  reaction  of  April;  and,  if  that 
lesson  shall  not  profit  those  to  whom  it  was  given,  such  and 
yet  more  signal  will  be  the  end  of  the  reaction  of  September. 
The  two  cases  are  strictly  analogous.  In  both  cases  the 
people  were  eager  when  they  believed  the  biU  to  be  in 
danger,  and  quiet  when  they  believed  it  to  be  in  security. 
During  the  three  or  four  weeks  which  followed  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Ministerial  plan,  all  was  joy,  and  gratitude, 
and  vigorous  exertion.  Everywhere  meetings  were  held: 
everywhere  resolutions  were  passed:  from  every  quarter 
were  sent  up  petitions  to  this  House,  and  addresses  to  the 
Throne :  and  then  the  nation,  having  given  vent  to  its  first 
feelings  of  delight,  having  clearly  and  strongly  expressed  its 
opinions,  having  seen  the  principle  of  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  second  reading,  became  com- 
posed, and  awaited  the  result  with  a  tranquillity  which  the 
Opposition  mistook  for  indifference.  All  at  once  the  aspect 
of  affairs  changed.  General  Gaseoyne's  amendment  was 
carried :  the  biE  was  again  in  danger :  exertions  were  again 
necessary.    Then  was  it  well  seen  whether  the  calmness  of 
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tTie  public  mind  was  any  iadication  of  indifference.  The 
depth  and  sincerity  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  were  proved^ 
not  by  mere  talking,  but  by  actions,  by  votes,  by  sacrifices. 
Intimidation  was  defied :  expenses  were  rejected :  old  ties 
were  broken :  the  people  straggled  manfully :  they  triumphed 
gloriously :  they  placed  the  bill  in  perfect  security,  as  far  as 
this  House  was  concerned;  and  they  returned  to  their 
repose.    They  are  now,  as  they  were  on  the  eve  of  General 
Grascoyne's  motion,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  dehberations 
of  Parliament,  without  any  indecent  show  of  violence,  but 
with  anxious  interest  and  immovable  resolution.    And  be- 
cause they  are  not  exhibiting  that  noisy  and  rapturous 
enthusiasm  which  is  in  its  own  nature  transient,  because 
they  are  not  as  much  excited  as  on  the  day  when  the  plan 
of  the  Government  was  first  made  known  to  them,  or  on  the 
day  when  the  late  Parliament  was  dissolved,  because  they  do 
not  go  on  week  after  week,  hallooing,  and  holding  meetings, 
and  marching  about  with  flags,  and  making  bonfires,  and 
illuminating  their  houses,  we  are  again  told  that  there  is  a 
reaction.    To  such  a  degree  can  men  be  deceived  by  their 
vsdshes,  in  spite  of  their  own  recent  experience.    Sir,  there 
is  no  reaction ;  and  there  will  be  no  reaction.    AU  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  convinces  me  only  that  those  who 
are  now,  for  the  second  time,  raising  this  cry,  know  nothing 
of  the  crisis  in  which  they  are  called  on  to  act,  or  of  the 
nation  which  they  aspire  to  govern.  All  their  opinions  respect- 
ing this  bill  are  founded  on  one  great  error.    They  imagine 
that  the  public  feeling  concerning  Reform  is  a  mere  whim 
which  sprang  up  suddenly  out  of  nothing,  and  which  will  as 
suddenly  vanish  into  nothing.    They,  therefore,  confidently 
expect  a  reaction.  They  are  always  looking  out  for  a  reaction. 
Everything  that  they  see,  or  that  they  hear,  they  construe 
into  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  this  reaction.    They  resembte 
the  man  in  Horace,  who  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ex- 
pecting that  it  will  every  moment  pass  by  and  leave  him  a 
clear  passage,  not  knowing  the  depth  and  abundance  of  the 
fountain  which  feeds  it,  not  knowing  that  it  flows,  and  will 
flow  on  for  ever.    They  have  found  out  a  hundred  ingenious 
devices  by  which  they  deceive  themselves.    Sometimes  they 
teU  us  that  the  public  feeling  about  Reform  was  caused  by 
the  events  which  took  place  at  Paris  about  fourteen  months 
ago  ;  though  every  observant  and  impartial  man  knows,  that 
the  excitement  which  the  late  French  revolution  pacoduced 
in  England  was  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  that  progress 
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whicli  liberal  opinions  liad  made  amongst  ns.  Sometimes 
they  tell  ns  that  we  should  not  have  been  troubled  with  any 
complaints  on  the  subject  of  the  Eepresentation,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  had  agreed  to  a  certain  motion,  made  in  the 
Session  of  1830^  for  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  public 
distress.  I  remember  nothing  about  that  motion;,  except 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  dullest  debate  ever  known ;  and  the 
country,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  cared  not  one  straw  about 
it.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  men  of  real  ability  can  deceive 
themselves  so  grossly,  as  to  think  that  any  change  in  the 
government  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  the  rejection  of  any  single 
motion,  however  popular,  could  all  at  once  raise  up  a  great, 
rich,  enlightened  nation,  against  its  ancient  institations  ? 
Could  such  small  drops  have  produced  an  overflowing,  if  the 
vessel  had  not  abeady  been  filled  to  the  very  brim  ?  These 
explanations  are  incredible,  and  if  they  were  credible,  would 
be  anything  but  consolatory.  If  it  were  really  true  that  the 
English  people  had  taken  a  sudden  aversion  to  a  represen- 
tative system  which  they  had  always  loved  and  admired, 
because  a  single  division  in  Parliament  had  gone  against 
their  wishes,  or  because,  in  a  foreign  country,  in  circum- 
stances bearing  not  the  faintest  analogy  to  those  in  which 
we  are  placed,  a  change  of  dynasty  had  happened,  what  hope 
could  we  have  for  such  a  nation  of  madmen?  How  could 
we  expect  that  the  present  form  of  government,  or  any  form 
of  government,  would  be  durable  amongst  them  ? 

Sir,  the  public  feeling  concerning  Eeform  is  of  no  such 
recent  origin,  and  springs  from  no  such  frivolous  causes. 
Its  first  faint  conmiencement  may  be  traced  far,  very  far^ 
back  in  our  history.  During  seventy  years  that  feeling  has 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Through  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  the  Third,  it  was 
gradually  increasing.  The  great  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  State  were  favourable  to  Eeform.  Plans  of  reform 
were  supported  by  large  and  most  respectable  minorities  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Prench  Eevolution,  filling  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  with  an  extreme  dread  of  change, 
and  the  war  calling  away  the  public  attention  from  internal 
to  external  politics,  threw  the  question  back;  but  the 
people  never  lost  sight  of  it.  Peace  came,  and  they  were  at 
leisure  to  think  of  domestic  improvements.  Distress  came, 
and  they  suspected,  as  was  natural,  that  their  distress  was 
the  effect  of  unfaithful  stewardship  and  unskilful  legislation. 
An  opinion  favourable  to  Parhamentary  Eeform  grew  up 
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rapidly,  and  became  strong  among  the  middle  classes.  But 
one  tie,  one  strong  tie,  still  bonnd  those  classes  to  tlie  Torj^ 
party-   I  mean  tlie  Catholic  Question.    It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that,  on  that  snbject,  a  large  proportion,  a  majority,  I 
fear,  of  the  middle  class  of  EngKshmen,  conscientiously  held 
opinions  opposed  to  those  which  I  have  always  entertained, 
ajid  were  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to 
what  they  regarded  as  a  religious  duty.    Thus  the  Catholic 
Question  hid,  so  to  speak,  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform.    The  feeling  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Eeform 
grew,  but  it  grew  in  the  shade.   Every  man,  I  think,  mu.^t 
have  observed  the  progress  of  that  feeling  in  his  own  social 
circle.     But  few  Eeform  meetings  were  held,  and  few 
petitions  in  favour  of  Eeform  presented.    At  length  the 
Catholics  were  emancipated ;  the  solitary  link  of  sympathy 
which  attached  the  people  to  the  Tories  was  broken ;  the 
cry  of  "  No  Popery could  no  longer  be  oj^posed  to  the  cry 
of  "Eeform."    That  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  great 
parties  ia  Parliament,  and  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, had  been  the  first  question,  suddenly  disappeared  3  and 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  took  the  first  place. 
Then  was  put  forth  all  the  strength  which  had  been  growing 
in  silence  and  obscui%.    Then  it  appeared  that  Eeform  had 
on  its  side  a  coahtion  of  raterests  and  opinions  unprecedented 
in  our  history,  all  the  liberality  and  intelligence  which  had 
supported  the  Catholic  claims,  and  all  the  clamour  which 
had  opposed  them. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  history  of  that  public  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  Eeform  which  has  been  ascribed  to  causes  quite 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  such  an  effect.  If  ever 
there  was  in  the  histoiy  of  maukind  a  national  sentiment 
which  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  caprice,  with  which  accident 
had  nothing  to  do,  which  was  produced  by  the  slow,  steady 
certain  progress  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
Enghsh  people  on  the  subject  of  Eeform.  Accidental  cir- 
cumstances may  have  brought  that  feeling  to  maturity  in  a 
particular  year,  or  a  particular  month.  That  point  I  wiU  not 
dispute ;  for  it  is  not  worth  disputing.  But  those  accidental 
cn:cumstances  have  brought  on  Eeform,  only  as  the  circum- 
stance  that,  at  a  particular  time,  indulgences  were  offered  for 
sale  m  a  p^cular  town  in  Saxony,  brought  on  the  ^reat 
s^ar^^^^^^  the  Church  of  Eome.  In  both  casefthe 
puWic  mmd  was  prepared  to  move  on  the  slightest  impulse. 
Thmkmg  thus  of  the  pubhc  opinion  concerning  Eeform, 
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being  convinced  tliat  this  opinion  is  the  mature  product  of 
time  and  of  discussion,  I  expect  no  reaction.  I  no  more 
expect  to  see  my  countrymen  again  content  witli  tlie  mere 
semblance  of  a  Eepresentation^,  than  to  see  them  again 
drowning  witches  or  burning  hereticS;,  trying  causes  by  red 
hot  ploughshares,  or  offering  up  human  sacrifices  to  wicker 
idols.  I  no  more  expect  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Gatton  and 
Old  Sarum,  than  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Thor  and  Odin.  I 
should  think  such  a  reaction  almost  as  much  a  miracle,  as 
that  the  shadow  should  go  back  upon  the  dial.  Revolutions 
produced  by  violence  are  often  followed  by  reactions ;  the 
victories  of  reason  once  gained,  are  gained  for  eternity. 

In  fact,  if  there  be,  in  the  present  aspect  of  pubhc  affairs, 
any  sign  peculiarly  fall  of  evil  omen  to  the  opponents  of 
Eeform,  it  is  that  very  cahnness  of  the  public  mind  on  which 
they  found  their  expectation  of.  success.  They  think  that  it 
is  the  calmness  of  indifference.  It  is  the  calmness  of  confident 
hope  5  and  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  of  hope  will  be  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment.  Disappointment,  indeed,  I  do 
not  anticipate.  That  we  are  certain  of  success  in  this  House 
is  now  aclmowledged;  and  our  opponents  have,  in  consequence, 
during  the  whole  of  this  Session,  and  particularly  dm'ing  the 
present  debate,  addressed  their  arguments  and  exhortations 
rather  to  the  Lords  than  to  the  assembly  of  which  they  are 
themselves  Members.  Their  principal  argument  has  always 
been,  that  the  Bill  will  destroy  the  peerage.  The  honorable 
and  learned  Member  for  Rye  has,  in  plain  terms,  called  on 
the  Barons  of  England  to  save  their  order  j&om  democratic 
encroachments,  by  rejecting  this  measure.  All  these  argu- 
ments, all  these  appeals,  being  interpreted,  mean  this :  "  Pro- 
claim to  your  countrymen  that  you  have  no  common  interests 
with  them,  no  common  sympathies  with  them ;  that  you  can 
be  powerfal  only  by  their  weakness,  and  exalted  only  by 
their  degradation ;  that  the  corruption  which  disgusts  them, 
and  the  oppression  "against  which  their  spirit  rises  up,  are 
indispensable  to  your  authority ;  that  the  freedom  and  purity 
of  election  are  incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  your 
House.  Give  them  clearly  to  understand  that  your  power 
rests,  not,  as  they  have  hitherto  imagined,  on  their  rational 
convictions,  or  on  their  habitual  veneration,  or  on  your  own 
great  property,  but  on  a  system  fertile  of  political  evils,  fertile 
also  of  low  iniquities  of  which  ordinary  justice  takes  cog- 
nisance. Bind  up,  in  inseparable  union,  ^  the  privileges  of 
yom-  estate  with  the  grievances  of  ours  :  resolve  to  stand  or 
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fall  mtt  abuses  yisiblj  marted  out  for  destruction :  tell  tlie 
people  tliat  tbey  are  attacking  you  in  attacking  the  tliree 
holes  in  the  wall,  and  that  they  shall  neyer  get  rid  of  the 
three  holes  in  the  wall  till  they  have  got  rid  of  you ;  that  a 
hereditary  peerage,  and  a  representative  assembly,  can  coexist 
only  in  name,  and  that,  if  they  wlII  have  a  real  House  of 
Peers,  they  must  be  content  with  a  mock  House  of  Commons." 
This,  I  say,  is  the  advice  given  to  the  Lords  by  those  who  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  aristocracy.    That  advice  so  per- 
nicious will  not  be  followed,  I  am  well  assured ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  hsten  to  it  with  uneasiness.   I  caimot  but  wonder  that 
it  should  proceed  from  the  lips  of  men  who  are  constantly 
lecturing  us  on  the  duty  of  consulting  history  and  experience. 
Have  they  never  heard  what  effects  counsels  hke  their  own, 
when  too  faithfully  followed,  have  produced?    Have  they 
never  visited  that  neighbouriug  country,  which  still  presents 
to  the  eye,  even  of  a  passing  stranger,  the  signs  of  a  great 
dissolution  and  renovation  of  society?    Have  they  never 
walked  by  those  stately  mansions,  now  sinking  into  decay, 
and  portioned  out  into  lodging  rooms,  which  line  the  silent 
streets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ?    Have  they  never  seen 
the  ruins  of  those  castles  whose  terraces  and  gardens  overhang 
the  Loire  ?    Have  they  never  heard  that  from  those  magnifi- 
cent hotels^  from  those  ancient  castles,  an  aristocracy  as 
splendid,  as  brave,  as  proud,  as  accomplished  as  ever  Europe 
saw,  was  driven  forth  to  exile  and  beggary,  to  implore  the 
charity  of  hostUe  Governments  and  hostile  creeds,  to  cut 
wood  in  the  back  settlements  of  America,  or  to  teach  Trench 
in  the  schoolrooms  of  London  ?  And  why  were  those  haughty 
nobles  destroyed  with  that  utter  destruction  ?    "Why  were 
they  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  their  titles  abolished, 
their  escutcheons  defaced,  their  parks  wasted,  their  palaces 
dismantled,  their  heritage  given  to  strangers  ?    Because  they 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  people,  no  discernment  of  the 
signs  of  their  time  ;  because,  in  the  pride  and  narrowness  of 
ihehr  hearts,  they  called  those  whose  warnings  might  have 
saved  them  theorists  and  speculators ;  because  they  refused 
aU  concession  till  the  time  had  arrived  when  no  concession 
would  avail.    I  have  no  apprehension  that  such  a  fate  awaits 
the  nobles  of  England.   I  draw  jao  parallel  between  Our 
aristocracy  and  that  of  France."^ Those  who  represent  the 
peerage  as  a  class  whose  power  is  incompatible  with  the  just 
influence  of  the  people  in  the  State,  draw  that  parallel,  and 
not  I.    They  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  the  Lords  and 
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Connaons  of  England  in  that  position  with,  respect  to  each 
other  in  which  the  French  gentry  stood  with  respect  to  the 
Third  Estate.  But  I  am  convraced  that  these  advisers  will 
not  succeed.  We  see,  with  pride  and  delight,  among  the 
friends  of  the  people,  the  Talbots,  the  Cavendislies,  the 
priacely  house  of  Howard.  Eoremost  among  those  who  hare 
entitled  themselves,  by  their  exertions  in  this  House,  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  we  see  the  descendants 
of  Marlborough,  of  Eussell,  and  of  Derby.  I  hope,  and  firmly 
believe,  that  the  Lords  will  see  what  their  interest  and  their 
honor  require.  1  hope,  and  firmly  believe,  that  they  will  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  people.  But  if  not,  let  not  the  enemies  of 
Eeform  imagine  that  their  reign  is  straightway  to  recom- 
mence, or  that  they  have  obtained  anything  more  than  a  short 
and  uneasy  respite.  We  are  bound  to  respect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Peers ;  but  we  are  bound  also  not  to 
forget  our  own.  We,  too,  have  our  privileges  5  we,  too,  are 
an  estate  of  the  realm.  A  House  of  Commons  strong  in  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  people,  a  House  of  Commons  which 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  dissolution,  is  something  in  the 
government.  Some  persons,  I  well  know,  indulge  a  hope  that 
the  rejection  of  the  bill  will  at  once  restore  the  domination 
of  that  party  which  fled  from  power  last  November,  leaving 
everything  abroad  and  everything  at  home  in  confusion  5 
leaving  the  European  system,  which  it  had  built  up  at  a  vast 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  falling  to  pieces  in  every  direction ; 
leaving  the  dynasties  which  it  had  restored,  hastening  into 
exile ;  leaving  the  nations  which  it  had  joined  together,  break- 
ing away  from  each  other ;  leaving  the  fundholders  in  dismay ; 
leaving  the  |)easantry  in  insurrection  5  leaving  the  most  fertile 
counties  lighted  up  with  the  fires  of  incendiaries ;  leaving  the 
capital  in  such  a  state,  that  a  royal  procession  could"" not 
safely  pass  through  it.  Dart  and  terrible,  beyond  any  season 
within  my  remembrance  of  political  affairs,  was  the  day  of 
their  flight.  Ear  darker  and  far  more  terrible  will  be  the  day 
of  their  return.  They  will  return  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
British  nation,  united  as  it  was  never  before  united  on  any 
internal  question ;  united  as  firmly  as  when  the  Armada  was 
sailing  up  the  Channel ;  united  as  firmly  as  when  Bonaparte 
pitched  Ms  camp  on  the  cliffs  of  Boulogne.  They  will  return 
pledged  to  defend  evils  which  the  people  are  resolved  to 
destroy.  They  wiH  return  to  a  situation  in  which  they  can 
stand  only  by  crushing  and  tramplmg  down  public  opinion, 
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and  from  wMch,  if  they  fall,  they  may,  in  their  fall,  drag 
down  with  them  the  wtole  frame  of  society.  Against  such 
evils,  should  such  evils  appear  to  threaten  the  country,  ifc  will 
be  our  privilege  and  onr  duty  to  warn  our  gracious  and 
beloved  Sovereign.  It  will  be  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to 
convey  the  wishes  of  a  loyal  people  to  the  throne  of  a  patriot 
king.  At  such  a  crisis  the  proper  place  for  the  House  of 
Commons  is  in  front  of  the  nation ;  and  in  that  place  this 
House  will  assuredly  be  found.  Whatever  prejudice  or  weak- 
ness may  do  elsewhere  to  ruin  the  empire,  here,  I  trust,  wiU 
not  be  wanting  the  wisdom;,  the  virtue,  and  the  energy  that 
niaj  save  it. 
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A  SPEECH 

rVKLlVKUKI)  IK 

Thb  House  op  Commons  ont  thk  IOtii  op  October,  1831. 


On  tlio  moiTiing  of  Saturday,  ilio  f'iglitli  of  Ocii>l>iM',  >  tlio  Ilouao 
of  Lordfl,  by  a  nmjority  of  100  to  LW,  rojoot^Ml  ilio  B(>funuBill« 
On  tho  Montlny  following,  Juml  VAmin^inu,  ^foiubor  for  Dovoti- 
fihiro,  moved  tlio  ibllowinp;  rcfiobttion  in  tho  Houho  of  Commons : 

"That  whilo  thirt  Hoiiflo  deeply  lauients  tho  pr(\s(»nt  inio.  of  a 
bill  for  amending  tho  rc])reKeniation  of  tho  poopli*  in  Knii:la,nd  and 
Walos,  in  favour  of  which  the  opinion  of  tho  country  stands  un- 
equivocally pronounced,  and  which  has  boon  matxu-od  by  discus- 
sions tho  most  anxiotm  and  laborious,  it  fools  itsolf  called  upon  to 
reassert  its  firm  adherenco  fo  tho  principle  and  lr;ulin;i^provisIiiiis 
of  that  fi^reat  measun*,  and  io  express  its  iinabat(^d  confidence  iu 
tho  integrity,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  those  Winistera,  who, 
in  introducing  and  conducting  it,  have  so  well  confmlted  tho  best 
interests  of  the  country," 

Tho  resolution  was  carried  by  829  votes  to  198.  The  following 
Speech  was  made  early  in  tho  debate. 

I  DOUBT,  Sir,  whether  any  person  who  liad  merely  licard  tho 
speech  of  the  right  honorable  Member  for  tho  University  of 
Cambridge"*^  would  have  been  able  to  i'onjr^cturu  what  tlio 
question  is  wlxich  we  are  discussing,  and  what  the  occasion 
on  which  we  are  assembled.  For  myself,  I  can  with  perfo(*t 
sincerity  declare  that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  niy  lifti  did 
I  feel  my  mind  oppressed  by  m  deep  and  solemn  a  Boumi  of 
responsibility  as  at  the  present  moment.  I  iinnly  btdicve 
that  the  country  is  now  in  daufjer  of  oalaniities  ^a'oa.ter  tluia 
over  threatened  it,  from  domoHtic  mis^i^ovcM-nnicnt  or  fn)ni 
foreign  hostility.    The  dtinger  in  no  less  than  this,  that  there 
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may  be  a  complete  alienation  of  tlie  people  from  tlioir  rulors. 
To  sootlie  the  public  mind,  to  reconcile  tlie  people  to  the 
delay,  the  short  delay,  which  must  intervene  before  iheir 
wishes  can  be  legitimately  gratified,  and  in  the  nieanti  nie  to 
avert  civil  discord,  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  law,  these 
are,  I  conceive,  the  objects  of  my  noble  friend,  the  Meiiiber 
for  Devonshire  :  these  ought,  at  the  present  ci'isis,  to  be  the 
objects  of  every  honest  Englishman.  They  are  objects  which 
will  assuredly  be  attained,  if  we  rise  to  this  great  occasion,  if 
we  take  our  stand  in  the  place  which  the  Constitution  has 
assigned  to  us,  if  we  employ,  with  becoudng  firmness  and 
dignity,  the  powers  which  belong  to  us  as  trustees  of  the 
nation,  and  as  advisers  of  the' Throne. 

Sir,  the  Eesolution  of  my  noble  friend  consists  of  liwo 
parts.  He  calls  upon  us  to  declare  our  undiminished  attach- 
ment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  also  our  undi- 
minished confidence  in  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  I  consid(^r 
these  two  declaration.s  as  identical.  The  question  of  Reform 
is,  in  my  opinion,  of  such  paramount  importance,  tliat,  ap- 
proving the  principles  of  the  Ministerial  Bill,  I  nuist  think 
the  Ministers  who  have  brought  that  bill  forward,  althouj^li  1. 
may  differ  from  them  on  some  minor  points,  entitlc^d  io  tlu^ 
strongest  support  of  Parliament.  The  right  honoralile  <^^en- 
tleman,  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Caiubrid<;(\  Inis 
attempted  to  divert  the  coiirse  of  the  debate  to  questions 
comparatively  unimportant.  He  has  said  much  about  the 
coal  duty,  about  the  candle  duty,  about  the  budget  of  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  On  most  of  the  i)c>intH  to 
which  he  has  referred,  it  would  bo  easy  for  me,  were  I  so  in- 
clined, to  defend  the  Ministers,-  and,  where  I  could  not 
defend  them,  I  should  find  it  easy  to  r(icrinnuate  on  those 
who  preceded  them.  The  right  honorable  Member  fur  the 
University  of  Cambridge  has  taunted  the  Ministers  witlx  the 
defeat  which  their  plan  respecting  the  timber  trade  sustuined 
in  the  last  Parhament.  I  might,  perhaps,  at  a  more  conve- 
nient season,  be  tempted  to  inquire  whether  that  defeat  was 
more  disgraceful  to  them  or  to  their  predecessors.  I  might, 
perhaps,  be  tempted  to  ask  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
whether,  if  he  had  not  been  treated,  while  in  oj[fice,  with  more 
fairness  than  he  has  shown  while  in  opposition,  it  would  have 
been  in  his  power  to  carry  his  best  bill,  the  Beer  BillP  He 
has  accused  the  Ministers  of  bringing  forward  financial  pro- 
positions, and  then  withdrawing  those  propositions.  Bid  not 
he  bring  forward,  during  the  Session  of  1830,  a  plan  respect- 
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ing  tlie  sngar  duties  ?  And  was  not  that  plan  withdrawn  ? 
But,  Sir^  this  is  mere  trifling.  I  will  not  be  seduced  from  the 
matter  in  hand  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  example. 
At  the  present  moment  I  can  see  only  one  question  in  the 
State^  the  question  of  Eeform  ;  only  two  parties,  the  friends 
of  the  Reform  Bill  and  its  enemies. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Sir,  again  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
Eeform  BUI.  The  principle  of  that  bill  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  late  House  of  Commons  after  a  discussion  of  ten 
nights,  and  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  after  a  long  and  most 
laborious  investigation,  passed  the  present  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  which  was  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 
minority.  This  was  little  more  than  a  fortnight  ago.  No- 
thiag  has  siace  occurred  to  change  our  opinion.  The  justice 
of  the  case  is  nnaltered.  The  pnblic  enthusiasm  is  nndi-- 
minished.  Old  Sarum  has  grown  no  larger.  Manchester 
has  growii  no  smaller.  In  addressing  this  House,  therefore, 
I  am  entitled  to  assume  that  the  biU  is  in  itself  a  good  bill. 
If  so,  ought  we  to  abandon  it  merely  because  the  Lords  have 
rejected  it?  We  ought  to  respect  the  lawful  privileges  of 
their  House  ;  but  we  ought  also  to  assert  our  own.  We  are 
constitutionally  as  independent  of  their  Lordships  as  their 
Lordships  are  of  us.  We  have  precisely  as  good  a  right  to 
adhere  to  our  opinion  as  they  have  to  dissent  from  it.  In 
speaking  of  their  decision,  I  will  attempt  to  foUow  that  ex- 
ample of  moderation  which  was  so  judiciously  set  by  my  noble 
friend,  the  Member  for  Devonshire.  I  will  only  say  that  I  do 
not  think  that  they  are  more  competent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  on  a  political  question  than  we  are.  It  is  certam 
that,  on  all  the  most  important  points  on  which  the  two 
Houses  have  for  a  long  time  past  differed,  the  Lords  have  at 
length  come  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  Commons.  I  am 
therefore  entitled  to  say,  that  with  respect  to  all  those  points, 
the  Peers  themselves  being  judges,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  the  right  and  the  Btouse  of  Lords  ia  the  wrong.  It 
was  thus  with  respect  to  the  Slave-trade :  it  was  thus  with 
respect  to  Cathohc  Emancipation :  it  was  thus  with  several 
other  important  questions.  I,  therefore,  cannot  think  that  we 
ought,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  surrender  our  judgment 
to  those  who  have  acknowledged  that,  on  former  occasions 
of  the  same  kind,  we  have  judged  more  correctly  than  they. 

Then  agaia,  Sir,  I  cannot  forget  how  the  majority  and  the 
minority  in  this  House  were  composed  5  I  cannot  forget  that 
the  majority  contained  almost  all  those  gentlemen  who  axe 
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returned  by  large  bodies  of  electors.  It  is,  I  believe,  no  exag- 
geration  to  say,  tliat  there  were  single  Members  of  tlie  ma- 
jority wlio  had  more  constituents  than  the  whole  nnnority 
put  together.    I  speak  advisedly  and  seriondy.    I  beli(n't^ 
that  the  number  of  freeholders  of  Yorkshire  exceeds  that  of 
aU  the  electors  who  return  the  Opposition.    I  cannot  with 
propriety  comment  here  on  any  reports  which  may  have  hmni 
circulated  concerning  the  majority  and  minority  in  tlie  IIouhc 
of  Lords.    I  may,  however,  mention  these  notoriously  his- 
torical facts  'y  that  during  the  last  forty  years  the  powers  of 
the  executive  Government  have  been,  almost  without  iutos" 
mission,  exercised  by  a  party  opposed  to  Reform  5  and  tluit  a 
very  great  number  of  Peers  have  been  created,  and  all  the 
present  Bishops  raised  to  the  bench  during  those  yeara.  On 
this  question,  therefore,  while  I  feel  more  than  ustial  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  feel  loSvS  tluiu 
usual  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Our 
decision  is  the  decision  of  the  nation ;  the  decision  of  iht^'r 
Lordships  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  decision  even  ot 
that  class  from  which  the  Peers  are  generally  selected,  and 
of  which  they  may  be  considered  as  virtual  n\proseuiniiv(^s, 
the  great  landed  gentlemen  of  EngLmd.    It  soems  U)  mo 
clear,  therefore,  that  we  ought,  notwithstandinj,^  what  him 
passed  in  the  other  House,  to  adhere  to  our  opinion  concern- 
ing the  Eeform  BiU. 

The  next  question  is  this  5  ought  we  to  make  a  formal  de- 
claration that  we  adhere  to  our  opinion  P  I  think  that  wo 
ought  to  make  such  a  declaration ;  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
cannot  make  it  in  more  temperate  or  more  cunstitutionnl 
terms  than  those  which  my  noble  friend  asks  us  to  adopt.  I 
support  the  Eesolution  which  he  has  proposed  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul :  I  support  it  as  a  friend  to  Iteform ;  but  I 
support  it  still  more  as  a  friend  to  law,  to  property,  to  social 
order.  No  observant  and  unprejudiced  man  can  look  forward 
without  great  alarm  to  the  eflfccts  which  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Lords  may  possibly  produce.  I  do  not  predict,  I  do 
not  expect,  open,  armed  insurrection.  What  I  apprtOi^Mid  in 
this,  that  the  people  may  engage  in  a  silent,  but  extensive 
and  persevering  war  against  the  law.  Wlmt  I  apprehend  is, 
that  England  may  exhibit  the  same  spectacle  which  Ireland 
exhibited  three  years  ago,  agitators  stronger  than  the  maffis^ 
trate,  associations  stronger  than  the  law,  a  Govennnent 
powerful  enough  to  be  hated,  and  not  powerful  enough  to  b<^ 
leared,  a  people  bent  on  indemnifying  themselves  by  illegal 
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excesses  for  the  want  of  legal  privileges.  I  fear,  that  we 
may  before  long  see  the  tribunals  defied;,  the  tax-gatherer 
resisted,  public  credit  shaken,  property  insecure,  the  whole 
frame  of  society  hastening  to  dissolution.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
"  Be  bold :  be  firm :  defy  intimidation :  let  the  law  have  its 
course :  the  law  is  strong  enough  to  put  down  the  seditious." 
Sir,  we  have  heard  all  this  blustering  before ;  and  we  know 
in  what  it  ended.  It  is  the  blustering  of  little  men  whose  lot 
has  fallen  on  a  great  crisis.  Xerxes  scourging  the  winds, 
Canute  commanding  the  waves  to  recede  from  his  footstool, 
were  but  types  of  the  folly  of  those  who  apply  the  maxims  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions  to  the  great  convulsions  of  society. 
The  law  has  no  eyes:  the  law  has  no  hands:  the  law  is 
nothing,  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  printed  by  the  King's 
printer,  vritli  the  Bong's  arms  at  the  top,  till  public  opinion 
breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  the  dead  letter.  We  found 
this  in  Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association  bearded  the 
Government.  The  Grovemment  resolved  to  put  down  the 
Association.  An  indictment  was  brought  against  my  honor- 
able and  learned  friend,  the  Member  for  Kerry.  The  Grand 
Jury  threw  it  out.  Parliament  met.  The  Lords  Commis- 
sioners came  down  with  a  speech  recommending  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  self-constituted  legislature  of  Dublin.  A  bill  was 
brought  in :  it  passed  both  Houses  by  large  majorities  :  it 
received  the  Eoyal  assent.  And  what  effect  did  it  produce  P 
Exactly  as  much  as  that  old  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  still 
unrepealed,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  every  man  who, 
without  a  special  exemption,  shall  eat  meat  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  or  go  to  prison 
for  a  month.  Not  only  was  the  Association  not  destroyed : 
its  power  was  not  for  one  day  suspended :  it  flourished  and 
waxed  strong  under  the  law  which  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  it.  The  elections  of  1826,  the  Clare 
election  two  years  later,  proved  the  folly  of  those  who  think 
that  nations  are  governed  by  wax  and  parchment :  and,  at 
length,  in  the  close  of  1828,  the  Government  had  only  one 
plain  choice  before  it,  concession  or  civil  war.  Sir,  I  firmly 
believe  that,  if  the  people  of  England  shall  lose  all  hope  of 
carrying  the  Eeform  Bill  by  constitutional  means,  they  will 
forthwith  begin  to  offer  to  the  Government  the  same  kind  of 
resistance  which  was  ofliered  to  the  late  Government,  three 
years  ago,  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  resistance  by  no  means 
amountiQg  to  rebellion,  a  resistance  rarely  amounting  to  any 
crime  defined  by  the  law,  but  a  resistance  nevertheless  which 
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is  quite  sufB.cieiit  to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice^  to  disturb 
the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  to  prevent  tlie  accumulation  of 
•wealtli.  And  is  not  this  a  danger  wbicli  we  ought  to  fear  ? 
And  is  not  this  a  danger  which  we  are  bound,  by  all  means 
in  our  power,  to  avert  ?  And  who  are  those  who  taunt  us  for 
yielding  to  intimidation?  Who  are  those  who  affect  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  associations,  and  agitators,  and  public 
meetings?  Even  the  very  persons  who,  scarce  two  years 
ago,  gave  up  to  associations,  and  agitators,  and  public  meet- 
ings, their  boasted  Protestant  Constitution^  proclaiming  all 
the  time  that  they  saw  the  evils  of  Catholic  Emancipation  as 
strongly  as  ever.  Surely,  surely,  the  note  of  defiance  which 
is  now  so  loudly  sounded  in  our  ears,  proceeds  with  a  pecu- 
liarly bad  grace  from  men  whose  highest  glory  it  is  that 
they  abased  themselves  to  the  dust  before  a  people  whom 
their  policy  had  driven  to  madness,  jfrom  men  the  proudest 
moment  of  whose  lives  was  that  in  which  they  appeared  in 
fche  character  of  persecutors  scared  into  toleration.  Do  they 
mean  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  humiliation  of  quailing 
before  the  people  of  Ireland  by  trampling  on  the  people  of 
England  ?  If  so,  they  deceive  themselves.  The  case  of  Ire- 
land, though  a  strong  one,  was  by  no  means  so  strong  a  case 
as  that  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal.  The  Government^ 
in  its  struggle  with  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  had  Great 
Britain  at  its  back.  Whom  will  it  have  at  its  back  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Reformers  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  know  only 
two  ways  in  which  societies  can  permanently  be  governed,  by 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  sword.  A  Government  having  at 
its  command  the  armies,  the  fleets,  and  the  revenues  of  Great 
Britain,  might  possibly  hold  Ireland  by  the  sword.  So  Oliver 
Cromwell  held  Ireland 3  so  WiUiam  the  Third  held  it;  so 
Mr.  Pitt  held  it ;  so  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  perhaps 
have  held  it.  But  to  govern  Great  Britain  by  the  sword ! 
So  wild  a  thought  has  never,  I  will  venture  to  say,  occurred 
to  any  public  man  of  any  party;  and,  if  any  man  were  frantic 
enough  to  make  the  attempt,  he  would  find,  before  three  days 
had  expired,  that  there  is  no  better  sword  than  that  which  is 
fashioned  out  of  a  ploughshare.  But,  if  not  by  the  sword, 
how  is  the  country  to  be  governed  ?  I  understand  how  the 
peace  is  kept  at  New  York.  It  is  by  the  assent  and  support 
of  the  people.  I  understand  also  how  the  peace  is  kept  at 
Milan.  It  is  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Austrian  soldiers.  But 
how  the  peace  is  to  be  kept  when  you  have  neither  the 
popular  assent  nor  the  military  force,  how  the  peace  is  to  be 
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kex)t  in  England  by  a  Government  acting  on  the  principles  of 
tlie  present  Opposition^  I  do  not  imderstand. 

There  is  in  trath  a  great  anomaly  in  tlie  relation  between 
the  English  people  and  their  GoYernment.  Our  institutions 
are  either  too  popular  or  not  popular  enough.  The  people 
have  not  sufficient  power  in  making  the  laws ;  but  they  have 
quite  sufficient  power  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  laws 
when  made.  The  Legislature  is  almost  entirely  aristocrati- 
cal ;  the  machinery  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  Legislature 
are  carried  into  effect  is  almost  entirely  popular  5  and,  there- 
fore, we  constantly  see  all  the  power  which  ought  to  execute 
the  law,  employed  to  counteract  the  law.  Thus,  for  example, 
with  a  criminal  code  which  carries  its  rigour  to  the  length  of 
atrocity,  we  have  a  criminal  judicatm-e  which  often  carries  its 
lenity  to  the  length  of  perjury.  Our  law  of  libel  is  the  most 
absurdly  severe  that  ever  existed,  so  absurdly  severe  that,  if 
it  were  carried  into  fiiU  effect,  it  would  be  much  more  op- 
pressive than  a  censorship.  And  yet,  with  this  severe  law  of 
libel,  we  have  a  Press  which  practically  is  as  free  as  the 
air.  In  1819  the  Ministers  complained  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  seditious  and  blasphemous  publications.  They  pro- 
posed a  bill  of  great  rigour  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  evil ; 
and  they  carried  their  bill.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  seditious  libel  might,  on  a  second  conviction,  be 
banished,  and  that  if  he  should  return  from  banishment,  he 
might  be  transported.  How  often  was  this  law  put  in  force? 
ISTot  once.  Last  year  we  repealed  it:  but  it  was  already 
dead,  or  rather  it  was  dead  born.  It  was  obsolete  before  Le 
Roi  le  veut  had  been  pronounced  over  it.  For  any  effect 
which  it  produced  it  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  Code 
Napoleon  as  iu  the  English  Statute  Book.  And  why  did  the 
Government,  having  solicited  and  procured  so  sharp  and 
weighty  a  weapon,  straightway  hang  it  up  to  rustP  "Was 
there  less  sedition,  were  there  fewer  libels,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  than  before  it?  Sir,  the  very  next  year  was  the 
year  1820,  the  year  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
Queen  Carohne,  the  very  year  when  the  public  mind  was 
most  excited,  the  very  year  when  the  pubhc  press  was  most 
scurrilous.  Why  then  did  not  the  Ministers  use  their  new 
law  ?  Because  they  durst  not :  because  they  could  not.  They 
had  obtained  it  with  ease ;  for  in  obtaining  it  they  had  to 
deal  vdth  a  subservient  Parliament.  They  could  not  execute 
it ;  for  in  executing  it  they  would  have  to  deal  with  a  re- 
fractory people.    These  are  instances  of  the  difficulty  of 
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carrying  tlie  law  into  effect  when  the  people  are  inclined  to 
tliwart  tlieir  rulers.    The  great  anomaly,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  the  great  evil  which  I  have  described,  wo-ald,  I 
believe,  be  removed  by  the  Reform  Bill.    That  bill  would 
establish  harmony  between  the  people  and  the  Legislature. 
It  wonld  give  a  fair  share  in  the  mating  of  laws  to  those 
without  whose  cooperation  laws  are  mere  waste  paper.  Under 
a  reformed  system  we  should  not  see,  as  we  now  often  see, 
the  nation  repealing  Acts  of  Parliament  as  fast  as  we  and  the 
Lords  can  pass  them.    As  I  believe  that  the  Eeform  Bill 
wonld  produce  this  blessed  and  salutary  concord,  so  I  fear 
that  the  rejection  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  if  that  rejection  should 
be  considered  as  final,  will  aggravate  the  evil  which  I  have 
been  describing  to  an  unprecedented,  to  a  terrible  extent. 
To  all  the  laws  which  might  be  passed  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  or  for  the  prevention  of  sedition,  the  people 
would  oppose  the  same  kind  of  resistance  by  means  of  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  mitigating,  I  might  say  in  abrogating, 
the  law  of  libel.    There  would  be  so  many  offenders  that  the 
Government  would  scarcely  know  at  whom  to  aim  its  blow. 
Every  offender  would  have  so  many  accomplices  and  pro- 
tectors, that  the  blow  would  almost  always  miss  the  aim. 
The  Veto  of  the  people,  a  Veto  not  pronounced  in  set  form 
like  that  of  the  Roman  Tribunes,  but  quite  as  effectual  as 
that  of  the  Eoman  Tribunes  for  the  purpose  of  impeding 
i:)ublic  measures,  would  meet  the  Government  at  every  turn. 
The  Administration  would  be  unable  to  preserve  order  at 
home,  or  to  uphold  the  national  honor  abroad ;  and,  at 
length,  men  who  are  now  moderate,  who  now  think  of  revo- 
lution with  horror,  would  begin  to  wish  that  the  lingering 
agony  of  the  State  might  be  terminated  by  one  fierce,  sharp, 
decisive  crisis. 

Is  there  a  way  of  escape  fi-om  these  calamities  ?  I  believe 
that  there  is.  I  believe  that,  if  we  do  our  duty,  if  we  give 
the  people  reason  to  believe  that  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes  is  only  deferred,  if  we  declare  our  undiminished  at- 
tachment to  the  Eeform  .  BUI,  and  om^  resolution  to  support 
no  minister  who  will  not  support  that  bill,  we  shall  avert  the 
fearful  disasters  which  impend  over  the  country.  There  is 
danger  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  men  of  more  zeal  than  wis- 
'dom  may  obtain  a  fatal  influence  over  the  pubhc  mind.  With 
these  men  will  be  joined  others,  who  have  neither  zeal  nor 
wisdom,  common  barrators  in  politics,  dregs  of  society  which, 
in  times  of  violent  agitation,  are  tossed  up  from  the  bottom 
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to  the  top,  and  wMcli;,  in  qniet  times,  sink  again  from  tte  top 
to  their  natural  place  at  the  bottom.  To  these  men  nothing 
is  so  hateful  as  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
orders  of  the  State.  A  crisis  like  that  which  now  makes  eyery 
honest  citizen  sad  and  anxions  fills  these  men  with  joy,  and. 
with  a  detestable  hope.  And  how  is  it  that  such  men,  formed 
by  nature  and  education  to  be  objects  of  mere  contempt,  casn 
eyer  inspire  terror  ?  How  is  it  that  such  men,  without  talents 
or  acquirements  sufficient  for  the  management  of  a  vestry, 
sometimes  become  dangerous  to  great  empires  ?  The  secret 
of  their  power  hes  in  the  indolence  or  faithlessness  of  those 
who  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  the  redress  of  pnblic  grieyances. 
The  whole  history  of  low  traders  in  sedition  is  contained  in 
that  fine  old  Hebrew  fable  which  we  have  all  read  in  the  Book 
of  Judges.  The  trees  meet  to  choose  a  king.  The  vine,  and 
the  fig  tree,  and  the  ohve  tree  decline  the  office.  Then  it  is 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  forest  devolves  upon  the  bramble : 
then  it  is  that  from  a  base  and  noxious  shrub  goes  forth  the 
fire  which  devours  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Let  us  be  in- 
structed. If  we  are  afraid  of  Political  Unions  and  Eeform 
Associations,  let  the  House  of  Commons  become  the  chief 
point  of  political  union :  let  the  House  of  Commons  be  the 
great  Eeform  Association.  If  we  are  afraid  that  the  people 
may  attempt  to  accomplish  their  wishes  by  unlawful  means, 
let  us  give  them  a  solemn  pledge  that  we  will  use  in  their 
cause  all  our  high  and  ancient  privileges,  so  often  victorious 
in  old  conflicts  with  tyranny :  those  privileges  which  our  an- 
cestors invoked,  not  in  vain,  on  the  day  when  a  faithless  king 
filled  our  house  with  his  guards,  took  his  seat.  Sir,  on  your 
chair,  and  saw  your  predecessor  kneeling  on  the  floor  before 
him.  The  Constitution  of  England,  thank  God,  is  not  one  of 
those  constitutions  which  are  past  all  repair,  and  which  must, 
for  the  public  welfare,  be  utterly  destroyed.  It  has  a  decayed 
part :  but  it  has  also  a  sound  and  precious  part.  It  requires 
purification ;  but  it  contains  within  itself  the  means  by  which 
that  purification  may  be  effected.  We  read  that  in  old  times, 
when  the  villeins  were  driven  to  revolt  by  oppression,  when 
the  castles  of  the  nobility  were  burned  to  the  groimd,  when 
the  warehouses  of  London  were  pillaged,  when  a  hundred 
thousand  insnrgents  appeared  in  arms  on  Blackheath,  when  a 
foul  murder  perpetrated  in  their  presence  had  raised  their 
passions  to  madness,  when  they  were  looking  round  for  some 
captain  to  succeed  and  avenge  him  whom  they  had  lost,  just 
then,  before  Hob  Miller,  or  Tom  Carter,  or  Jack  Straw,  could 
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place  Hmself  at  their  head,  the  King  rode  up  to  them  aiul 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  be  your  leader ! and  at  once  the  infuriated 
mnltitude  laid  down  their  arms,  submitted  io  his  guidance, 
dispersed  at  his  command.  Herein  let  xts  imitate  liini.  Our 
countrymen  are,  I  fear,  at  this  moment,  but  too  mucli  di.sposcd 
to  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  selfish  impostors.  Let  uh  suy  to 
them,  "We  are  your  leaders;  we,  yoixr  own  House  of  Com- 
mons; we,  the  constitutional  interpreters  of  your  wishen;  the 
knights  of  forty  English  shires,  the  citizens  and  bur^^esses  of 
aU  your  largest  towns-  Our  lawful  power  shsill  bo  lirinly  ex- 
erted to  the  utmost  in  your  cause ;  and  our  lawful  iKmor  is 
such,  that  when  fii^mly  exerted  in  yoxiv  cause,  it  niviHi  iinully 
prevail."  This  tone  it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  io  lake. 
I  The  circumstances  admit  of  no  delay.  Is  there  ou(^  a,nK>n<>^ 
I  us  who  is  not  looking  with  breathless  anxiety  for  ihis  next 
Itidings  which  may  arrive  from  the  remote  parts  of  ilw  ]im<i;- 
dom  ?  Even  while  I  speak,  the  moments  are  passinj:,'  a.\vay, 
the  irrevocable  moments  pregirant  with  the  d(»stiny  of  ti  jL^reat 
people.  The  country  is  in  danger :  it  may  bt?  savcnl :  \vi^  vim 
save  it:  this  is  the  way:  this  is  the  time.  In  our  hands  an^ 
the  issues  of  great  good  and  great  evil,  tli(^  imwH  of  ilu»  lifo 
and  death  of  the  State.  May  the  result  of  our  deliberatioim 
be  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  that  noble  country  whit^h  is 
entitled  to  all  our  love ;  and  for  the  safciy  of  which  we  niv. 
answerable  to  our  own  consciences,  to  the  memory  of  futiu'e 
ages,  to  the  Judge  of  all  hearts  1 
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A  SPEECH 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  op  Dbobmbhb,  1831. 


On  Friday,  the  sixteentli  of  Decemberj  1831,  Lord  Althorpe  moved 
tlie  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  tho 
people  in  England  and  Wales.  Lord  Porchester  mored,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  Bill  shonid  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months.  The  debate  lasted  till  after  midnight,  and  was  then 
adjourned  till  twelve  at  noon.  The  House  did  not  divide  till  ono 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  The  amendment  was  then  rejected  by 
324  votes  to  162 ;  and  the  original  motion  was  carried.  The  fol- 
lowing Speech  was  made  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate. 

I  CAN  assure  my  noble  friend'^^  for  whom  I  entertain  sen- 
timents of  respect  and  kindness  which  no  political  diflfer- 
ence  will,  I  tnist,  ever  disturb,  that  his  remarks  have  given 
me  no  pain,  except,  indeed,  the  pain  which  I  feel  at  being 
compelled  to  say  a  few  words  about  myself.  Those  words 
shall  be  very  few.  I  know  how  tmpopnlar  egotism  is  in 
this  House.  My  noble  friend  says  that,  in  the  debates  of 
last  March,  I  declared  myself  opposed  to  the  ballot,  and 
that  I  have  since  recanted,  for  the  piirpose  of  making  my- 
self popular  with  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds.  My  noble  friend 
is  altogether  mistaken.  I  never  said,  in  any  debate,  that  I 
was  opposed  to  the  ballot.  The  word  baUot  never  passed  my 
lips  within  this  House.  I  observed  strict  silence  respecting 
it  on  two  accoxmts  5  in  the  first  place,  because  my  own 
opinions  were,  tiU  very  lately,  undecided ;  in  the  second 
place,  because  I  knew  that  the  agitation  of  that  question,  a 
question  of  which  the  importance  appears  to  me  to  be  greatly 
overrated,  would  divide  those  on  whose  firm  and  cordial 
union  the  safety  of  the  empire  depends.    My  noble  friend 
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lias  taken  tHs  opportunity  of  replying  to  a  speecL.  whicli  I 
made  last  October.  The  doctrines  whicli  I  then  laid  down 
were^  according  to  him,  most  intemperate  and  dangerous- 
Now,  Sir,  it  happens,  cmionsly  enough,  that  my  noble  friend 
has  himself  asserted,  in  his  speech  of  this  night,  those  very 
doctrines,  in  language  so  nearly  resembling  mine  that  I 
might  fairly  accuse  him  of  plagiarism.  I  said  that  laws  have 
no  force  in  themselves,  and  that,  unless  supported  by  public 
opinion,  they  are  a  mere  dead  letter.  The  noble  Lord  has 
said  exactly  the  same  thmg  to-night.  "  Keep  your  old  Con- 
stitution," he  exclaims  3  "  for,  whatever  may  be  its  defects 
in  theory,  it  has  more  of  the  public  veneration  than  your 
new  Constitution  will  have ;  and  no  laws  can  be  efficient, 
unless  they  have  the  public  veneration.'^  I  said,  that  statutes 
are  in  themselves  only  wax  and  parchment ;  and  I  was  called 
an  incendiary  by  the  Opposition.  The  noble  Lord  has  said 
to-night  that  statutes  in  themselves  are  only  ink  a^nd  parch- 
ment ;  and  those  very  persons  who  reviled  me  have  enthu- 
siastically cheered  him.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  doctrines  which  are,  in  his  mouth,  true  and  constitu- 
tional, can,  in  mine,  be  false  and  revolutionary. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  time  that  I  should  address  myself  to  the 
momentous  question  before  us.  I  shall  certainly  give  my 
best  support  to  this  bill  through  all  its  stages ;  and,  in  so 
domg,  I  conceive  that  I  shall  act  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  resolution  by  which  this  House,  towards  the  close  of 
the  late  Session,  declared  its  unabated  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  to  the  leading  provisions  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  All  those  principles,  all  those  leading  provisions,  I 
find  in  the  present  measure.  In  the  details  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  considerable  alterations.  Most  of  the  altera- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  improvements ;  and  even  those 
alterations  which  I  cannot  consider  as'  in  themselves  im- 
provements will  yet  be  most  useful,  if  their  effect  shall  be 
to  conciliate  opponents,  and  to  facilitate  the  adjustment 
of  a  question  which,  for  the  sake  of  order,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  for  the  sake  of  traJS^ought  to  be,  not  only  satis- 
factorily, but  speedily  settled  "We  have  been  told,  Sir, 
that,  if  we  pronounce  this  bill  to  be  a  better  bill  than  the 
last,  we  recant  all  the  doctrines  which  we  maintained 
during  the  last  Session;  we  sing  our  palinode;  we  allow 
that  we  have  had  a  great  escape;  we  allow  that  our  own 
conduct  was  deserving  of  censure ;  we  allow  that  the  party 
which  was  the  minority  in  this  House,  and,  most  unhappily 
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for  the  (N)nntry,  the  miyority  in  the.  other  House,  has  saved 
th<*  iH>tiiitry  from  a  fj^reat  eahuiuty.    Sir,  even  if  this  charge 
wor<»  well  r<>mi<lr(l,  tlierc  uro  ihom  who  Rhonld  have  beenpre- 
veiit<Ml  l>y  prudence,  if  not  by  iua<i^na.nimity,  from  hriun^iui^ 
it  forward.    I  nmieinher  an  OppoHition  wliich  took  a  very 
different  eonrne.    I  rein<»niber  an  OppoRxtion  which,  while 
exchtded  frotn  power,  iaujj^ht  all  itw  doetrinca  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  whi<di,  after  lalM>tu'in{^  hnv^,  and  aacrificing  much, 
in  ord<?r  to  i-^ffoct  improvemeut«  in  various  parts  of  our 
political  and  commer<*ial  nyttt^Mn,  Raw  the  honor  of  those 
improVi»nuMii^4  a]>propnaiiMl  l>y  others.     But  the  members 
of  that  <  )]>poBit  ion  luul,  I  believe,  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote* the  ptiblic  f^<w>d.    They,  then»fore,  raised  no  shout  of 
triumph  over  the  r<M*antationR  of  their  pros(^lyteH.  They 
ivjoi(»ed,  Init  with  no  nnp^ncrous  joy,  when  their  principloB 
of  i  nid(%  <»f  j\nnspniitrnce,  of  foreign  policy,  of  r<di<:i()us  liberty, 
iH'camc  Ihe  jirinciples  of  the  AdmitiiHtration.    They  were 
<Hait<*nt  that  h(*  who  came  into  fellowship  with  them  at  the 
<d(»V(fnth  hour  nhould  havi*  a  fiir  larger  share  of  the  reward 
tban  thoHi^  who  hiul  bornc^  thn  burthen  and  lie^it  of  the  day. 
In  the  year  1828,  a  single  diviHi<m  in  this  House  changed 
the  whole  iK>licy  of  the  (  tovornnnmt  with  resjxect  to  the  Test 
and  rnriw>rati(>n  Act^-    My  nf»ble  friend,  tlie  Paymaster  of 
tlui  Forc<»H,  th(?n  sat  where  tho  riglit  honorable  Baronet, 
the  mcnilx^r  for  Tamworth,  now  sits.    I  do  not  remember 
that,  when  th<^  right  honomble  Baronet  announced  his 
change  of  purpose,  my  noblo  friend  sprang  up  to  talk  about 
paliniMlcH,  to  magnify'  th<»  wi«<lom  tind  virtue  of  the  Whigs, 
and  to  sneer  at  his  "^new  coiuljutors.    Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  nu^mbt^rs  of  th<^  laU^  Opimsition  did  not  carry  their 
indulit^^ncr  too  far;  that  they  did  not  too  easily  suffer  the 
fame  of  <<  rait  an  and  Romilly  t^)  be  transftjrred  to  less  de- 
serving elainuints  ;  that  they  ware  not  too  ready,  in  tlio 
joy  with  which  they  welcomed  the  t^irdy  and  convenient 
repentance  of  their  converts,  to  grtint  a  general  amnesty 
for  the  em>r«  or  the  insincerity  of  years.   If  it  were  tme 
that  w<?  had  recanted,  this  ouglxt  not  to  be  made  matter 
of  chargi^  against  us  by  m(in  whom  po«t<)rity  will  remember 
by  nothing  but  recantations.    But,  in  truth,  we  reca-nt 
tu^thing.    Wo  have  nothing  tx)  rtumnt.    We  support  this 
bill    \Vi^  may  possibly  think  it  a  bettrOr  bill  than  that 
which  precluded  it.    But  are  wo  therefore  bound  to  admit 
that,  we         in  the  wrong,  that  the  Opposition  was  in  the 
right,  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  conferred  a  great  benefit 
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on  the  nation?   We  saw — yrho  did  not  see? — great  defects 
ia  the  first  bill.    But  did  we  see  nothing  else?    Is  delay 
no  eidl?    Is  prolonged  excitement  no  eTil  ?    Is  it  no  evil 
that  the  heart  of  a  great  people  shonld  be  made  sick  by 
deferred  hope  ?   We  allow  that  many  of  the  changes  wMcli 
have  been  made  are  imprOTements.    But  we  think  that 
it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  country  to  hare  had 
the  last  biU,  with  aU  its  defects,  than  the  present  bill,  witli 
aU  its  improvements.    Second  thoughts  are  proverbially  the 
best,  but  there  are  emergencies  which  do  not  admit  of 
second  thoughts.   There  probably  never  was  a  law  wliicli 
might  not  have  been  amended  by  delay.    But  there  have 
been  many,  cases  ia  which  there  would  have  been  more  mis- 
chief in  the  delay  than  benefit  in  the  amendments.   The  first 
bill,  however  inferior  it  may  have  been  in  its  details  to  tlie 
present  biU,  was  yet  herein  far  superior  to  the  present  bill, 
that  it  was  the  first.   J£  the  first  bifl  had  passed,  it  would! 
I  firmly  believe,  have  produced  a  complete  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  the  people.    It  is  my  earnest  wish, 
a^d  prayer  that  the  present  bffl  may  produce  this  blessed 
effect;  but  I  cannot  say  that  my  hopes  are  so  sanguine  as 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Session.    The  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has,  I  fear,  excited  in  the  public  mind 
feehngs  of  resentment  which  wifl  not  soon  be  allayed.  Wliat 
then  It  :s  said,  would  you  legislate  in  haste  ?    Would  you 
legislate  m  times  of  great  excitement  concerning  matters  of 
such  deep  concern  ?    Yes,  Sir,  I  would :  md  if  fny  bad  coL 
sequences  should  foUow  from  the  haste  aoid  the  excitement, 
let  W  be  held  answerable  who,  when  there  was  no  need  of 
ha^,  when  there  existed  no  excitement,  refused  to  listen  to 
^y  project  of  Eeform,  nay,  who  made  it  an  arguTeS 
•agamst  Eeform,  that  the  pubhc  mind  was  not  excited^^e  * 

t"tZs?"^r7^'  ^'^'i  -ere  sent^to 

us,  these  pohticiaaissaad,  "Would  you  alter  a  OonstituLa 

s^::/^^^^^^      And  no;: 

the  question  of  £for,      Sfr  ttif  bv  IT^'''" 
persons,  "Would  you  altPr  +>.7  ?  I.  ^  ""^'"^  ^"^^ 

ment  lies  in  this  one  sophisiical  S  theTf  r^"' 

turbulent,  they  are  unfit  for  KbeX -T^L  ^^.^"^^^ 
do  not  want  Hberiy  ^ "  ^^J 
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Eeformers  are  compelled  to  legislate  fast^  because  bigots  will 
not  legislate  early.  Reformers  are  compelled  to  legislate  in 
times  of  excitement^  because  bigots  will  not  legislate  in  times 
of  tranquillitj.  If,  ten  years  ago,  nay  if  only  two  years  ago, 
there  had  been  at  the  head  of  ajBfairs  men  who  understood 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  temper  of  the  nation,  we 
shoidd  not  have  been  forced  to  hurry  now.  If  we  cannot 
take  our  time,  it  is  because  we  have  to  make  up  for  their  lost 
time.  If  they  had  reformed  gradually,  we  might  have  re- 
formed gradually;  but  we  are  compelled  to  move  fast,  because 
they  would  not  move  at  all. 

Though  I  admit.  Sir,  that  this  bill  is  in  its  details  superior 
to  the  former  bill,  I  must  say  that  the  best  parts  of  this  bill, 
those  parts  for  the  sate  of  which  principally  I  support  it, 
those  parts  for  the  sake  of  which  I  would  support  it,  how- 
ever imperfect  its  details  might  be,  are  parts  which  it  lias 
in  common  with  the  former  bill.  It  destroys  nomination ;  it 
admits  the  great  body  of  the  middle  orders  to  a  share  in  the 
government ;  and  it  contains  provisions  which  will,  as  I  con- 
ceive, greatly  diminish  the  expense  of  elections. 

Touching  the  expense  of  elections  I  will  say  a  few  words, 
because  that  part  of  the  subject  has  not,  I  think,  received  so 
much  attention  as  it  deserves.  Whenever  the  nomination 
boroiighs  are  attacked,  the  opponents  of  reform  produce  a 
long  list  of  eminent  men  who  have  sate  for  those  boroughs, 
and  who,  they  tell  us,  would  never  have  taken  any  part  in 
pubhc  affairs  but  for  those  boroughs.  Now,  Sir,  I  suppose 
no  person  will  maintain  that  a  large  constituent  body  is  likely 
to  prefer  ignorant  and  incapable  men  to  men  of  information 
and  ability?  Whatever  objections  there  maybe  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  it  was  never,  I  believe,  doubted  that  those 
institutions  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  talents. 
We  may  prefer  the  constitution  of  Sparta  to  that  of  Athens, 
or  the  constitution  of  Venice  to  that  of  Florence:  but  no 
person  wiU  deny  that  Athens  produced  more  great  men  than 
Sparta,  or  that  Horence  produced  more  great  men  than 
Venice.  -  But  to  come  nearer  home  ;  the  five  largest  English 
towns  which  have  now  the  right  of  returning  two  menrbers 
each  by  popular  election,  are  Westminster,  Southwark,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  and  Norwich.  Now  let  us  see  what  members 
those^  places  have  sent  to  Parliament.  I  will  not  speak  of 
the  Hving,  though  among  the  living  are  some  of  the  most 
distmgmshed  ornaments  of  the  House.  I  wHl  confine  my- 
self to  the  dead.    Among  many  respectable  and  useful  mem- 
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bers  of  Parliament,  whom  these  towns  have  returned,  during 
the  last  half  centary,  I  find  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Tierney,  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  HusMsson.    These  were  eight  of  the  most 
illustrious  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  generation  which  is 
passing  away  from  the  world,    Mr.  Pitt  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  person  worthy  to  make  a  ninth  with  them.    It  is,  surely, 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  of  the  nine  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  died 
within  the  last  forty  years,  eight  should  have  been  returned 
to  Parliament  by  the  five  largest  represented  towns.    I  am, 
therefore,  warranted  in  saying  that  great  constituent  bodies 
are  quite  as  competent  to  discern  merit,  and  quite  as  much 
disposed  to  reward  merit,  as  the  proprietors  of  boroughs.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  whom  I 
have  mentioned  would  never  have  been  known  to  large  con- 
stituent bodies  if  they  had  not  first  sate  for  nomination 
boroughs.   But  why  is  this  ?    Simply,  because  the  expense 
of  contesting  popular  places,  under  the  present  system,  is 
ruinously  great.    A  poor  man  cannot  defray  it ;  an  untried 
man  cannot  expect  his  constituents  to  defray  it  for  him-  And 
this  is  the  way  in  which  our  Representative  system  is  de- 
fended. Corruption  vouches  corruption.  Every  abuse  is  made 
the  plea  for  another  abuse.   We  must  have  nomination  at 
G-atton,  because  we  have  profusion  at  Liverpool.    Sir,  these 
arguments  convince  me,  not  that  no  Reform  is  required,  but 
that  a  very  deep  and  searching  Reform  is  required.    If  two 
evils  serve  in  some  respects  to  counterbalance  each  other, 
this  is  a  reason,  not  for  keeping  both,  but  for  getting  rid  of 
both  together.   At  present  you  close  against  men  of  talents 
that  broad,  that  noble  entrance  which  belongs  to  them,  and 
winch  ought  to  stand  wide  open  to  them;  and  in  exchange 
you  open  to  them  a  bye  entrance,  low  and  narrow,  always 
obscure,  often  filthy,  through  which,  too  often,  they  can  pass 
only  by  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  from  which 
they  too  often  emerge  sullied  with  stains  never  to  be  washed 
away.   But  take  the  most  favourable  case.    Suppose  that 
the  member  who  sits  for  a  nomination  borough  owes  his  seat 
to  a  man  of  virtue  and  honor,  to  a  man  whose  service  is  per- 
fect freedom,  to  a  man  who  would  think  Imnself  degraded  by 
any  proof  of  gratitude  which  might  degrade  his  nominee. 
Yet  is  it  nothing  that  such  a  member  comes  into  this  House 
wearing  the  badge,  though  not  feeling  the  chain  of  servitude  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  he  cannot  speak  of  his  independence  with- 
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ont  exciting  a  smile  ?  Is  it  notliing"  tlia,t  lie  is  considorcilj  not 
as  a  Rcpreaontativc,  but  as  an  nd venturer  ?  This  is  wliat  yotir 
system  does  for  xnou  of  genius.  It  admits  tliom  to  political 
power,  not  as,  under  better  institutions,  they  wotdd  be  ad- 
mitted to  i)ower,  erect,  independent,  nnsnllied ;  but  by  meatus 
which  corrupt  the  virtue  of  many,  and  in  some  degree  di- 
minish the  a.uthority  of  alL  Could  any  syst^^m  be  devised, 
better  fitted  to  ])erv(n't  the  principles  and  brea-k  the  spirit  of 
men  fomed  to  be  the  glory  of  their  country  ?  And,  can  we 
mention  no  iiista-nce  in  wliich  this  system  has  made  such 
men  useless,  or  worsc^.  tlinn  useless,  to  the  country  of  which 
their  talents  wcuv^  the  ornannuit,  and  might,  in  happier  cir- 
cumstances, hav<^  l^eon  the  salvation  Ariel,  the  Ixwitiful 
and  kindly  Arieh  doing  the  bi<l<Iing  ef  the  loathsome  and 
malignn.nt  Sycorax,  is  luit  a.  faint  typ(*  of  gcvuius  enslaved  by 
the  spells,  and  eniploycMl  in  the  drudgery,  of  corrupiion— 

"A  Hpirit  loo  (Iclicalo 
To  act  those  c^iirUiy  anil  abhomnl  coiinnantk/* 

"Wo  cannot  do  a  great(^r  Hcrvi<H3  to  men  of  real  merit  than  by 
destroying  that  which  has  been  called  their  refiigo,  which  is 
their  house  of  bondage ;  by  talcing  from  them  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  nnd  giving  to  thom  in  it«i  atrcad  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  peoph\  The  bill  now  before  us  will,  I  be- 
lieve, produce  that  happy  effect.  It  faeilitjites  the  canvass ;  it 
reduces  the  expense  of  legal  agency;  it  shortens  the  poll ; 
above  all,  it  diHfranehis(?H  the  outvoters.  It  is  not  easy  t/o 
calculate  the  precise  extent  to  which  these  (•li:uig(^s  will  di- 
minish the  cost  of  clocticms.  I  have  attempted,  how(nN»r,  to 
obtain  some  information  on  this  subject-  I  have  applied  to 
a  gentlemen  of  great  experience  in  n.ffairs  of  this  kind,  a 
gentleman  who,  at  the  last  three  general  elections,  managed 
the  finances  of  the  popular  party  in  one  of  the  largest 
boroughs  in  ilie  kingdom.  He  tells  me,  that  at  the  genenil 
election  of  182G,  when  that  borough  was  contested,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  popular  candidate  amounted  to  eighteen  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  that,  by  the  l)est  estimn-te  which  can  now 
be  made,  the  borough  may,  under  the  reformed  system,  be 
as  eifectually  contested  for  oiu*  tenth  i)at*t  of  thu,t  smn.  Iti 
the  new  constituent  bodies  there  are  n<^  ancient  righis  re- 
served. In  those  bodies,  therefore,  the  expense  of  a.u  (^lec- 
tion will  be  still  smaller.  I  firmly  believe,  that  it  will  bo 
possible  to  poll  out  MaTiehester  for  less  than  the  market  px*ice 
of  Old  Sarum. 
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Sir,  I  have,  from  tlie  beginning  of  these  discussions,  sup- 
ported Eeform  on  two  grounds ;  first,  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  itself  a  good  thing ;  and  secondly,  because  I  thiak  the 
dangers  of  -witbliolding  it  so  great  that,  even  if  it  were  an  evil, 
it  would  be  the  less  of  two  evils.    The  dangers  of  the  country 
have  in  no  wise  diminished.    Ibeheve  that  they  have  greatly 
increased.    It  is,  I  fear,  impossible  to  deny  that  what  has 
happened  with  respect  to  almost  every  great  question  that 
ever  divided  manMnd  has  happened  also  with  respect  to  the 
Eefonn  Bill.     Wherever  great  interests  are  at  stake  there 
will  be  much  excitement ;  and  wherever  there  is  much  ex- 
citement there  will  be  some  extravagance.   The  same  great 
stirring  of  the  human  miad  which  produced  the  Eeformation 
produced  also  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
same  spnit  which  resisted  the  Shipmoney,  and  abolished  the 
Starchamber,  produced  the  Levellers  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
men.    And  so,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  bad  men,  availing 
themselves  of  the  agitation  produced  by  the  question  of 
Eeform,  have  promulgated,  and  promulgated  with  some 
success,  doctrines  incompatible  with  the  existence,  I  do 
not  say  of  monarchy,  or  of  aristocracy,  but  of  all  law,  of 
all  order,  of  all  property,  of  all  civilisation,  of  all  that 
makes  us  to  differ  from  Mohawks  or  Hottentots.     I  bring 
no  accusation  against  that  portion  of  the  working  classes 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  by  these  doctriaes.    Those  per- 
sons are  what  their  situation  has  made  them,  ignorant  from 
want  of  leisure,  irritable  from  the  sense  of  distress.  That 
they  should  be  deluded  by  impudent  assertions  and  gross 
sophisms ;  that,  suffering  cruel  privations,  they  should  give 
ready  credence  to  promises  of  relief ;  that,  never  having  in- 
vestigated the  nature  and  operation  of  government,  they 
should  expect  impossibihties  from  it,  and  should  reproach  it 
for  not  performing  impossibilities  5  all  this  is  perfectly  natural. 
Ifo  errors  which  they  may  commit  ought  ever  to  make  us  for- 
get that  it  is  in  all  probability  owing  solely  to  the  accident  of 
om  situation  that  we  have  not  fallen  into  errors  precisely  si- 
milar.   There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  know  from  experience 
that,  even  with  all  ovix  advantages  of  education,  pain  and 
sorrow  can  make  us  very  querulous  and  very  unreasonable. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  that,  as  the  Scotch 
proverb  says,  "-it  should  be  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and 
a  fasting that  the  logic  of  the  rich  man  who  vindicates  the 
rights  of  property,  should  seem  very  inconclusive  to  the  poor 
man  who  hears  his  children  cry  for  bread-    I  bring,  I  say,  no 
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accusation  against  tlie  working  classes,  I  would  witliliold 
from  tkem  nothing  wliieh  it  miglit  be  for  tlieir  good  to  pos- 
sess. I  see  with  pleasnre  tliat,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Koform 
Bill,  the  most  indnstrioiis  and  respectable  of  otn-  labourers 
will  be  admitted  to  a.  share  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
If  I  would  refuse  to  the  working  people  that  larger  share  of 
power  which  some  of  tliem  have  demanded,  I  would  refuse  it, 
because  I  am  convinced  that,  by  giving  it,  I  should  only  in- 
crease their  distress.  I  ndmit  that  the  end  of  government  is 
their  happiness.  But,  that  they  may  be  governed  for  their 
happinesH.,  they  munt  not  be  governed  according  to  the  doc- 
trines which  tluiy  luive  l(*aTOed  from  their  illiterate,  incapable, 
lowminded  flattrOrerH. 

But,  Sir,  th(^  fact  that  Huch  doctrines  have  been  promul- 
gated a.mong  thenuiliitudi^  is  a  strong  argunuMit  fur  a,  speedy 
and  efteetual  reform.  That  government  is  atta-rVi^d  is  a.  vam  m 
for  making  the  f<  mndations  <  )f  goveninumt  broader,  a.nd  <le(^p(»r, 
and  more  solid.  Tlnit  pri>]Kn*ty  is  attacked  is  a  reason  fov 
binding  togetlu^r  all  proprietors  in  the  fimicHt  union.  That 
the  agitation  of  the  cpa^stion  oflteform  has  enabled  worthless 
demagogues  to  propaga.((»  their  notions  with  some  success  is  a 
reason  for  speedily  settling  the  question  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  bo  settled.  It  is  difficult,  Sir,  to  conceive  any 
spectacle  more  alarming  than  that  which  presents  itself  tons, 
when  we  look  at  the  two  (\xtrome  parties  in  this  country ;  a 
narrow  oligarchy  above;  a.n  infitriated  multitude  below ;  on 
the  one  side  the  vices  (Mig<'nd(»r(»d  by  power ;  on  the  other  side 
the  vices  ong(\nd(vn^d  by  distress;  one  party  blindly  averse  to 
improvenuMi  (. ;  the  other  party  blindly  clamtnuing  i'or  destruc- 
tion 5  one  party  ascribing  to  political  abuses  the  sanctity  of 
property ;  the  othal*  party  crying  out  against  i)roperty  as  a 
political  abuse.  Both  these  parties  are  alike  ignorant  of  their 
true  interest.  God  forbid  tliat  the  State  should  ever  be  at 
the  mercy  of  either,  or  should  ever  expericanu*,  the  calamities 
which  must  result  from  a  collision  between  them  !  I  antici- 
pate no  such  horrible  event.  'Foi\  between  those  two  pattaes 
stands  a  third  party,  infinitely  more  powerful  than  both  the 
others  put  together,  attacked  by  both,  villified  by  both,  but 
destined,  I  trust,  to  save  both  from  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
own  folly.  To  that  party  I  have  never  ceased,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs,  to  look  with  confuhmce  and 
with  a  good  hope.  I  speak  of  that  great  party  which  y.int- 
lously  and  steadily  support(id  the  first  Eeform  Bill,  and  which 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  s\tpporb  the  second  Reform  Bill,  with 
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equal  steadiness  and  equal  zeal.  That  party  is  the  middle 
class  of  England;,  with  the  flower  of  the  aristocracy  at  its  head, 
and  the  flower  of  the  worMng  classes  bringing  up  its  rear. 
That  great  party  has  taken  its  immoyahle  stand  between  the 
enemies  of  all  order  and  the  enemies  of  all  liberty.  It  will 
have  Eeform :  it  will  not  haye  revolution :  it  will  destroy  poli- 
tical abuses :  it  will  not  suffer  the  rights  of  property  to  be  as- 
sailed :  it  will  preserve,  in  spite  of  themselves,  those  who  are 
assailing  it,  from  the  right  and  from  the  left,  with  contradic- 
tory accusations  :  it  will  be  a  daysman  between  them :  it  will 
lay  its  hand  upon  them  both :  it  will  not  sufPer  them  to  tear 
each  otlier  in  pieces.  While  that  great  party  continues  un- 
broien,  as  it  now  is  unbroken,  I  shall  not  relinquish  the  hope 
that  this  great  contest  may  be  conducted,  by  lawful  means, 
to  a  happy  termination.  But,  of  this  I  am  assured,  that  by 
means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  to  a  termination,  happy  or  un- 
happy, this  contest  must  speedily  come.  All  that  I  know  of 
the  history  of  past  times,  all  the  observations  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make  on  the  present  state  of  the  country,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  great  concession 
must  be  made  to  the  democracy  of  England ;  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  change  be  in  itself  good  or  bad,  has  become 
a  question  of  secondary  importance ;  that  good  or  bad,  the 
bhiag  must  be  done ;  that  a  law  as  strong  as  the  laws  of  at- 
traction and  motion  has  decreed  it. 

I  well  know  that  history,  when  we  look  at  it  in  small  por- 
tions, may  be  so  construed  as  to  mean  anything,  that  it  may 
be  interpreted  in  as  many  ways  as  a  Delphic  oracle.  "  The 
French  Eevolution,"  says  one  expositor,  "  was  the  effect  of 
concession.'^  "  Not  so,"  cries  another :  "  the  Erench  Eevolu- 
tion  was  produced  by  the  obstinacy  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment." "If  theErench  nobles,"  says  the  first,  "  had  refused 
to  sit  with  the  Third  Estate,  they  would  never  have  been 
driven  from  their  country."  "  They  would  never  have  been 
driven  from  their  country,"  answers  the  other,  "  if  they  had 
agreed  to  the  reforms  proposed  by  M.  Turgot."  These  con- 
troversies can  never  be  brought  to  any  decisive  test,  or  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  But,  as  I  believe  that  history,  when 
we  look  at  it  in  small  fragments,  proves  anything,  or  nothing, 
so  I  beheve  that  it  is  foil  of  useful  and  precious  instruction 
when  we  contemplate  it  in  large  portions,  when  we  take  in, 
at  one  view,  the  whole  Lifetime  of  great  societies.  I  beheve 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  some  insight  into  the  law  which 
regulates  the  growth  of  communities,  and  some  knowledge  of 
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the  effects  wliicli  that  g-rowth  pvodut^os.  Tlio  hinlory  of  Kiip^- 
land,  in  i>articular,  is  the  history  of  a  ^n)V(M'niuriii  (constantly 
giving  way,  sometinies  peacoaV>Iy,  Honictiuir's  ii{\vr  ix  violent 
struggle;,  bnt  coustantly  givinfj;*  way  b(»forc  a,  nation  which  has 
been  constantly  advancing.  Tho,  loroat  lawn,  I  he  laws  oFvil- 
lenage,  the  oppressive  power  of  the  14ouvan  Catholic  Churcli, 
the  j)Owor,  scarcely  les.s  ()])prcssiv<\  \vhichj  (hiring  Homo  time 
after  the  Keforniaiion,  w^as  exi»r<»is«*d  by  the  Prot^^Hiant  Estab- 
lishment, the  prerogatives  of  the  Otnvn,  the  eenmn-ship  of  the 
PresHj  BVicceHsivt^ly  yiehh^l.  The  alMweH  of  th(^  repn^Hontative 
system  are  now  vielcling  to  tlie  same  irn>Histibl(»  force,  Jt  was 
impos8ibI(>  for  the  Htnarts,  anil  it  w<aiM  have  bi'en  inipoanible 
tor  them  if  they  had  [xusscsscd  nil  tlie  ent»rgy  of  Kieh<»lieu,  and 
all  the  craft  of  Mazarin,  to  gnvi  rn  Knghind  aw  Knglund  had 
been  govi^rned  by  the  Tudorrt.  It  was  inipoHsibli*  for  the  ])rinceH 
of  the  llonse  of  Hanover  to  govern  England  aw  England  had 
been  gov(»rued  by  the  Htitarts,  Atid  ho  it  is  ijnpns.Jblc  that 
England  shonld  be  any  hunger  ti*nvcrued  as  it  wan  gMV«M'uetl 
under  tlio  f  air  first  j^rinceB  of  tin*  Jlfaise  of  llunover-  1  miy 
imposHible.  I  beli(*v(»  that  <wer  <h(»  great  changoH  of  the  moral 
world  we  posscHB  a.H  little  p(^\Vf*r  m  over  the  great  changes  oi 
the  physical  world.  We  cnn  no  more  pn»vent  time  firom 
changing  the  distribution  of  property  and  of  intelligence,  we 
can  no  more  prevent  pn>i>erty  and  intdHgi^nce  from  asjarinj.* 
to  political  ]>ower,than  we  can  change  tlie  conrseH  of  thenea- 
8on8  and  of  the  tides.  In  imu^o  or  in  tumult,  by  nn»an«  of  t>ld 
institutions,  where  those  institutions  ar<^  flexible,  over  thu 
ruins  of  old  insiiiutions,  whenj  those  institntions  <»pposo  aa 
unbending  reKistaiKHN  the  grt^at  march  of  Hoeit»ty  j»r<K'ml» 
and  must  proceed.  Tho  feeble  affortn  of  individualH  to  \imm 
back  are  lost  and  8wei)t  away  in  the  miglity  nish  with  which 
the  specieH  goes  onwards  Thoso  who  nppt^ar  to  leail  tlie 
movement  are,  in  fact,  only  whirled  along  l>efi»re  it ;  tho8e  w!ui 
attempt  to  resist  it,  are  beaten  down  and  crusheil  beneath  it. 

It  is  because  rulers  do  not  pay  sutlicient  attention  to  tla* 
stages  of  this  great  movement,  Ixkuiuho  they  underraU*  its 
force,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  its  law,  that  so  many 
violent  and  fearful  revolutions  have  changed  the  fiu'o  of  so- 
ciety. We  have  heard  it  said  a  lumdred  tiuit^s  dtu'ing  tht^se 
discussions,  we  have  heanl  it  said  rt^peateilly  in  tlu^  course  of 
this  very  debate,  that  the  pe<jple  of  England  an^  more  free 
thaix  ever  they  were,  that  tht^  (hm^rnment  is  mon*  tlemo- 
cratic  than  ever  it  wtis;  and  this  is  urged  as  an  argtnnt»nt 
against  Keform.  i  admit  the  fact;  but  I  deny  the  inierence. 
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It  is  a  principle  never  to  "be  forgotten,  in  discussions  like 
this,  tlLat  it  is  not  by  absolute,  but  by  relative  misgovem- 
ment  tbat  nations  are  roused  to  madness.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  look  merely  at  the  form  of  government.  We  must  look 
also  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  The  worst  tyrant  that 
ever  had  his  neck  -wrung  in  modem  Em-ope  might  have 
passed  for  a  paragon  of  clemency  in  Persia  or  Morocco. 
Our  Indian  subjects  submit  patiently  to  a  monopoly  of  salt» 
We  tried  a  stamp  duty,  a  duty  so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, on  the  fierce  breed  of  the  old  Pmitans ;  and  we  lost 
an  empire.  The  Government  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  was 
certainly  a  much  better  and  milder  Government  than  that  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth ;  yet  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  ad- 
mired, and  even  loved,  by  his  people.  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
died  on  the  scaffold.  Why  ?  Because,  though  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  many  steps  in  the  career  of  improvement,  it 
had  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the  nation.  Look  at  oitt  own 
history.  The  liberties  of  the  people  were  at  least  as  much 
respected  by  Charles  the  First  as  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
James  the  Second  as  by  Edward  the  Sixth.  But  did  this 
save  the  crown  of  James  the  Second  ?  Did  this  save  the 
head  of  Charles  the  First?  Every  person  who  knows  the 
history  of  our  civil  dissensions  knows  that  all  those  argu- 
ments which  are  now  employed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Re- 
form BiU  might  have  been  employed,  and  were  actually  em- 
ployed, by  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.  The  reasoning  of  Charles, 
and  of  all  his  apologists,  iTins  thus : — What  new  grievance 
does  the  nation  suffer  ?  What  has  the  King  done  more  than 
what  Henry  did?  more  than  what  Elizabeth  did?  Did  the 
people  ever  enjoy  more  freedom  than  at  present  ?  Did  they 
ever  enjoy  so  much  freedom  ? But  what  would  a  wise  and 
honest  counsellor,  if  Charles  had  been  so  happy  as  to  possess 
such  a  counsellor,  have  replied  to  arguments  like  these  P  He 
would  have  said,  "  Sir,  I  acknowledge  that  the  people  were 
never  more  firee  than  under  your  government.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  those  who  talk  of  restoring  the  old  Constitution 
of  England  use  an  improper  expression.  I  acknowledge  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  improvement  during  those  very 
years  during  which  many  persons  imagine  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  deterioration.  But,  though  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  government  for  the  worse,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  public  mind  which  produces  exactly  the  same 
effect  which  would  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment for  the  worse.    Perhaps  this  change  in  the  pubhc  mind 
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is  to  be  regretted.  But  no  iiiattt^r ;  yon  cannot  revtn-Ho  it. 
Yon  cannot  nndo  a.ll  tlxnt  (^iprl^ty  (^vcMitful  ymvH  lia-vo  done. 
Yon  cannot  transtbrni  tho  Wui»'Ut4lnniMi  of  l()-iO  into  tlie 
Englislnnan  of  ISOO.  It  nuiy  Ih)  that  the  Hiniple.  loyalty  of 
our  fathorn  wafl  proft^rable  to  that  iiujuii-inii^,  consurin^r,  ro- 
sisting  si>irit  which  in  now  abroad-  It  may  Ih'  that  tJu*  tiuu^H 
when  men  paid  thoir  honevolencefl  chourfully  were  bettor  imws 
than  these,  when  a.  L(<nitloniau  ^(>e«  before  the  Kxcherjner 
Ohatnber  to  nmHt  an  aHHeHHuient  of  twenty  fihilliuffH.  And 
Hoitmay  bii  that  infancy  is  a  happier  time  tlian  nnuihood, 
and  inanho<xl  than  old  Ufife-  Bnt  (}od  Iuih  decreed  that  old 
afife  shall  8ucceo<l  to  nninlnxKl,  au<l  nianlnMid  to  infancy.  Kv(»n 
HO  have  sooietieH  thcnr  law  of  g-rowth.  Ah  their  stren^li  bo- 
coineH  greater,  as  their  (vx|MTitMicN*  b<»conieH  more  (^xtennive, 
you  can  no  longer  conline  thrm  within  iho  nwaddling  bauds, 
or  lull  them  in  the  cradles,  t»r  anujHotheni  wiih  ihc  ratHen, 
or  tcwity  them  wiih  the  bti^rbcars  of  ih<»ir  infancy.  I  do 
not  say  that  th(»y  \uv.  better  or  happier  titan  they  wercs 
but  this  J  say,  that  they  an^  dtlfcnmt  from  wliat  they  were, 
that  you  (nmnot  again  make  tlunn  wluit  they  were,  itud  that 
you  cajniot  safely  tn*at  them  »«  if  they  continued  to  Ix^  what 
they  were."  Thin  was  th<^  mlvice  which  a  wine  and  honest 
Minister  would  have  given  to  (luirleH  the  Krst.  Tliewe  wen^ 
the  i>rinciples  on  wliiidi  that  luduippy  prince  Bhonld  have 
iicted.  But  no.  He  wonld  gf>vcnu  I  do  not  say  ill,  I  do  not 
say  (ynumically ;  I  Bay  only  this;  he  would  gov<»rn  the  nnui 
of  the  Hcventeenth  century  aH  if  they  ha<l  been  the  men  <  if  the 
Hixt<H^nth  century ;  and  therefore  it  wnH,  that  all  Iuh  iulentw 
and  ail  Iuh  virtues  did  not  »ave  him  from  uniK>pularity,  from 
(*ivil  war,  from  a  prison^  f!rom  a  bar,  from  a  ncaffbld.  Th^m 
things  are  written  for  our  inBtniction.  Another  great  hi- 
telleetual  revolution  has  taken  place ;  onr  lot  has  been  cast 
on  time  aiialogcais,  in  many  n^Hpccis,  U>  tlie  time  which 
immediately  pretHMbMl  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliaujcnt- 
There  is  a  change  in  society.  There  xnuRt  bo  a  coiresponding 
change  in  the  government.  We  arc  not,  we  cannot,  in  ih<^ 
natm*e  of  tilings,  be,  what  our  fatht^rn  were.  We  ar<'  no 
more  like  the  men  of  the  American  war,  or  th<^  men  (tf  the 
gagging  bills,  tlmn  the  nu^n  who  critnl  privilego. round 
the  coixeli  of  CliarlcH  tlu\  First,  w(^re  like  1h<*  na^n  who 
changed  their  religion  once  a  year  at  the  bi<l<ling  of  Henry 
tlin  Eighth.  That  thero  in  HUch  a  ehang<%  I  <*au  no  nu>re 
<Ionbt  ihan  lean  dtaibt  that  we  havii  nnn-e  pow(*r  lo<aus, more 
ateam  (^ngincB,  rnori*  ga^i  light4!»,  tlum  otir  ancosttw.  Tliat 
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there  is  sueli  a  change,  the  Minister  "will  surely  jSnd  who  shall 
attempt  to  fit  the  yote  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  necks  of  the 
Enghshmen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  then  can  you 
do  to  hring  back  those  times  when  the  constitution  of  this 
House  was  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  people  ?    Even  as 
much  as  Strafford  and  Laud  could  do  to  hring  back  the  days 
of  the  TudoTS ;  as  much  as  Bonner  and  Gardiner  conld  do  to 
bring  back  the  days  of  Hildebrand ;  as  much  as  Villele  and 
Polignac  could  do  to  bring  back  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth.  Ton  may  make  the  change  tedious ;  you  may  make 
it  yiolent ;  you  may — God  ia  his  mercy  forbid ! — you  may 
make  it  bloody ;  but  avert  it  you  cannot.   Agitations  of  the 
public  mind,  so  deep  and  so  long  continued  as  those  which 
we  have  witnessed,  do  not  end  in  nothing.   In  peace  or  in 
convulsion,  by  the  law,  or  in  spite  of  the  law,  through  the 
Parliament,  or  over  the  Parhament,  Eeform  must  be  carried. 
Therefore  be  content  to  guide  that  movement  which  you  can- 
not stop.   Ming  wide  the  gates  to  that  force  which  else  will 
enter  through  the  breach.   Then  will  it  still  be,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  the  pecuhar  glory  of  our  Constitution  that, 
though  not  exempt  from  the  decay  which  is  wrought  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the* lapse  of  time,  in  all  the 
proudest  works  of  human  power  and  wisdom,  it  yet  contains 
withm  it  the  means  of  self-reparation.   Then  will  England 
add  to  her  majiifold  titles  of  glory  this,  the  noblest  and  the 
purest,  of  all;  that  every  blessing  which  other  nations  have 
been  forced  to  seek,  and  have  too  often  sought  in  vain,  by 
mea^s  of  violent  and  bloody  revolutions,  she  will  have  at- 
tained by  a  peaceful  and  a  lawful  Eeform. 
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A  SPEECH 

The  Houhb  ok  Commons  on  thk  27th  of  Fkbruart,  1832, 


On  Monday,  tho  iwonty-Hovonilj  of  Fobnuiry,  \\w  HoitHn  took 

into  consideration  tho  roport  of  tho  (Jonmxittc^o  on  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's  AuHioniy  Bill  Mr.  llonry  Hunt  altiickt^d  that  bill  with 
great  iwpority.    In  njply  to  him  i\m  followinj;^  Spw«h  wa«  niadti, 

SiE,  I  cannot,  even  at  tlun  laUihunr  of  tho  night,  refrain  from 
saying  two  or  three  \vor<l«.  MuHt  of  the  obsex-vations  of  Ihti 
honorable  Member  for  Preston  I  pjujs  by,  m  undeHOrN-iiiu  of 
any  answer  before  an  a\idicnoo  like  this.  But  on  one  part  of 
his  speecli  I  mmt  make  a  few  remarks.  We  are,  he  Bay«^ 
making  a  law  to  benefit  the  rich,  at  the  exi^nflo  of  the  poor. 
Sir,  tho  fact  is  the  direct  roverBe.  This  is  a.  bill  which  UnnU 
especially  to  tho  benefit  of  the  poor.  What  arc  the  eviln 
against  which  we  are  aKoinpliu*;  to  make  provinion Two 
enpecially ;  that  is  to  Bay,  the  pnicticc  of  Burking,  and  hiui 
siirgory.  Now  to  both  these  the  i>oor  ahme  are  fXposiMl, 
What  man,  in  our  rank  of  Ufe,  runs  the  smallest  risk  of  being 
Burked  P  That  a  man  has  piMprri  j,  that  ho  has  i'omu^cl  ionn, 
that  he  is  likely  to  be  missed  and  sought  for,  jure  circum- 
stances which  secure  him  against  the  burker.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  tho  diflbrenco  between  murders  of  tlxia  kind  and  othc^r 
murders-  An  ordinary  murderer  hides  the  body,  and  diHi)0Hi»K 
of  the  property.  Bishop  and  WilliamH  dig  holes  and  bury 
the  property,  and  expose  the  body  to  sahi.  The  more  wn^f  cIkmI. 
the  more  lonely,  any  human  being  may  be,  the  nuu-o  tU^nirablo 
prey  is  he  to  these  wretches.  It  is  the  man,  the  men*  nnktul 
man,  that  they  pursue.  Again,  tin  to  bad  surgc^ry;  ihin  in, 
of  all  evils,  the  evil  by  which  the  rich  sufter  least-,  and  the 
poor  most.  If  we  could  do  all  that  in  the  opiniuu  of  thi) 
Member  for  Preston  ought  to  h^^  done,  if  i'ould  pn^vent 
disinternunit-,  if  could  prevent  diHH(H'tion,  if  vfv  cujuld 
destroy  the  Knglish  school  of  anatomy,  if  we  could  force 
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eveiy  student  of  medical  science  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
foreic^n  education,  onwKom  Wdthe  bad  consequences  lali.^ 
On  tlie  rich Not  at  all.   As  long  as  there  is  in  Trance,  m 
Italy,  in  Germany,  a  single  surgeon  of  eminent  skill,  a  single 
surgeon  who  is,  to  use  the  phi^ase  of  the  Member  for  Preston, 
addicted  to  dissection,  that  surgeon  wiU  be  in  attendance 
whenever  an  EngHsh  nobleman  is  to  be  cut  for  the  stone. 
The  higher  orders  in  England  wiU  always  be  able  to  procure 
the  beS;  medical  assistance,   mo  suffers  by  the  bad  state  of 
the  Russian  school  of  sm^gery?  The  Emperor  Nicholas  ?  By 
no  means.   The  whole  evil  faUs  on  the  peasantry.    If  the 
education  of  a  surgeon  should  become  very  expensive,  if  the 
fees  of  sm^geons  should  consequently  rise,  if  the  supply  of 
regular  surgeons  should  diminish,  the  sufferers  would  be,  not 
tiie  rich,  but  the  poor  in  oui*  country  villages,  who  would 
again  be  left  to  mountebanks,  and  barbers,  and  old  women, 
and  charms,  and  quack  medicines.   The  honourable  gentle- 
man talks  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  humanity  to  the 
interests  of  science,  as  if  this  were  a  question  about  the 
squaring  of  the  circle,  or  the  transit  of  Venus.    This  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  science :  it  is  not  the  unprofitable  exercise 
of  an  ingenious  mind:  it  is  a  question  between  health  and 
sickness,  between  ease  and  torment,  between  life  and  death. 
Does  the  honourable  gentleman  know  from  what  cruel  sufFer- 
ittgs  the  improvement  of  surgical  science  has  rescued  our 
species  P    I  will  tell  him  one  story,  the  first  that  comes  into 
my  head.    He  may  have  heard  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria, 
the  same  who  imprisoned  our  Eichard  Cceur-de-Lion.  Leo- 
pold's horse  fell  under  him,  and  crushed  his  leg.  The  surgeons 
said  that  the  limb  must  be  amputated;  but  none  of  them 
knew  how  to  amputate  it.   Leopold,  in  his  agony,  laid  a 
hatchet  on  his  thigh,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  strike  with 
a  mallet.  The  leg  was  cut  off,  and  the  Duke  died  of  the  gush 
of  blood.    Such  was  the  end  of  that  powerful  prince.  Why, 
there  is  not  now  a  bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  ladder  in  Eng- 
land, who  cannot  obtain  surgical  assistance,  infinitely  superior 
to  that  which  the  sovereign  of  Austria  could  command  in  the 
twelfth  century.  1  think  this  is  a  bill  which  tends  to  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  which  tends  especially  to  the  good  of  the 
poor.   Therefore  I  support  it.    If  it  is  unpopular,  I  am  sorry 
for  it.   But  I  shall  cheerfully  take  my  share  of  its  unpopu- 
larity.  For  such,  I  am  convinced,  ought  to  be  the  conduct 
of  one  whose  object  it  is  not  to  flatter  the  people,  but  to  serve 
them. 
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A  81>EK()H 

DKUVKUKI)  IN* 

A  CoMMirrKK  of  tuk  Hotm)  ov  Co>fM(>NS  on  Tm  28th 


On  Tucsilaiy,  iho  twenty-oigliih  of  Fi^bmary,  in  llic  Committeo 
on  tho  Bill  to  aniond  iho  roproKt^ntMiou  oftlu*  j><H>|>hi  in  Enf«:lmu! 
and  WaloH,  i\w  quoHiion  waH  put,  "Thai  iht*  Tower  IlainUiiH, 
Middlosox,  Hiand  pari  of  Soluuhih*  C."  Tli<*  op]H)ncntH  of  iht^ 
"J^i'll  nmsUn'od  their  wholo  Hiriniglh  on  thin  otumHioii,  uxnl  W(m*o 
joined  by  roitk*  monibrni  who  had  votoil  with  tho  Govornmetit  on 
tho  second  romlinfj^.  Tho  quest  ion  yrm  carried,  however,  by  816 
votes  to  280.  Tho  foHowinjy^  Hpoooh  wm  made  in  reply  to  tho 
Munpiess  of  Chandoft  and  Sir  KdwarA  Sugden,  who,  on  very  dif- 
foront  grounds,  obj<»ctod  U)  any  incn*a«o  in  tho  number  of  motro- 
politan  mornberH. 

I  HAVK  Hpoki^uHO  often  on  tlie  queation  of  l*urlianientary 
ilefonn,  tluit  I  am  vary  unwilling  to  ocjcupy  tlio  time  of  the 
Ooinmittoe.  But  tlio  iiuportttnce  of  the  ameuitnient  proiK>sed 
by  tlio  noblo  M:u*<]Ut*HH,  and  the  peoxiliar  circaniBtancos  in 
which  wo  aro  placed  to-night,  make  me  uo  anxiotas  tlxat  I 
cannot  remain  yilent. 

In  this  debate,  as  in  every  othex*  debate,  our  firnt  object 
fthonld  l>e  to  a8<?ertain  on  which  side  the  burden  of  tho 
proof  lies.  Now,  it  Beerns  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  burdou 
of  tho  proof  licH  on  those  wlio  support  tho  anuuidinejit.  J 
iun  entitled  to  take  it  for  graute<l  that  it  ik  right  and  wi8<^  io 
<;'iA'o  ropreaentatives  to  sontc^  wealthy  luul  popuh)UK  jdaco.s 
which  have  hitherto  been  nnn^proHi^niod.  To  tlxirt  (ixiiwii,  at 
loiiHt,  wo  all,  with  Rcnr(Mdy  an  <»xcoi>tiony  now  j^rofi^HH  our- 
H(»lv<^s  llefonntTH.  Thinu^  is,  iiidoiMj,  a  p^nnd  party  which  ntill 
obji'eti^  to  the.  disrnuudnHiujj^  even  of  the  BnuvUoHt  borouirlu 
But  all  the  most  distinguiwhed  chiefhJ  of  that  party  have,  hero 
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and  elsewhere,  admitted  that  the  elective  franchise  ought  to 
be  given  to  some  great  towns  which  have  risen  into  impor- 
tance since  our  representative  system  took  its  present  form. 
If  this  be  so,  on  wha.t  gronnd  can  it  be  contended  that  these 
metropolitan  districts  ought  not  to  be  represented  ?  Are 
they  inferior  in  importance  to  the  other  places  to  which  we 
are  all  prepared  to  give  members  ?  I  nse  the  word  import- 
ance with  perfect  confidence  :  for,  though  in  onr  recent 
debates  there  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  standard  by 
which  the  importance  of  towns  is  to  be  measured,  there  is  no 
room  for  dispute  here.  Here,  take  what  standard  jou  will, 
the  result  Trill  be  the  same.  Take  population:  take  the 
rental:  take  the  number  of  ten  pound  houses:  take  the 
amount  of  the  assessed  tazes :  take  any  test  in  shoi-t :  take 
any  number  of  tests,  and  combine  those  tests  in  any  of  the 
ingenious  ways  which  men  of  science  have  suggested :  mul- 
tiply :  divide  :  substract :  add :  try  squares  or  cubes  :  try 
square  roots  or  cube  roots :  you  will  never  be  able  to  find  a 
pretext  for  excluding  these  districts  from  Schedule  C.  If, 
then,  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  franchise  ought  to  be  given 
to  important  places  which  are  at  present  unrepresented,  and 
if  it  be  acknowledged  that  these  districts  are  in  importance 
not  inferior  to  any  place  which  is  at  present  unrepresented, 
you  are  bound  to  give  us  strong  reasons  for  vrithholding  the 
franchise  from  these  districts. 

The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman^  has  tried  to  give 
such  reasons  :  and,  in  doing  so,  he  has  completely  refuted  the 
whole  speech  of  the  noble  Marquess,  -with  whom  he  means  to 
divide.t  The  truth  is  that  the  noble  Marquess  and  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  though  they  agree  in 
their  votes,  do  not  at  all  agree  in  their  forebodings  or  in  their 
ulterior  intentions.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
thinks  it  dangerous  to  increase  the  number  of  metropolitan 
voters.  The  noble  Lord  is  perfectly  willing  to  increase  the 
number  of  metropolitan  voters,  and  objects  only  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  metropolitan  members.  "  Will  you,'' 
says  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  "  be  so  rash,  so 
insane,  as  to  create  constituent  bodies  of  twenty  or  thirty 
ttiousand  electors  «  Tes,''  says  the  noble  Marquess,  "  and 
much  more  than  that.  I  will  create  constituent  bodies  of 
forty  thousand,  sixty  thousand,  a  hundred  thousand.  I  vriU 
add  Maiylebone  to  Westminster.   I  wiU  add  Lambeth  to 
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Southwark.  I  will  add  Finsbmy  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  to 
the  City,*'  The  noblo  MarquesB,  it  is  clear,  is  not  afraid  of 
the  excitement  which  may  be  produced  by  tlie  polling  of  im- 
nienso  multitudes.  Of  what  tlicn  is  he  afraid  ?  Simj)ly  of 
eifrht  members :  nay,  of  six  members :  for  he  is  willing,  he 
tells  US,  to  add  two  members  to  the  two  who  already  sit  for 
Middh»s(*x,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  metropolitan  mem- 
bers. Are  Hix  members,  then,  so  formidable  ?  I  could  men- 
tion a  single  p<ier  who  now  sends  more  than  six  members  to 
the  House.  But,  says  the  noble  ManiuesH,  the  members  for 
the  metropc^litau  districts  will  be  called  to  a  strict  account 
by  their  constituents  :  ihoy  will  In)  mere  delegates :  they  will 
be  forced  t<>  sj>eak,  not  their  own  HeiiHts  but  the  sense  of  the 
capital.  I  will  answ<»r  for  it,  Sir,  that  they  will  not  be  called 
to  a  strict(»r  account  than  those  genthancn  who  a.re  nomi- 
nated by  some  great  })roprictors  of  boroughs.  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  those  who  reprf^sent  it  as  in  tlie  higlu^st 
degree  pernicious  aiul  dt»gradiiig  that  a  public  nuan  should  be 
called  to  account  by  a  great  city  which  has  entrusted  its 
dearest  intei'ests  to  his  carc^  do  nevertheless  think  that  lie  is 
bomid  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  honor  to  vote  according  to 
the  wishes  of  his  patnm  or  lo  apply  for  llu^  Ohiltem  Hundreds  P 
It  is  a  bad  thing,  I  fully  jidmit,  i  ha  t  a  Member  of  Parliament 
should  bo  a  mere  delegai^e.  Hut  it  is  not  worse  that  lie 
should  be  the  delegate  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  than  of 
one  too  powerful  individual.  What  a  perverse,  what  an  in- 
consisti^nt  spirit  is  tJiis  ;  too  proud  to  bend  to  the  wislies  ot 
a  nation,  yet  nnidy  to  lick  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  a  patron  ! 
And  how  is  it  proved  that  a  member  for  Lambeth  or  IiHus- 
bury  will  be  under  a  more  servile  awe  of  his  constituents  than 
a  member  for  Leicester,  or  a  member  for  Loicostershiro,  or 
a  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly 
notorious  that  many  members  voted,  year  after  year,  against 
Catholic  Emancipation,  simply  because  they  know  that,  if 
they  voted  othex-wise,  tliey  would  lose  their  seats  ?  No  doubt 
this  is  an  cviL  But  it  is  an  evil  which  will  exist  in  some 
form  or  other  as  long  as  human  nature  is  the  same,  as  long 
as  there  are  men  so  lowminded  as  to  prefer  the  graiificutiou 
of  a  vulgar  ambition  to  the  apiu-obaitiDU  of  their  couKcionc^o 
and  the  welfare  of  tlxeir  country.  Oonstruct  your  r('|»r('H<*n- 
tative  system  as  yon  will,  these  men  will  always  be  syco- 
I)hants.  If  yoxi  give  power  to  Marylebone,  they  will  fawn  on 
tlui  lious(ih()lders  of  Mnrylebone.  If  you  leave  power  to 
Uatton,  th(*y  will  fawn  on  the  proprietor  of  (uttlon,  I  can 
VOL.  vnx.  o 
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see  no  reason  for  believing  that  tlieir  baseness  will  be  more 
miscidevous  in  tbe  former  case  than  iii  the  latter. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  power  of  this  hnge  capital  is  even  now 
dangeronslj  great ;  and  will  jon  increase  that  power  ?  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  power  of  London  is,  in 
soine  sense,  dangerously  great ;  but  I  altogether  deny  that 
the  danger  will  be  iacreased  by  this  bill.   It  has  always  been 
found  that  a  hundred  thousand  people  congregated  close  to 
the  seat  of  government  exercise  a  greater  influence  on  public 
affairs  than  five  hundred  thousand  dispersed  over  a  remote 
province.   But  this  influence  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  capital.    This  in- 
fluence is  felt  at  present,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
capital  is  unrepresented.   This  influence  is  felt  in  conntries 
where  iliere  is  no  representative  system  at  aU.    Indeed,  this 
influence  is  nowhere  so  great  as  imder  despotic  governments, 
r  need  not  remind  the  Committee  that  the  Caesars,  whUe 
ruhng  by  the  sword,  while  putting  to  death  without  a  trial 
every  senator,  every  magisti^ate,  who  incmTed  their  dis- 
pleasure, yet  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  ^populace  of  the 
imperial  city  in  good  humom-  by  distributions  of  corn  and 
shows  of  ^vild  beasts.   Eveiy  country,  jfrom  Britain  to  Egypt 
was  squeezed  for  the  means  of  fiUing  the  granaries  and 
adommg  the  theatres  of  Rome.    On  more  than  one  occasion 
long  after  the  Cortes  of  CastUe  had  become  a  mere  name,  the 
rabble  of  Madrid  assembled  before  the  royal  palace,  forced 
their  Erng  their  absolute  King,  to  appear  in  the  balcony, 
and  exacted  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  dismiss  an 
obnoxious  mmister.   It  was  in  this  way  that  Charles  the 

^T^'T  J"^""^  "^^^  ^''^''^^        ^^^^  Charles 

coil^^T  T  ?  ^"^'^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^^^  any 

It  t  {L^.^  ^^^"^  ^^^^^^T  in  the  world  where 
the  mhabitants  of  the  capital  are  so  much  dreaded  bTthe 
(^vernment.    The  Sdtan,  who  stands  in  awe  of  nothing 

15  recalled.   IJie  unpopular  vizier  is  beheaded.    Hiis  sort  of 

powerha^  noamgtodowiihtepresentati       It  depen^^^ 
physical  force'  and  on  vicinitv  Vm-.  ;i      ^        ^^P^iicis  on 
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than  that  of  1666*    Law  can  do  notlunfjf  af^ainnt  thia  de- 
scription of  power;  for  it  in  a  power  wliidi  is  fonnidablo  only 
when  law  has  ceased  to  exist,    Wlule  tho  ivipn  <^f  hiw  con- 
tinuea,  eight  vot^es  in  a  Honso  of  six  hiuidml  and  finy-f^i^ht 
Memln^ra  will  hardly  do  nmch  harm.    Whvw  th«»  Yviffn  of 
law  is  at  an  end,  and  the  reign  of  violeace  ('t'nuiit'u<'»\s,  the 
importance  f>f  a  million  and  a  half  of  iMK»ph%  all  e<)ll<n«ted 
within  a  walk  of  the  Palace,  of  the  Farliamenf  HoiiHe,  of  the 
Bank,  of  ihe  ()onrte  of  JnHtice,  will  not     meanured  by  eiprht 
or  by  eighty  voti^n.    See,  then,  what  you  an?  doiti^^.  Tliat 
IH>wer  whieli  is  n<^t  <lim;rt»r<niH  you  refuses  to  J^uuhnu  Tliat 
power  which  is  «lnivu'»M*«»ns  you  leave  nnditnininhed  :  nay,  you 
make  it  nioiv  daii,»cf*n>us  ntilL    For  by  n'rusiu--  to  let  eight 
or  nixie  hundn'd  thouHan<l  people  i^xprews  Wnnv  (^piiiionH  iiml 
winhoH  in  a  b^gal  and  cinirttittitiotml  way,  ynu  incivaw*  the 
rink  of  di«affi»etion  and  of  tninnlt.    It  in  not  muM^HHury  io 
have  reeourHO  to  the  HiHMnrheH  or  wTitinj4:K  t»f  dritiomitH  to 
Hhow  that  a  rrp^'w^jdrd  diHtriet  i«  far  nion»  lik»»ly  to  Ih»  tur- 
bnlent  than  an  nnri»preK<»nt4nl  dintrict,    Mr.  Burke,  HUtvIy 
not  a  rash  inouvat(>r^  not  a  flatti^rer  of  the  multitude,  de- 
flcribod  long  ago  in  thirt  plm*e  with  admimblo  eloquence  tho 
effect  i)rodu<*(Hl  by  the  law  whi(5h  ffave  reprenentativo  inntittt- 
tions  to  the  n>belliouB  ntf)uutaineer«  of  Wales.   That  law,  he 
said,  had  been  to  an  agit^Uetl  nation  what  the  twin  «tara 
celebnitiMl  l>y  Honice  were  to  a  atomy  Hi»a:  the  wind  had 
fallen;  ihe  clondrt  had  diHin^rHed  ;  the  Uirf^aiiMiiui;'  waven 
had  Ruuk  to  n*Ht.    I  have  mentioned  the  eonntiotiouH  i»f 
Madrid  and  <V>nHtuntinople.    Why  ia  it  that  the  populaticai 
of  unrepreH(*nt^d  Tiondon,  thoufSfh  phyNically  far  tiion*  iK)wer- 
ful  than  the  ijopulatiou  of  Madrid  or  of  (.Vawtiuif  Inople,  ha» 
been  far  mon^  i>»*areal>h»?    Why  have  we  never  simmi  the  in- 
habitantH  of  the  metropolis  bosioge      Januvs    or  fortse  their 
way  riotouBly  into  this  Houbo  P    Why,  but  Inumtwe  t  hey  have 
other  meanR  of  giving  vent  to  their  feellngH,  becaniii*  thf»y 
(»njoy  the  liberty  of  nnlieensed  printing,  and  tlie  liberty 
holding  pnblio  meeting«.    Just  a«  tho  i^ople  of  tuir(*preHimti»d 
liondon  are  more  orderly  than  th(^  jieople  of  (\aiHtuntinoj»l<* 
:iii(l  Madrid,  so  will  the  jnioph^  of  repremnd^nl  T.ontlou  bt» 
!iore  orderly  than  tho  peoph^  of  uni*<*preHented  Lomhai. 

Stn-ely,  Sir,  nothing  can  b(^.  more  absmxl  than  t^>  withluihl 
<'<j;a]  power  from  a  pox*tion  of  the  community  bv*<'uuHt»  that 
portion  of  the  community  posHi^HHCH  natural  ]Knvt'r,  Vet  that 
i-^  ]>ro(-is('ly  what  the  nol)l(»  Marquees  wotild  hav(^  w  do.  In 
ill  agCH  a  <'hit'f  cauKe  of  tlu*  intestine  disonh'rn  of  stateH  huH 
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been  that  the  natural  distribution  of  power  and  the  legal 
distribution  of  power  have  not  corresponded  with  each  other. 
This  is  no  newly  discovered  truth.  It  was  well  known  to 
Aristotle  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  illustrated 
by  every  part  of  ancient  and  of  modern  history^  and  eminently 
by  the  history  of  England  during  the  last  few  months.  Our 
country  has  been  in  serious  danger ;  and  why  ?  Because  a 
representative  system,  framed  to  suit  the  England  of  the 
thirteenth  century^  did  not  suit  the  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  because  an  old  wall,  the  last  relique  of  a 
departed  city^  retained  the  privileges  of  that  city,  while  great 
to^vns,  celebrated  all  over  the  world  for  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, had  no  more  share  in  the  government  than  when  they 
were  still  hamlets.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  those 
monstrous  disproportions,  and  to  bring  the  legal  order  of 
society  into  something  like  harmony  vdth  the  natural  order. 
What,  then,  can  be  more  inconsistent  vdth  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  biU  than  to  exclude  any  district  from  a  share 
in  the  representation,  for  no  reason  but  because  that  dis- 
trict is,  and  must  always  be,  one  of  great  importance.  This 
bUl  was  meant  to  reconciLe  and  unite.  Will  you  frame  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  must  iuevitably  produce  irritation  and 
discord?  This  bill  was  meant  to  be  final  in  the  only  rational 
sense  of  the  word  final.  Will  you  frame  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  must  inevitably  be  shortlived?  Is  it  to  be  the  first 
business  of  the  first  reformed  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a 
new  Eeform  BlU?  Gentlemen  opposite  have  often  predicted 
that  the  settlement  which  we  are  making  will  not  be  perma- 
nent ;  and  they  are  now  taMng  the  surest  way  to  accomplish 
their  own  prediction.  I  agree  with  them  in  disliking  change 
merely  as  change.  I  would  bear  with  many  things  which 
are  mdefensible  in  theory,  nay  with  some  things  which  are 
grievous  in  practice,  rather  than  ventjure  on  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  ParKament.  But  when  such  a  change  is 
necessary,— and  that  such  a  change  is  now  necessary  is 
a^tted  by  men  of  aU  parties,-then  I  hold  that  it  ought 
to  be  foU  and  effectual.  A  great  crisis  may  be  followed  by 
^e  complete  restoration  of  health.  But  no  constitution  wiU 
bear  perpetual  tampering.  If  the  noble  Marquess's  amend- 
ment should  unhappily  be  carried,  it  is  moraUy  certain  that 
SfT^TtrrP^'^S'^  of  Pinsbury,  of  Marylebone,  of  Lam- 
beth^ of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  will,  importunately  and  clamo- 
rously, demand  redress  fi:om  the  reformed  Parliament.  That 
Parhament,  you  tell  us,  will  be  much  more  democratically 
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inclined  than  the  ParlianicntK  of  past  times.  If  so,  how  can 
you  expect  that  it  will  rcnist  the  iirgout  deiuands  of  a  million 
of  people  close  to  its  door?  These  eij^dxt  scats  will  be  given. 
More  than  eight  seats  will  he  given.  The  whole  question  of 
llefonu  will  bo  opene<I  again;  imd  the  blamo  will  rest  on 
those  who  will,  by  nxutilating  this  great  law  in  an  essential 
part,  cause  hundi-eds  of  thousands  who  now  regard  it  as  a 
boon  to  regard  it  as  an  oxitrago. 

Sir,  our  word  is  phMlgod.  Let  us  remember  the  solemn 
promise  which  wo  g^ivo  to  the  nation  last  October  at  a 
perilous  conjmu'f  un^  That  promiso  was  that  we  would  stand 
firmly  by  the  principL^s  and  leading  provisions  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Our  sinceinty  is  now  brought  to  the  i<?st.  One  of  the 
leading  proviHions  of  ihe  bill  is  in  danger.  The  question  is, 
not  merely  whether  those  districts  shall  ho  rcpr(isented,  but 
whether  we  will  k(H>p  tho  fiufh  which  wo  plighted  to  our 
countrymen.  Let  uh  l>o  firm,  ho.t  uh  make  no  concession 
to  those  who,  having  in  vain  triod  to  throw  tho  bill  out,  are 
now  trying  to  frittc^r  it  away.  An  attempt  has  boon  made 
bo  induce  the  Irish  memlHjrs  to  vote  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  hinted  that.,  pt^rliaps,  some  of  the  seats 
taken  from  tho  metropolis  may  bo  given  to  Ireland,  Our 
Irish  friends  will,  I  doubt  not,  remember  tlxat  the  very  per- 
sons who  offer  this  bribe  oxcrt't3d  themselves  not  long  ago  to 
raise  a  cry  againt  the  jjropositiou  to  give  additional  mem- 
bers to  Belfast,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Galway.  The 
truth  is  that  our  enemies  wish  only  to  divide  us,  and  care 
not  by  what  moans.  One  day  they  try  to  excite  jealousy 
among  the  English  by  assorting  that  the  plan  of  the  goveni- 
ment  is  too  favourable  to  Ireland.  Next  day  they  try  to 
bribe  the  Irish  to  desert  us,  by  promising  to  give  something 
to  Ireland  at  tho  expense  of  England.  Let  us  disappoint 
these  cunning  men*  Let  us,  from  whatever  part  of  tilie 
United  Kingd(»m  we  come,  be  true  to  each  other  and  to  tho 
good  cause.  We  have  the  confidence  of  our  country.  Wo 
have  justly  earned  it.  For  God's  sake  let  us  not  throw  it 
away.  Other  occasions  may  arise  on  which  honest  Refor- 
mers may  fairly  take  different  sides*  But  to-night  he  tlxat 
is  not  with  us  is  against  us. 
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A  SPEECH 


The  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  February,  1833. 


On  tlie  tweuty-nintli  of  Jantiaiy,  1833,  tlie  first  Parliament  elected 
nnder  tlie  Reform  Act  of  1832  met  at  "Westmiaster.  On  tlie  fifth 
of  February,  King  WiUiam  the  Fourtli  made  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Houses  "would 
entrust  him  mth  such  powers  as  might  be  necessary  for  main- 
taining order  in  Ii^eland  and  for  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
nnion  betrreen  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  An  Address, 
assni'ing  His  Majesty  of  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the 
Commons,  Tvas  moTed  by  Lord  Ormehe  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  Marshall.  Mr.  O'Connell  opposed  the  Address,  and  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee.  After  a  discussion  of  four  nights  the  amendment 
was  rejected  hy  428  votes  to  40.  On  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

Last  nighty  Sir^  I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  take  any  part  in  the  present  debate:  but. the  appeal 
which  has  this  evening  been  made  to  me  by  my  honourable 
friend  the  Member  for  Lincok"^  has  forced  me  to  rise.  I 
win,  however,  postpone  the  few  words  which  I  haye  to  say  in 
defence  of  my  own  consistency,  tiU  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  on  the  much  more  important  subject  which  is  before 
the  House. 

My  honorable  friend  tells  us  that  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  make  a  choice  between  two  modes  of  pacifying  Ireland; 
that  the  Government  recommends  coercion;  that  the  honor- 
able and  learned  member  for  Dubhnf  recommends  redress; 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  the  effect  of  redress  before  we 
have  recourse  to  coercion.    The  antithesis  is  framed  with  all 
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tlie  ingenuity  wliii^h  in  cliumcteristio  of  my  honourabk^  frioncVH 
stylo;  but  I  cannot  help  thinkin*:^  that,  on  tliis  occasion,  his 
ingenuity  ha-H  ini]K)Ho<l  on  hintnolf,  and  that  ho  has  not.  suiK- 
ciently  considered  the  uKMining  of  th(»  poinlved  phntHO  ^vhieh 
he  nsed-vvith  m  nnich  effect.  Jledresn  is  no  doubt  n.  very 
■well  Hounding  wonl.  Wha.t  eau  lie  more  reuHonable  lhan  1o 
ask  for  redness?  What  more  nnjt^Ht-  ihau  U>  refune  redroHH? 
But  my  houonible.  fritMul  will  peretdve,  <ai  rellectiou,  that., 
though  ho  an<l  tht».  honond>le  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
agree  in  pronomnung  iho  word  rcnlrcHH^  thoy  agrefi  in  no- 
thing cIho.  Th(7  tdior  Uu*  name  Honud  ;  but  they  attn<(rh  to 
it  two  diametrieaily  (>pposite  nn^anings.  The  hononUde  an<l 
loomed  Member  for  I)ul)lin  meann  by  redrenH  «imply  the 
Bepetil  of  the  Union.  Now,  to  ih(»  Repeal  of  the  Uni<m  my 
honomble  friend  the  Memlxn*  for  Lineohi  i^  deei(UKlly  ad- 
verso.  When  we  get  at  hiH  real  meaning,  w(^  fnid  tha.t  lu^  ih 
just  as  unwilling  aH  we  are  io  giv(^  the  nnlreHH  whieh  ilu^ 
honorable  and  learn(»d  Mt^mbt^r  for  Dublin  demandn.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  tlu*  Houho  wilK  1  hop(^  and  beli<*ve,  v<»ti^ 
with  that  honora bit*  and  learned  member;  but  the  nnnorify 
which  thinks  with  him  will  be  very  mueh  smaller. 

We  have,  indeed,  Ikh'u  told  by  some  gentlemen,  who  aro 
not  themselves  iN»p(^aU»rH,  that  the  question  of  Bapeal  doRorvos 
a  much  more  serious  eonHi<lemiion  than  it  has  yet  nH!eive<K 
Repeal,  they  say,  is  an  objeet  on  whieh  millions  have,  how- 
ever unwisely,  set  their  lu^arts:  and  men  who  speak  iii  tln^. 
xxame  of  millions  ax'o  not  to  bo  fuugluHl  down  or  sni»ered 
down.  That  whicdi  a  Kufi\»ring  nation  regards,  rightly  <u' 
wrongly,  as  the  soh*  etm^  for  all  its  distomperH,  ought  not  U> 
be  treated  with  levity,  but  to  l)e  the  subject  of  full  and  soleum 
debate.  All  this,  Sir,  is  most  true :  but  I  am  Htirprisftd  that 
this  lecture  should  have  been  read  to  uh  who  sit  on  your 
right.  It  would,  I  apprekead,  have  been  witli  mom  i)roi)riety 
addressed  to  a  different  quarter.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  we 
have  notyetlnul,  and  that  there  is  no  pi^ospeot  of  our  having, 
this  full  and  solemn  debate  P  Ik  it  the  fault  of  His  "Maj<^si  y\s 
Ministers?  Have  not  they  framed  the  Sj)6eeh  which 
their  Royal  Mast^c^r  delivered  from  the  throne,  in  Hxich  a 
manner  as  to  invite  the  gravi^  and  searching  discussion  of  I  iu* 
question  of  Repeal?  And  Juis  not  the  inviUttitm  lunni  <h^- 
clined  ?  Is  it  not  fresh  in  lair  reeoUeetion  that  the  hont»rahle 
and  learned  mendxn'  ihv  I)\d>Hu  spoke  two  hours,  perhajts 
three  hours, — nobody  keejis  uei«nrate  aeeount  of  timi^  while 
he  speaks, — but  two  or  thn'o  hours  without  venturing  to  join 
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issue  witli  us  on  this  subject?   In  truth,  lie  suffered  judg- 
ment to  go  against  liim  by  default.   We^  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  did  our  best  to  provoke  him  to  the  conflict.    We  called 
on  him  to  maintain  here  those  doctrines  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed elsewhere  with  so  much  yehemence,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  be  forced  to  add,  with  a  scurrility  unworthy  of  his  j)arte 
and  eloquence.   Never  was  a  challenge  more  fairly  given : 
but  it  was  not  accepted.    The  great  champion  of  Eej)eal 
would  not  lift  our  glove.   He  shrank  back,  he  skulked 
away ;  not,  assuredly,  from  distrust  of  his  powers,  which  have 
never  been  more  vigorously  exerted  than  in  this  debate,  but 
evidently  from  distrust  of  his  cause.   I  have  seldom  heard  so 
able  a  speech  as  his :  I  certainly  never  heard  a  speech  so 
evasive.    From  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  studiously 
avoided  saying  a  single  word  tendiag  to  raise  a  discussion 
about  that  Repeal  which,  ia  other  places,  he  constantly 
affirms  to  be  the  sole  panacea  for  all  the  evils  by  which  his 
countrj^  is  ajBaicted.    ISTor  is  this  all.    Yesterday  night  he 
placed  on  our  order  book  not  less  than  fourteen  notices  i  and 
of  those  notices  not  a  siagle  one  had  any  reference  to  the 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    It  is  therefore 
e\'ident  to  me,  not  only  that  the  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman  is  not  now  prepared  to  debate  the  question  in  this 
House,  but  that  he  has  no  intention  of  debating  it  in  this 
House  at  aU.    He  keeps  it,  and  prudently  keeps  it,  for 
audiences  of  a  very  different  kind.   I  am  therefore,  I  repeat, 
surprised  to  hear  the  Government  accused  of  avoiding  the 
discussion  of  this  subject.   Why  should  we  avoid  a  battle 
m  which  the  bold  and  skilful  captain  of  the  enemy  evidently 
knows  that  we  must  be  victorious  ? 

One  gentleman,  though  not  a  repealer,  has  begged  us  not 
to  declare  ourselves  decidedly  adverse  to  repeal  till  we  have 
studied  the  petitions  which  are  coming  in  from  Ireland. 
i^aUy  Sir,  this  is  not  a  subject  on  which  any  public  man 
ought  to  be  now  makmg  up  his  mmd.  My  mind  is  made  up. 
My  reasons  are  such  as,  I  am  certain,  no  petition  from  Ii-e- 
M  will  confute  Those  reasons  have  long  been  ready  to 
^  produced;  and  smce  we  are  accused  of  flinching,  /wiU 

S  wSl  X/t  f  P^^i^^^^l  social 

^ct  Ireland,  nay,  that  it  would  ag^^raVate 
ahnost  everyone  of  those  evils.  d-t.^.iavaije 

oflr/^VlTVv'  -ifP-ve,  the  proceedings 
poor  Wolfe  Tone  and  his  confederates.    They  wished  to 
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make  a  coniplote  separation  l>etw<*eti  Great  Britnin  and  Ire- 
land. They  winlied  to  eatiibliflh  a  IHlnn-nian  rei)til)lie.  Their 
plan  -vviis  a  very  bad  one  ;  but,  to  do  them  juHti<H>,  it  w'u«  per- 
fectly consistent  ;  and  an  in^eni<mB  man  mi^ht  defend  it  l)y 
some  plausible  arp^uments.  But  that  in  not  the  jilan  of  llie 
hononible  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  He  iiH8ur(*H  ub  ihat 
he  wishes  tht^  connection  between  the  inlands  to  In^  j»i'rp(»iunh 
He  is  for  a  complete  He|)aration  U'tweeu  tho  two  Parlia- 
ments; but  h<^  is  for  indisHohiblc  tuiion  Ix^tween  the  two 
Crowns.  Nor  does  the  lumorable  and  learned  gentlem;iu 
mean,  by  an  union  betw<*en  Ihc*  Oowuh,  sueli  an  union  hk 
exists  between  ihv.  <-rowu  of  this  kinjj^doni  and  the  Crtm'n  of 
Hanover.  Vor  1  need  not  say  that,  thouj^fh  tlu*  sanu*  iwrsou 
is  king  of  Great  Britian  and  of  Haium»r,  ihnv  in  no  more 
political  connection  between  (ireat  Britain  and  Jiunover  than 
iK^tween  Great  Itritmu  nnd  H(*kh(^  or  betw(»en  (Jreat  .Hritnin 
and  Bavaria.  Hanov<'r  may  1h^  at  peiMu^  with  a  state  with 
which  (Ireat  IWtaiu  is  at  war.  Kay,  JIanover  may,  as  a 
mi^mber  of  the  (n^rnuinic  Innly,  «i»nd  a  contingent  of  troops 
to  cross  bayunois  with  the  King's  Knglish  fwigtiarda.  This 
is  not  tho  relation  in  which  the  honorable  ami  learned  gentle- 
man proposes  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  stand 
to  each  other.  His  plan  is,  that  each  of  tho  two  countrim 
shall  have  an  indejx^udent  Irgislatint*,  but  tliat  lH)th  shall 
have  tho  same  executive  government.  Now,  is  it  |>osHible 
that  a  mind  so  junxto  and  so  well  informed  as  his  shotild  not 
at  once  perceive  that  this  plan  involvea  an  absunlify,  a  (bnvti- 
right  contradiction.  TVo  independent  legislatures!  One 
executive  government  I  How  cmi  the  thing  be  ?  No  doubt, 
if  the  legislative  power  were  quite  distinct  from  the  t*xeett- 
tive  power,  England  and  Ireland  might  as  ea«ily  have  two 
legislatures  as  two  Chancellors  and  two  (Jotirts  of  King's 
Bench.  But  though,  in  books  written  by  tluK^ristn,  the  exe- 
cutive power  and  the  legislatxre  power  may  be  treated  a-s 
things  qxiite  distinct,  every  man  a.f<juuinte<I  vvitli  the  i*eal 
working  of  our  constitution  knows  that  the  two  powers  are 
most  closely  connected,  nay,  iutt^ruilnglrd  witli  each  oth(»r. 
During  seveml  generations,  th<^.  whok^  juhninistration  of 
iijEiirs  has  l>een  conducted  in  eonfurmity  with  tlu*  H<»nKi*  <»f 
Parliament.  About  every  exiwisc^  of  thti  prrrogativc  <»r  thi* 
Crown  it  is  tho  privilege  of  .Parliatnent  to  ofier  iulvie<^ ;  and 
that  advice  no  wise  king  will  ever  slight.  It  is  tlu^  preroga- 
tive of  the  Suvcreigu  to  choose  his  own  st^rvants;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain  them  in  ottice  imless  Parlia- 
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meat  will  support  them.    It  is  tlio  prero-ai  i     of  the  Scwo. 
reign  to  treat  with  otlier  princes ;  but  it  is  laiponsibl.^  for  him 
to  persist  in  any  scheme  of  foreign  policy  vfhirh  iH  i]  isn  lT).  m  h\o 
to  Parliament.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovrn'V-n  to  inalco. 
war  •  but  he  cannot  raise  a  battalion  or  man  a,  iVv^niv  mUumi 
the  help  of  Parliament.   The  repealers  may  thc^irforp  Ih^  ro^ 
futed  out  of  their  own  mouths.    They  say  tbai  (hvnl  Bntani 
and  Ireland  ought  to  have  one  executive  ])owrr.    Bni  tbo 
legislature  has  a  most  important  aharo  of  Iho  i»x<M-utivo. 
power.    Therefore,  by  the  confession  of  the  r(>{>(Mil<TH  th(^in- 
selves,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to  havo  on»^  h  "ifr.'-ln  i  un^ 
Consider  for  one  moment  in  what  a  situation  t  he  rx*H»iitivt^ 
government  ^viUbe  placed  if  you  have  two  indnin^narni-  lop«. 
latures,  and  if  those  legislatm-es  should  differ,  an  all  UhIwh 
which  are  independent  of  each  other  will  ROindiinc^H  aifiVr, 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  commercial  treaty  wliidi  is  iaqn»|»ulnr 
in  England  and  popular  in  Ireland.    Tho  Irish  rar!iiUtu»nt. 
expresses  its  approbation  of  the  terms,  and  }mHOH  ti  voUy  of 
thanks  to  the  negotiator.   We  at  WestmiuHtor  <»on»ur(>  i]w 
terms  and  impeach  the  negotiator.   Or  aro  wo  to  jitiv^*  iwu 
foreign  offices,  one  in  Downing  Street  and  ono  in  Dublin 
Castle?   Is  His  Majesty  to  send  to  every  co\ivt  in  Ohrinii^n- 
dom  two  diplomatic  agents,  to  thwart  cacli  other  anil  ho 
spies  upon  each  other?   It  is  inconceivable  but.  thuf ,  in  a 
very  few  years,  disputes  such  as  can  bo  tonuinait^d  only  by 
anus  must  arise  between  communities  so  absurdly  uiiitoil  tin<l 
so  absurdly  disunited.    All  history  confirms  thiH  voaH*^nin*^^ 
Superficial  observers  have  fancied  that  they  had  ftmnd  (Uwoh 
on  the  other  side.   But  as  soon  as  you  examine  ihom  caii<*H 
you  win  see  either  that  they  boar  no  aualof^y      th«  cimi 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  or  that  they  <torrolK>ratcs  my 
arg-ument.    The  case  of  Ireland  liersolf  bus  bi^ou  viivA  Ire- 
land, it  has  been  said,  had  an  indcpendeut  lt>gi»hit.taro  from 
1782  to  1800 :  during  eighteen  years  thoro  w<to  two  <?o<>qual 
parhaments  under  one  Crown ;  and  yetthero  wan  no  oollinion. 
Sir,  the  reason  that  there  was  not  perpetual  collirtion  wan,  an 
we  ah  know,  that  the  Irish  parliament,  though  nonutuiliy 
independent,  was  generally  kept  in  real  dependence)  by  umwih 
of  the  foulest  corruption  that  ever  existed  in  any  a«aonibly. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  there  was  no  collision.    Before  tho 
Irish  legislature  had  been  six  years  independent,  a  collision 
did  take  place,  a  coIKsion  such  as  might  well  have  i>rothicod 
a  civil  war.  In  the  year  1788,  George  the  Third  miB  iuca- 
.  pacitated  by  iUness  from  discharging  his  regal  functionH. 
According  to  the  constitution,  the  duty  of  makinrr  i»i 
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for  tlie  diseliar^^o  of  those  iiiuctioiis  devolved  on  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Great  I^ritaiu  a.n<I  Trdand.  Botwot^n  the  ^mveni- 
ment  of  Great  IJritain  and  the  g<m»rnnu»nt  (^f  Ireland  there 
was,  durhig  the  inten*o<]fnuni,  no  connection  %vhatev(n%  The 
sovereign  who  Wiis  the  eonunon  head  of  both  i^ovcnnneuinS 
had  virtually  ceased  to  exint :  and  the  two  legiwhituren  wtTO 
no  more  to  each  other  than  this  House  and  the  Chamber  of 
BeputioB  at  PnriH.  Wlin.t  followed  P  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  n^Holve<l  io  offer  the  rogeiiey  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  under  many  iinportanl.  n^strietions.  The  Parliament 
of  Ireland  nnuhi  him  an  <AVvy  of  the  liegiuicy  without  any 
restrietiourt  what^^ver.  I^y  the  same  right  by  which  the  Irish 
Lords  and  Oonunons  made  ihat  olier,  they  might,  if  Mr. 
Pitt's  doctrine  ho  ihv.  oonHtitutional  doctrine,  as  I  believe  it 
to  boj  have  mad(j  the  Duke  of  York  or  the  Duke  of  L<ujKster 
Regent.  To  tliis  Jlegent  tliey  might  have  given  nil  Uw  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King.    Su|n>os(\  no  extravaga,nt  Hn])poHi- 

tion, — that  George  the  Third  liad  not  recovenMl,  that  ilu^ 
rest  of  his  long  live  had  been  passed  in  Heclusion,  Great 
Britain  and  Irehind  wonld  then  have  boon,  during  thirty-two 
years,  as  comphjUdy  H(»paraipd  aa  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
Thox'e  wonld  have  been  nothing  in  common  between  the  go- 
vernments, neith(»r  ex{»<'utivo  i)0wer  nor  legislative  power. 
It  is  plain,  tlii*ri»ftm%  that  a  total  separation  between  tlie  two 
islands  might,  in  the  natural  eourse  of  things,  and  without 
the  snnillest  violation  of  the  constitutioix  on  either  side,  bo 
the  ejtteet  of  the  axxungc^ment  recommended  by  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman,  who  solemnly  declares  i.hat  he  should 
consider  such  a  H(>j)aniiiou  as  the  greatest  of  calaniities, 

No  doxxbt,  Sir,  in  several  contiiiental  kingdoms  there  have 
been  two  legislatums,  and  indeed  more  than  two  legislatures, 
under  the  same  Crown.  But  the  explanation  is  simple* 
Those  legislatures  were  of  no  real  weight  in  the  govenmient. 
Under  Lewis  the  Pourteanth  Britanny  had  its  Stiites ;  Bur- 
gundy liad  its  States ;  and  yet  tliero  was  no  colliaiou  betvvetni 
the  States  of  Britanny  and  the  States  of  Burgundy,  But 
why  ?  Because  neither  the  Staites  of  Britanny  nor  th<^  Sliitt»K 
of  Burgundy  imposed  any  real  roBtraint  on  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  monarch.  So,  in  i\u\  dominionH  of  the  IIouh(* 
of  Hapsburg,  there  is  the  semblance  of  a  legislatun^  in  Hun- 
gary and  tlie  semblance  of  a  legislature  in  ihe  Tyrol :  but  all 
the  real  power  is  with  the  Enijxn'or.  I  do  not  way  tluii  you 
cannot  have  one  execniive  iK>wer  and  two  nux'k  j)arliarn<4its, 
two  parlia-ments  which  nn^rely  tmnsact  parish  buHioess,  two 
parliaiuents  which  exercise  no  more  inliuenfe  mi  cmMif  nftVnir^ 
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of  State  tlian  tlie  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  or  the  vestry  of  Mary- 
lebone.  Wliat  I  ao  say,  and  wliat  common  sense  teaches, 
and  wliat  aU  Hstory  teactes,  is  this,  that  you  cannot  have 
one  executive  power  and  two  real  parliaments,  two  pariia- 
ments  possessing  suchpowers  as  the  parliament  of  this  coujitry 
has  possessed  ever  since  the  Revolution,  two  parliaments  to 
the  deliberate  sense  of  wHch  the  Sovereign  must  conform. 
If  they  differ,  how  can  he  conform  to  the  sense  of  both? 
The  thing  is  as  plaia  as  a  proposition  in  Euclid. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  heheve  that  considerations  so 
obvious  and  so  important  should  not  have  occurred  to  the 
honorable  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin.    Doubtless  they 
have  occurred  to  him;  and  therefore  it  is  that  he  shrinks 
from  arguing  the  question  here.  Nay,  even  when  he  harangues 
more  c^dulous  assemblies  on  this  subject,  he  carefuUy  avoids 
precise  explanations ;  and  the  hints  which  sometimes  escape 
him  axe  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other.    On  one 
occasion,  if  the  newspapers  are  to  be  trusted,  he  declared  that 
his  object  was  to  estabhsh  a  federal  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.   A  local  parliament,  it  seems,  is  to  sit 
at  Dublin,  and  to  send  deputies  to  an  imperial  parliament 
which  is  to  sit  at  Westminster.   The  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman  thinks,  I  suppose,  that  in  this  way  he  evades  the 
difficulties  which  I  have  pointed  out.   But  he  deceives  him- 
self.  If,  indeed,  his  local  legislature  is  to  be  subject  to  his 
imperial  legislature,  if  his  local  legislature  is  to  be  merely 
wl^/t  the  Assembly  of  Antigua  or  Barbadoes  is,  or  what  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  before  1782,  the  danger  of  colhsion  is 
no  doubt  removed :  but  what,  on  the  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman's  own  principles,  would  Ireland  gain  by  such  an 
arrangement  ?   If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  local  legislature  is 
to  be  for  certaia  purposes  independent,  you  have  again  the 
risk  of  collision.    Suppose  that  a  diflference  of  opinion  should 
arise  between  the  Imperial  ParKament  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  limits  of  their  powers,  who  is  to  decide  between 
them?    A  dispute  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords  is  bad  enough.   Tet  in  that  case  the  Sovereign 
can,  by  a  high  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  produce  harmony. 
He  can  send  us  back  to  our  constituents ;  and,  if  that  expe- 
dient fails,  he  can  create  more  lords.   When,  in  17053  the 
dispute  between  the  Houses  about  the  Aylesbury  men  ran 
high.  Queen  Anne  restored  concord  by  dismissing  the  ParHa-^ 
ment.    Seven  years  later  she  put  an  end  to  another  conflict 
between  the  Houses  by  making  twelve  peers  in  one  day. 
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But  who  is  to  arbitrate  between  two  representative  bodies 
chosen  by  different  constituent  bodies  P  Look  at  what  is  now 
passing  in  America.  Of  all  federal  constitutions  that  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best.  It  was  framed  by  a  convention 
wliich  contained  many  wise  and  exporitniocd  anen,  and  over 
which  Washing^ton  presided.  Yet  there  is  a  debatable  ground 
on  the  frontier  which  separates  the  functions  of  Congress 
from  ttioso  of  the  flt>atc  legislatures.  A  dispxite  as  to  the 
exact  boundary  has  lat^ely  arisen.  Neither  party  seems  dis- 
posed to  yield :  and,  if  both  persist,  there  can  be  no  umpire 
but  the  sword. 

Yov  my  part,  Sir,  I  have  no  Ixesitation  in  saying  that  I 
should  very  greatly  jircifer  the  total  separation  which  the 
honox-ablo  and  learned  gentleman  professes  to  consider  as  a 
calamity,  to  the  partial  separation  which  he  lias  i,aughh  his 
coinitrymon  to  repinl  as  a  blesniug.  If;  on  a  fair  trial,  it  be 
found  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (^ainiot  <»xiRt  liappily 
together  as  i>arts  of  one  empire,  in  God'n  Jiaine  let  theiu 
separate.  I  wisli  to  H(H)  them  joined  an  tlm  limbs  of  a  well 
formed  body  are  joined.  In  such  a  body  tlie  members  assist 
each  other:  they  are  nourished  by  the  same  food:  if  oiio 
member  suffer,  all  suffer  with  it :  if  one  member  rejoice,  all 
rejoice  with  it.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  countries 
united,  like  those  wretched  twins  from  Siam  who  were  ex- 
hibited here  a  little  while  ago,  by  an  uimatural  ligament 
which  made  each  the  constant  x>l«gue  of  the  other,  always 
in  each  other's  way,  more  lielpless  than  others  because  they 
had  twice  as  many  liands,  slower  than  others  because  they 
had  twice  as  many  legs,  symijathising  with  each  other  only 
in  evil,  not  feeling  each  other's  pleasures,  not  suppox^ted  by 
each  other's  alimeixt,  but  tormented  by  each  other's  ixxlirmities, 
and  certain  to  perish  miserably  by  each  other's  dissolution. 

Ireland  has  xuxdoubtedly  just  causes  of  complaixit.  We 
heard  those  causes  recapitulated  last  night  by  the  honorable 
and  leanxed  Member,  who  tells  us  that  he  represents  not 
Dublin  alone,  bxxt  Ireland,  and  that  ho  stands  between  his 
country  and  civil  war.  I  do  not  deny  that  most  of  th(^ 
grievances  which  he  recounted  exist,  that  they  are  serioxiH, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  remedied  as  far  as  it  is  in  ilu^ 
power  of  legislation  to  remedy  tlieux.  What  I  do  deny  is 
that  they  were  caused  by  the  Union,  and  that  the  Kei>eal  of 
the  Unioxx  would  remove  thenx.  I  listened  attentively  whilti 
the  honorable  and  learixed  geixtlexnaix  weixt  thxx)ugh  that  long 
and  melancholy  list:  and  I  aixx  confideixt  that  he  did  xxot 
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mention  a  single  e?il  which  was  not  a  subject  of  bitter  com- 
plaint while  Ireland  had  a  domestic  parliament.    Is  it  fair,  is 
it  reasonable  in  the  honorable  gentleman  to  imptite  to  the 
Union  evils  which,  as  he  knows  better  than  any  other  man  in 
this  house,  existed  long  before  the  Union  ?   Fost  hoc :  ergo, 
propter  hoc  is  not  always  sound  reasoning.    But  ante  hoc : 
ergo,  non  propter  hoe  is  unanswerable.    The  old  rustic  ■who 
told  Sir  Thomas  More  that  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause 
of  Godwin  sands  reasoned  much  better  than  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman.    For  it  was  not  till  after  Tenterden 
steeple  was  built  that  the  frightful  wrecks  on  the  Godwin 
sands  were  heard  of.   But  the  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
man would  make  Godwin  sands  the  cause  of  Tenterden 
steeple.^  Some  of  the  Irish  grievances  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  Union  are  not  only  older  than  the  Union,  but  are  not 
peculiarly  Irish.   They  are  common  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland;  and  it  was  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  that  we 
for  the  common  benefit  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
pas^  the  Eefonn  BiH  last  year.   Other  grievances  vrhich 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  mentioned  are  doubtless 
local :  but  is  there  to  be  a  local  legislature  wherever  there  is 
a  local  grievance?   Wales  has  had  local  grievances.    We  all 
remember  ae  complaints  which  were  made  a  few  years  ag-o 
about  the  Welsh  judicial  system;  but  did  any  body  there- 
fore propose  that  Wales  should  have  a  distinct  parliament  ? 
^wall  haa  some  local  grievances;  but  does  anybody  pro- 
H^l  n^n"^  shall  have  its  own  House  of  Lords  a^d  its 
own  House  of  Commons?  Leeds  has  local  grievances.  The 
majority  of  my  constituents  distrust  and  dis&e  the  mmucii^al 

loudly  on  us  for  corporation  reform :  but  they  do  not  ask  us 
for  a  separate  legislature.   Of  thislam  quite^ure  that^ve^v 
argument  which  has  been  mrc^ed  for  the  ™n«I^?^l 
that  Gwflf  T!r;+o,-r,  „  j  t  i  °  ,  pnrpose  of  showing 

Tnat  (jreat  Bntam  and  Ireland  ought  to  have  two  distinct 
P^ents  may  be  urged  with  &  ireater  forTe  for  the  pS- 
Snd  otK^^Sf  ^'^-^^-^  andtheSXf 
chieflT  elected  bvP^^flf.  Emgdom,  it  has  been  said,  is 
Irish  House  of  Gamr^c...  can  an 
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himself.  Ho  has  often  declared  that  it  is  iuip<iS8ible  for  a 
Eoman  CatholxCj  whether  proaectitor  or  culprit,  to  obtain 
justice  from  a  jury  of  Or;ni;:^<MiH»n.  It  is  indeed  CM^rtain  that, 
in  blood,  rclig'ion,  lan^uaj^^e,  habit>K,  chamcter,  the  ixypulu-tion 
of  some  of  the  nort.herii  counties  of  Ireland  haH  much  monj  in 
common  with  the  poj)tdation  of  England  and  Seoi.la,nd  tha-n 
with  the  ]K>})ula-ii(>n  of  MuuHter  and  0<nniaui;lit.  I  defy  the 
hononible  and  learned  M(»ml)er,  Ihen^fon*^  to  lind  a  reason  for 
having  a  parliament  at  Dublin  which  will  not  be  jnet  an  good 
a  reason  for  havin^j^  auof  h(»r  i)arliiiment  at  Londonderry* 

Sir,  in  showing,  as  I  ihiuk  I  have  Rhown,  the  absurdity  (^f 
this  cry  for  Repeal,  I.  have  in  a  great  measure  vindicated 
myself  from  the  charge  (»f  ineouKiHttnu'y  wliich  lias  been 
brought  agiiinst  mo  by  my  honorable  frieu<l  the  Member  far 
Lincoln*  It  is  very  ea^^y  to  bring  a  volume  of  Uanmird  to  Uu) 
House,  to  r<Mid  a  f<w  H(*nti»ncoH  ol*  a  HpiMndi  made  in  very 
different  cinnuunianet^H,  and  to  Huy,  Lant  year  you  y/m^  for 
pacifying  England  by  coneeHsion  :  thiayear  you  luro  for  pu<»i- 
fying  Ireland  by  coercion.  How  can  you  vindicates  yom- 
consistency?  Surely  my  hont>raV)Ie  friend  caimot  but  know 
that  nothing  is  eiu^ier  than  io  writa  a  theme  for  severity,  for 
clemency,  for  order,  for  lilmrty,  for  a  coufcemplativ©  life,  for 
an  active  life,  and  so  on.  It  \vm  a  conunon  exercise  in  the 
ancient  schools  of  rhetoric  U>  takf^  an  abstract  question,  and 
to  harangue  first  on  one  «i<le  and  th(m  on  the  other.  The  ques- 
tion, Ought  popular  diHcont^Mits  to  l>e  quieted  by  concoKBion 
or  coercion  f  would  hav(i  \mm  a  very  good  subject  for  onit^ory 
of  thin  kind.  There  in  no  lacsk  of  rotnnu)n|»la(M\v;  on  cither 
side.  But  when  we  come  tx)  tlie  rc'^al  busineHs  of  lilb,  the 
value  of  these  eommoupbu^cs  dt»|M»ndH  oni  Indy  tm  tla5  particular 
circumstances  of  tlie  case  which  we  ai'O  diMcussiui''.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  write  a  treatise  proving  that  it  in  lawful  to 
resist  extreme  tyranny.  Nothing  is  easier  ihan  to  write  a 
treatise  setting  forth  the  wickmlness  of  wantonly  bringing  on 
a  great  society  the  xninariea  iusc^parablo.  from  nn  i/Iniion,  the 
bloodshed,  the  spoliation,  the  anarchy.  Both  treatises  may 
contain  much  that  is  true;  but  ucuther  will  enable  u.s  to 
decide  whether  a  particular  insurnn-t  ion  is  or  is  not  jiiBt  iliahlt>i 
without  a  close  examination  off  fut^is.  Tli(?re  in  Hur<4y  no 
incousistexicy  in  speaking  wiih  n'sixH'iol' the  memory  oT  Luvd 
Russell  and  with  horx'Or  of  th<*  rrime  of  TluHtlewood  ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  conduct  of  ItusHoll  and  the  conduct  (A*  ThislU'- 
wood  did  not  difter  more  widely  than  tho  cry  for  Parliana^n- 
tary  Reform  and  the  cry  for  ihe  iteptial  of  the  Union.  The 
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^Reform  Bill  I  believe  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  Eepeal 
I  know  to  be  a  mere  delusion.   I  know  it  to  be  impracticable : 
and  I  know  that,  if  it  were  practicable^  it  wonld  be  pernicions 
to  every  part  of  tbe  empire,  and  utterly  ruinous  to  Ireland. 
Is  it  not  then  absurd  to  say  that^  because  I  wished  last  year 
to  quiet  the  English  people  by  giving  them  that  which  was 
beneficial  to  them^  I  am  therefore  bound  in  consistency  to 
quiet  the  Irish  people  this  year  by  giving  them  that  which 
will  be  fatal  to  them  ?   I  utterly  deny,  too,  that,  in  consenting 
to  arm  the  government  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  disturbances  in  Ireland,  I  am  guilty  of 
the  smallest  inconsistency.   On  what  occasion  did  I  ever 
refase  to  support  any  government  in  repressing  disturbances  ? 
It  is  perfectly  true  that,  in  the  debates  on  the  Eeform  Bill,  I 
imputed  the  tumults  and  outrages  of  1830  to  misrule.  But 
did  I  ever  say  that  those  tumults  and  outrages  ought  to  be 
tolerated  ?   I  did  attribute  the  Kentish  riots,  the  Hampshire 
riots,  the  burning  of  corn  stacks,  the  destruction  of  threshing 
machiues,  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
But  did  I  ever  say  that  the  rioters  ought  not  to  be  imprisoned, 
that  the  incendiaries  ought  not  to  be  hanged  ?    I  did  ascribe 
the  disorders  of  Nottingham  and  the  fearful  sacking  of  Bristol 
to  the  unwise  rejection  of  the  Eeform  Bill  by  the  Lords. 
But  did  I  ever  say  that  such  excesses  as  were  committed  at 
Nottingham  and  Bristol  ought  not  to  be  put  down,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  sword  ? 

I  would  act  towards  Ireland  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  I  acted  towards  England.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England, 
I  would  remove  every  just  cause  of  complaint ;  and  in  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  I  would  support  the  Government  in  preserving 
the  public  peace.  What  is  there  inconsistent  in  this  ?  My 
honorable  friend  seems  to  think  that  no  person  who  beHeves 
that  disturbances  have  been  caused  by  maladministration  can 
consistently  lend  Ms  help  to  put  down  those  disturbances, 
it  that  be  so,  the  honourable  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
is  qmte  as  inconsistent  as  I  am;  indeed,  much  more  so;  for 
heihmks  veryniuch  worse  of  the  Governmentthan  Ido:  and 
yet  he  declares  himself  willing  to  assist  the  Government  in 

^  ^-^^^^^  ^'^^  ^«  ^''^'^^^J  that  our 

hai^h  policy  might  perhaps  goad  the  unthinking  populace 
ISf^  msmrrection;  and  he  added  that,  if  there 
should  be  an  msurrection,  he  should,  whHe  execrating  us  as 
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the  authors  of  all  the  iiiisohiof,  be  found  in  our  ranks,  and 
should  be  ready  to  support  us  in  (^vorytliin^jr  that  might  be 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  order.  As  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  there  is  no  difference  in  priucjplp  between  the  honor- 
able and  Icaracd  gontlenian  and  myself.  In  hia  opinion,  it 
is  probable  that  a  time  may  soon  come  wlien  vigorous  coer- 
cion may  be  necessary,  and  when  it  may  be  the  duty  of  every 
friend  of  Ireland  to  coopentte  in  the  -work  of  coercion.  In 
my  opinion,  that  time  has  alrc^ady  come.  The  jfiievancos  of 
Ireland  are  doubtless  great,  so  great  that  I  never  would  have 
connected  myself  with  a  Government  whicli  I  did  not  believe 
to  be  intent  on  redroHHing  thoso  gricvaiH^cs.  Ihxt  am  I,  be- 
cause the  grievances  of  Ireland  are  great,  and  ought  to  bo 
redressed,  to  abstain  from  nMln^ssing  the  worst  gricn-aiu^^  of 
aJl  P  Am  I  to  I(K>k  on  qnietly  while  tlui  laws  are  insulttnl  by 
a  furious  mbble,  whih*  liouseH  are  phrndered  and  burned, 
while  my  peaceable  felU»w  suhjects  nrt^  btitchered?  The  dis- 
tribution of  Ohnx'ch  propi^rty,  you  t^^ll  tin,  is  imjust.  lVrha])H 
I  agree  with  you.  Bnt  what  tluni  ?  To  what  purpose  is  it 
to  talk  about  the  diatributiou  of  Ciitirch  j>r<jp<»r<y»  wliile  no 
property  is  secure?  Then  you  try  to  detc?r  m  from  putting 
down  robbery,  arson  and  murder,  by  telling  us  that  if  we 
resort  to  coercion  we  shall  raise*  a  civil  war.  Wo  are  past  that 
fear.  Recollect  that,  in  ono  county  alone,  there  have  b(*en 
within  a  few  weeks  sixty  murders  or  assaults  witli  ititimt  to 
murder,  and  six  hundred  btu^laries.  Since  w<^  parttnl  In  si 
fliinuner,  the  slaughter  in  Ireland  lias  exceedml  the  slatigliter 
of  a  pitch(Hl  battle :  the  destniction  of  proptTty  has  be<Mi  as 
great  as  would  have  been  caused  by  the  sUa-ming  of  threi^  or 
four  towns.  (Jivil  war,  indeed  1  I  would  rathtT  live  in  the 
juidst  of  any  civil  war  that  we  have  had  in  England  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years  than  in  som(j  parts  of  Ireland  at 
the  present  moment.  Bather,  much  mther,  would  1  have 
lived  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  Pretender's  army  in  1745 
than  in  Tipporary  now.  It  is  idle  to  threaten  us  with  civil 
war ;  for  we  have  it  already ;  and  it  is  iK^canso  we  are  resolve<l 
to  imt  an  end  to  it  that  wo  are  calhid  base,  and  brutal,  and 
bloody.  Such  are  the  opitluits  which  the  honorable  an<l 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  thinks  it  beeoniing  to  p(>ur  ibrth 
against  the  party  to  which  he  owes  every  political  prl\ih'j;v 
that  he  enjoys.  Ho  need  not  fear  that  any  nunnber  of  that 
party  will  bo  provoked  i)ito  a  conflict  of  HciuTiliiy.  Vm 
uuikesc^ven  Hi^UHitive  minds  callous  to  invective;  mu\,  eopi<nm 
dLB  his  vocabulary  is,  he  will  not  easily  fmd  in  it  an;.'  toxxl  name 
vol.-  vni.  H 
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whicli  has  not  been  many  times  applied  to  tliose  wIlo  sit 
around  me,  on  account  of  tlie  zeal  and  steadiness  with,  whicli 
they  supported  the  emancipation  of  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
His  reproaches  are  not  more  stinging  than  the  reproaches 
Tvhichj  in  times  not  very  remote,  we  endured  unflinchingly 
in  his  cause.   I  can  assure  him  that  men  who  faced  the  cry 
of  No  Popery  are  not  litely  to  be  scared  by  the  cry  of  Eepeal. 
The  time  will  come  when  history  will  do  justice  to  the  "Wliigs 
of  England,  and  will  faithfLilly  relate  how  much  they  did  and 
suffered  for  Ireland;  how,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  they 
quitted  oflice  in  1807 ;  how  for  the  sate  of  Ireland,  they  re- 
mained out  of  office  more  than  twenty  years,  braving  the 
j&owQS  of  the  Court,  braving  the  hisses  of  the  multitude,  re- 
nouncing power,  and  patronage,  and  salaries,  and  peerages, 
and  garters,  and  yet  not  obtaining  in  return  even  a  little 
fleeting  popularity.   I  see  on  the  benches  near  me  men  who 
might,  by  uttering  one  word  against  Catholic  Emancipation, 
nay,  by  merely  abstaining  from  uttering  a  word  in  favour  of 
CathoHc  Emancipation,  have  been  returned  to  this  house 
without  difficulty  or  expense,  and  who,  rather  than  wrong 
theii'  Irish  fellow  subjects,  were  content  to  relinquish  aU  the 
objects  of  their  honourable  ambition,  and  to  retire  into  private 
life  with  conscience  and  fame  untarnished.    As  to  one 
eminent  person,  who  seems  to  be  regarded  with  especial 
malevolence  by  those  who  ought  never  to  mention  his  name 
without  reverence  and  gratitude,  I  wifl  say  only  this  ;  that  the 
loudest  cWir  which  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
can  excite  against  Lord  Grey  wiU  be  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  clamour  which  Lord  Grey  withstood  in  order  to 
place  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  where  he  now 
sits.  Though  a  young  member  of  the  Whig  party,  I  wiU 
venture  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body.    I  teU  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  same  spirit  which 
sustained  us  m  a  just  contest  for  him  wiU  sustaia  ns  in  an 
equaUy  just  contest  against  him.    Calumny,  abuse,  royal 
SSr/  ^y>rl-onfrom  office^xcWnW 

ST  ?o  ^^\T'  '^^^^  ^^^^       -^ti^er  than 

Of  atwi-f^'^^f  ^^'''^'''^  representative 
ot  a  nej  constituent  body,  one  of  the  largest,  most  prosDer- 

S  of T^^f  f^^^'^'^^         ^  the  Hlgd;m.  tS 

^Pk  ??t  t^r^T  ^  service  o^^^^^^^ 

people  IS  not  mcompatible  with  the  service  of  the  Crown 
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have  sent  me  to  this  honfic  oharj2^(uI,  in  the  language  of  His 
Majesty's  writ,  to  do  and  consent,  in  their  name  and  in  theix' 
behalf,  to  such  things  as  whaJl  be  proposed  in  the  groat  Conn- 
cil  of  the  nation.  In  the  name,  then,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
my  constituents,  I  give  niy  full  assent  to  tha.t  part  of  ilie 
Address  wherein  the  House  declares  its  resolution  to  maintain 
inviolate,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  connection  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  w  entrust  to  the  Sovt^rrigii  such 
powers  as  shall  bo  necessary  to  secure  propei-ty,  to  restore 
ordei-,  and  to  preserve  the  ititegrity  of  the  empire. 
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A  SPEECH 


DELIVEKBD  IN 


A  Committee  of  the  whole  Housk  of  Commons  oh  run 
17th  of  AmiLj  1833. 


On  tlie  seventeentli  of  April,  1833,  the  Houso  of  Common»  ro«olvctil 
itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  civil  disabilitios  of  tho 
Jews.  Mr.  Warbnrton  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Il<)l)ort  Graiit  moved 

the  following  resolution : 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Connniitoo  that  it  Ia  OKptMllf-nt 
to  remove  all  civil  disabilities  at  present  oxistitig  with  rospoct  to 
His  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Jcwinh  religion,  with  Ihn 
like  exceptions  as  are  provided  with  nsspoct  t<>  IIih  i\Iajt!«ty\ 
subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  roh'jLjion." 

The  resolution  passed  without  a  diviHioii,  after  a  warm  dobatij,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  following  Speech  yvm  mado. 

Mr.  Waebuetow, 

iREcoLLECT/and  my  honorable  friend  tho  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  will  recollect,  that,  when  this  subject 
was  discussed  three  years  ago,  it  was  remarked,  by  one  whom 
we  both  loved  and  whom  we  both  regret,  that  the  atr^nirih  ot 
the  case  of  the  Jews  was  a  serious  inconvenience  to  their  ml- 
vocate,  for  .hat  it  was  hardly  possible  to  make  a  speech  for 
them  without  wearying  the  audience  by  repeatinir  truths 

J^t^^m^^^^^^^  ^'^      J^^^^  Mackintosh 

lelt  this  difficulty  when  the  question  was  first  brought  forward 
m  this  House,  I  may  well  despair  of  being  able  now  to  offer 
any  arguments  which  have  a  pretence  to  novelty 
My  honorable  friend,  the  Member  for  the  IJniv.rHily  of 
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tion  to  hang'  a  Jew,  or  to  flay  Mm,  or  to  draw  his  teetli^  or  to 
imprison  him,  or  to  fine  liim ;  for  every  man  who  conducts  him- 
self peaceably  has  a  right  to  his  life  and  his  limbs,  to  his  per- 
sonal liberty  and  his  property.  But  it  is  not  persecution,  says 
my  honorable  friend,  to  exclude  anyindividual  or  any  class  from 
oflGlce ;  for  nobody  has  a  right  to  office :  in  every  coxmtry  official 
appointments  must  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  su- 
preme authority  may  choose  to  make ;  nor  can  any  such  regula- 
tions be  reasonably  complained  of  by  any  member  of  the  society 
as  unjust.  He  who  obtains  an  office  obtains  it,  not  as  matter  of 
right,  but  as  matter  of  favour.  He  who  does  not  obtain  an  office 
is  not  wronged ;  he  is  only  in  that  situation  in  which  the  vast 
majority  of  every  community  must  necessarily  be.  There  are 
in  the  United  Kingdom  five  and  twenty  million  Christians 
without  places ;  and,  if  they  do  not  complain,  why  should  five 
and  twenty  thousand  Jews  complain  of  being  in  the  same  case  ? 
In  this  way  my  honorable  fiiend  has  convinced  himself  that,  as 
it  would  be  most  absm-d  in  him  and  me  to  say  that  we  are 
wronged  because  we  are  not  Secretaries  of  State,  so  it  is  most 
absurd  in  the  Jews  to  say  that  they  are  wronged  because  they 
are,  as  a  people,  excluded  from  public  employment. 

Now,  surely  my  honorable  friend  cannot  have  considered 
to  what  conclusions  his  reasoning  leads.  Those  conclusions 
are  so  monstrous  that  he  would,  I  am  certain,  shrink  from 
them.  Does  he  really  mean  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  in 
the  legislature  to  enact  that  no  man  should  be  a  judge  mJless 
he  weighed  twelve  stone,  or  that  no  man  should  sit  in  parlia- 
ment unless  he  were  six  feet  high  ?  We  are  about  to  bring 
in  a  bni  for  the  government  of  India.  Suppose  that  we  were 
to  insert  in.  that  bill  a  clause  providing  that  no  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  should  be  Governor  G-eneral  or 
Governor  of  any  Presidency,  woxQd  not  my  honorable  friend  cry 
out  against  such  a  clause  as  most  unjust  to  the  learned  body 
which  he  represents  ?  And  would  he  think  himself  sufficiently 
answered  by  being  told,  in  his  own  words,  that  the  appoint- 
ment to  office  is  a  mere  matter  of  favour,  and  that  to  exclude 
an  individual  or  a  class  from  office  is  no  injury?  Surely,  on 
consideration,  he  must  admit  that  official  appointments  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  regulations  purely  arbitrary,  to  regulations 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  given  but  mere  caprice,  and  that 
those  who  would  exclude  any  class  from  public  employment 
are  bound  to  show  some  special  reason  for  the  exclusion. 

My  honorable  friend  has  appealed  to  us  as  Christians.  Let 
me  then  ask  him  how  he  understands  that  great  command- 
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ment  wliieli  comprises  the  law  and  tlio  prophets.  Can  \vo  be 
said  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  thoy  should  do  imk) 
lis  if  we  wantonly  inflict  on  them  even  the  sinnUest  pain  ?  As 
Christians,  snrely  we  are  bound  to  consider  Ih'Kt,  %vho<lHn\  i)y 
excluding  the  Jews  from  all  public  trust,  wo  ji^ivt^  lIuMn  |)uiii ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  it  be  necessary  t^  give  iliciii  that  pain 
in  order  to  avert  some  greater  eviL  That  by  exclndintr  Ihom 
from  public  trust  we  inflict  pain  on  them  my  h(>n(>rnl>l(*  friend 
will  not  dispute.  As  a  Christia.n,  therefore,  h(»  is  hound  fo 
relieve  them  from  that  pain  unless  he  ca^n  show,  what  I  jim 
sm^e  he  has  not  yet  shown,  that  it  is  nemsaary  (<>  Hn*  j^ftMieral 
good  that  they  should  continue  to  «uffin\ 

But  where,  he  says,  are  you  to  stop,  if  once  you  aulnui  into 
the  House  of  Commons  people  who  dmy  tho  authorify  of  the 
Gospels?   Will  you  let  in  a  Mussulnum?    Will  yon  lei  in  a 
Parsee?   Will  you  let  in  a  Hindoo,  who  worships  a  hnnp  of 
stone  with  seven  heads  ?   I  will  answer  my  hon<  »rahle  friend's 
question  by  another.   Where  does  lie  mean  to  slopV    Is  lu* 
ready  to  roast  unbelievers  at  slow  £nvH  y   If  not,  let  Inni  fell 
us  why:  and  I  will  engag^o  to  prove  that  his  reason  is  jttst  as 
decisive  ag-amst  the  intolerance  whi(»h  la^  ihinks  a  <}ufy  as 
agaiQst  the  intolerance  which  he  thinks  a  crime.    ( ndmii 
that  we  are  bound  to  inflict  pain  on  a,  nmn  because  hi*  jh  not 
of  our  i-eligion;  and  where  are  you  to  stop?   Why  8t<»j>  «t 
the  point  fixed  by  niy  lionorable  }n(Mi(l  ratlKT  iliiui  iit  the 
point  fixed  by  the  honorable  Member  for  Oldham*,  whn  would 
make  the  Jews  incapable  of  holding  land  ?  Aiul  wh  v  Hi«  .j»  at 
the  point  fixed  by  the  honorable  Member  f(»r  Oi<lhiim  ruthiT 
thanatthepoint  which  would  have  been  fixed  hv  a  KimuiNl.  tn- 
qnisitor  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  When  oiici;  ytai  mU>r .»«  a. 
course  of  persecution,  I  defy  yon  to  find  any  rcuHou  for  iinil< 
a  halt  tm  you  have  reached  tho  oxtromc  point.    When  my 
honorable  friend  tells  us  that  ho  will  allow  the  Jowk  to  {kwhohs 
property  to  any  amount,  but  that  he  will  not  allow  th.-m  t« 
possess  the  smaUest  political  power,  lio  IioUIh  contnulirJorv 
knguage.  Property  is  power.  The  honorable  Meiiiher  for  <  >l<l'. 
ham  reasons  better  than  my  honorable  friend.  The  iH.nonihl,. 
Member  for  Oldham  sees  veiy  clearly  that  it  is  i.niH-«.sihI..  to 
deprive  a  man  of  political  power  if  you  suffer  him  to  Im.  the 
proprietor  of  half  a  county,  and  therefore  very  <-onHi8tontIy 
proposes  to  confiscate  the  landed  estates  of  tho  J,>w8  But 
even  the  honourable  Member  for  Oldham  doea  t.ot  fiir 
enough.  He  has  not  proposed  to  confiscate  tho  iMTsonal  i)ro- 
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perty  of  the  Jews.  Yet  it  in  perfectly  ceiiain  tliat  any  Jew 
^yho  has  a  million  may  easily  make  liimself  very  imx>ortant  in 
the  state.  By  such  steps  we  pass  fx-om  official  power  to  landed 
property,  and  from  landed  property  to  personal  property,  and 
from  property  to  liberty,  and  from  liberty  to  life.  In  truth 
those  persecutors  who  use  the  rack  and  the  stake  have  much 
to  sa.y  for  themselves.  They  are  convinced  that  their  end  is 
good  5  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  <vmplc>y  means  which 
are  not  unlikely  to  attain  the  end.  E(di<jiovus  dissent  luis 
repeatedly  been  i)ut  down  by  san<ruiiiary  persecution.  In 
that  way  the  Albiginiscss  v/cm  imt  down.  In  that  way  Pro- 
testantism was  Kiippr<'ss<Ml  in  Spain  and  Italy,  so  that  it  haR 
never  since  reared  ii.s  IkmuI.  But  I  defy  any  body  to  pi-oduco 
an  instance  in  whioli  disabilities  such  as  wo  are  now  consider- 
ing have  produced  any  other  eflbet  tha.u  that  of  making  the 
sufferers  angry  and  obHtinat^e.  My  honourable  friend  sho\dd 
either  persecute  to  homh'.  |)ur|>os<s  or  not  pers(M*.ute,  at  all.  Ho 
dislikes  the  word  persecution,  I  know.  Ho  will  not  admit 
that  the  Jews  are  ])(»rs(u*nf  ^mL  And  yet  I  am  confident  that 
hfe  would  rather  l>o  sent  t.o  the  King's  Bencli  Prison  for  three 
months,  or  be  fined  a  hundred  pounds,  than  be  subject  to  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  Jews  lie.  How  can  he  then  say 
that  to  impose  such  disabilities  is  not  persecution,  and  that 
to  fine  and  imprison  is  persecutionP  All  his  reasoning  con- 
sists in  drawing  arbitrary  lines.  What  ho  does  not  wish  to 
inflict  he  calls  j^ersecution.  What  he  does  wish  to  inflict  ho 
will  not  call  persecution.  What  he  takes  from  the  Jews  ho 
calls  political  power.  What  ho  is  too  good-natured  to  take 
from  the  Jews  he  will  not  call  political  power.  The  J ew  must 
not  sit  in  Parliament :  but  he  may  be  the  proprictur  of  all 
the  ten  pound  houses  in  a  borough.  He  may  have  more  fifty 
pound  tenants  than  any  peer  in  the  kingdom.  He  may  give 
the  voters  treats  to  please  their  j>alateS;,  and  hire  bands  of 
gipsies  to  break  their  heads,  as  if  he  were  a  Christian  and  a 
Marquess.  All  the  rest  of  this  system  is  of  a  piece.  The  Jew 
maybe  a  juryman,  but  iiot  a  judge.  He  may  decide  issxies  of 
fact,  but  not  issues  of  law.  He  may  give  a  hundred  thousaiul 
pounds  dama.gi^s  ;  but  he  may  not  in  the  most  trivial  case  gra.nt 
a  new  trial.  He  may  rule  the  money  market :  he  may  in- 
fluence the  exchanges:  he  maybe  summoned  to  congrcHsi^sof 
Emperors  a.nd  Kings,  (ireat  i)otentates,  instead  of  negotiating 
a  loan  with  him  by  tying  him  in  a  chair  and  pulling  out  his 
grinderH,  may  treat  with  him  as  with  a.  great  i'>otentate,  a.nd 
nuiy  postpone  the  df^clanng  of  war  or  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
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till  they  have  conferred  with  him.  All  this  is  as  it  should  bo : 
but  he  must  not  be  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  must  not  be  caiIUmI 
Eight  Honorable,  for  that  is  politiciJ  power.  Aiul  who  is  it 
that  we  are  trying  to  cheat  in  this  way  ?  Even  OniniHeieufO. 
Tes,  Sir  5  we  have  been  gravely  told  that  the  Jews  an^  under 
the  divine  displeasure,  and  that  if  we  give  them  i)olitxcal  power 
God  wiU  visit  us  in  judgment.  Do  we  then  think  that  Hod 
cannot  distinguish  between  substance  and  form Dovn  not 
He  know  that,  while  we  withhold  from  the  Jews  the  senil)Iance 
and  name  of  political  power,  we  suffer  them  to  jK>HHi\s«  the 
substance  ?  The  plain  truth  is  that  my  honorable  friend  iB 
drawn  in  one  direction  by  his  opinions,  and  in  a  directly 
opposite  direction  by  his  excellent  heart.  3Ie  halln  betwiuni 
two  opinions.  He  tries  to  make  a  compromiHe  k^tween  prin- 
ciples  which  admit  of  no  compromise.  He  goes  a  et^rtiiin  way 
in  intolerance.  Then  he  stops,  without  beiufj^  able  io  give  a 
reason  for  stopping.  But  I  know  the  roannn.  It  in  hin 
humanity.  Those  who  formerly  dragged  the  J<nv  at  a 
horse's  tail,  and  singed  his  beard  with  blaying  fnr/.f'bns]i(ss^ 
were  much  worse  men  than  my  honorable  friend ;  but  Uwy 
were  more  consistent  than  he. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  monstrous  Uy  H(>e  a  Jew 
judge  try  a  man  for  blasphemy.  In  my  opinion  it  in  mon«trouH 
to  see  any  judge  try  a  man  for  blasphenny  under  tlie  j)re8tuii. 
law.  But,  if  the  law  on  that  subject  were  in  a  mmul  hUiU^  I 
do  not  see  why  a  conscientious  Jew  might  not  try  a  hluH- 
phemer.  Every  man,  I  think,  ought  to  be  at  liberty  W  dm- 
cuss  the  evidences  of  religion ;  but  no  man  ought  to  l>e  at 
liberty  to  force  on  the  unwilling  ears  and  eycH  of  othera 
sounds  and  sights  which  must  cause  annoyance  and  irritittion. 
The  distinction  is  clear.  I  think  it  wrong  to  jmnirth  a  imm 
for  selling  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  in  a  baek  aliop  to  Uinnci  who 
choose  to  buy,  or  for  delivering  a  Deiwtical  lectia-i^  in  a  privato 
room  to  those  who  choose  to  listen,  lint  if  a  nnin  exhihitn  at 
a  window  in  the  Strand  a  hideous  earieature  of  that  whieh 
is  an  object  of  awe  and  adoration  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nme  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  peopl(^  who  puHH  up  and 
down  that  great  thoroughfare  5  if  a  man,  in  a  place  of  public 
resort,  apphes  opprobrious  epithets  to  names  held  in  reverenet^ 
by  all  Christians;  such  a  man  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  Ixi 
severely  pmiished,  not  for  differing  from  uh  in  opinion,  btit 
lor  commitmg  a  nuisance  which  gives  us  pain  and  diHintsi  . 
He  is  no  more  entitled  to  outrage  our  feelings  by  obtrudinjjr  h  i« 
impiety  on  us,  and  to  say  that  he  is  exercising  his  right  of 
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disciissioiij  tlian  to  establisli  a  yard  for  butcliering  horses  close 
to  our  houses  and  to  say  that  he  is  exercising  his  right  of 
property,  or  to  run  naked  up  and  down  the  puhlic  streets,  and 
to  say  that  he  is  exercising  his  right  of  locomotion.  He  has 
a  right  of  discussion,  no  doubt,  as  he  has  a  right  of  property 
and  a  right  of  locomotion.  But  he  must  use  all  his  rights  so 
as  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  principles  on  which  I  would  frame  the 
law  of  blasphemy ;  and,  if  the  law  were  so  framed,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  a  Jew  might  not  enforce  it  as  well 
as  a  Christian.  I  am  not  a  Eoman  Catholic ;  but  if  I  were  a 
judge  at  Malta,  I  should  have  no  scruple  about  punishing  a 
bigoted  Protestant  who  should  burn  the  Pope  in  effigy  before 
the  eyes  of  thousands  of  Eoman  Catholics.  I  am  not  a 
Mussulman ;  but  if  I  were  a  judge  in  India,  I  should  have 
no  scruple  about  punishing  a  Christian  who  should  pollute  a 
mosque.  Why,  then,  should  I  doubt  that  a  Jew,  raised  by 
his  ability,  learning,  and  integrity  to  the  judicial  bench, 
would  deal  properly  with  any  person  who,  in  a  Christian 
country,  should  insult  the  Christian  religion  ? 

But,  says  my  honorable  friend,  it  has  been  prophesied 
that  the  Jews  are  to  be  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  mix  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
people  of  the  countries  in  which  they  sojom-n.  Now,  Sir,  I 
am  confident  that  I  can  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  the 
sense  of  any  prophecy  which  is  part  of  Holy  Writ.  Por  it 
is  an  imdoubted  fact  that,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
Jewish  citizens  do  possess  all  the  privileges  possessed  by 
Christian  citizens.  Therefore,  if  the  prophecies  mean  that  the 
Jews  never  shall,  during  their  wanderings,  be  admitted  by 
other  nations  to  equal  participation  of  political  rights,  the 
prophecies  are  false.  But  the  prophecies  are  certainly  not 
false.  Therefore  their  meaning  cannot  be  that  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them  by  my  honorable  friend. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  made  to  this  motion  is 
that  the  Jews  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  a  great  de- 
liverer, to  their  return  to  Palestine,  to  the  rebuilding  of 
their  temple,  to  the  revival  of  their  ancient  worship,  and 
that  therefore  they  will  always  consider  England,  not  their 
country,  but  merely  as  their  place  of  exile.  But,  surely,  Sir, 
it  would  be  the  grossest  ignorance  of  human  nature  to  im- 
agine that  the  anticipation  of  an  event  which  is  to  happen  at 
some  time  altogether  indefinite,  of  an  event  which  has  been 
vainly  expected  during  many  centuries,  of  an  event  which 
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even  tliose  wIlo  confidently  expect  that  it  will  happen  do  not 
confidently  expect  that  ttey  or  their  children  or  their  grand- 
cliildren  "will  see,  can  ever  occupy  the  minds  of  men  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  mate  tliem  regardless  of  what  is  near  and 
present  and  certain.  Indeed,  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews, 
beliere  that  the  existing  order  of  things  will  come  to  an  end. 
Many  Christians  beHeye  that  Jesns  wiHyisibly  reign  on  earth 
during  a  thousand  years.  Expositors  of  prophecy  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  fix  the  year  when  the  Millennial  period  is  to 
commence.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  I  think,  in  favour  of 
the  year  1866 ;  but,  according  to  some  commentators,  the 
time  is  close  at  hand.  Are  we  to  exclude  all  millennarians 
from  parUament  and  office,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  im- 
patiently looldng  forward  to  the  miraculous  monarchy  which 
is  to  supersede  the  present  dynasty  and  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  England,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be  heartily 
loyal  to  Eing  William  ? 

In  one  important  point.  Sir,  my  honourable  friend,  the 
Member  for  the  tTniversity  of  Oxford,  must  acknowledge 
that  the  Jewish  religion  is  of  aU  erroneous  religions  the  least 
mischievous.  There  is  not  the  slighest  chance  that  the 
Jewish  rehgion  will  spread.  The  Jew  does  not  wish  to 
make  proselj^es.  He  may  be  said  to  reject  them.  He  thinks 
it  ahnost  culpable  in  one  who  does  not  belong  to  his  race  to 
presume  to  belong  to  his  religion.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  a  conversion  from  Christianity  to  Judaism  should  be  a 
rarer  occirrrence  than  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  There  was 
one  distinguished  convert  in  the  kst  century,  Lord  George 
Gordon;  and  the  history  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. For  if  ever  there  was  a  proselyte  of  whom  a 
proselytising  sect  would  have  been  proud,  it  was  Lord 
George ;  not  only  because  he  was  a  man  of  high  birth  and 
rank ;  not  only  because  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature 3  but  also  because  he  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
intolerance,  nay,  the  ferocity,  of  his  zeal  for  his  own  form  of 
Christianity.  But  was  he  allured  into  the  Synagogue  ?  Was 
he  even  welcomed  to  it?  No,  Su^ ;  he  was  coldly  and  reluc- 
tantly permitted  to  share  the  reproach  and  sufferiag  of  the 
chosen  people ;  but  he  was  sternly  shut  out  from  their  privi- 
leges. He  underwent  the  painful  rite  which  their  law  en- 
joins. But  when,  on  his  deathbed,  he  begged  hard  to  be 
buried  among  them  accordiag  to  their  ceremonial^  he  was 
told  that  his  request  could  not  be  granted.  I  understand 
that  cry  of  "  Hear."    It  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  argu- 
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merits  against  this  motion  is  that  the  Jews  are  an  unsocial 
people,  that  they  draw  close  to  each  other,  and  stand  aloof 
from  strangers,  lloally,  fcJir,  it  is  aninsinrr  to  compare  the 
maTiner  in  which  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  w^as 
ar<ifue(l  formerly  by  some  g-entlcmen  witli  the  ananner  in 
winch  tlie  question  c>f  Jew  emancipation  is  a,r<L?:ued  by  the 
samc^  jifentlemcn  now.  When  the  question  was  a-boxit  Catholic 
emancipation,  tlie  cry  wns,  ^'^  See  how  resf  less^  how  versa.tile, 
how  encroa,chhip;,  how  insinuating]:,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Chui'ch 
of  ]i(>m<».  See  how  her  priests  compass  earth  and  sea  to 
make  one  ])r()Scly1(\  how  indefatigably  they  toil,  how  atton- 
tivtlly  ilu^y  study  the  wea.k  and  strong  parts  of  every  charac- 
ter, how  skilfully  they  (^mploy  literat.urfs  ari<s,  sciences,  as 
enghies  for  the  i)roj)a.*j:aii(>n  of  their  faith.  Yon  find  tliem 
in  every  region  and  under  every  disguise^,"  collating  manu- 
scripts in  the  BodlcMun,  iixing  telescopes  in  the  Observatory 
of  Pekin,  tc^acthing  iho  use  of  the  plough  and  the  spiiniing 
whe(d  to  the  savages  of  I^iraguay.  Will  you  give  power  to 
the  memlHTs  of  a,  (Church  so  busy,  so  aggressiv(%  so  insa- 
tiabh? '?  Well,  now  the  question  is  about  people  who 
never  try  to  seduct^  a.ny  st-rangcr  to  join  them,  and  who  do 
not  wish  any  body  to  be  of  their  faith  who  is  not  also  of  their 
blood.  And  now  you  exclaim, "  Will  you  give  power  to  the 
members  of  a  sect  which  remains  sullenly  apart  from  other 
sects,  which  does  not  invit"f>,  nay,  which  hardly  even  admits, 
neophytes  P  "  The  truth  is,  that  bigotry  will  never  want  a 
pi'etimce.  Whatever  the  met  be  which  it  is  proposed  to 
tolerate,  the  peculiarities  of  that  sect  will,  for  the  time,  bo 
pronounced  by  intolerant  men  to  be  the  most  odious  and 
dangerous  that  can  bo  conceived.  As  to  the  Jews,  that  they 
are  unsocial  as  respects  religion  is  true  ;  and  so  much  the 
better :  for  surely,  as  Christians,  we  cannot  wish  that  they 
should  bestir  themselves  to  pervert  us  from  our  own  faith. 
But  that  the  Jews  would  be  xmsocial  members  of  the  civil 
community,  if  the  civil  community  did  its  dxitj  by  them,  has 
never  been  proved.  My  right  honorable  friend  who  made  the 
motion  which  wo  are  discussing  has  produced  a  great  body  of 
evidence  to  show  that  they  havii  been  gi'ossly  misrepresented ; 
and  that  evidence  has  not  been  refuted  by  my  honorable 
friend  tliL'  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  what 
if  it  were  true  that  the  Jews  a.rti  unsocial  ?  What  if  it  were 
true  that  they  do  not  regn.r<l  England  as  iheir  c»(>untry? 
Would  not  the  treatmc^it  which  th(^y  have  undtn-gone  explain 
and  excuse  their  antipathy  to  the  scx^iety  hi  which  thoy  livoP 
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Has  not  similar  antipathy  often  been  felt  by  persecuted 
Christians  to  the  society  which  persecuted  them  ?  Wliile 
the  bloody  code  of  Elizabeth  was  enforced  against  the  Eng- 
lish Eoman  CathoHcs^  what  was  the  patriotism  of  Eoman 
Cathohcs  ?  Oliver  Cromwell  said  that  in  his  time  they  were 
Espaniolised.  At  a  later  period  it  might  have  been  said  that 
they  were  Gallicised.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Calvinists. 
What  more  deadly  enemies  had  France  in  the  days  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  than  the  persecuted  Huguenots  ?  But  would 
any  rational  man  infer  from  these  facts  that  either  the 
Eoman  Catholic  as  such,  or  the  Calviaist  as  such,  is  incap- 
able of  loving  the  land  of  his  birth  ?  If  England  were  now 
invaded  by  Eoman  Catholics,  how  many  Enghsh  Eoman 
Catholics  would  go  over  to  the  invader?  If  Trance  were 
now  attacked  by  a  Protestant  enemy,  how  many  French 
Protestants  would  lend  him  help  ?  Why  not  try  what  effect 
would  be  produced  on  the  Jews  by  that  tolerant  policy  which 
has  made  the  English  Eoman  Catholic  a  good  Englishman, 
and  the  French  Calvinist  a  good  Frenchman  9 

Another  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  Jews,  not  by 
my  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford,— ^he  has  too  much  learning  and  too  much  good  feeling 
to  make  such  a  charge, — ^but  by  the  honorable  Member  for 
Oldham,  who  has,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  quitted  his  place.  The 
honorable  Member  for  Oldham  tells  us  that  »the  Jews  are  na- 
turally a  mean  race,  a  sordid  race,  a  moneygetting  race ;  that 
they  are  averse  to  all  honorable  callings ;  that  they  neither 
sow  nor  reap ;  that  they  have  neither  flocks  nor  herds ;  that 
usury  is  the  only  pursuit  for  which  they  are  fit ;  that  they 
are  destitute  of  all  elevated  and  amiable  sentiments.  Such, 
Sir,  has  in  every  age  been  the  reasoning  of  bigots.  They 
never  fail  to  plead  in  justification  of  persecution  the  vices 
which  persecution  has  engendered.  England  has  been  to  the 
Jews  less  than  half  a  country ;  and  we  revile  them  because 
they  do  not  feel  for  England  more  than  a  half  patriotism. 
We  treat  them  as  slaves,  and  wonder  that  they  do  not  regard 
us  as  brethren.  We  drive  them  to  mean  occupations,  and  then 
reproach  them  for  not  embracing  honorable  professions.  We 
long  forbade  them  to  possess  land ;  and  we  complain  that  they 
chiefly  occupy  themselves  in  trade.    We  shut  them  out  from 
all  the  paths  of  ambition ;  and  then  we  despise  them  for  taking 
refage  in  avarice.  During  many  ages  we  have,  in  all  our  deal- 
ings with  them,  abused  our  immense  superiority  of  force ;  and 
then  we  are  disgusted  because  they  have  recourse  to  that  cun- 
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lung  wliicli  is  the  natural  and  universal  defence  of  tlie  weak 
against  the  violence  of  the  strong.    But  were  they  always  a 
mere  moneychanging,  moneygetting,  moneyhoarding  raceP 
Nobody  knows  better  than  my  honorable  friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
national  character  which  unfits  them  for  the  highest  duties  of 
citizens.    He  knows  that,  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  when 
our  island  was  as  savage  aslTew  Guinea,  when  letters  and  arts 
were  still  unknown  to  Athens,  when  scarcely  a  thatched  hut 
stood  on  what  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Eome,  this  contemned 
people  had  their  fenced  cities  and  cedar  palaces,  their  splendid 
Temple,  their  fleets  of  merchant  ships,  their  schools  of  sacred 
learning,  their  great  statesmen  and  soldiers,  their  natural 
philosophers,  their  historians  and  their  poets.    What  nation 
ever  contended  more  manfully  against  overwhelming  odds  for 
its  independence  and  religion?  Wliat  nation  ever,  in  its  last 
agonies,  gave  such  signal  proofs  of  what  maybe  accomplished 
by  a  brave  despair?  And  if,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries, 
the  oppressed  descendants  of  warriors  and  sages  have  dege- 
nerated from  the  qualities  of  their  fathers,  if,  while  excluded 
from  the  blessings  of  law,  and  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of 
slavery,  they  have  contracted  some  of  the  vices  of  outlaws 
and  of  slaves,  shall  we  consider  this  as  matter  of  reproach  to 
them?    Shall  we  not  rather  consider  it  as  matter  of  shame 
and  remorse  to  ourselves  ?    Let  us  do  justice  to  them.  Let 
us  open  to  them  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Let  us 
open  to  them  every  career  in  which  ability  and  energy  can  be 
displayed.    Till  we  have  done  this,  let  us  not  presume  to  say 
that  there  is  no  genius  among  the  countrymen  of  Isaiah,  no 
heroism  among  the  descendants  of  the  Maccabees. 

Sir,  in  supporting  the  motion  of  my  honorable  friend,  I 
am,  I  firmly  believe,  supporting  the  honor  and  the  interests  of 
the  Christian  religion.  I  should  think  that  I  insulted  that 
religion  if  I  said  that  it  cannot  stand  unaided  by  intolerant 
laws.  Without  such  laws  it  was  estabhshed,  and  without 
such  laws  it  may  be  maintained.  It  triumphed  over  the  super- 
stitions of  the  most  refined  and  of  the  most  savage  nations, 
over  the  graceful  mythology  of  Greece  and  the  bloody  idolatry 
of  the  northern  forests.  It  prevailed  over  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  Eoman  empire.  It  tamed  the  barbarians  by 
whom  that  empire  was  overthrown.  But  aU  these  victories 
were  gained  not  by  the  help  of  intolerance,  but  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  intolerance.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity 
proves  that  she  has  Kttle  indeed  to  fear  from  persecution  as  a 
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foe,  but  muck  to  fear  from  persecution  as  an  ally.  Ma.y  hIio 
long  continue  to  bless  our  country  with  her  boiili^numt  influ- 
ence, strong  in  her  sublime  pliilosopliy,  strong  in  lier  spotloss 
morality,  strong  in  those  internal  and  external  evi(l<Miro8  to 
which  the  most  powerful  and  comprch(nisive  of  hmnau  inld- 
lects  have  yielded  assent,  the  last  solace  of  thoyt^  wlio  have 
outlived  every  earthly  hope,  the  last  restraint  of  thoHO  who  arc 
raised  above  every  earthly  fear !  But  lot  not  uh,  njiniaking 
her  character  and  her  interests,  fight  the  battle  of  trulli  witli 
the  weapons  of  error,  and  endeavour  to  support.  l)y  t)pi>rt'KHion 
that  religion  which  jSrst  taught  the  huinau  nm^  ilw  jj^n*at 
lesson  of  universal  charity. 
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uiny  wlxicli  is  tlie  natural  and  universal  defence  of  the  -vveak 
against  the  violence  of  the  strong.    But  were  they  always  a 
mere  nioneycluingiug,  moneygctting,  moneyhoarding  race? 
Nobody  knows  better  than  my  honorable  friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
national  character  which  unfits  them  for  the  highest  duties  of 
citizens.    He  knows  that,  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  when 
our  island  was  as  savage  as  Now  Guinea,  when  letters  and  arts 
were  still  unknown  to  Athens,  when  scarcely  a  thatched  hut 
stood  on  what  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Rome,  this  contemned 
people  had  their  fenced  cities  and  cedar  pahxces,  their  splendid 
Temple,  their  fleets  of  nxercliant  ships,  their  schools  of  sacred 
learning,  their  groat  statesmen  and  Holdiora,  their  natural 
philosophers,  their  historians  and  their  poejts.    What  nation 
ever  contended  more  manfully  against  oven-whelming  odds  for 
its  independence  and  religion  t>  What  nation  ever,  in  its  last 
agonies,  gave  such  signal  proofs  of  what  mny  be  accomplished 
by  a  brave  despair  P  And  if,  in  tlie  courne  of  many  centuries, 
the  oppressed  descendants  of  warri<n\s  and  sagos  liavo  dege- 
nerated from  the  qun,liii(\s  of  tluiir  fathers,  if,  while  excluded 
from  the  blessings  of  law,  and  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of 
slavery,  they  have  contracted  some  of  the  vices  of  outlaws 
and  of  slaves,  shall  we  consider  this  m  matter  of  reproach  to 
them?    Shall  we  not  rather  consider  it  as  matter  of  shame 
and  remorse  to  ourselves  ?    Let  us  do  justice  to  them.  Let 
us  open  to  them  the  door  of  the  House  of  Coimnons.   Let  us 
open  to  them  every  career  in  which  ability  and  energy  can  be 
displayed.    Till  we  have  done  this,  let  us  not  presume  to  say 
that  there  is  no  genius  among  the  countrymen  of  Isaiah,  no 
heroism  among  the  doscendaixts  of  the  Maccabees, 

Sir,  in  supporting  the  motion  of  my  lionorablo  friend,  I 
ain,  I  firmly  believe,  supporting  the  honor  and  the  interests  of 
tlie  Christian  religion.  I  should  thiiik  that  I  insulted  that 
religion  if  I  said  that  it  cannot  statxd  uiuiided  by  intolerant 
laws.  Without  such  laws  it  was  established,  and  without 
such  laws  it  may  be  maintained.  It  triumphed  over  the  super- 
stitions of  the  most  refined  and  of  the  most  savage  nations, 
over  the  gra.ccful  mythology  of  CIreeee  and  the  bloody  idolai  ry 
of  the  northern  forests.  It  prevailed  over  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  tamed  the  barbarians  by 
wl).om  that  empire  was  overthrown.  But  all  thenc  v  id, or  it 's 
were  gained  not  by  the  help  of  iutolorant'O,  but  in  Hpit  of  tlie 
oi)poHiti<ui  of  intolerance.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity 
pn)veH  thn.t  she  has  little  indeed  to  fear  from  j)er8eeution  its  a 
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foe,  but  mucli  to  fear  from  persecution  i\s  an  ully.  Mwy  kIio 
long  continue  to  bless  our  country  witli  her  b(MH\niant  inllti- 
ence,  strong  in  her  sublime  pliilosoidiy,  strong  in  Iwr  ^]n)ihm 
morality,  strong  in  those  internal  and  oxternal  <n^i(l(MUM'H  to 
which  the  most  powerful  and  compreliousive  of  Inunan  inU»l- 
lects  have  yielded  assent,  the  last  solaco  of  ihom  who  lutvo 
outlived  every  earthly  hope,  the  last  restniint  of  thoH«^  who  are 
raised  above  every  earthly  fear  !  But  lot  not  uh,  iniHtuking 
her  character  and  her  interests,  iight  the  battle  of  truth  witli 
the  weapons  of  error,  and  endeavour  to  suppori  by  oppn^HHion 
that  religion  which  first  taught  tlu*  Innnan  mvv  ihv  *:^mxt 
lesson  of  universal  charity. 
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A  SPEECH 

DKUTBRED  IK 

The  House  op  Commons  on  the  10th  of  July,  1888- 


On  Wednesday,  tlio  tenth  of  July,  1833,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  moved  that  tho  Bill  for  offocting  an 
armngomont  with  tho  India  Company,  and  for  the  better  govtjrn- 
mont  of  His  Maj(jsty'H  Indian  territories,  should  he  read  a  second 
time.  Tho  motion  was  carried  wilhout  a  division,  but  not  without 
a  long  debate,  in  tho  course  of  wliich  tho  following  Speech  was 
made. 

Having,  while  this  bill  was  iii  preparatioix,  enjoyed  the  fullest 
and  kindest  confidenco  of  my  right  honomble  friend,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  agreeing  with  him  com- 
pletely in  all  those  views  which  on  a  former  occasion  he  so 
luminously  and  eloquently  developed,  having  shared  his 
auxictics,  and  feelinff  that  in  some  degree  I  share  his  respon- 
sibility, I  am  naturally  desirous  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the 
House  while  I  attempt  to  defend  the  principles  of  the  proposed 
arningcnneut.  I  wish  that  I  could  promise  to  bo  very  brief; 
but  the  subject  is  so  extensive  that  I  will  only  i)romise  to  con- 
dense what  I  have  to  say  as  much  as  I  can. 

I  rejoice,  Sir,  that  I  am  completely  disp(>nscd,  by  the  tnm 
which  our  debates  have  taken,  from  the  necessity  of  saying 
anything  in  favour  of  one  part  of  our  plan,  the  opening  of  the 
China  trade.  No  voice,  I  believe,  hits  yet  been  raised  hero  in 
support  of  the  monopoly.  On  that  subject  all  public  men  of 
all  parties  seem  to  be  agreed.  The  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Miuiflters  has  received  the  unanimous  assent  of  both  HouscS;, 
and  the  approbation  of  tlie  whole  kingdom.  I  will  not,  therc- 
I'orc,  tr^ir,  detain  you  by  vindi(iating  what  no  gentleman  has 
vet  veutm-ed  to  attack,  but  will  x')roceed  to  call  your  attention 
to  those  effects  which  this  great  commercial  revolution  neces- 
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sarily  produced  oa  the  system  of  Indian  government  and 
finance. 

The  China  trade  is  to  be  opened.    Eeason  requires  this. 
Public  opinion  requires  it.   The  Government  of  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  felt  the  necessity  as  strongly  as  the  Government 
of  Lord  Grey.   No  Minister,  Whig  or  Tory,  could  have  been 
found  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  monopoly.  IsTo  parliament, 
reformed  or  unreformedj  would  have  listened  to  such  a  pro- 
position.  But  though  the  opening  of  the  trade  was  a  matter 
concerning  which  the  public  had  long  made  up  its  mind,  the 
political  consequences  which  must  necessarily  follow  from  the 
opening  of  the  trade  seem  to  me  to  be  even  now  little  under- 
stood. The  language  wMch  I  have  heard  in  almost  every  circle 
where  the  subject  was  discussed  was  this :  "  Tate  away  the 
monopoly,  and  leave  tbe  government  of  India  to  the  Com- 
pany :    a  very  short  and  convenient  way  of  settling  one  of 
the  most  complicated  questions  that  ever  a  legislature  had  to 
consider.    The  honorable  Member  for  Sheffield"^,  tbougli  not 
<lisposed  to  retain  the  Company  as  an  organ  of  government, 
has  repeatedly  used  language  which  proves  that  he  shares  in 
the  general  misconception.    The  fact  is  that  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  mate  a 
fmidamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  great  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Company  had  united  in  itseH  two  characters,  the 
charact^  of  trader  and  the  character  of  sovereign.  Between 
the  trader  and  the  sovereign  there  was  a  long  and  complicated 
account,  almost  every  item  of  which  famished  matter  for  liti- 
gation. While  the  monopoly  continued,  indeed,  litigation 
was  averted.  The  effect  of  the  monopoly  was,  to  satisfy  the 
claims  both  of  commerce  and  of  territory,  at  the  expense  of  a 
third  party,  the  English  people ;  to  secure  at  once  funds  for 
the  dividend  of  the  stoctholder  and  fimds  for  the  government 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  by  means  of  a  heavy  tax  on  the  tea 
consumed  in  this  country.  But,  when  the  third  party  would 
no  longer  bear  this  charge,  aU  the  great  financial  questions 
which  had,  at  the  cost  of  that  third  party,  been  tept  in  abey- 
ance, were  opened  in  an  instant.  The  connection  between 
m  Company  in  its  mercantile  capacity,  and  the  same  Com- 
pany m  its  poHtical  capacity,  was  dissolved.  Even  if  the 
Company  were  permitted,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  govern 
indm  a^id  at  the  same  time  to  trade  with  China,  no  advances 
would  be  made  from  the  profits  of  its  Chinese  trade  for  the 
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support  of  its  Lidian  government.  It  was  in  consideration  of 
the  exclnsive  privilege  that  the  Company  had  hitherto  been 
required  to  make  those  advances ;  it  was  by  the  exclusive 
privilege  that  the  Company  had  been  enabled  to  mate  them. 
When  that  privilege  was  taken  away,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able in.  the  Legislature  to  impose  such  an  oblis:ation,  and 
impossible  for  the  Company  to  fulfil  it.  The  whole  system  of 
loans  from  commerce  to  territory,  and  repayments  from  ter- 
ritory to  commerce,  must  cease.  Each  party  must  rest  al- 
together on  its  own  resources.  It  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  resources  each  party  possessed, 
to  bring  the  long  and  intricate  account  between  them  to 
a  close,  and  to  assign  to  each  a  fair  portion  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities. There  was  vast  property.  How  much  of  that  pro- 
perty was  applicable  to  purposes  of  state  ?  How  much  was 
applicable  to  a  dividend?  There  were  debts  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions.  Wliich  of  these  were  the  debts  of  the  govern- 
ment that  ruled  at  Calcutta?  Which  of  the  great  mercantile 
house  that  bought  tea  at  Canton  ?  Were  the  creditors  to 
look  to  the  land  revenues  of  India  for  their  money?  Or  were 
they  entitled  to  put  executions  into  the  warehouses  behind 
Bishopsgate  Street? 

There  were  two  ways  of  settling  these  questions  ;  adjudica- 
tion and  compromise.  The  difficulties  of  adjudication  were 
great ;  I  think  insuperable.  Whatever  acuteness  and  dili- 
gence could  do  has  been  done.  One  person  in  particular, 
whose  talents  and  industry  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  such  in- 
vestigations, and  of  whom  I  can  never  think  without  regret, 
Mr.  Hyde  ViUiers,  devoted  himself  to  the  examination  with 
an  ardour  and  a  perseverance  which,  I  believe,  shortened  a 
life  most  valuable  to  his  country  and  to  his  friends.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  most  skalftd  accountants  has  been  called  in. 
But  the  difficulties  are  such  as  no  accountant,  however  skilful, 
could  possibly  remove.  The  difficulties  ara  not  arithmetical, 
but  political.  They  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany, from  the  long  and  intimate  union  of  the  commercial  and 
imperial  characters  in  one  body.  Suppose  that  the  treasurer 
of  a  charity  were  to  mix  up  the  money  which  he  receives  on 
account  of  the  charity  with  his  own  private  rents  and  divi- 
dends, to  pay  the  whole  into  his  bank  to  his  own  private  ac- 
count, to  draw  it  out  again  by  cheques  in  exactly  the  same 
form  when  he  waated  it  for  his  private  expenses,  and  when 
he  wanted  it  for  the  purposes  of  his  public  trust.  Suppost? 
that  he  were  to  continue  to  act  thus  till  he  was  himself 
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ignorant  whetlier  lie  were  in  advance  or  in  arrear ;  and  sup- 
pose that  many  years  after  his  death  a  question  were  to  arise 
whether  his  estate  were  in  debt  to  the  charity  or  the  charity 
in  debt  to  Ms  estate.  Such  is  the  question  which  is  now  before 
ns,  with  this  important  difference  j  that  the  accounts  of  an  in- 
dividual conld  not  be  in  such  a  state  unless  he  had  been  guilty 
of  fraud,  or  of  that  gross  negligence  which  is  scarcely  less  cul- 
.pable  than  fraud,  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  Company  were 
brought  into  this  state  by  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar 
Mnd,  by  circumstances  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Company  was  a  merely 
commercial  body  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Com- 
merce was  its  chief  object ;  but  in  order  to  enable  it  to  pursue 
that  object,  it  had  been,  like  the  other  Companies  which  were 
its  rivals,  like  the  Dutch  India  Company,  like  the  French 
India  Company,  invested  from  a  very  early  period  with  po- 
litical functions.  More  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Company  was  in  miniature  precisely  what  it  now  is. 
It  was  entrusted  with  the  very  highest  prerogatives  of  sove- 
reignty. It  had  its  forts,  and  its  white  captains,  and  its  black 
sepoys ;  it  had  its  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  5  it  was  autho- 
rised to  proclaim  martial  law;  it  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
native  governments,  and  concluded  treaties  with  them;  it  was 
Zemindar  of  several  districts,  and  within  those  districts,  like 
^other  Zemindars  of  the  first  class,  it  exercised  the  powers  of  a 
sovereign,  even  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on.  the 
Hindoos  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to 
say,  that  the  Company  was  at  first  a  mere  trader,  and  has 
siace  become  a  sovereign.  It  was  at  fibrst  a  great  trader  and 
a  petty  prince.  The  pohtical  functions  at  first  attracted  little 
notice,  because  they  were  merely  auxiliary  to  the  commercial 
functions.  By  degrees,  however,  the  political  functions  be- 
came more  and  more  important.  The  Zemindar  became  a 
great  nabob,  became  sovereign  of  all  India ;  the  two  hundred 
Sepoys  became  two  hundred  thousand.  This  change  was 
gradually  wrought,  and  was  not  immediately  comprehended. 
It  was  natural  that,  while  the  pohtical  functions  of  the  Com- 
pany were  merely  auxiUary  to  its  commerce,  the  political 
accounts  should  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  commercial 
accx)unts.  It  was  equally  natural  that  this  mode  of  keeping 
accounts,  having  once  been  established,  should  have  remained 
unaltered ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  change  in  the  situation  of 
the  Company,  though  rapid,  was  not  sudden.  It  is  impossible 
to  name  any  one  day,  or  any  one  year,  as  the  day  or  the  year 
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wlieu  the  Company  bccamo  a  jjfreat  potentate.  It  liius  Leen 
tlio  fjishion  indeed  to  fix  on  tlu^  yv.nv  17(55,  iho  yotiv  in  wluct 
the  Mogul  iBSued  a  commission  antliorisiiif;  the  Oompjiny  to 
administer  the  rovonnoa  of  Jkm<i:a.],  Baliar,  and  Orissa,  as  the 
precise  da,to  of  the  actu^snion  of  thia  Hin<jfular  body  to  sove- 
reignty. I  am  ntt<^rly  at  a  Iohh  to  understan<I  why  this  epotdi 
should  be  seloeted.  Lon<j^  before  1765  the  Tontpa-ny  had  the 
reality  of  political  power,  Lowr  before  that  year,  they  made 
a  nabob  of  Areot ;  lliey  madii  and  nnma.do  nabobs  of  Bengal^ 
they  hnmbled  th(^  YiyAvr  of  Undo;  they  l)ravod  the  Emperor 
of  Hiudostiui  himself;  mor<i  than  half  tlie  revennes  of  Bengal 
were  nnder  one  pr(^t(Miee  ov  another  administered  by  them. 
And  after  the.  ^j^rant,  th(>  ('omj)any  was  not,  in  form  and  name, 
an  inde])endeiit  power.  It  wa  s  merely  i\,  minister  of  the  Court 
of  Delhi.  lis  (toiiuige  bore  iho  na.m<»  of  Shall  Alum.  Tho 
inscription  which,  down  to  ilie  time  of  th(^  Mar<jness  of  lias- 
tings.,  appcnvred  on  the  H(nil  of  the  (jiovf»rnor  General,  dechired 
tha.t  great  functionary  t^)  be  tlu^.  sla-ve  of  thi^  Mogul,  Even  tro 
this  day  wo  have  never  fornnilly  dc^posed  tlie  King  of  Delhi* 
The  Compa,ny  contxintft  itself  with  bcung  Mayor  of  the  Palact^ 
while  the  Roi  Faineant  is  snfton^d  to  ])lay  n.t  being  a  sovereign. 
In  fact,  it  was  considered,  both  by  Lord  Olive  and  by  Warren 
Hastings,  as  a  point  of  policjy  to  leave  the  character  of  the 
Company  thus  undefined,  in  order  that  the  English  might 
treat  the  princes  in  whoso  names  they  governed  as  realities 
or  nonentities,  just  as  might  be  most  convenient. 

Thus  the  transformation  of  the  Oomjiany  from  a  trading 
body,  which  possessed  some  sovereign  prerogaiives  for  the 
p\iriX)Hes  of  tntde,  into  a  soven^ign  body,  the  triKle  of  which 
was  auxiliary  to  its  soven'ignty^  was  aftected  by  degrees  and 
under  disguise.  It  is  not  strange,  iherofor<»,  that  the  mer- 
cantile and  political  transactions  of  this  great  corporation 
should  bo  entangled  together  in  inextricable  complication. 
The  comiaiercial  investments  have  been  purchased  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  empire.  The  expenses  of  war  and  government 
have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  profits  of  the  trade.  Oommertui 
and  tenitory  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  sanu^ 
spot  of  land,  to  the  repairs  of  the  same  building.  Seeuriiries 
have  been  given  in  precisely  the  same  form,  for  money  which 
lias  been  borrowed  for  purposes  of  State,  and  for  money  which 
hm  been  borrowed  for  purposes  of  trafiic.  It  is  easy,  indet^d, 
— and  this  is  a  cii'cnmstance  which  has,  I  think,  miHkid  some- 
gentleuKm, — it  is  easy  to  see  what  part  of  the  a,ss(^ts  of  the 
Company  appears  in  a  commercial  form,  and  what  i)art  ap- 
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pears  in  a  political  or  territorial  form.    But  this  is  not  the 
question.    Assets  which  are  commercial  in  form  may  be  ter- 
ritorial as  respects  the  right  of  property  3  assets  which  are 
territorial  in.  form  maybe  commercial  as  respects  the  right 
of  property.    A  chest  of  tea  is  not  necessarily  commercial 
property ;  it  may  have  been  bought  out  of  the  territorial  re- 
venue.   A  fort  is  not  necessarily  territorial  property;  it  may 
stand  on  ground  which  the  Company  bought  a  hundred  years 
ago  out  of  their  commercial  profits.    Adjudication,  if  by  ad- 
judication be  meant  decision  according  to  some  known  rule 
of  law,  was  out  of  the  question.    To  leave  matters  like  these 
to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  maxims  of  our  civil  juris- 
prudence would  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity  and  injus- 
tice.  For  example,  the  home  bond  debt  of  the  Company,  it. 
is  believed,  was  incurred  partly  for  political  and  partly  for 
commercial  purposes.    But  there  is  no  evidence  which  would 
enable  us  to  assign  to  each  branch  its  proper  share.  The 
bonds  all  run  in  the  same  form ;  and  a  court  of  justice  would, 
therefore,  of  course,  either  lay  the  whole  burthen  on  the  pro- 
prietors, or  lay  the  whole  on  the  territory.    We  have  legal 
opinions,  very  respectable  legal  opinions,  to  the  effect,  that  in 
strictness  of  law  the  territory  is  not  responsible,  and  that  the 
commercial  assets  are  responsible  for  every  farthing  of  the 
debts  which  were  iacurred  for  the  govemment  and  defence  of 
India.    But  though  this  may  be,  and  I  believe  is,  law,  it  is,  I 
am  sure,  neither  reason  nor  justice.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Company,  that  some  valuable 
portions  of  the  territory  are  the  property  of  that  body  in  its 
commercial  capacity;  that  Calcutta,  for  example,  is  the  pri- 
vate estate  of  the  Company;  that  the  Company  holds  the 
island  of  Bombay,  m  free  and  common  socage,  as  of  the  Manor 
of  East  Greenwich.  I  will  not  pronounce  any  opinion  on  these 
points.   I  have  considered  them  enough  to  see  that  there  is 
quite  difficulty  enough  in  them  to  exercise  all  the  ingenuity 
of  all  the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  for  twenty  years.    But  the 
fact  is.  Sir,  that  the  municipal  law  was  not  made  for  contro- 
versies of  this  description.    The  existence  of  such  a  body  as 
this  gigantic  corporation,  this  political  monster  of  two  na- 
tures, subject  in  one  hemisphere,  sovereign  in  another,  had 
never  been  contemplated  by  the  legislators  or  judges  of  former 
ages.    Nothing  but  grotesque  absurdity  and  atrocious  iaius- 
tice  could  have  been  the  effect,  if  the  claims  and  liabHities 
of  such  a  body  had  been  settled  according  to  the  rules  of 
Westminster  Hall,  if  the  maxims  of  conveyancers  had  been 
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applied  to  the  titles  by  wliich  flonrislun-jf  clVwn  and  provinoofi 
arc  lield,  or  the  maxims  of  tin*  law  mprchaiii  to  ihoso  jyronn.s- 
sory  notes  wliich  arc  the  HOcnriii<^K  for  a  jj;T(»at  Nati(uial  Dohi, 
raised  for  the  ptnpose  of  extennniatiuu^  the  JMndarrecfl  and 
liumbling  the  BunacBO. 

It  wan,  as  I  lmv(i  fiaid,  absohitidj  inipo.sHibh*  to  bring  <ho 
question  between  einnttunri^  and  It^rriiory  to  a  Hatinfaetory 
tuljudication ;  n.i)d  1  niUHt  add  that,  oven  if  the  dif[i{nilti('.H 
which  I  Jiave  niontiouod  ^-onld  ]iav<»br(nj  snnuoiin(<»d,  even  if 
there  had  been  roason  to  ho]M>  that  a.  Hntinfaetory  adjndira- 
tion  could  luivc  Ihm'h  obtaiiUMl,  I  Hhould  Ktill  havo  wished  io 
ayoid  that  eonrso,  1  ihink  it  (h^Hiniblc  that  the  Company 
should  eoniinnr  to  havi*  a-  wharo  in  tlie  ?.r'»v<»rnni(Mit.  of  India  ; 
.anditwouhl  tnidinitly  have  bo«»u  inipoH.sibh%  p(»ndin;^m  liti- 
gation b(»tw<»eu  o<Hnin<»n'i*  an<l  territory,  to  h'ave  any  |H>mi«'nl 
power  to  the  <  ■onipany.  Itwotdd  <'lrar!y  hav'(*  )mn\  the  dtdy 
of  thoHC  who  were  eharj^<»d  with  tlie  su)»rrlni<'n<h»ncM*  of  Itidia, 
to  be  the  patronH  of  India  tlirouji^fhoiit  tlnit  nn»nit»ntott8  Htipa- 
tion,  to  «vrufiniHe  with  the  titnumt  Ht^vt»rity  every  elaini  wln(»h 
might  be  nnuloontho  Indian  rovenurs,  and  to  oppose,  with 
<niorg"y  and  p(»r8everanco,  every  Hueh  claim,  unlcas  itn  juntico 
were  manifest.  If  the  Company  wan  to  bo  <*nf]faged  in  a  suit 
for  many  millions,  in  a  Buit  which  might  hiBt  for  many  years, 
against  the  Indian  t^^rritory,  could  wo  entrttnt  tho  Cooipany 
with  the  government  of  that  territory  i>  (bold  we  pxit  Urn 
plaintiff  in  the  situaiion  of  2^rochain  ami  of  tho  dt>fendantV 
Oould  w(i  appoint  governors  who  would  hav<^  had  an  interent 
opposed  in  tho  most  direct  manner  to  the  interest  of  tlio 
governed,  wIioho  Btoek  would  havo  been  raiHt»d  in  value  by 
every  deciHion  which  added  to  the  burthenH  of  their  subjcct^^, 
and  depreHsed  by  overy  decision  which  diminiBhe<l  thoBO  bur- 
thens P  It  would  bo  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  eflS- 
ciently  defend  our  Indian  Empire  agtiinst  the  chiims  which 
they  were  themselves  brhiglng  againnt  it ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  absurd  to  give  the  govt^rnnnmt  of  the  Indian  Kmpire 
to  those  who  could  not  bo  trusted  tx)  defend  its  ixntereHtB. 

Seeing,  then,  that  it  was  most  difficidt,  if  not  wholly  im- 
possible, to  resort  to  a<ljudication  bt^tween  connneree  and  ter- 
ritory, seeing  tliat;,  if  recourse  Wim.  Inid  to  adjuditraiion,  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  make  a,  coniph^te  revolution  in  the  wljioUi 
constitution  of  India,  the  ({overnmt^nt  has  projmsed  a  cmuu- 
promise.  That  compromise,  witli  Home  modifications  which 
did  not  in  the  nlightest  degroe  atfect  its  princijyhs  and  which, 
wliile  they  gave  satisfaction  to  the  <.\>inpany,  will  eventually 
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lay  no  additional  burtlien  on  the  territory,  lias  been  accepted. 
It  has,  like  all  other  compromises^  been  loudly  censured  by 
violent  partisans  on  both  sides.  It  bas  been  represented  by 
some  as  far  too  favourable  to  the  Company,  and  by  otters  as 
most  nnjnst  to  the  Company.  Sir,  I  own  tliat  we  cannot 
prove  tbat  eitber  of  tbese  accusations  is  unfounded.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  our  case  tbat  we  should  not  be  able  to 
sbow  tbat  we  bave  assigned,  eitber  to  commerce  or  to  terri- 
tory, its  precise  due.  Tor  our  principal  reason  for  recom- 
mending a  compromise  was  our  full  conviction  tbat  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision  wbat  was 
due  to  commerce  and  wbat  was  due  to  territory.  It  is  not 
strange  tbat  some  people  should  accuse  us  of  robbing  the 
Company,  and  others  of  conferring  a  vast  boon  on  the  Com- 
pany, at  the  expense  of  India :  for  we  have  proposed  a  middle 
course,  on  the  very  ground*  that  there  was  a  chance  of  a  result 
much  more  favorable  to  the  Company  than  our  arrangement, 
and  a  chance  also  of  a  result  much  less  favorable.  If  the 
questions  pending  between  the  Company  and  India  had  been 
decided  as  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  Company  predicted, 
India,  would,  if  I  calculate  rightly,  have  paid  eleven  millions 
more  than  she  will  now  have  to  pay.  If  those  questions  had 
been  decided  as  some  violent  enemies  of  the  Company  pre- 
dicted, that  great  body  would  have  been  utterly  ruined.  The 
very  meaning  of  compromise  is  that  each  party  gives  up  his 
chance  of  complete  success,  in  order  to  be  secured  against  the 
chance  of  utter  failure.  And,  as  men  of  sanguine  minds 
always  overrate  the  chances  in  their  own  favour,  every  fair 
compromise  is  sure  to  be  severely  censured  on  both  sides.  I 
conceive  that,  in  a  case  so  dark  and  complicated  as  this,  the 
compromise  which  we  recommend  is  sufficiently  vindicated,  if 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  unfair.  We  are  not  bound  to  prove 
it  to  be  fair.  For  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  us  to 
resort  to  compromise  at  all,  if  we  had  been  in  possession  of  evi- 
dence which  would  have  enabled  us  to  pronounce,  with  cer- 
tainty, what  claims  were  fair  and  what  were  unfair.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  acted  with  due  consideration  for  every 
party.  The  dividend  which  we  give  to  the  proprietors  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  dividend  which  they  have  been  receiving  dur- 
ing forty  years,  and  which  they  have  expected  to  receive  per- 
man,ently.  The  price  of  their  stock  bears  at  present  the  same 
proportion  to  the  price  of  other  stock  which  it  bore  four  or 
five  years  ago,  before  the  anxiety  and  excitement  which  the 
late  negotiations  naturally  produced  had  begun  to  operate. 
As  to  the  territory  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that,  if  the 
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assets  which  are  now  ia  a  commercial  form  shoiild  not  pro- 
duce a  fimd  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  and  dividend  of  the 
Company,  the  territory  must  stand  to  the  loss  and  pay  the 
difference.  But  in  i*etum  for  taking  this  risk,  the  territory 
obtains  an  immediate  release  from  claims  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  all  those  claims 
could  have  been  substantiated ;  but  I  know  that  very  able 
men  think  differently.  And,  if  only  one-fourth  of  the  sum 
demanded  had  been  awarded  to  the  Company,  India  would 
have  lost  more  than  the  largest  sum  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
she  can  possibly  lose  under  the  proposed  arrangement. 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  therefore,  I  conceive  that  we 
can  defend  the  measure  as  it  affects  the  territory.  But  to  the 
territory  the  pecuniary  question  is  of  secondary  importance. 
If  we  "have  made  a  good  pecuniary  bargain  for  India,  but  a 
bad  political  bargain,  if  we  have  saved  three  or  four  millions 
to  the  finances  of  that  country,  and  given  to  it,  at  the  same 
time,  penaicious  institutions,  we  shall  indeed  have  been  prac- 
tising a  most  ruinous  parsimony.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shall  be  found  that  we  have  added  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  to  the  expenditure  of  an  empire  which 
yields  a  revenue  of  twenty  millions,  but  that  we  have  at  the 
same  time  secured  to  that  empire,  as  far  as  in  us  lieiS,  the 
blessings  of  good  government,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  profusion.  I  hope  and  beheve  that  India  vdll 
have  to  pay  nothing.  But  on  the  most  unfavorable  supposi- 
tion that  can  be  made,  she  will  not  have  to  pay  so  much  to  the 
Company  as  she  now  pays  annually  to  a  siagle  state  pageant, 
to  the  titular  ISTabob  of  Bengal,  for  example,  or  the  titular  King 
of  Delhi.  What  she  pays  to  these  nominal  princes,  who,  while 
they  did  anything,  did  mischief,  and  who  now  do  nothing,  she 
may  well  consent  to  pay  to  her  real  rulers,  if  she  receives  fi:om 
them,  in  return,  efficient  protection  and  good  legislation. 

We  come  then  to  the  great  question.  Is  it  desirable  to 
retain  the  Company  as  an  organ  of  government  for  India? 
I  thiuk  that  it  is  desirable.  The  question  is,  I  acknowledge, 
beset  with  difficulties.  We  have  to  solve  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  in  poKtics.  We  are  trying  to  make  brick  without 
straw,  to  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,  to  give  a  good 
govermnent  to  a  people  to  whom  we  cannot  give  a  free  govern- 
ment. Ia  this  country,  in  any  neighbouring  country,  it  is 
easy  to  frame  secmities  against  oppression.  In  Europe,  you 
have  the  materials  of  good  government  everywhere  ready  to 
your  hands.  The  people  are  everywhere  perfectly  competent 
to  hold  some  share,  not  in  every  country  an  equal  share,  but 
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^some  sliare,  of  political  power.  If  the  question  were,  Wliat 
is  the  best  mode  of  securing  good  government  in  Europe  ?  the 
merest  smatterer  in  politics  would  answer,  representative  in- 
stitutions. In  Lidia  you  cannot  have  representative  institu- 
tions. Of  all  the  innumerable  speciolators  who  have  offered 
their  suggestions  on  Indian  politics,  not  a  single  one,  as  far 
as  I  kaow,  however  demoeratical  his  opinions  may  be,  has 
ever  maintained  the  possibility  of  giving,  at  the  present  time, 
such  institutions  to  India,  One  gentleman,  extremely  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  a  most 
valuable  servant  of  the  Company,  and  the  author  of  a  History 
of  India,  which,  though  certainly  not  free  from  faults,  is,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  historical  work  w^hich  has 
appeared  in  our  language  since  that  of  Gribbon,  I  mean  Mr. 
MiU,  was  examined  on  this  point.  That  gentleman  is  well 
known  to  be  a  very  bold  and  uncompromising  politician.  He 
has  written  strongly,  far  too  strongly  I  think,  in  favom-  of 
pure  democracy.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  no 
nation  which  has  not  a  representative  legislature,  chosen  by 
aniversal  suffrage,  enjoys  security  against  oppression.  But 
when  he  was  asked  before  the  Committee  of  last  year,  whether 
he  thought  representative  government  practicable  in  India, 
his  answer  was,  ^  utterly  out  of  the  question.*  This,  then,  is 
the  state  in  which  we  are.  We  have  to  frame  a  good  govern- 
ment for  a  eomitry  into  which,  by  universal  acknowledgment, 
we  cannot  introduce  those  institutions  which  all  our  habits, 
which  ah  the  reasonings  of  European  philosophers,  which  all 
the  history  of  our  own  part  of  the  world  would  lead  us  to  con- 
sider as  the  one  great  security  for  good  government.  We 
have  to  engraft  on  despotism  those  blessings  which  are  the 
natural  fruits  of  liberty.  In  these  circumstances,  Sir,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  be  cautious,  even  to  the  verge  of  timidity.  The 
light  of  political  science  and  of  history  are  withdrawn :  we  are 
walking  in  darkness :  we  do  not  distinctly  see  whither  we  are 
going.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  so  situated,  to  feel  his  way, 
and  not  to  plant  his  foot  till  he  is  well  assured  that  the  ground 
before  him  is  firm. 

Some  things,  however,  in  the  midst  of  this  obscurity,  I  can 
see  with  clearness.  I  can  see,  for  example,  that  it  is  desii-able 
that  the  authority  exercised  in  this  country  over  the  Indian 
government  should  be  divided  between  two  bodies,  between 
a  minister  or  a  board  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  some 
other  body  independent  of  the  Crown.  If  India  is  to  be  a  de- 
pendency of  England,  to  be  at  war  with  our  enemies,  to  be  at 
peace  with  our  allies,  to  be  protected  by  the  English  navy 
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from  maritime  a.ij:<:Ci'^\ssioiv,  to  have  a  portion  of  tlio  English 
army  mixed  with  its  Bopoys,  it  plainly  follows  that  the  King, 
to  whom  the  Constitution  given  the  dii^eetion  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  command  of  the  military  and  naval  forcen,  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  govt^runient.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  revenue  of  twenty  millious  a  year, 
an  army  of  two  hundred  tliouRand  men,  a  civil  Bervieo  ahound- 
ing  with  lucrative  situatiouH,  should  he  left  to  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown  without  niiy  (*heck  whatever,  in  what  no  Miniftt<?r, 
I  conceive,  would  vcuitun^  to  proj)Ose.  This  Houso  is  indeed 
the  check  providiMi  hy  i\u'  (V>n«tituti()n  on  the  abuse  of  the 
royal  pnTogjii  ivr.  But  thai  this  .House  is,  or  is  likely  ever  to 
be,  an  efficient  check  on  a.l)UH(»H  ])rau-t  ised  in  I  ndia,  I  altogether 
deny.  We  have,  as  I  believt*  we  all  feel,  quitt^  husiur^Hs  enough. 
]f  we  were  to  nndiTtaki*  the  task  of  looking  into  Jndiati  afhiirs 
as  we  look  into  British  afVairs,  if  we  Wi»ro  to  laivc  Indian  bud- 
gets and  Indian  estinnites,  if  wt^  werti  to  go  into  th(*  Indijui 
currency  question  and  the  Indian  Bank  Charter,  if  to  our  dis- 
putes about  Bclgiinn  and  Ilolhmd,  Bon  Pedro  and  Don  Migu<il, 
were  to  be  added  dis])titcs  about  the  debts  of  the  Guicowar 
and  the  disordei-s  of  Mysore,  the  ex-king  of  the  Afghajas  and 
the  Maharajah  liutijeet  Sing  ;  if  we  were  to  have  one  night 
occupied  by  the  embe///lenuMits  of  the  Benares  mint,  axid 
another  by  the  panic  in  1-ho  Caknitta  money  market ;  if  the 
questions  of  Suttee  or  tio  Suttee,  Pilgrim  tax  or  no  Pilgrim 
tax,  Kyotwary  or  Zemindary,  half  Battaor  whole  Batta,  were 
to  be  debated  at  the  same  length  at  which  we  have  debated 
tJhurch  r(*forni  and  the  aysesaed  taxes,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  and  thre(,'  hundred  and  sixty-five^  days  a  year  would  be  too 
short  a  time  for  the  disehax^ge  of  our  duties.  Tlie  lIous(%  it  is 
plain,  has  not  the  neeespary time  to  settle  those  matters;  nor 
has  it  the  necest^ary  knowledge ;  nor  has  it  the  motives  to 
acquire  that  knowledge-  The  late  change  in  its  constitution 
has  made  it,  I  believe,  a  much  more  faitliful  reprefientativo  of 
the  Enghsh  people.  But  it  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being  a.  re- 
present^itive  of  the  Indian  people.  A  brokeu  head  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields  produces  a  greater  sonsation  among  us  than  throe 
pitched  battles  in  India.  A  i'ew  w^'oks  ago  we  had  to  decide 
on  a  claim  brought  by  an  individual  against  the  rcvenut^s  of 
India.  If  it  had  been  an  English  qvu^stion  the  walls  would 
scarcely  have  held  the  Members  who  woxild  ha.ve  iloeked  to 
the  division.  It  was  an  Indian  question;  and  we  (*ould 
scarcely,  by  dint  of  su{)plication,make  a  House.  Ev(^n  when 
my  right  honorable  fric^nd,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  ga.ve  his  able  and  interesting  explanation  of  the  plan 
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wHeiL  he  intended  to  propose  for  the  government  of  a  huu-^ 
dred  millions  of  human  beings,  the  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  I  have  often  seen  it  on  a  turnpike  bill  or  a  railrond  bill. 

I  then  take  these  things  as  proved,  that  the  Crown  must 
have  a  certain  authority  over  India^  that  there  must  bo  an 
efficient  check  on  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  that  efficient  cheok.  We  iimst 
then  find  some  other  body  to  perform  that  importiint  office. 
We  have  such  a  body,  the  Company.    Shall  we  discard  it  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  Company  is  an  anomaly  in 
poHtics.    It  is  strange,  very  strange,  that  a  joint  stock  society 
of  traders,  a  society,  the  shares  of  which  are  daily  i^assed  from 
hand  to  hand,  a  society,  the  component  parts  of  which  aro 
perpetually  changing,  a  society,  which,  judging'  tl  priori  ivom 
its  constitution,  we  should  have  said  was  as  little  iitfc^ul  for 
imperial  fdnctions  as  the  Merchant  Tailox'S*  Compa-ny  or  the 
New  Eiver  Company,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  sovi^reignty 
of  a  larger  population,  the  disposal  of  a  larger  (dear  r<*Vi^nu(\, 
the  command  of  a  larger  army,  than  aro  under  the  dix'oct 
management  of  the  Executive  Government  of  tin^  United 
Eingdom.    But  what  constitution  can  wo  give  to  our  ludiati 
Empire  which  shall  not  be  strange,  which  hIuiII  not  \h\  a.no- 
malous?   That  Empire  is  itself  the  strangest  of  all  political 
anomahes.    That  a  handful  of  adventurers  from  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic  should  have  subjugated  a  vast  country  divided 
from  the  place  of  their  birth  by  half  the  globe ;  a  country 
which  at  no  very  distant  period  was  merely  the  subject  of 
fable  to  the  nations  of  Europe ;  a  country  never  before  vio- 
lated by  the  most  renowned  of  Western  Conquerors ;  a  country 
which  Trajan  never  entered ;  a  country  lying  beyond  the 
point  where  the  phalanx  of  Alexander  refused  to  proceed; 
that  we  should  govern  a  territory  ten  thousand  miles  from 
m  ^  territory  larger  and  more  populous  than  l^unce,  Bpain, 
Italy,  and  Germany  put  together,  a  territory,  the  present 
clear  revenue  of  which  exceeds  the  present  cleao^  revcniue  of 
any  state  m  the  world,  Prance  excepted  5  a  temton'  inha- 
bited by  men  differing  from  us  in  race,  colour,  luu^rna^r^ 
manners,  morals,  rehgion;  these  are  prodigies  to  which  the 
worldhas  seen  nothing  similar.    Reason  is  confounded.  Wo 
interrogate  the  past  in  vain.    General  rules  are  useless  where 
the  whole  IS  one  vast  exception.   The  Company  is  an  ano^ 
maly ;  but  It  is  pai^  of  a  system  where  everything  is  anomaly. 
It  IS  the  strangest  of  all  governments;  but  it  is  desijmed  for 
the  strangest  of  all  E9ipires.  uesignea  lor 
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If  WO  discard  the  Cc>ini>an>%  wc  must  lind  a  snbHtitnte:  and> 
take  what  substitute  wo  may,  we  Bhnll  lind  <>uvRt»lvoK  unable 
to  give  any  roaBOU  for  b<Oi<'vinijr  that  iho.  body  whi<*h  wc  have 
put  in  the  room  of  the  Compauy  in  likAy  to  nc{\xnh  itwclf  of 
its  duties  bcttc^r  than  the  r<>iupariy.    C'<nnani8Hi(>ner«  ap- 
pointed by  the  Kiufjf  during  pkiiaure  would  bo  no  check  on 
the  Crown ;  Commissionors  appoint^nl  l>y  the  Kin<^  ur  by  Par- 
liament for  life  would  alwayH  Ik*  apixunUul  ]>v  ih(*  j«>UiicaI 
party  which  might  he.  upjM'nnoHt,  and  if  a  (♦bang'<i  of  adminiH- 
tration  took  placo,  would  haraHH  iho  new  (lovminunit  with  tho 
most  vexatious  opponii  ion.    The  plan  HiiggeHt^*d  by  iho  right 
honorable  Genth^nan,  ih(*  Memb<T  for  Aront^^ntucryKhtns'*^ 
is  I  think  tho  very  worst  that  I  havoi  ever  b<MinL   lf<^  w*tadd 
have  Din'clorH  nominated  evt*ry  fo\U'  yoarn  by  the  (*n»wn.  \h 
it  not  plain  lha.t  these  Dircrtorn  wouhl  alwajn  bi»  a])point<Ml 
fronj  a-inon^  the  stip{M>HtM'.s  «>f  tho  Mininiry  fitr  Uu*  fimo 
being;  that  their  Hituations  wt>uld  d<^pcnd  on  tlie  |nTniiaucur(» 
of  that  Minisiry;  that  there fnro  all  their  power  and  paironage 
would  be  employed  for  ilu»  pur|M..sr  nf  pnippintr  that  MiniHtry, 
and,  in  caso  of  a  ehangfs  for  the  purpose  of  moh?»tmg  thorns 
who  might  succeed  to  power ;  that  they  would  be  subservient 
while  their  friends  were  in,  and  factious  when  their  friends 
were  exit?    How  woidd  Ix)rd  Grvy'^H  Ministry  have  lK»en 
situated  if  the  whol(^  body  of  Direct^irs  had  boon  iioniiimtx»d 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  185K)  ?    I  mean  no  imj>utaii(»n 
on  the  Duke  of  W<dlingtott.    If  tln^  pn>«<»nt  MiniHt^ers  had  to 
nominate  Directcn'S  for  four  ycjars,  they  would,  I  bavt^  no 
doubt,  nominate  mm  who  would  give  no  snntll  troubh*  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  if  lie  wore  to  return  to  office.    What  we 
want  is  a  body  in<h*p<M)idi*nt  of  the  <  Jo\tnMuncnl,  and  no  more 
than  independent,  not  a  tool  of  the  Treasury,  not  a  tool  of 
the  opposition.    No  new  plan  which  I  hav(^.  heard  proposed 
wotdd  give  us  such  a  body-    The  Company,  strange  as  ite 
constitution  may  be,  is  such  a  body.    It  is,  as  a  tH^rpomiion, 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  neither  high-church  nor  low-chtirch. 
It  cannot  be  charged  with  having  been  for  or  aguinst  the 
Catholic  Bill,  for  or  against  tlu^  Jti^form  BilL    It  has  con- 
stantly acted  with  a  view,  not  to  Knglish  polities,  l>ut  to 
Indian  politics.    We  have  seen  tlu^  country  convulsed  by 
faction.   We  have  sc^en  Minist(.»r8  driven  frotn  otiifc  by  this 
House,  Parliament  dissolved  in  anger,  general  ele<*ti<»ns  of  tm- 
]>recedented  turbulen(Ms  debati^s  of  unpreceilcnt^^d  interest. 
We  have  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  Li^gislattint  placed  m 
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direct  opposition  to  eacli  otlier.  We  liaTe  seen  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  dismissed  one  day,  and  brought  back  the  next 
day  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  And  amidst  aU  these 
agitating  events  the  Company  has  preserved  strict  and  unsus- 
pected neutrality.  This  is,  I  think,  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage 3  and  it  is  an  advantage  which  we  must  altogether  forego, 
if  we  consent  to  adopt  any  of  the  schemes  which  I  have  heard 
proposed  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

We  must  judge  of  the  Indian  government,  as  of  all  other 
governments,  by  its  practical  effects.  According  to  the 
honorable  Member  for  Sheffield,  India  is  ill  governed  5  and 
the  whole  fault  is  with  the  Company.  Innumerable  accusa- 
tions, great  and  small,  are  brought  by  him  against  the  Direc- 
tors. They  are  fond  of  war :  they  are  fond  of  dominion :  the 
taxation  is  burthensome :  the  laws  are  undigested :  the  roads 
are  rough :  the  post  goes  on  foot :  and  for  everything  the 
Company  is  answerable.  From  the  dethronement  of  the 
Mogul  princes  to  the  mishaps  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
courier,  every  disaster  that  has  taken  place  in  the  East 
dm-ing  sixty  years  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  Corporation. 
And  the  inference  is,  that  all  the  power  which  they  possess 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  transferred  at  once 
to  the  Crown. 

ISTow,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that,  for  all  the  evils  which  the 
honorable  Gentleman  has  so  pathetically  recounted,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Com- 
pany; nay,  much  more  so:  for  the  Board  of  Control  could, 
without  the  consent  of  the_  Directors,  have  redressed  those 
evils ;  and  the  Directors  most  certainly  could  not  have  re- 
dressed them  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Take  the  case  of  that  Jfrightful  grievance  which  seems  to  have 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  honorable 
Grentleman,  the  slowness  of  the  mail.  Why,  Sir,  if  my  right 
honorable  friend,  the  President  of  our  Board,  thought  fit,  he 
might  direct  me  to  write  to  the  Court  and  require  them  to 
frame  a  dispatch  on  that  subject.  If  the  Court  disobeyed,  he 
might  himself  frame  a  dispatch  ordering  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  put  the  dawks  all  over  Bengal  on  horseback.  If  the 
Court  refased  to  send  out  this  dispatch,  the  Board  could 
apply  to  the  King's  Bench  for  a  Mandamus.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Directors  wished  to  accelerate  the  journeys  of  the 
mail,  and  the  Board  were  adverse  to  the  project,  the  Directors 
could  do  nothing  at  aU.  Tor  all  measures  of  internal  policy 
the  servants  of  the  King  are  at  least  as  deeply  responsible  as 
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the  Company.  For  all  measures  of  foreign  policy  the  servants 
of  the  'King,  and  they  alone,  are  responsible.  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  honorable  Gentleman  accuse  the  Directors  of  in- 
satiable ambition  and  rapacity,  when  he  must  tnow  that  no 
act  of  aggression  on  any  native  state  can  be  committed  by 
the  Company  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  Board  has  repeatedly  approved  of  warlike  measures, 
which  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Company.  He  must 
know,  in  particular,  that,  during  the  energetic  and  splen- 
did administration  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  the  Company 
was  all  for  peace,  and  the  Board  all  for  conquest.  If  a  line 
of  conduct  which  the  honorable  Gentleman  thinks  unjustifi- 
able has  been  followed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Directors,  this  is  surely  a  strange 
reason  for  turning  off  the  Directors,  and  giving  the  whole 
power  unchecked  to  the  Crown. 

The  honorable  member  tells  us  that  India,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  is  not  so  rich  and  flourishing  as  she  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Eeally,  Sir,  I  doubt  whether  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  sufScient  data  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on 
that  point.  But  the^  matter  is  of  little  importajnce.  We 
ought  to  compare  Sdia  under  our  Government,  not  with 
India  under  Acbar  and  his  immediate  successors,  but  with 
India  as  we  found  it.  The  calamities  through  which  that 
country  passed  during  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the 
Mogul  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  English  supre- 
macy were  sufficient  to  throw ,  the  people  back  whole  cen- 
turies. It  would  surely  be  unjust  to  say,  that  Alfred  was  a 
bad  King,  because  Britain,  under -his  government,  was  not  so 
rich  or  so  civilised  as  in  the  time  of  the  Eomans. 

In  what  state,  then,  did  we  find  India  ?  And  what  ha7e  we 
made  India  ?  We  found  society  throughout  that  vast  coun- 
try in  a  state  to  which  history  scarcely  famishes  a  parallel. 
The  nearest  parallel  would,  perhaps,  be  the  state  of  Europe 
during  the  fifth  century.  The  Mogul  empire  in  the  time  of 
the  successors  of  Aurungzebe,  like  the  Eoman  empire  in  the 
time  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius,  was  sinking  under  the 
vices  of  a  bad  internal  administration,  and  under  the  assaults 
of  barbarous  invaders.  At  Delhi,  as  at  Eavenna,  there  was  a 
mock  sovereign,  immured  in  a  gorgeous  state  prison.  He 
was  sufi'ered  to  indulge  in  every  sensual  pleasure.  He  was 
adored  with  servile  prostrations.  He  assumed  and  bestowed 
the  most  magnificent  titles.  But,  in  fact,  he  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  some  ambitious  subject.    "While  the 
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Honorii  and  Augnstuli  of  tlie  East,  surrounded  by  their  ftiwn- 
ing  eunuclis,  revelled  and  dozed  without  laiowitig  or  caring 
what  might  pass  beyond  the  walls  of  their  palace  gardens,  the 
provinces  had  ceased  to  respect  a  government  which  coiild 
neither  punish  nor  protect  them.    Society  was  a  chaos.  Its 
restless  and  shifting  elements  formed  themselves  every  mo- 
ment into  some  new  combination,  which  the  next  moment 
dissolved.    In  the  course  of  a  single  generation  a  hundred 
dynasties  grew  up,  flourished,  decayed,  were  extingTOshed, 
were  forgotten.    Every  adventurer  who  could  muster  a  troop 
of  horse  might  aspire  to  a  throne.    Every  palace  was  every 
year  the  scene  of  conspiracies,  treasons,  revolutions,  parricides. 
Meanwhile  a  rapid  succession  of  Alarics  and  Attilas  passed 
over  the  defenceless  empire.  A  Persian  invader  penetrated  to 
Delhi,  and  carried  back  in  triumph  the  most  precious  trea- 
sures of  the  House  of  Tamerlane.  The  Afghan  soon  followed, 
by  the  same  track,  to  glean  whatever  the  Persian  had  spared. 
The  Jauts  established  themselves  on  the  Jumna.    The  Seiks 
devastated  Lahore.   Every  part  of  India,  from  Tanjore  to  the 
Himalayas,  was  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Mahrattas. 
The  people  were  ground  down  to  the  dust  by  the  oppressor 
without  and  the  oppressor  within,  by  the  robber  from  whom 
the  ISTabob  was  imable  to  protect  them,  by  the  Nabob  who 
took  whatever  the  robber  had  left  to  them.    All  the  evi].s  of 
despotism,  and  all  the  evils  of  anarchy,  pressed  at  once  on 
that  miserable  race.    They  knew  nothing  of  government  but 
its  exactions.    Desolation  was  in  their  imperial  cities,  and 
famine  all  along  the  banks  of  their  broad  and  redundant 
nvers.   It  seemed  that  a  few  mx)re  years  would  suffice  to 
efface  all  ti-aces  of  the  opulence  and  civihsation  of  an  earlier 
age. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Lidia  when  the  Company  beffan  to 
take  part  m  the  disputes  of  its  ephemeral  sovereigns.  About 
eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  we  appeared  as  auxiharies  in 
a  contest  between  two  rival  fauiilies  for  the'  soverei^tv  of  a 
'^^^J'^^^  IVom  that  momLt  com- 

TZZ  ^  ^f  '  ^^Wendous  process,  the  reconstruction  of 
a  decomposed  society.  Two  generations  have  passed  away 
and  the  process  is  complete.  The  scattered  fragments  of  the 
empn^e  of  Aurungzebe  have  been  united  in  e^^Vs  W^^^ 
^d  more  d^^^^^^  tnit  together  than  that  which^Aui^^X 
ruled.  ^  The  power  of  the  new  sovereigns  penetrates  their 
domnnons  more  com^^^^^  and  is  far  mS  i^SXy^^^ 
than  was  that  of  the  proudest  princes  of  tiie  Mo^"^^^^^^ 
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It  is  true,  tliat  tlie  early  history  of  tliis  great  revolution  is 
chequered  with,  guflt  and  shame.  It  is  true  that  the  founders 
of  our  Indian  empire  too  often  abused  the  strength  which 
they  derived  from  superior  energy  and  superior  knowledge. 
It  is  true  that,  with  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  race 
from  which  they  sprang,  they  combined  some  of  the  worst 
defects  of  the  race  over  which  they  ruled.  How  should  it 
have  been  otherwise  ?  Born  in  humble  stations,  accustomed 
to  earn  a  slender  maintenance  by  obscure  industry,  they 
found  themselves  transformed  in  a  few  months  from  clerks 
drudging  over  desks,  or  captains  in  marching  regiments, 
into  statesmen  and  generals,  with  armies  at  their  command, 
with  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  at  their  disposal,  with  power 
to  make  and  depose  sovereigns  at  their  pleasure.  They  were 
what  it  was  natural  that  men  should  be  who  had  been  raised 
by  so  rapid  an  ascent  to  so  dizzy  an  eminence,  profuse  and 
rapacious,  imperious  and  corrupt. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  there,  was  too  much  foundation  for 
the  representations  of  those  satirists  and  dramatists  who 
held  up  the  character  of  the  English  Nabob  to  the  derision 
and  hatred  of  a  former  generation.  It  is  true  that  some*  dis- 
graceful intrigues,  some  unjust  and  cruel  wars,  some  instances 
of  odious  perfidy  and  avarice  stain  the  annals  of  our  Eastern 
empire.  It  is  true  that  the  duties  of  government  and  legis- 
lation were  long  wholly  neglected  or  carelessly  performed.  It 
is  true  that  when  the  conquerors  at  length  began  to  apply 
themselves  in  earnest  to  the  discharge  of  their  high  functions, 
they  committed  the  errors  natural  to  rulers  who  were  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
subjects.  It  is  true  that  some  plans,  which  were  dictated  by 
the  purest  and  most  benevolent  feelings,  have  not  been  at- 
tended by  the  desired  success.  It  is  true  that  India  suffers 
to  this  day  from  a  heavy  burthen  of  taxation  and  from  a  de- 
fective system  of  law*  It  is  true,  I  fear,  that  in  those  states 
which  are  connected  with  us  by  subsidiary  alliance,  all  the 
evils  of  oriental  despotism  have  too  frequently  shown  them- 
selves in  their  most  loathsome  and  destructive  form. 

All  this  is  true.  Yet  in  the  history  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  Indian  empire  I  see  ample  reason  for  exultation 
and  for  a  good  hope. 

I  see  that  we  have  established  order  where  we  found  con- 
fusion. I  see  that  the  petty  dynasties  which  were  generated 
by  the  corruption  of  the  great  Mahometan  empire,  and  which, 
a  century  ago,  kept  aU  India  in  constant  agitation,  have  been 
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quelled  by  one  overwhelining  power.  I  see  that  tlie  preda- 
tory tribes  wbicli;  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry,  passed 
annnally  over  the  harvests  of  India  with  the  destructive  ra- 
pidity of  a  hurricane,  have  quailed  before  the  valour  of  a 
braver  and  sterner  race,  have  been  vanquished,  scattered, 
hunted  to  their  strongholds,  and  either  extirpated  by  the 
English  sword,  or  compelled  to  exchange  the  pursuits  of 
rapine  for  those  of  industry. 

I  look  back  for  many  years ;  and  I  see  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  vices  which  blemished  the  splendid  fame  of  the  first 
conquerors  of  Bengal.  I  see  peace  studiously  preserved.  I 
see  faith  inviolably  maintained  towards  feeble  and  dependent 
states.  I  see  confidence  gradually  infused  into  the  minds  of 
suspicious  neighbours.  I  see  the  horrors  of  war  mitigated 
by  the  chivabous  and  Christian  spirit  of  Europe.  I  see  ex- 
amples of  moderation  and  clemency,  such  as  I  should  seek 
in  vain  in  the  annals  of  any  other  victorious  and  dominant 
nation.  I  see  captive  tyrants,  whose  treachery  and  cruelty 
might  have  excused  a  severe  retribution,  living  in  security, 
comfort,  and  dignity,  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
which  they  laboured  to  destroy. 

I  see  a  large  body  of  civil  and  military  functionaries  re- 
sembling in  nothing  but  capacity  and  valour  those  adven- 
turers who,  seventy  years  ago,  came  hither,  laden  with  wealth 
and  infamy,  to  parade  before  our  fathers  the  plundered  trea- 
sures of  Bengal  and  Tanjore.  I  reflect  with  pride  that  to  the 
doubtful  splendour  which  surrounds  the  memory  of  Hastings 
and  of  Olive,  we  can  oppose  the  spotless  glory  of  Elphinstone 
and  Munro.  I  contemplate  with  reverence  and  delight  the 
honorable  poverty  which  is  the  evidence  of  rectitude  firmly 
maintained  amidst  strong  temiDtations.  I  rejoice  to  see  my 
countrymen,  after  ruling  millions  of  subjects,  after  com- 
manding victorious  armies,  after  dictating  terms  of  peace  at 
the  gates  of  hostUe  capitals,  after  admiaistering  the  revenues 
of  great  provinces,  after  judging  the  causes  of  wealthy 
Zemiadars,  after  residing  at  the  Courts  of  tributary  Kiags, 
return  to  their  native  land  with  no  more  than  a  decent 
competence. 

I  see  a  government  anxiously  bent  on  the  public  good. 
Even  in  its  errors  I  recognise  a  paternal  feeling  towards  the 
great  people  committed  to  its  charge.  I  see  toleration 
strictly  maintained :  yet  I  see  bloody  and  degrading  super- 
stitions graduaHy  losing  their  power.  I  see  the  morality,  the 
phHosophy,  the  taste  of  Europe,  beginning  to  produce  a 
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salutarj  effect  on  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  our  sub- 
jects. I  see  the  public  mind  of  India,  that  public  mind 
which  we  found  debased  and  contracted  by  the  worst  forms 
of  political  and  religious  tyranny,  expanding  itself  to  just 
and  noble  views  of  the  ends  of  government  and  of  the  social 
duties  of  man. 

I  see  evils :  but  I  see  the  government  actively  employed  in 
the  work  of  remed3dng  those  evils.  The  taxation  is  heavy ; 
but  the  work  of  retrenchment  is  unsparingly  pursued.  The 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  system  of  subsidiary  alliance  are 
great :  but  the  rulers  of  India  are  fully  aware  of  those  mis- 
chiefs, and  are  engaged  in  guarding  against  them.  Wher- 
ever they  now  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  native 
government,  they  interfere  also  for  the  purpose  of  reform- 
tag  it. 

Seeing  these  things,  then,  am  I  prepared  to  discard  the 
Company  as  an  organ  of  government  ?  I  am  not.  Assuredly 
I  will  never  shrink  from  innovation  where  I  see  reason  to 
believe  that  innovation  will  be  improvement.  That  the  pre- 
sent Grovernment  does  not  shrink  from  innovations  which  it 
considers  as  improvements  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
sufiS-ciently  shows.  But  surely  the  burthen  of  the  proof  lies 
on  the  innovators.  They  are  bound  to  show  that  there  is  9j 
fair  probability  of  obtaining  some  advantage  before  they  call 
upon  us  to  take  up  the  foundations  of  the  Indian  government. 
I  have  no  superstitious  veneration  for  the  Court  of  Directors 
or  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  Find  me  a  better  CouncU :  find 
me  a  better  constituent  body :  and  I  am  ready  for  a  change. 
But  of  aU  the  substitutes  for  the  Company  which  have 
hitherto  been  suggested,  not  one  has  been  proved  to  be  better 
than  the  Company ;  and  most  of  them  I  could,  I  think,  easily 
prove  to  be  worse.  Circumstances  might  force  us  to  hazard 
a  change.  If  the  Company  were  to  refuse  (to  accept  o:0the 
government  unless  we  would  grant  pecuniary  terms  which  I 
thought  extravagant,  or  unless  we  gave  up  the  clauses  in 
this  bill  which  permit  Europeans  to  hold  landed  property 
and  natives  to  hold  ofGlce,  I  would  take  them  at  their  word. 
But  I  will  not  discard  them  in  the  mere  rage  of  experiment. 

Do  I  call  the  government  of  India  a  perfect  government  P 
Very  far  from  it.  No  nation  can  be  perfectly  well  governed 
till  it  is  competent  to  govern  itself.  I  compare  the  Indian 
government  with  other  governments  of  the  same  class,  with 
despotisms,  with  mihtary  despotisms,  with  foreign  military 
despotisms ;  and  I  find  none  that  approaches  it  in  excellence* 
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I  compare  it  witli  tlie  government  of  tlie  Eoman  provinces, 
with,  the  government  of  the  Spanish,  colonies  5  and  I  am  prond 
of  my  country  and  my  age.  Here  are  a  hundred  millions  of 
people  under" the  absolute  rule  of  a  few  strangers,  differing 
from  them  physically,  differing  from  them  morally,  mere 
Mamelukes,  not  born  in  the  country  which  they  rule,  not 
meaning  to  lay  their  bones  in  it.  If  you  require  me  to  make 
this  government  as  good  as  that  of  England,  Prance,  or  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  own  frankly  that  I  can  do  no 
such  thing.  Eeasoning  a  ^priori,  I  should  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  government  must  be  a  horrible  tyranny. 
It  is  a  source  of  constant  amazement  to  me  that  it  is  so  good 
as  I  find  it  to  be.  I  will  not,  therefore,  in  a  case  in  which 
I  have  neither  principles  nor  precedents  to  guide  me,  pull 
down  the  existing  system  on  account  of  its  theoretical  defects. 
Tor  I  know  that  any  system  which  I  could  put  in  its  place 
would  be  equally  condemned  by  theory,  while  it  would  not  be 
equally  sanctioned  by  experience. 

Some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company  was,  as  I 
have  shown,  rendered  inevitable  by  the  opening  of  the  China 
Trade ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care 
that  the  change  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  India.  There 
were  many  ways  in  which  the  compromise  between  commerce 
and  territory  might  have  been  effected.  Wo  might  have 
taken  the  assets,  and  paid  a  sum  down,  leaving  the  Company 
to  invest  that  sum  as  they  chose.  We  might  have  offered 
Enghsh  security  with  a  lower  interest.  We  might  have 
taken  the  course  which  the  late  ministers  designed  to  take. 
They  would  have  left  the  Company  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  carrying  on  its  trade  in  competition  with  private 
merchants.  My  firm  belief  is  that,  if  this  course  luid  been 
taken,  the  Company  must,  in  a  very  few  years,  have  aban- 
doned the  trade,  or  the  trade  would  have  ruined  the  Company. 
It  was  not,  however,  solely  or  principally  by  regard  for  the 
interest  of  the  Company,  or  of  English  merchants  generally, 
that  the  Government  was  guided  on  this  occasion.  The 
course  which  appeared  to  us  the  most  likely  to  promote  the 
interests  of  our  Eastern  Empire  was  to  make  the  proprietors 
of  India  stock  creditors  of  the  Indian  territory.  Their  in- 
terest wiU  thus  be  in  a  great  measure  the  same  with  the 
interest  of  the  people  whom  they  axe  to  rule.  Their  income 
•wiQ  depend  on  the  revenues  of  their  empire.    IThLe  revenues 

^£^^^'''^^'^1''''^^^^  ^^P^^^  maimer  in  which  the 

aliau's  of  that  empire  are  administered.    We  farnish  them 
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with  the  strongest  motives  to  mitrh  over  tlio  intercHts  of  the 
cultivator  and  the  trader,  to  niaiutMiii  p(^a(^o,  to  carry  on  with 
vigour  the  work  of  rctrouchment,  to  d(^t<K'.t  and  j)uni8h  ex- 
tortion and  corrnpiiion.  Though  th<\y  live  at  a  diatanet*  from 
India^  though  few  of  them  have  evtn*  Reen  or  mny  ev(T  him^ 
the  people  whom  they  x-u1<n  they  will  liave  a  gi'eat  Btake  in 
the  ha|)pin(»ss  of  their  HubjectH,  If  tlH'ir  nn«governm(»ut 
should  produce  disorder  in  i\m  liiianeeH,  they  will  tliemselves 
feel  the  effV^cts  of  that  diaordiM*  in  their  own  lioiisehold  ex- 
penses. I  l)eli(ive  ihis  io  \h\  next  to  a  reprewentative  consti- 
tution, the  constitution  wliich  in  the  l>eHt  security  for  good 
govenuuent,  A  ri*pn's<*nia(ivi^  eonstitutiou  India  cannot  a.t 
present  have.  Aiid  we  have  tlu^n^fore,  I  think;,  given  her  th(^ 
best  c'onstitution  of  which  she  in  <*apal)le. 

One  word  as  to  th(^  new  arrangcmmt  whi<di  wo,  j>r<>p(>H(^  with 
I'cspeet  to  the  patronage.  It  is  intended  i.o  introd\uM»  ih(^  prin- 
cii)le  of  competition  in  the  disixml  of  wrilerHhips;  and  frotit 
this  (thange  I  caimot  but  anticipate  the  liappii^st  resullH.  Thv 
civil  servants  of  the  (  -(mipaiiy  are  un<loul>tedly  a  highly  n*- 
speetable  body  of  men;  and  in  that  body^  a»  in  every  lajrg<» 
body,  tliere  are  some  pcr«ons  of  very  eniinent  ability.  I  rejoice 
most  cordially  to  see  this.  1  rejoice  to  see  that  the  standard 
of  morality  is  so  high  in  England,  that  ini-eUigenco  is  so  ge- 
nerally diffused  through  .Kngland,  that  young  pc^rsons  who  tiro 
taken  from  the  mass  of  society,  by  favour  and  not  by  merit, 
and  who  are  therefore  only  fair  samples  of  tho  mixsH,  sliould, 
when  placed  in  situations  of  high  iuiportatu^ti!,  be  so  seldom 
foxmd  wanting.  But  it  is  not  the  loss  true  that  India  is  en- 
titled to  the  service  of  the  best  ta-lcutH  wliichEngland  can  spaixi. 
That  the  average  of  intcdligi^nce  and  virtue  is  very  high  in  this 
country  is  matter  for  honest  exultation.  But  it  is  no  reason  for 
employing  average  men  where  you  can  obtain  Kup(»rior  men. 
(Consider,  too,  Sir,  how  rapidly  tho  public  mind  of  India  is 
advancing,  how  nmch  attention  is  already  paid  by  the  higher 
classes  of  the  natives  to  those  intellectual  pursuits  on  the 
cultivation  of  which  the  superiority  of  the  Euroj)ean  raec^  t/O 
the  rest  of  mankind  principally  depends.  Surely,  in  Hu<'h 
circumstances,  from  motives  of  selfish  policy,  if  from  no 
higher  motive,  we  ought  to  lill  ilie  magistracies  of  our 
Ea,steni  Empire  with  men  who  may  do  honour  to  tluiir 
country,  with  men  who  may  represent  the  hont  part.  <>f  tlie 
English  nation.  This,  Sir,  is  our  object ;  aad  W(^.  believe 
that  by  the  plan  which  is  now  i)roposed  this  objtict  will  ha 
attahied.    It  is  proposed  that  for  every  vacancy  in  ihe  civil 
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service  four  candidates  shall  be  named,  and  tlie  best  candid 
date  selected  by  examination.    We  conceiye  tbat,  nnder  this 
system,  the  persons  sent  ont  wiU  be  yonng  men  above  par, 
young  men  superior  either  in  talents  or  in.  diligence  to  the 
mass.    It  is  said,  I  know,  that  examinations  in  Latin,  in 
Greek,  and  in  mathematics,  are  no  tests  of  what  men  will 
prove  to  be  in  life.    I  am  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  not 
infalhble  tests :  but  that  they  are  tests  I  confidently  maintain. 
Look  at  every  walk  of  life,  at  this  House,  at  the  other  House, 
at  the  Bar,  at  the  Bench,  at  the  Church,  and  see  whether  it 
be  not  true  that  those  who  attain  high  distinction  in  the 
world  were  generally  men  who  were  distinguished  in  their 
academic  career.    Indeed,  Sir,  this  objection  would  prove 
far  too  much  even  for  those  who  use  it.    It  would  prove  that 
there  is  no  use  at  all  in  education.    Why  should  we  put  boys 
out  of  their  way  ?    Why  should  we  force  a  lad,  who  would 
much  rather  fly  a  kite  or  trundle  a  hoop,  to  learn  his  Latin 
Grammar?    Why  should  we  keep  a  young  man  to  his 
Thucydides  or  his  Laplace,  when  he  would  much  rather  be 
shooting  ?    Education  would  be  mere  useless  torture,  if,  at 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  a  man  who  had  neglected  his 
studies  were  exactly  on  a  par  with  a  man  who  had  applied 
himself  to  them,  exactly  as  likely  to  perform  all  the  ofiSces 
of  public  life  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to 
society.    Whether  the  English  system  of  education  be  good 
or  bad  is  not  now  the  question.    Perhaps  I  may  think  that 
too  much  time  is  given  to  the  ancient  languages  and  to  the 
;abstract  sciences.    But  what  then  ?    Whatever  be  the  lan- 
guages, whatever  be  the  sciences,  which  it  is,  in  any  ago  or 
country,  the  fashion  to  teach,  the  persons  who  become  the 
greatest  proficients  in  those  languages  and  those  sciences  will 
generally  be  the  flower  of  the  youth,  the  most  acute,  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  ambitious  of  honoui-able  distinctions. 
If  the  Ptolemaic  system  were  taught  at  Cambridge  instead 
of  the  Newtonian,  the  senior  wrangler  would  nevertheless  be 
ia  general  a  superior  man  to  the  wooden  spoon.    If,  instead 
of  learning  Greek,  we  learned  the  Cherokee,  the  man  who 
understood  the  Cherokee  best,  who  made  the  most  correct 
and  melodious  Cherokee  verses,  who  comprehended  most  ac- 
curately the  effect  of  the  Cherokee  particles,  would  generally 
be  a  superior  man  to  him  who  was  destitute  of  these  accom- 
plishments.  If  astrology  were  taught  at  our  Universities, 
the  young  man  who  cast  nativities  best  would  generally  turn 
out  a  superior  man.    If  alchymy  were  taught, .  the  young 
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man  who  showed  most  activity  in  tho  pursuit  of  th()  philo- 
soi»1ut's  stone  would  gcniorally  turn  out  ii  HU[)erior  ma-u. 

I  will  only  add  one  oth<n'  obHcrvai.iou  on  tliin  «uI)joct.  Al- 
though I  am  inclined  to  tliink  tha.t  too  c»xelusiv(»  aua-itention 
is  paid  in  the  education  oC  youn^j^  En<j;lish  ^'^Miiloinen  to  the 
dead  languaf^eS;,  I  conceive  tha,t  when  you  are  choosin^^  men 
to  fill  situations  for  which  the  vtny  iirnt  and  nioKfc  indi^pen- 
s!.able  quaJiticatiou  m  faiuiliarity  with  fon»i<j^n  laJip^ua.f^eR,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  Jind  a.  bett(»r  test  of  their  Jitneas  ilum 
their  classica-l  acquireni(»nis. 

Some  persons  ha,ve  ex[)n^sS(.Ml  doubts  as  io  ihe  })Ossibi]ity  of 
irnxmring'  fair  exaniinaiions.  I.  auu  <iuit<^  sure  thatnoporsou 
who  has  l)e(^n  eitlu^r  at  ( •anibridpfo  or  a.t  Oxford  can  entertain 
such  d()ul>is.  r  f(^el,  ind(»(Ml,  that  T  oU;^ht  to  apologise  for  even 
3ioticin<j;  an  obj(».cti(>n  so  irivoh)Us. 

Next  to  the  opeuin^j^  of  tlu^  (  thina  Trade*,  Sir,  Ihe  cha.nj^<^ 
most  (MiLii'erly  demandinl  by  tht^  Enij^lish  p<'ople  was,  tha.t  th(» 
restrictions  on  tlu.^  adniission  of  lOuropi^ans  to  India  should 
be  removiHl.  Tn  this  chan<^^e  ihere  arcumdoubkHlly  verygi'eat 
advantages.  The  chief  advantajje  is,  I  think,  the  inijintvc- 
ment  which  the  minds  of  our  native  subj(»ct8  may  bo  (^xp<M'ted 
to  derive  from  free  intercourse  with  a  people  ftiv  advanced 
beyond  themselves  in  intellectual  cultivation.  I  cannot  deny, 
liowever,  tha,t  tlio  advairtaiifcs  arc  attended  with  somo  danger. 

The  danrror  is  that  the  new  comers,  belonging  to  the  n:ling 
nation,  rescnil)lin{j^  in  colour,  in  hm^^uage,  in  mannei^s,  thost^ 
who  hold  supreme  military  and  i)o]itical  power,  and  ditterin<i; 
in  allthes(^  respects  from  the  great  nuiss  of  the  pojvtdai  inn, 
may  con8i<ler  thenxselviss  as  a  superior  cLiss,  and  may  trample 
on  the  indi<):r»nons  race.  Hitherto  there  ha,v(^  been  stroujj^ 
restraints  on  Europeans  resident  in  India..  Licences  were 
not  easily  obtained.  Tliosc  residents  who  were  in  the  service 
of  the  Company  had  obvious  motives  for  conducting  them- 
selves with  pi'opriety.  If  they  incurred  tlui  serious  displeasurti 
of  the  Gov(^rnment,  their  hopes  of  promotion  were  blighttul. 
Even  those  who  wcro  not  in  the  public  service  were  subjtu'i; 
to  the  formidable  power  which  tlu^  (Jovernment  possessed  of 
l)anishing  them  at  its  jdcnisuri^ 

The  licence  of  the  Government  will  now  no  longer  Ix* 
necessary  to  persons  who  desire  to  r^^sid<i  in  the  settled  ]>ro- 
vinces  of  India.  The  i)ower  of  arbitrary  dc^portation  is  wiih- 
(IraAvn.  Uidess,  therefore,  we  mea.u  to  leav<^  the  native's 
exposed  to  the  tyra-iniy  a.nd  ins(dence  of  every  profligate  ad- 
venturer avIio  may  visit  tla^  East,  we  nuist  i>lace  iln^  Enr(»p(*au 
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under  tlie  same  power  which  legislates  for  the  Hindoo.  No 
man  loves  political  freedom  more  than  I.  But  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  a  few  individuals,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  population 
who  do  not  enjoy  it,  ought  not  to  he  called  freedom.  It  is 
tyranny.  In  the  West  Indies  I  have  not  the  least  donbt  that 
the  existence  of  the  Trial  by  Jury  and  of  Legislative  Assem- 
blies has  tended  to  make  the  condition  of  the  slaves  worse 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Or,  to  go  to  India  itself 
for  an  instance,  though  I  fully  believe  that  a  mild  penal  code 
is  better  than  a  severe  penal  code,  the  worst  of  all  systems 
was  surely  that  of  having  a  mild  code  for  the  Brahmins,  who 
sprang  from  the  head  of  the  Creator,  while  there  was  a  severe 
code  for  the  Sudras,  who  sprang  from  his  feet.  India  has 
suffered  enough  already  from  the  distinction  of  castes,  and 
from  the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  which  that  distinction  has 
engendered.  God  forbid  that  we  should  inflict  on  her  the 
curse  of  a  new  caste,  that  we  should  send  her  a  new  breed  of 
Brahmins,  authorised  to  treat  all  the  native  population  as 
Parias ! 

With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  this  evil,  we  propose  to 
give  to  the  Supreme  Government  the  power  of  legislating  for  , 
Europeans  as  well  as  for  natives.  We  propose  that  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Government  shall  bind  the  Kiug's  Court  as 
they  bind  all  other  courts,  and  that  registration  by  the  Judges 
of  the  King's  Courts  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  those  regulations  within  the  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay. 

I  could  scarcely,  Sir,  believe  my  ears  when  I  heard  this 
part  of  our  plan  condemned  in  another  place.  I  should  have 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  received  with  peculiar  favour 
in  that  quarter  where  it  has  met  with  the  most  severe  con- 
demnation. What,  at  present,  is  the  case  ?  If  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Government  differ  on  a  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, or  on  a  question  of  legislation  within  the  towns  which 
are  the  seats  of  Government,  there  is  absolutely  no  unpipire 
but  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  device  of  putting  one  wild 
elephant  between  two  tame  elephants  was  ingenious ;  but  it 
may  not  always  be  practicable.  Suppose  a  tame  elephant 
between  two  wild  elephants,  or  suppose  that  the  whole  herd 
should  run  wild  together.  The  thing  is  not  without  example. 
And  is  it  not  most  unjust  and  ridiculous  that,  on  one  side  of 
a  ditch,  the  edict  of  the  Governor  General  should  have  the 
force  of  law,  and  that  on  the  other  side  it  should  be  of  no 
effect  unless  registered  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  ? 
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If  the  registration  be  a  security  for  good  legislation,  we  are 
bound  to  give  that  security  to  all  classes  of  our  subjects.  If 
the  registration  be  not  a  security  for  good  legislation,  why 
give  it  to  any  P  Is  the  system  good  ?  Extend  it.  Is  it  bad  ? 
Abolish  it.  But  in  the  name  of  common  sense  do  not  leave 
it  as  it  is.  It  is  as  absurd  as  our  old  law  of  sanctuary.  The 
law  which  authorises  imprisonment  for  debt  may  be  good  or 
bad.  But  no  man  in  his  senses  can  approve  of  the  ancient 
system  under  which  a  debtor  who  might  be  arrested  in  Fleet 
Street  was  safe  as  soon  as  he  had  scampered  into  Wliitefriars. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  doubts  may  fairly  be  entertained  about 
the  expediency  of  allowing  four  or  five  persons  to  make  laws 
for  India ;  but  to  allow  them  to  make  laws  for  all  India  with- 
out the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  to  except  Calcutta,  is  the  height 
of  absurdity. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  either  you  must  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  give  it  a  general  veto  on  laws,  or 
you  must  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Government,  and  make 
its  regulations  binding  on  all  Courts  without  distinction. 
The  former  com^se  no  person  has  ventured  to  propose.  To 
the  latter  course  objections  have  been  made ;  but  objections 
which  to  me,  I  must  own,  seem  altogether  jfrivolous. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  of  late  years  inconvenience  has 
arisen  from  the  relation  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  stands 
to  the  Grovernment.  But,  it  is  said,  that  Court  was  originally 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  natives  against  Em^opeans. 
The  wise  course  would  therefore  be  to  restore  its  original 
character. 

ITow,  Sir,  the  fact  is,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
been  so  mischievous  as  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  power, 
or  so  respectable  as  it  has  lately  been.  Every  body  who 
knows  anything  of  its  early  history  knows,  that,  during  a 
considerable  time,  it  was  the  terror  of  Bengal,  the  scourge  of 
the  native  population,  the  screen  of  European  delinquents,  a 
convenient  tool  of  the  Government  for  all  purposes  of  evil,  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  Government  in  all  undertak- 
ings for  the  public  good ;  that  its  proceedings  were  made  up 
of  pedantry,  cruelty,  and  corruption ;  that  its  disputes  with 
the  Government  were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  breaking 
up  the  whole  fabric  of  society;  and  that  a  convulsion  was 
averted  only  by  the  dexterous  policy  of  Warren  Hastings," 
who  at  last  bought  off  the  opposition  of  the  Chief  Justice  for 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  is  notorious  that,  while 
the  Supreme  Court  opposed  Hastings  in  all  his  best  measures. 
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it  Tvas  a  thorougligoiiig  accomplice  in  his  worst ;  that  it 
took  part  in  the  most  scandalous  of  those  proceedings  whicli, 
fifty  years  ago,  roused  the  indignation  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  conntry^  that  it  assisted  in  the  spoliation  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Oude ;  that  it  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Nnncomar. 
And  this  is  the  Conrt  which  we  are  to  restore  from  its  present 
state  of  degeneracy  to  its  origiaal  pnrity.  This  is  the  pro- 
tection which  we  are  to  give  to  the  natives  against  the 
Europeans.  Sir,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Supreme  Court  has  deteriorated,  that  it  has,  per- 
haps, improved  more  than  any  other  institution  in  India, 
But  the  evil  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  the  institution  itself. 
The  Judges  have  in  our  time  deserved  the  greatest  respect. 
Their  judgment  and  integrity  have  done  much  to  mitigate 
the  vices  of  the  system.  The  worst  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  any  of  them  is  that  of  pertinacity,  disin- 
terested, conscientious  pertinacity,  in  error.  The  real  evil  is 
the  state  of  the  law.  You  have  two  supreme  powers  in 
India.  There  is  no  arbitrator  except  a  Legislature  fifteen 
thousand  miles  off.  Such  a  system  is  on  the  face  of  it  an 
absurdity  in  politics.  My  wonder  is,  not  that  this  system 
has  several  times  been  on  the  point  of  producing  fatal  con- 
sequences to  the  peace  and  resources  of  India; — those,  I 
think,  are  the  words  in  which  Warren  Hastings  described  the 
effect  of  the  contest  between  his  government  and  the  Judges; 
— ^but  that  it  has  not  actually  produced  such  consequences. 
The  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Indian  G-overnment, 
the  most  distinguished  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  call 
upon  you  to  reform  this  system.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  represent  with  equal  urgency  the  expediency 
of  having  one  single  paramount  council  armed  with  legis- 
lative power.  The  admission  of  Europeans  to  India  renders 
it  absolutely  necessary  not  to  delay  our  decision.  The  effect 
of  that  admission  would  be  to  raise  a  hundred  questions,  to 
produce  a  hundred  contests  between  the  Council  and  the 
judicature.  The  Grovemment  would  be  paralysed  at  the 
precise  moment  at  which  all  its  energy  was  required.  While 
the  two  equal  powers  were  acting  in  opposite  directions,  the 
whole  machme  of  the  state  would  stand  still.  The  Europeans 
would  be  uncontrolled.  The  natives  would  be  unprotected. 
The  consequences  I  will  not  pretend  to  foresee.  Everything 
beyond  is  darkness  and  confusion. 

Having  given  to  the  Grovernment  supreme  legislative 
power,  we  next  propose  to  give  to  it  for  a  time  the  assistance 
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of  a  Commission  for  the  inirposo  of  di<jfestiiig  and  n^fonninj^ 
the  laws  of  .Tndi:i;,  so  tlia,t  tliOHo  lnAVSina.}%as  noon  as  ]k>bh1))1(s 
1)0  formed  into  a  code.  Goiitleinen  of  whom  I  wish  to  Kixnik 
with  tho  highest  respect  have  ^^\pr^»ss(»d  a.  doubt  whether 
India  be  at  present  in  a  fit  state  to  rt^cH'ive  a  b(m(^iit  %vhi(di  in 
not  yet  enjoyed  by  this  five,  and  4u<j^hly  civiliHtMl  country. 
Sir,  I  can  allow  to  thiw  a-rirnuHMit  very  little  W(Mjj^ht  beyond 
that  which  it  deriv(\s  from  ih(\  }>(M'S(mal  authority  of  those 
who  use  it.  For,  in  tlu^  iirst  place,  our  freedom  and  our 
•  hif^h  civilisation,  make  Huh  improvemcmt,  desirable  as  it 
must  always  be,  less  indispensably  TUH'essary  to  us  than  to 
our  Indian  subjects  ;  and  in  the  next  i>lace  om  freedom  and 
civilisation,  I  fea-r,  nmke  it  far  more  <litti<Mdf.  ibr  us  to  obtain 
this  benefit  for  ourselves  tlian  to  bestow  it  on  Ihenj. 

I  believe  that  no  country  ever  stood  so  nnieh  in  nee<l  of  a 
code  of  laws  as  India;  nn<l  X  bel2<w(^  also  that  there  ntn^er 
was  a  country  in  which  the  want  miijLfht  so  t^asily  b<^  su)>pli(Ml. 
I  said  that  there  were  many  points  of  annlo|^^y  between  tlie 
state  of  that  count^ry  after  the  fall  of  tlie  Mog-ul  power,  and 
the  state  of  Europe  aftt^r  the  fall  of  the  Komati  empii-e.  In 
one  respect  tho  n.nalogy  is  v(»ry  Htriking.  As  there  were  in 
Europe  then,  so  there  are  in  India  now,  several  systems  of 
law  widely  difft\rin«;  from  each  other,  but  eooxisting  and 
coequal.  The  indi^nMious  i)opuIati<)n  has  its  own  laws.  TStwh 
of  the  successive  races  of  con<|U(»rors  has  brought  with  it  its 
own  peculiar  jixrisprudenc'o :  tlio  Mtissuhnan  liis  Koran  and 
the  innumerable  eonnnentators  on  the  Koran;  the  Knglish- 
man  his  Statute  liook  and  his  Term  R(>p()rts.  As  theni  were 
established  in  Italy,  at  one  and  tlie  same  t  ime,  t  lu*  Itoman 
law,  the  Lombjird  law,  the  llipuarian  law,  the  ]3a.varian  law, 
and  the  Salic  hiw,  so  we  have  now  in  our  Eastc^i-n  Empire 
Hindoo  Law,  Mahometan  law,  Parsee  la.w,  English  law,  per- 
petually mingling  with  each  other  and  distm*bing  eac^h  other, 
varying  with  the  person,  varying  with  tlui  j)lace.  In  one 
and  the  same  cause  the  i)rocc8S  and  pleadings  are  in  tlie 
fashion  of  one  nation,  the  jud^j^nuMit  is  a.e(*ording  to  the  laws 
of  another.  An  issue  is  evolv<Hl  a.ecording  to  the  rules  of 
Westminster,  and  decided  ac(*ording  to  those  of  lit^iares. 
The  only  Mahometan  Ixjok  in  tl  na.tui'c  ot  a.  e<Kh*  is  tlie 
Koran  5  the  only  Hindoo  book  the  Institufi^s.  Kvc^ry  b</dy 
who  knorvvs  those  books  knows  that  they  provi(h^  for  a.  very 
small  part  of  the  cases  whidi  must  arise  in  c^vt^ry  <'<>mnnuiity. 
All  beyond  them  is  comna^nt  a.nd  tra<lition.  ( )ur  r(Mrulat  i<  .ns 
in  civil  matters  do  not  defme  riglits,  but  na^rely  establirfi 
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remedies.  If  a  point  of  Hindoo  law  arises,  the  Judge  calls 
on  the  Pundit  for  an  opinion.  If  a  point  of  Mahometan  law 
arises,  the  Judge  apphes  to  the  Cauzee.  What  the  integrity 
of  these  functionaries  is,  we  may  learn  from  Sir  "William 
Jones.  That  eminent  man  declared  that  he  could  not  answer 
it  to  his  conscience  to  decide  any  point  of  law  on  the  faith 
of  a  Hindoo  expositor.  Sir  Thomas  Strange  confirms  this 
declaration.  Eyen  if  there  were  no  suspicion  of  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  law,  the  science  which 
they  profess  is  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  their  answers.  Sir  Francis  Macnaghteii 
teUs  us,  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  fancy  that  there  is  any  known 
and  fixed  law  under  which  the  Hindoo  people  live ;  that 
texts  may  be  produced  on  any  side  of  any  question ;  that  ex- 
positors equal  in  authority  perpetually  contradict  each  other ; 
that  the  obsolete  law  is  perpetually  confounded  with  the  law 
actually  in  force,  and  that  the  first  lesson  to  be  impressed  on  a 
fonctionary  who  has  to  administer  Hindoo  law  is  that  it  is  vain 
to  think  of  extracting  certainty  from  the  books  of  the  jurist. 
The  consequence  is  that  in  practice  the  decisions  of  the 
tribunals  are  altogether  arbitrary.  What  is  administered  is 
not  law,  but  a  Mnd  of  rude  and  capricious  equity.  I  asked 
an  able  and. excellent  judge  lately  returned  from  India  how 
one  of  our  Zillah  Courts  would  decide  several  legal  questions 
of  great  importance,  questions  not  involving  considerations 
of  religion  or  of  caste,  mere  questions  of  commercial  law. 
He  told  me,  that  it  was  a  mere  lottery.  He  knew  how  he 
should  himself  decide  them.  But  he  knew  nothing  more. 
I  asked  a  most  distinguished  civil  servant  of  the  Company, 
with  reference  to  the  clause  in  this  BiU  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  whether  at  present,  if  a  dancing  girl  ran  away  from 
her  master,  the  judge  would  force  her  to  go  back.  "  Some 
judges,"  he  said,  "send  a  girl  back.  Others  set  her  at 
liberty.  The  whole  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  Everything 
depends  on  the  temper  of  the  individual  judge." 

Even  in  this  comitry,  we  have  had  complaints  of  judge- 
made  law;  even  in  this  country,  where  the  standard  of 
morahty  is  higher  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
where,  during  several  generations,  not  one  depositary  of  our 
legal  traditions  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  personal  cor- 
ruption ;  where  there  are  popular  institutions  ;  where  every 
decision  is  watched  by  a  shrewd  and  learned  audience  5  where 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  observant  public ;  where  every  re- 
markable case  is  fally  reported  in  a  hundred  newspapers; 
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where,  in  short,  there  is  everything  which  can  mitip^ate  the 
evils  of  such  <a  system.  But  juclge-niadc  law,  where  there  is 
an  absolnto  government  and  a  lax  moraiity,  where  there  is 
no  bar  and  no  pxiblic,  is  a  curse  and  a  scandal  not  to  be  en- 
dured- It  is  time  tha.t  the  magistrate  shotdd  know  what  law 
he  is  to  administer,  that  the  sxibject  should  know  under  what 
law  he  is  tx>  live.  "We  do  not  mean  that  all  the  people  of 
India  should  live  under  the  same  law :  fa,r  from  it :  there  is 
not  a  word  in  the  bill,  there  was  not  a  word  in  my  r-ight 
honorable  friend's  speech,  sus<u^}>tibl(^.  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. We  know  how  dt^sirable  that  object  is ;  but  we  also 
Icnow  that  it  is  unattainable.  We  know  that  respect  must  be 
paid  to  feelings  generated  by  difterences  of  religion,  of  nation, 
andof  cn^te.  Much,  I  am  pcrsua-dcd,  nuiy  be  done  to  assi- 
milate the  diiferent  Hystems  of  law  without  wounding  those 
feelings.  But,  whether  we  assimilate  tliose  systems  or  not, 
let  us  ascertiun  them  ;  let  us  digest  them.  We  i)roposo  no 
rash  innovation ;  we  wish  to  give  no  shock  to  the  pn''judi<!(^s 
of  any  part  of  our  subjects,  Oxxr  |>viu(rij>l(>  is  simply  this; 
urdformity  where  jow  can  havci  it ;  diversity  where  you  must 
have  it ;  but  in  all  castas  certainty. 

As  I  believe  that  India  stands  more  in  need  of  a  code  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  I  believe  also  that  there  is  no 
country  on  which  that  great  benefit  can  more  easily  be  con- 
ferred. A  code  is  almost  the  OJily  blessing,  perhaps  it  is  the 
only  blessing,  wliich  absolute  governments  are  better  fitted 
to  confer  on  a  nation  than  popuhir  g(>vernm<nit».  The  work 
of  digesting  a  vast  and  artificial  Byatem  of  unwritten  juris- 
prudence is  far  more  easily  performed,  and  far  bett<n*  per- 
formed, by  few  minds  than  by  many,  by  a  Napoleon  ihan  by 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  Prussia  or  Denmark  than  by  a  government 
like  that  of  England.  A  quiet  knot  of  two  or  three  veteraai 
jurists  is  an  infinitely  better  machinery  for  such  a  purpose 
than  a  large  popular  jussembly  divided,  as  such  assemblies 
almost  always  are,  into  adverse  factions.  This  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  to  be  precisely  that  point  of  time  at  which 
the  advantage  of  a  complete  writt(in  code  of  laws  may  most 
easily  be  conferred  on  India.  It  is  a  work  which  cannot  hi\ 
wen  perfonned  in  an  age  of  barbarism,  which  cannot  with- 
out great  difficulty  be  performed  in  an  age  of  Ireedom.  It  is 
a  work  which  especially  belongs  to  a  government  Hk(*  ihat  of 
India,  to  an  erdightened  and  paternal  despotism. 

I  have  detained  the  House  so  long,  Sir,  that  I  will  deler  wluit 
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I  liad  to  say  on  some  parts  of  tliis  measure,  important  j)arts, 
indeed,  bnt  far  less  important,  as  I  tliink,  than  those  to  which. 
I  have  adverted,  till  we  are  in  Committee.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  part  of  the  bill  on  which,  after  what  has  recently 
passed  elsewhere,  I  feel  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  say  a 
few  words.  I  allude  to  that  wise,  that  benevolent,  that  noble 
clause,  which  enacts  that  no  native  of  our  Indian  empire 
shall,  by  reason  of  his  colour,  his  descent,  or  his  religion,  be 
incapable  of  holding  office.  At  the  risk  of  being  called  by 
that  nickname  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  opprobrious  of 
all  nicknames  by  men  of  selfish  hearts  and  contracted  minds, 
at  the  risk  of  being  called  a  philosopher,  I  must  sa.y  that,  to 
the  last  day  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  proud  of  having  been  one 
of  those  who  assisted  in  the  framing  of  the  bill  which  con- 
tains that  clause.  We  are  told  that  the  time  can  never  come 
when  the  natives  of  India  can  be  admitted  to  high  civil  and 
military  office.  We  are  told  that  this  is  the  condition  on 
which  we  hold  our  power.  We  are  told,  that  we  are  bound 
to  confer  on  our  subjects  every  benefit — which  they  are 
capable  of  enjoying? — no ; — ^whichit  is  in  our  power  to  confer 
on  them  ? — no ; — ^but  which  we  can  confer  on  them  without 
hazard  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  own  domination.  Against 
that  proposition  I  solemnly  protest  as  inconsistent  alOce  with 
sound  policy  and  sound  morality. 

I  am  far,  very  far,  jfrom  wishing  to  proceed  hastily  in 
this  most  delicate  matter.  I  feel  that,  for  the  good  of  India 
itself,  the  admission  of  natives  to  high  office  must  be  effected 
by  slow  degrees.  But  that,  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come, 
when  the  interest  of  India  requires  the  change,  wo  ought  to 
refuse  to  make  that  change  lest  we  should  endanger  our  own 
power,  this  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  cannot  think  with- 
out indignation.  Governments,  like  men,  may  buy  existence 
too  dear.  "  Propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas,"  is  a  des- 
picable policy  both  in  individuals  and  in  states.  In  the 
present  case,  such  a  policy  would  be  not  only  despicable,  but 
absurd.  The  mere  extent  of  empire  is  not  necessarily  an 
advantage.  To  many  governments  it  has  been  cumbersome  ^ 
to  some  it  has  been  fatal.  It  will  be  allowed  by  every  states- 
man of  our  time  that  the  prosperity  of  a  community  is  made 
up  of  the  prosperity  of  those  who  compose  the  community,  and 
that  it  is  the  most  childish  ambition  to  covet  dominion  which 
adds  to  no  man's  comfort  or  security.  To  the  great  trading 
nation,  to  the  great  manufacturing  nation,  no  progress  which 
any  portion  of  the  human  race  can  make  in  knowledge,  in 
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taste  for  tlxe  conveniences  of  lifi.^  or  in  tlie  wealtli  by  wliieli 
those  conveniences  arc  produced,  can  bo  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  scarcely  x>ossible  to  calcnlato  the  benefits  which 
we  nu<jht  derive  fi*oni  the  diffusion  of  European  civilisation 
iun()ii<jf  the  vast  population  of  the  East.  It  would  be,  on  the 
most  selfish  view  of  the  case,  far  better  for  us  that  the  people 
of  Inditi  were  well  jyoverned  and  independent  of  us,  than  ill 
^^ov(.^rned  uml  rnhjcd)  to  us ;  Hint  ihey  wcro  ruled  by  their  own 
kings,  but  wearing  our  broiidch>th,  n,nd  woi'king  with  our  cut- 
lery, than  that  they  wen^  jM^rforniing  their  salanis  to  English 
collectors  n.nd  English  magistrates,  but  were  too  ignoratit  to 
value,  or  too  poor  to  buy,  English  manuiactur(»s.  To  trade 
with  civilised  men  is  infinitely  moi*e  i>rolitn.hle  Um\  to  govin^n 
sava.ges.  Tluit  would,  ind<HMl,  bo  a  dol  ing  wis<lonu  which,  in 
order  that  India  juight  remain  a  dt^pend<Mu*y,  would  ma.k<^  it 
an  useless  a.nd  costly  d<^p(Miid<:n(*y,  whicdi  would  keep  a.  liun- 
dred  millions  of  men  from  being  our  eustoniiers  in  order  t  hat 
they  might  continue  to  b(^  our  slaves. 

It  was,  as  Bernier  tells  us,  the  prn.cti(u^  of  the  miserabh^ 
tyrants  whom  he  found  in  India.,  when  they  dreaded  the 
capa,city  and  spirit  of  mnui  distingnisln^d  subject,  and  yet 
could  not  venture  to  nuu'der  him,  to  administer  to  him  a 
daily  doso  of  the  pousta,  a  pn^j»ara.lion  of  opium,  tho  effect  of 
which  was  in  a  few  months  to  disstroy  all  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers  of  the  wretch  who  was  drugged  with  it,  and 
to  turn  him  into  a  helpless  idiot.  Tlie  detestable  artifice, 
more  liorrible  than  assassination  itself,  was  worf.hy  of  thosts 
who  eniploycMl  it.  It  is  no  model  for  the  English  naiion. 
We  shall  never  consent  io  administer  tho  pousta  tt)  a.  whole 
comnmnity,  to  stupify  and  paralyse  a  great  peoi>]e  whom  (Jod 
has  committed  to  our  charge,  for  tho  wretched  purpose  of 
rendering  them  more  amenable  to  our  control.  What  is 
power  woi-th  if  it  is  founded  on  vice,  on  ignorance,  and  on 
misery  ;  if  wo  can  hold  it  only  by  violating  the  most  sacn^l 
duties  which  as  govei-nors  we  owe  to  tho  governed,  and  which, 
as  a  people  blessed  with  far  more  than  a.n  ordinary  measun^ 
of  political  liberty  and  of  intellectual  light,  we  owe  to  a  ract^ 
debased  by  throe  thousand  ycMirs  of  des])otism  ami  priest- 
crafts We  are  free,  we  ar<?  civilised,  to  Ixttlti  pur]>ose,  if 
we  grudge  to  any  portion  of  tlie  Iiunian  race  an  equal  UH'a- 
sure  of  freedom  and  civilisai  ion. 

Are  we  to  keei)  the  ])eople  of  India  ignorant  in  onI(*r  tliat 
WiMiiay  lv(H^p  them  submissive  P  Or  do  we  ihink  that  we 
can  give  them  knowLMlg.-  without  awakening  amlntionP  Or 
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do  we  mean  to  awaken  ambition  and  to  provide  it  with  no 
legitimate  vent  ?  "WTio  will  answer  any  of  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative  ?  Yet  one  of  them  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  by  every  person  who  maintains  that  we  ought 
permanently  to  exclude  the  natives  from  high  office.  ,  I  have 
no  fears.  The  path  of  duty  is  plain  before  us  :  and  it  is  also 
the  path  of  wisdom,  of  national  prosperity,  of  national 
honor. 

The  destinies  of  our  Indian  Empire  are  covered  with  thick 
darkness.  It  is  difficulb  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the 
fate  reserved  for  a  state  which  resembles  no  other  in  history, 
and  which  forms  by  itself  a  separate  class  of  political  phe- 
nomena. The  laws  which  regulate  its  growth  and  its  decay 
are  still  unknown  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  public  mind  of 
India  may  expand  under  our  system  till  it  has  outgrown  that 
system  5  that  by  good  government  we  may  educate  our  sub- 
jects into  a  capacity  for  better  government;  that,  having 
become  instructed  in  European  knowledge,  they  may,  in  some 
future  age,  demand  European  institutions.  Whether  such  a 
day  wiU  ever  come  I  know  not.  But  never  wiU  I  attempt  to 
avert  or  to  retard  it.  Whenever  it  comes,  it  will  be  the  proudest 
day  in  English  history.  To  have  found  a  great  people  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  slavery  and  superstition,  to  have  so 
ruled  them  as  to  have  made  them  desirous  and  capable  of  aU 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  would  indeed  be  a  title  to  glory  all 
our  own.  The  sceptre  may  pass  away  from  us.  Unforeseen 
accidents  may  derange  our  most  profound  schemes  of  policy. 
Victory  may  be  inconstant  to  our  arms.  But  there  are 
triumphs  which  are  followed  by  no  reverse.  There  is  an 
empire  exempt  from  all  natural  causes  of  decay.  Those 
triumphs  are  the  pacific  triumphs  of  reason  over  barbarism ; 
that  empire  is  the  imperishable  empire  of  our  arts  and  our 
morals,  our  literature  and  our  laws. 
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A  SPEECH 

Edinbuugh  0'^  THio  2f)Tii  OF  May,  1889, 


The  elovatioTi  of  Mr.  Abi'rcroniby  to  ilio  })tJornp:o  in  May,  183i>, 
caused  a  vacancy  in  iho  ropiVHcnt.:d,i()n  of  iho  city  of  Ediubnrgli. 
A  mcctlnp^  of  the  oloct-ora  -was  called  to  (^onHider  of  tlno  manner  in 
■which  the  vacancy  nhould  ho  Hn])j)lic(I.  At  this  mooting  iho  fol- 
lowing vSi)eccli  was  nuido. 

Mt  Loud  Provost  and  OKKTracMioN;, 

At  tlio  reqtiest  of  a  very  large  and  respectable  portion 
of  yoxxr  body,  I  appear  before  yoii  as  a  candidate  for  a  higlx 
and  soloniu  tnist,  which,  uninvited,  I  should  have  thought  it 
presxiniption  to  solicit,  but  which,  thus  invited,  I  should  thinlc 
it  cowardice  to  decline.  If  I  had  felt  myself  jnstiiicd  in 
following  my  own  inclinations,  I  am  not  sure  that  even  a, 
summons  so  honorable  as  that  which  I  have  received  would 
have  beeti  sufficient  to  dra,w  me  away  from  pursuits  fa.r  better 
suited  to  my  taste  and  temper  than  the  turmoil  of  political 
warfare.  But  I  feel  that  my  lot  is  cast  in  times  in  which  no 
man  is  free  to  judge,  merely  according  to  his  own  taste  and 
temper,  whether  ho  will  devote  himself  to  active  or  to  con- 
templative life  5  in  times  in  which  society  has  a  right  io 
demand,  from  every  one  of  its  members,  active  and  strenuous 
exertions.  I  have,  therefore,  obeyed  your  call ;  and  I  now 
present  myself  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  you, 
not,  what  I  am  sure  you  would  rc^ject  witli  disdain,  flat  lory, 
degrading  alike  to  a  candidate,  a.nd  to  a  (constituent  l)o<1y  : 
but  such  reasonable,  candid,  and  manly  explatiations  as 
become  the  mouth  of  a  freeman  ambitious  of  the  conn(l<Mic(^ 
of  a  free  i^ooplo. 

It  is  luu'dly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  1  sfautl  lunni  un- 
connected with  this  great  community.    Ti.  would  be  mere 
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affectation  not  to  ackaowledge  tliat  witli  respect  to  local 
questions  I  liave  muci.  to  learn ;  but  I  hope  that  you  wil] 
find  in  me  no  sluggish  or  inattentive  learner.  From  an  early 
age  I  have  felt  a  strong  interest  in  Edinburgh,  although 
attached  to  Edinburgh  by  no  other  ties  than  those  which  are 
common  to  me  with  multitudes ;  that  tie  which  attaches  every 
man  of  Scottish  blood  to  the  ancient  and  renowned  capital  of 
our  race  3  that  tie  which  attaches  every  student  of  histor}'-  to 
the  spot  ennobled  by  so  many  great  and  memorable  events ; 
that  tie  which  attaches  every  traveller  of  taste  to  the  most 
beautiful  of  British  cities  ;  and  that  tie  which  attaches  every 
lover  of  literature  to  a  place  which,  since  it  has  ceased  to  be 
the  seat  of  empire,  has  derived  from  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
eloquence  a  far  higher  distinction  than  empire  can  bestow. 
If  to  those  ties  it  shall  now  be  your  pleasure  to  add  a  tie  still 
closer  and  more  pecuHar,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  it  shall 
be  the  study  of  my  life  so  to  conduct  myself  in  these  our 
troubled  times  that  you  may  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  choice. 

Those  Gentlemen  who  invited  me  to  appear  as  a  candidate 
before  you  were  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  part  which  I 
took  in  public  affairs  during  the  three  first  Parliaments  of  the 
late  King.  Circumstances  have  since  that  time  undergone 
great  alteration  5  but  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  my 
principles.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  thought,  discussion, 
and  the  new  phenomena  produced  by  the  opei'ation  of  a  new 
representative  system,  have  not  led  me  to  modify  some  of 
my  views  on  questions  of  detail  3  but,  with  respect  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government,  my  opinions  arc  still 
what  they  were  when,  in  1831  and  1882,  I  took  part,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  my  abilities,  in  that  great  pacific  victory 
which  purified  the  representative  system  of  England,  and 
which  first  gave  a  real  representative  system  to  Scotland. 
Even  at  that  time,  Gentlemen,  the  leaning  of  my  mind  was 
in  favour  of  one  measure  to  which  the  illustrious  leader  of 
the  Whig  party,  whose  name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned 
without  gTatitude  and  reverence  in  any  assembly  of  British 
electors,  I  mean  Earl  Grey,  was  understood  to  entertain 
strong  objections,  and  to  which  his  Cabinet,  as  a  Cabinet,  was 
invariably  opposed.  I  speak  of  the  vote  by  ballot.  All  that  has 
passed  since  that  time  confirms  me  in  the  view  which  I  was 
then  inclined  to  take  of  that  important  question.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  that  all  the  advantages  are  on  one 
side  and  all  the  disadvantages  on  the  other.    I  must  admit 
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that  the  effect  of  tlic  i-)ractice  of  secret  voting  would  be  to 
withdraw  the  voter  from  the  opera.tion  of  some  sahitary  and 
honorable,  iis  well  as  of  some  i)crnicious  and  dcgradinjf 
motives.  But  seeing];,  as  I  cannot  holj)  seeing,  that  the 
practice  of  intimidation,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  gaining 
groimd,  I  am  compelled  to  consider  whether  the  time  lias  not 
arrived  when  we  are  bound  to  apply  what  seems  the  only 
efficient  remedy.  And  I  am  compelled  to  consider  whethoi*, 
in  doing  so,  I  ani  not  strictly  following  the  principles  of  the 
Keform  Bill  to  the  legitimat^j  conclusions.  For  surely  those 
who  supported  the  Reform  Bill  intended  t;0  give  the  people 
of  Britain  a  reality,  not  a  delusion ;  to  destroy  nomination, 
a,nd  not  to  make  an  outward  sliow  of  d(»s1roy  hig  it ;  to  bestow 
the  franchise,  and  not  the  name  of  the  franchise  5  and  least  of 
all,  to  give  suffering  and  humiliation  \inder  the  name  of  the 
franchise.  If  men  are  to  l>e  returned  t.o  ^Parliament,  not  hy 
popular  election,  but  by  noniina.f.ion,  theti  I"  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  ancient  syst^nn  wa-s  mxirh  the  best.  Both 
systems  alike  sent  men  to  l^irlia.ment  who  were  not  freely 
chosen  by  independent  constituent  bodies :  but  under  the  old 
system  tlxat  there  was  little  or  no  need  of  intimidation,  while, 
xmder  the  new  system,  we  have  the.  misery  and  disgrace  pro- 
duced by  intimidation  a-dded  to  the  process.  If,  tlu^rt^foro, 
we  are  to  have  nomination,  I  preftir  the  nomination  wliich 
used  to  take  place  at  Old  Barum  to  the  nomination  which 
now  takes  place  at  Newark.  In  both  cases  you  hav(^  mem- 
bers returned  at  the  will  of  one  lauded  proprietor :  but  at 
Newark  you  have  two  Imndred  ejectments  into  the  bargain, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  mortiKcatiou  and  remorse  endured  by 
all  those  who,  though  they  were  not  ejected,  yet  voted  against 
their  consciences  from  fear  of  ejectment. 

There  is  perhaps  no  point  on  which  good  men  of  all  parties 
are  more  completely  agreed  than  on  the  necessity  of  restrain- 
ing and  punishing  corruption  in  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  The  evils  of  corruption  are  doubtless  very  great; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  those  evils  which  are  attributed  to 
corruption  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  attributed  to  intimi- 
dation, and  that  intimidation  produces  also  some  nu)nstrous 
evils  with  which  corruption  ca.nnot  be  repx'oachcd.  In  botli 
cases  alike  the  elector  commits  a  breach  of  trust.  .In  both 
cases  alike  he  employs  for  his  own  a.dva.ntage  an  important 
power  which  was  confided  to  him,  tha.t  it  might  ho  used,  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  for  the  general  good  of  tlie  com- 
munity.   Thus  far  corruption  and  intimidation  ox>erate  in 
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the  same  manner.  Bnt  there  is  this  difference  betwixt  the 
two  systems ;  corrnption  operates  by  giving  pleasure,  in- 
timidation by  giving  pain.  To  give  a  poor  man  five  pounds 
canses  no  pain :  on  the  contrary  it  produces  pleasure.  It  is 
in  itself  no  bad  act :  indeed,  if  the  five  pounds  were  given  on 
another  occasion,  and  without  a  corrupt  object,  it  might  pass 
for  a  benevolent  act.  But  to  tell  a  man  that  you  will  reduce 
him  to  a  situation  in  which  he  will  miss  his  former  comforts, 
and  in  which  his  family  will  be  forced  to  beg  their  bread,  is 
a  cruel  act.  Corruption  has  a  sort  of  illegitimate  relation- 
ship to)  benevolence,  and  engenders  some  feelings  of  a  cordial 
and  friendly  nature.  There  is  a  notion  of  charity  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  rich  among  the 
needy,  even  in  a  corrupt  manner.  The  comic  writer  who 
tells  us  that  the  whole  system  of  corruption  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  commerce  of  generosity  on  one  side  and  of 
gratitude  on  the  other,  has  rather  exaggerated  than  mis- 
represented what  really  takes  place  in  many  of  these  English 
constituent  bodies  where  money  is  lavished  to  conciliate  the 
favour  and  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  But  in  in- 
timidation the  whole  process  is  an  odious  one.  The  whole 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  elector  is  that  of  shame,  degrada- 
tion, and  hatred  of  the  person  to  whom,  he  has  given  his  vote. 
The  elector  is  indeed  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  he 
had  no  vote  at  all  5  for  there  is  not  one  of  ixs  who  would  not 
rather  be  without  a  vote  than  be  compelled  tp  give  it  to  the 
person  whom  he  dislikes  above  all  others.  / 

Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  intimidation  has 
all  the  evils  which  are  to  be  found  in  coiTuption,  and  that  it 
has  other  evils  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  con^uption,  I 
was  naturally  led  to  consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  jn^e- 
vent  it  by  any  process  similar  to  that  by  which  corruption  is 
restrained.  Corruption,  you  all  know,  is  the  subject  of  penal 
laws.  If  it  is  brought  home  to  the  parties,  they  are  liable  to 
severe  punishment.  Although  it  is  not  often  that  it  can  be 
brought  home,  yet  there  are  instances.  I  remember  several 
men  of  large  property  confined  in  Newgate  for  corruption. 
Penalties  have  been  awarded  against  offenders  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  pounds.  Many  members  of  Parliament  have 
been  unseated  on  account  of  the  malpractices  of  their  agents. 
But  you  cannot,  I  am  afiraid,  i-epress  intimidation  by  penal 
laws.  Such  laws  would  infringe  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
property.  How  can  I  require  a  man  to  deal  with  tradesmen 
who  have  voted  against  him,  or  to  renew  the  leases  of  tenants 
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who  liave  voted  against  luiu What  is  it  that  the  Jew  says 
in  the  play  ? 

"I'll  not  answer  thai, 
But  say  it  in  my  humour.'* 

Or,  as  a  Christian  of  our  own  time  has  expreBsed  hiniselt,- 
"I  have  a  right  to  do  wha.t  I  will  with  niy  own.]'  Tliore  is 
a  great  deal  of  weight  in  the  reasoning  of  Shyloek  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  There  would  be  an  end  of  thn  rij^^ht  of 
property  if  you  were  to  interdict  a  landlord  from  ojocting  a 
tenant,  if  you  wore  to  force  a  gentlonia.n  to  employ  a  par- 
ticular butcher,  a.nd  to  take  as  niu<»h  beef  this  yea.r  as  last 
year.  The  princii>lo  of  the  right  of  proptn-f  y  is  ihiii,  a  man 
is  not  only  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  weultli  rationally 
and  usefully,  but  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  Ihh  jmishlohs  and 
caprices,  to  enii)h>y  whatever  tradesmen  and  labomvrK  he 
chooses,  and  to  let,  or  refuse  to  let,  his  land  according  to  his 
own.  plea.sure,  without  giving  any  reason  or  asking  any  bt)dy'H 
leave.  I  remember  that,  on  otic  of  the  first  evenings  on  whicli 
I  sate  in  the  House  of  Oommotis,  Mr,  Poulett  Thompson  pro- 
posed a  censure  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  His  Gnico's 
conduct  towards  the  electors  of  Newark.  Sir  llobert  Peel 
opposed  the  motion,  not  only  with  considerable  abihty,  but 
with  really  unanswerable  reasons.  "Jle  asked  if  it  was  meant 
that  a  tenant  who  voted  against  his  landlord  was  to  keep  his 
lease  for  ever.  If  so,  tenants  would  vote  against  a  landlord 
to  secure  themselves,  as  they  now  vote  with  a  landlord  to 
secxure  themselves.  T  thought,  and  think,  this  argument  xui- 
answerable ;  but  tlu^n  it  is  unanswerable  in  favoxir  of  tin* 
ballot ;  for,  if  it  be  impossibh*  to  deal  wdth  intimidation  by 
punishment,  you  are  bound  to  consider  wheth(?r  tlu^ro  be  any 
means  of  prevention ;  and  the  only  mode  of  prevention  that 
has  ever  been  suggested  is  the  ballot.  Thai  the  ballot  has 
disadvantages  to  be  set  off- against  its  a.dvaniag(\s,  I  admit; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  only  a.  choice^,  of  evils,  aiid 
that  the  evils  for  which  the  ballot  is  a  specific  remedy  are 
greater  than  any  which  the  ballot  is  likely  to  i)rodiice. 
Observe  with  what  exquisite  accuracy  the  ballot  draws  tint 
line  of  distinction  between  the  power  which  we  ought  to  givt.; 
to  the  proprietor  and  the  power  which  "we  ought  not  to  give 
him.  It  leaves  the  proprietor  the  absolute  power  to  do  whai. 
he  will  with  his  own.  Nobody  calls  tipon  him  to  say  wliy  ht» 
ejected  this  tenant,  or  took  away  his  custom  from  that  i  nuh^s- 
man.    It  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  tastes,  to 
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follow  liis  strangest  whims.  The  only  thing  which  it  puts 
beyond  his  power  is  the  vote  of  the  tenant,  the  vote  of  the 
tradesman,  which  it  is  onr  duty  to  protect.  I  onght  at  the 
same  time  to  say,  that  there  is  one  objection  to  the  ballot  of 
a  very  serious  nature,  but  which  I  think  may,  nevertheless, 
be  obviated.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  ballot  shall  be 
adopted,  there  will  be  no  remedy  for  an  undue  return  by  a 
subsequent  scrutiny.  Unless,  therefore,  the  registration  of 
votes  can  be  counted  on  as  correct,  the  ballot  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  great  inconvenience.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  a  careful  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  registration, 
and  an  improvement  of  the  tribunal  before  which  the  rights 
of  the  electors  are  to  be  established,  should  be  an  in- 
separable part  of  any  measure  by  which  the  ballot  is  to  be 
introduced. 

As  to  those  evils  which  we  have  been  conKid(n'in<^',  they  are 
evils  which  are  practically  felt ;  they  are  evils  which  press 
hard  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  constituent  body ;  and  it  is 
not  therefore  strange,  that  the  cry  for  a  remedy  should  be 
loud  and  urgent.  But  there  is  another  subject,  respecting 
which  I  am  told  that  many  ainong  you  are  anxious,  a  subject 
of  a  very  different  description.  I  allude  to  the  duration  oi 
Parliaments. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  some  years  pa,Ht  wo  have  had 
little  reason  to  complain  of  the  lengtlx  of  Pa.rliaments.  Since 
the  year  1830  we  have  liaxl  five  general  eloctious ;  two  occa- 
sioned by  the  deaths  of  two  Sovereigns,  and  tlu^oe  by  poli- 
tical conjunctures.  As  to  the  present  Parliament,  I  do  not 
think  that,  whatever  opinion  gentlemen  may  entertain  of  the 
conduct  of  that  body,  they  will  impute  its  faults  to  my  con- 
fidence which  the  members  have  that  they  are  t^)  sit  for  seven 
years  5  for  I  very  much  question  whether  there  bo  one  gen- 
tleman in  the  House  of  Commons  who  thinks,  or  has  ever 
thought,  that  his  seat  is  worth  throe  years'  puvcliaso.  When, 
therefore,  we  discuss  this  question,  we  must  remember  thai 
we  are  discussing  a  question  not  immediately  prc^ssiug.  I 
freely  admit,  however,  that  this  is  no  reason  for  not  fairly 
considering  the  subject :  for  it  is  the  part  of  wise  man  to  pro- 
vide against  evils  which,  though  not  actually  felt,  may  be 
reasonably  apprehended.  It  seems  to  me  that  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ballot,  there  are  serious  considerations  to  be 
urged  on  both  sides.  The  objections  to  long  Parliaments  are 
perfectly  obvious.  The  truth  is  that,  in  very  long  Parlia- 
ments, you  have  no  representation  at  all.    The  mind  of  the 
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people  goes  on  cliangiwg ;  aiul  the  Parliament;,  remaining 
unchanged,  ceases  to  reflect  the  oi)inion  of  tlio  constituent 
bodies.  In  the  old  times  before  the  Revolntion,  a  Parlia- 
ment might  sit  dxu'ing  the  life  of  the  niona-rch.  Parliaments 
were  then  sometimes  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years'  duration. 
Thus  the  Parliament  called  by  Charles  the  Second  soon  nfter 
his  return  from  exile,  andel^H't(vl  wlum  the  nation  was  drnidv/ 
with  hoxK^  and  convulsed  by  a  hysterieal  paroxysm  of  loynltyj 
continued  to  sit  long  after  two  thirds  of  those  who  had 
heartily  welcomed  the  King  bacfk  from  Holland  as  heartily 
wished  him  in  Holland  again.  Since  the  Revolution  wo 
have  not  felt  that  evil  to  the  same  ext^^nt;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  term  of  sovmi  years  is  too  long.  There 
are,  however,  otlier  C(msideraiions  to  st^t  off  against  this. 
There  arc  two  very  B(^rious  evils  (H)nnc(^i(Hl  with  every  general 
election:  the  lirst  is,  the  violi^nt  political  excitement:  the 
second  is,  the  ruinons  oxj>(^ns(^  Both  these  evils  were  very 
gi'oatly  diminished  by  the  Reform  Act.  Ponnerly,  these  wei'O 
things  which  you  in  Scotland  knew  nothing  about;  but  in 
England  the  injury  to  the  peace  and  morals  of  society  re- 
sulting fronx  a  general  election  was  incalculable.  During  a 
fifteen  days'  poll  in  a  town  of  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, money  was  flowing  in  all  directions  j;  the  streets 
were  running  with  beer;  all  business  was  suspended;  and 
there  was  nothing  but  disturbance  and  riot,  and  slander,  and 
calumny,  and  quan^cls,  which  left  in  the  bosoms  of  private 
families  heartbiirnhigs  such  as  were  not  extinguished  in  tlio 
course  of  many  years.  By  limiting  the  duration  of  the  i)oll, 
the  Eeform  Act  has  conferred  as  great  a  blessing  on  the 
country, — and  that  is  saying  a  bold  word, — as  by  any  other 
provision  which  it  contains.  Still  it  is  not  to  bo  denied  that 
there  are  evils  inseparable  from  that  state  of  political  excite- 
ment into  which  every  community  is  thrown  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  an  election.  A  still  greater  evil  is  the  expense. 
That  evil  too  has  been  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the 
Eeform  Act ;  but  it  still  exists  to  a  considerable  extent.  We 
do  not  now  indeed  hear  of  such  elections  as  that  of  Yorkshire 
in  1*807,  or  that  of  Northumberland  in  1827.  We  do  not 
hear  of  elections  that  cost  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
But  that  the  tenth  part  of  that  sum,  nay,  that  the  hundrinliJi 
part  of  that  simi  should  be  expended  in  a,  contest,  is  a.  grca-t 
evil.  Do  not  imagine.  Gentlemen,  that  all  this  uvU  falls  on 
the  candidates.  It  is  on  you  that  the  evil  falls.  The  (^tlV^ct 
must  necessarily  be  to  limit  you  in  yoiu*  choice  of  able  men 
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to  serve  you.  Tlie  mimber  of  men  who  can  advance  fifty 
thousand  pounds  is  necessarily  much  smaller  than  the  number 
of  men  who  can  advance  five  thousand  pounds ;  the  number 
of  these  again,  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  those 
who  can  advance  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  number  of 
men  who  can  advance  five  hundred  pounds  every  three  years 
is  necessarily  smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who  can 
advance  five  hundred  pomids  every  seven  years.  Therefore 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  one  of  comparison.  In 
long  Parliaments  the  representative  character  is  in  some 
measure  effaced.  On  the  other  side,  if  you  have  short  Par- 
liaments, your  choice  of  men  will  be  limited.  IsTow  in  all 
questions  of  this  sort,  it  is  the  part  of  .wisdom  to  weigh,  not 
indeed  with  minute  accuracy, — ^for  questions  of  civil  prudence 
cannot  be  subjected  to  an  arithmetical  test, — but  to  weigh 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  carefully,  and  then  to  strike 
the  balance.  Gentlemen  will  probably  judge  according  to 
their  habits  of  mind,  and  according  to  their  opportunities  of 
observation.  Those  who  have  seen  much  of  the  evils  of  elec- 
tions will  probably  incline  to  long  Parliaments ;  those  who 
have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  these  evils  will  probably  incline 
to  a  short  term.  Only  observe  this,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  legal  term,  it  ought  to  be  a  year  longer  than  that  for 
which  Parhaments  ought  ordinarily  to  sit.  For  there  must 
be  a  general  election  at  the  end  of  the  legal  term,  let  the 
state  of  the  country  bo  what  it  may.  There  may  be  riot ; 
there  may  be  revolution  5  there  may  be  famine  in  the  country ; 
and  yet  if  the  Minister  wait  to  the  end  of  the  legal  term,  the 
writs  must  go  out.  A  wise  Minister  will  therefore  always 
dissolve  the  parliament  a  year  before  the  end  of  the  legal 
term,  if  the  country  be  then  in  a  quiet  state.  It  has  now 
been  long  the  practice  not  to  keep  a  Parhamont  more  than 
six  years.  Thus  the  Parliament  which  was  elected  in  1784 
sate  till  1790,  six  years;  the  Parliament  of  1790  till  1796, 
the  Parliament  of  1796  to  1802,  the  Parliament  of  1812  to 
1818,  and  the  Parhament  of  1820  till  1826.  If,  therefore, 
you  wish  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  be  shortened  to 
three  years,  the  proper  course  would  be  to  fix  the  legal  term 
at  four  years  ;  and  if  you  wish  them  to  sit  for  four  years,  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  fix  the  legal  term  at  five  years* 
My  own  inclination  would  be  to  fix  the  legal  term  at  five 
years,  and  thus  to  have  a  Pai-liament  practically  every  four 
years.  I  ought  to  add  that,  whenever  any  shortening  of 
Parliaments  takes  place,  we  ought  to  alter  that  rule  which 
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requires  that  Parliament  shall  be  dissolved  as  often  a;S  a 
demise  of  the  Crown  takes  place.  It  is  a  rnle  for  which  no 
statesmanlike  reason  can  be  given ;  it  is  a  mere  technical 
rrde;  and  it  has  already  been  so  much  relaxed  that^,  even 
considered  as  a  technical  rule,  it  is  absurd. 

I  come  now  to  another  subject,  of  the  highest  and  gravest 
importance :  I  mean  the  elective  franchise ;  an,d  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  doubtful  whether  my  opinions  on  this  subject 
may  be  so  pleasing  to  many  here  present  as,  if  I  may  judge 
from  your  expressions,  my  sentiments  on  other  subjects  have 
been.  I  shall  express  my  opinions,  however,  on  this  subject 
as  frankly  as  I  have  expressed  them  when  they  may  have 
been  more  pleasing.  J  shall  express  them  with  the  frank- 
ness of  a  man  who  is  more  desirous  to  gain  your  esteem  than 
to  gain  your  votes.  I  am  for  the  original  principle  of  the 
Eeform  Bill.  I  think  that  principle  excellent ;  and  I  am. 
sorry  that  we  ever  deviated  from  it.  There  were  two  devi- 
ations to  which  I  was  strongly  opposed,  and  to  which  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  hard  pressed  by  their  opponents  and 
feebly  supported  by  their  friends,  veiy  unwillingly  consented. 
One  was  the  admission  of  the  freemen  to  vote  in  towns  :  the 
other  was  the  admission  of  the  fifty  pound  tenants  at  will  to 
vote  in  counties.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  despaii' 
of  being  able  to  apply  a  direct  remedy  to  either  of  these  evils. 
The  ballot  might  perhaps  be  an  indirect  remedy  for  the 
latter.  T  think  that  the  system  of  registration  should  be 
amended,  that  the  clauses  relating  to  the  payment  of  rates 
should  be  altered,  or  altogether  removed,  and  that  the  elec- 
tive franchise  should  be  extended  to  every  ten  pound  house- 
holder, whether  he  resides  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a 
town.  To  this  extent  I  am  prepared  to  go ;  but  I  should 
not  be  dealing  with  the  ingenuousness  which  you  have  a 
right  to  expect,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  go  farther.  There  are  many  other  qiiestions  as  to  which 
you  are  entitled  to  know  the  opinions  of  your  representative : 
but  I  shall  only  glance  rapidly  at  the  most  important.  I 
have  ever  been  a  most  determined  enemy  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  personal  slavery  under  every  form.  I  have  always 
been  a  friend  to  popular  education.  I  have  always  been  a 
friend  to  the  right  of  free  discussion.  I  have  always  been 
adverse  to  aU  restrictions  on  trade,  and  especially  to  those 
restrictions  which  affect  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I 
have  always  been  adverse  to  religious  persecution,  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  direct  penal  laws,  or  of  civil  disabilities. 
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Now,  having  said  so  miicli  upon  measures,  1  hope  you  will 
permit  nie  to  say  sometliing  about  men.  If  you  send  iiae  as 
your  representative  to  Parliaaneut,  I  wisli  you  to  \inderstand 
that  I  shall  go  there  determined  to  support  the  present 
ministry.  I  shall  do  so  not  from  any  personal  interest  or 
feeling.  I  have  certainly  the  haj)piness  to  have  several  Icind 
and  much  valued  friends  among  the  members  of  the  Govern-, 
ment^  and  there  is  one  member  of  the  government;,  the 
noble  President  of  the  Council,  to  whom  I  owe  obligation?; 
which  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  avow.  That  noble  Lord, 
when  I  was  utterly  unknown  in  public  life,  and  scarcely 
known  even  to  himself,  placed  ;ine  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  never  in  the  least 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  my  parliamentary  conduct.  J 
bave  since  represented  a  great  constituent  body,  for  wliose 
confidence  and  kindness  I  can  never  bo  sufficiently  grateful, 
I  mean  the  populous  borough  of  Leeds.  I  may  possibly  by 
your  kindness  be  placed  in  the  proud  situation  of  I{.eprcsen- 
tative  of  Edinburgh ;  but  I  never  could  and  never  can  be  a 
more  independent  Member  of  the  House  of  Connnons  tlian 
when  I  sat  there  as  the  nominee  of  Lord  Lanadowne.  liut, 
while  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  that  noble  perBOii, 
while  I  avow  the  friendship  which  I  feel  for  many  of  Im 
colleagues,  it  is  not  on  such  grounds  that  I  vindicate  the 
support  which  it  is  my  intention  to  give  them,  I  have  no 
right  to  sacrifice  your  interests  to  my  personal  or  private 
feelings :  my  principles  do  not  permit  me  to  do  so ;  nor  do 
my  friends  expect  that  I  should  do  so.  The  Bupport  whieh 
I  propose  to  give  to  the  present  Miniatry  I  shall  give  on  the 
following  grounds.  I  believe  the  present  Ministiy  to  be  by 
many  degrees  the  best  Ministry  which,  in  the  px-esent  jatate 
of  the  country,  can  be  formed,  I  believe  tliat  wo  liave  only 
one  choice.  I  believe  that  our  choice  is  between  a  Ministry 
substantially, — ^for  of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  pai^ticular  in- 
dividuals,— ^between  a  Ministry  substantially  the  same  that 
we  have,  and  a  Ministry  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Bobeit  Peel.  I  do  not  liesitato  to  pro- 
nounce that  my  choice  is  in  favour  of  the  former.  Sonit* 
gentleman  appears  to  dissent  from  what  I  say.  If  I  knew 
what  his  objections  are,  I  would  try  to  rc^movc^;  them.  I)ut  it 
is  impossible  to  answer  inarticulate  noises.  Is  the  objection 
that  the  Government  is  too  conservative  P  Or  is  the  objec- 
tion that  the  Government  is  too  radical If  I  understand 
rightly,  the  objection  is  that  the  Government  does  not  pro- 
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ceed  vigorously  euouglx  in  tlio  work  of  Eeform.  To  that 
objection  tlion  I  will  address  myself.  Now,  I  am  far  from 
denying  tluit  tlie  Ministers  have  committed  faults.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  malce  allowances  for  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  are  contending ;  and,  having  made  these  allow- 
ances, I  confidently  say  that,  %vhe.n  I  look  back  at  the  past,  I 
think  them  entitled  to  i^raise,  a.nd  that,  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  I  can  pronounce  with  still  more  confidence  that 
th(7  are  entitled  to  sxipi')ort. 

It  is  a  common  error,  and  one  whieh  I  have  found  among 
men,  not  only  iutenigcnt,  but  much  conversant  in  public 
l.)usineiss,  to  think  iha.t  in  polii.ics,  legislation  is  everything 
and  administration  nothing.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to 
hear  people  say,  "  What !  another  session  gone  and  nothing 
done  5  no  new  bills  passe<l ;  the  Irish  Mxinicipal  Bill  stopped 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  JIow  could  wo  be  worse  off  if  the 
Tories  were  in  My  answer  is  that,  if  the  Tories  were  in 
our  legislation  would  be  in  as  ba.d  a  state  a,s  at  i)resent,  and 
we  should  have  a  bad  administration  into  the  bargain.  It 
seems  strange  to  mo  that  gentlemen  should  not  be  aware 
that  it  may  bo  better  to  have  unreformed  laws  administered 
iu  a  reforming  spirit,  than  reformed  laws  administered  in  a 
spirit  hostile  to  all  reform.    We  often  hear  the  maxim, 

Measures  not  men,''  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  an 
excellent  maxim.  Measrm>s  not  men,  certainly :  that  is,  we 
are  not  to  oppose  Sir  liobijrt  Peel  simply  because  he  is  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  to  sui)p(n*t  Lord  John  Kussell  simply  because 
lie  is  Lord  John  EusselL  We  are  not  to  follow  our  political 
leaders  in  the  way  in  which  my  honest  Highland  ancestors 
followed  their  chieftains.  We  are  not  to  imitate  that  blind 
devotion  which  led  all  the  Campbells  to  take  the  side  of 
George  the  Second  because  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  a  Whig, 
and  all  the  Camerons  to  take  the  side  of  the  Stuarts  because 
Lochiel  was  a  Jacobite*  But  if  you  mean  that,  while  the 
laws  remain  the  same,  it  is  tinimpox-tant  by  whom  they  are 
administered,  then  I  say  that  a  doctrine  more  absurd  was 
never  uttered.  Why,  what  are  laws ?  They  are  mere  words; 
they  are  a  dead  letter ;  till  a  living  agent  comes  to  imt  life 
into  them.  This  is  the  case  even  in  judicial  matters.  You 
can  tie  up  the  judges  of  the  land  nnich  more  closely  than  it 
would  be  right  to  tie  up  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment or  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aliairs.  Yet  is  it  imma- 
terial whether  the  Iuavs  be  administered  by  Chief  Justice 
Hale  or  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  ?  And  can  you  doubt  that  the 
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ease  is  still  stronger  when  you  come  to  political  qnestioiiR? 
It  would  be  perfectly  easy,  as  many  of  you  must  be  awans  to 
point  out  instances  in  which,  society  has  prospered  nndt-r  de- 
fective laws,  well  administered,  and  other  instanooH  in  which 
society  has  been  miserable  under  institutions  that  looked 
well  on  paper.  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  couTitry 
and  our  own  times.  Let  us  see  what,  within  this  ishmd  and 
in  the  present  year,  a  good  administration  has  done  t^>  miti- 
gate bad  laws.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  law  of  libel.  I 
hold  the  present  state  of  our  law  of  libel  to  be  a,  scandal  to 
a  civilised  community.  Nothing  more  absurd  can  hi}  ibnnd 
in  the  whole  history  of  jurisprudence.  How  the  law  of  libel 
was  abused  formerly,  you  all  know-  You  all  know  how  it  was 
abused  under  the  administrations  of  Lord  North,  of  Mr.  i*itt, 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  I  am  «orry  to 
say  that  it  was  abused,  most  unjtistifiably  abused,  by  Lord 
Abinger,  under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingt^>u 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Now  is  there  any  person  who  will 
pretend  to  say  that  it  has  ever  been  abused  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Melbourne  ?  That  Government  hm  (jnemioH  in 
abundance ;  it  has  been  attacked  by  Tory  inalcontinitH  and 
by  Radical  malcontents ;  but  has  any  one  of  them  ever  had 
the  effirontery  to  say  that  it  has  abused  the  power  of  lilinj^ 
ex  officio  informations  for  libel?  Has  this  been  from  want 
of  provocation?  On  the  conti-ary,  the  present  Govenimont 
has  been  libelled  in  a  way  in  which  no  Government  was  over 
libelled  before.  Has  the  law  been  altered?  Has  it  bet^n 
modified  ?  Not  at  all.  We  have  exactly  the  same  laws  that 
we  had  when  Mr.  Perry  was  brought  to  trial  for  saying  that 
George  the  Third  was  unpopular,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  for  saying 
that  George  the  Fourth  was  fat,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for 
expressing,  not  perhaps  in  the  best  tastt^,  a  natural  and 
honest  indignation  at  the  slaughter  which  took  place  at 
Manchester  in  1819.  The  law  is  precisely  the  aiano  ;  but  if 
it  had  been  entirely  remodelled,  political  writers  cotild  not 
have  had  more  hberty  than  they  have  enjoyed  fiinco  Lord 
Melbourne  came  into  power. 

I  have  given  you  an  instance  of  the  power  of  u  good  ad- 
ministration to  mitigate  a  bad  law.  Now,  see  how  necessary 
it  is  that  there  should  be  a  good  administration  to  carry  a 
good  law  into  effect.  An  excellent  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1828,  and  passed. 
To  any  other  man  than  Lord  John  Russell  tlxe  carr^  in;,'  of 
such  a  bill  would  have  been  an  enviable  distinction  indeed ; 
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but  his  name  is  identified  with  still  greater  reformwS.    It  will, 
however,  always  bo  accounted  one  of  his  titles  to  iniblic  pr<ati« 
tude  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  law  which  r(^i)(»aled  the 
Test  Act.    Well,  a  short  tinio  since,  a  noble  peer,  iho  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Nottingha.m,  thought  fit  to  re- 
enact  the  Test  Act,  so  far  us  that  county  was  conc<n'ned.  I 
have  already  mentioned  his  Grace  the  Dulce  of  Nt^wcasile, 
and,  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  life  richer  in  illustrations  of  aJl 
forms  and  branches  of  luiHgovornnient  than  his.    His  Grace 
very  coolly  informed  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  that  he  had  not 
recommended  a.  certain  gentleman  for  the  commission  of  the 
peace  because  the  g('iitleuuiu  was  a  Dissenter.   Now  here  is 
a  law  which  admits  Dissenters  to  offices  j  and  a  Tory  noble- 
man takes  it  on  himself  to  rescind  that  law.    But  l)a,ppily  we 
have  ^Vliig  xniniHtKn^s.    What  did  they  do?    Why,  they  put 
the  Dissenter  iutK)  th(  j  CommisBion  ;  and  they  turnesd  the  Tory 
nobleman  out  of  the  Lieutenancy.    Do  you  seriouwly  imajj^ino 
that  under  a  Tory  administration  this  would  have  been  done 
I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  the  great 
Tory  leaders.   I  shall  always  speak  with  respect  of  the  gimi 
qualities  and  public  services  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  I  have 
no  other  feeling  about  him  than  one  of  pride  that  my  country 
has  produced  so  great  a  man ;  nor  do  I  feel  anything  but  re- 
spect and  kindness  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  whose  abilities  no 
person  that  has  had  to  en(!omiter  him  in  debate  will  ever 
speak  slightingly.    I  do  not  imagine  that  those  eminent  men 
would  have  a.pproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle.  I  believe  that  the  Duke  of  WeEington  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  running  away  from  the  field  of  battle  as  of 
doing  the  same  thing  in  ITa-mpKhin^,  where  he  is  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.  But  do  you  believe  tibtat  he  would  have  turned  tlie 
Duke  of  Newcastle  out  ?   I  beHevo  that  he  would  not.  As 
Mr.  Pulteney,  a  great  political  leader,  said  a  hundred  years 
since,  "  The  heads  of  parties  are,  like  the  heads  of  snakes, 
carried  on  by  the  tails."   It  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  Tory  Ministers  to  have  discarded  the  powerful 
Tory  Duke,  unless  they  had  at  the  name  time  resolved,  like 
Mr.  Canning  in  1827,  to  throw  th(M»aclves  for  support  on  the 
Whigs. 

Now  I  have  given  you  those  1  wo  iuKtauceB  to  show  iliat  a 
change  in  the  administration  nia.y  produce  all  the  cttectH  of  a 
change  in  the  law.  You  see  tlint  to  luive  a  Tory  Government 
is  vntually  to  reenact  the  Test  Act,  and  that  to  have  a  Whig 
Government  is  virtually  to  repeal  the  law  of  libel.    And  if 
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tMs  is  tlie  case  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  society  is  in 
a  sotmd  state,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  in  the  dis- 
eased part  of  the  empire,  in  Ireland  ?  Ask  any  man  there, 
whatever  may  be  his  religion,  whatever  may  be  his  pohtics, 
Churchman,  Presbyterian,  Eoman  Catholic,  Eejoealer,  Pre- 
cursor, Orangeman,  ask  Mr.  O'Connell,  ask  Colonel  ConoUy, 
whether  it  is  a  slight  matter  in  whose  hands  the  executive 
power  is  lodged.  Every  Irishman  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  5  that  in  fact  more  depends  upon  the  men 
than  upon  the  laws.  It  disgusts  me  therefore  to  hear  men 
of  Hberal  politics  say,  What  is  the  use  of  a  Whig  Govern- 
ment ?  The  Ministers  can  do  nothing  for  the  coimtry.  They 
have  been  four  years  at  work  on  an  Irish  Municipal  Bill, 
without  being  alDle  to  pass  it  through  the  Lords."  Would 
any  ten  Acts  of  Parliament  make  such  a  difference  to  Ire- 
land as  the  difference  between  having  LordEbrington  for  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  Lord  Morpeth  for  Secretary,  and  having  the 
Earl  of  Eoden  for  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  Mr.  Lefroy  for  Sec- 
retary ?  Ask  the  popular  Irish  leaders  whether  they  would  like 
better  to  remain  as  they  are,  with  Lord  Ebrington  as  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  to  have  the  Mmiicipal  Bill,  and  any  other  three 
biUs  which  they  might  name,  with  Lord  Eoden  for  Viceroy ; 
and  they  will  at  once  answer,  "  Leave  us  Lord  Ebrington ; 
and  burn  your  bills.'^  The  truth  is  that,  the  more  defective 
the  legislation,  the  more  important  is  a  good  administration, 
just  as  the  personal  qualities  of  a  Sovereign  are  of  more  im- 
portance in  despotic  countries  like  Eussia  than  in  a  limited 
monarchy.  If  we  have  not  in  our  Statute  Book  all  the  secu- 
rities necessary  for  good  government,  it  is  of  the  more  im- 
portance that  the  character  of  the  men  who  administer  the 
government  should  be  an  additional  security. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Government  is  weak.  That  is 
most  true  :  and  I  believe  that  almost  all  that  we  are  tempted 
to  blame  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government  is  to  be  attributed 
to  weakness.  But  let  us  consider  what  the  nature  of  this 
weakness  is.  Is  it  that  kind  of  weakness  which  makes  it  our 
duty  to  oppose  the  Government  P  Or  is  it  that  kind  of  weak- 
ness which  makes  it  our  duty  to  support  the  Government  ? 
Is  it  intellectual  weakness,  moral  weakness,  the  incapacity  to 
•discern,  or  the  want  of  courage  to  pursue,  the  true  interest  of 
the  nation  9  Such  was  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Addington,  when 
this  country  was  threatened  with  invasion  from  Boulogne. 
Such  was  the  weakness  of  the  Government  which  sent  out 
the  wretched  Walcheren  expedition,  and  starved  the  Duke  of 
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Wellingtoii  in  Spain ;  a  government  whose  only  strengtli  was 
sliown  in  prosecuting  writers  who  exposed  abuses,  and  in 
slanglitering  rioters  wliom  oppression  had  driven  into  out- 
rage. Is  that  the  weakness  of  the  present  Government  ?  I 
think  not.  As  compared  with  any  other  party  capable  of 
holding  the  reins  of  Government,  they  are  deficient  neither 
in  intellectual  nor  in  moral  strength.  On  all  great  questi(>ns 
of  difference  between  the  Ministers  and  the  Opposition,  I 
hold  th.e  Ministers  to  be  in  the  right.  When  I  consider  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  struggle,  when  I  see  how 
manfully  that  struggle  is  maintained  by  Lord  Melbourne^ 
when  I  see  that  Lord  John  Eussell  has  excited  even  the 
admiration  of  his  opponents  by  the  heroic  manner  in  which 
he  has  gone  on,  year  after  year,  in  sickness  and  domestic 
sorrow^  fighting  the  battle  of  Eeform,  I  am-led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  weakness  of  the  Ministers  is  of  that  sort 
which  makes  it  our  duty  to  give  them,  not  opposition,  but 
support ;  and  that  support  it  is  my  purpose  to  afford  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

If,  indeed,  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to 'Consult  my  own 
inclination,  I  should  have  stood  aloof  from  the  conflict.  If 
you  sliould  be  pleased  to  send  nae  to  Parliament,  I  shall  enter 
an  assembly  very  different  from  that  which  I  quitted  in  1834 
I  left  the  Whigs  united  and  dominant,  strong  in  the  confi- 
dence and  attachment  of  one  House  of  Parliament,  strong 
also  in  the  fears  of  the  other.    I  shall  return  to  find  them 
helpless  in  the  Lords,  and  forced  almost  every  week  to  fight 
a  battle  for  existence  in  the  Commons.     Many,  whom  I  left 
bound  together  by  what  seemed  indissoluble  private  and  public 
ties,  I  shall  now  find  assailing  each  other  with  more  than  the 
ordinary  bitterness  of  political  hostility.   Many  with  whom  I 
sate  side  by  side,  contending  through  whole  nights  for  the 
Eeform  Bill,  tiU  the  sun  broke  over  the  Thames  on  our  undi- 
minislied  ranks,  I  shall  now  find  on  hostile  benches.    I  shall 
be  compelled  to  engage  in  painful  altercations  with  many 
with  whom  I  had  hoped  never  to  have  a  conflict,  except  in 
the  generous  and  friendly  strife  which  should  best  serve  the 
common  cause.    I  left  the  Liberal  Government  strong  enough, 
to  maintain  itself  against  an  adverse  Court ;  I  see  that  the 
Liberal  Government  now  rests  for  support  on  the  preference 
of  a  sovereign,  in  whom  the  comitry  sees  with  dehght  the 
promise  of  a  better,  a  gentler,  a  happier  Elizabeth,  of  a  sove- 
reign in  whom  we  hope  that  our  children  and  0"ur  grand- 
children will  admire  the  firmness,  the  sagacity,  and  the  spirit 
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wLicL.  disting-aislied  tlie  last  and  greatest  of  tlie  Tudors,  tem- 
pered by  the  beneficent  influence  of  more  linmane  times  and 
more  popular  institutions.    Whether  royal  favor,  never  more 
needed  and  never  better  deserved^  will  enable  the  Grovernment 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  I  can- 
not presume  to  judge.    It  may  be  that  the  blow  has  only  been 
deferred  for  a  season,  and  that  a  long  period  of  Tory  domina- 
tion is  before  us.  Be  it  so.  I  entered  public  life  a  Whig ;  and 
a  Whig  I  am  determined  to  remain.    I  use  that  word,  and  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  I  use  it,  in  no  narrow  sense.  I 
mean  by  a  Whig,  not  one  who  subscribes  implicitly  to  the 
contents  of  any  book,  though  that  book  may  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Locke ;  not  one  who  approves  the  whole  conduct  of 
any  statesman,  though  that  statesman  may  have  been  Fox ; 
not  one  who  adopts  the  opinions  in  fashion  in  any  eircle, 
though  that  circle  may  be  composed  of  the  finest  and  noblest 
spirits  of  the  age.    But  it  seems  to  ine  that,  when  I  look  back 
on  our  history,  I  can  discern  a  great  party  which  has,  through 
many  generations,  preserved  its  identity  ;  a  party  often  de 
pressed,  never  extinguished ;  a  party  which,  though  often 
tainted  with  the  faults  of  the  age,  has  always  been  in  advance 
of  the  age ;  a  party  which,  though  guilty  of  many  errors  and 
some  crimes,  has  the  glory  of  having  established  our  civil  and 
religious  hberties  on  a  firm  foundation ;  and  of  that  party  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member.    It  was  that  party  which,  on  the 
great  question  of  monopolies,  stood  up  against  Elizabeth.  It 
was  that  party  which,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  organ- 
ized the  earliest  parliamentary  opposition,  which  steadily 
asserted  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  wrested  prerogative 
after  prerogative  from  the  Crown.    It  was  that  party  which 
forced  Charles  the  Tirst  to  relinquish  the  ship-money.    It  was 
that  party  which  destroyed  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High 
Commission  Court.    It  was  that  party  which,  under  Charles 
the  Second,  carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  effected 
the  Eevolution,  which  passed  the  Toleration  Act,  which  brolje 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  church  in  your  country,  and  which  saved 
Scotland  from  the  fate  of  unhappy  Ireland.    It  was  that  party 
which  reared  and  maintained  the  constitutional  throne  of 
Hanover  against  the  hostility  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
knded  aristocracy  of  England.     It  was  that  party  which 
opposed  the  war  with  America  and  the  war  with  the  French 
Eepublic ;  which  imparted  the  blessings  of  our  free  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Dissenters;  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  by  un- 
paralleled sacrifices  and  exertions,  extended  the  same  blessings 
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to  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  the  Wliigs  of  the  sevent(^enth 
century  we  owe  it  that  we  have  a  House  of  OommonB.  To  the* 
Whigs  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  we  owe  it  that  the  lIouHt*  of 
Commons  has  been  purified.  The  abolition  of  the  slave?  tra<l(% 
the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  extension  of  poiinlar 
education,  the  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  the  penal  code,  all, 
all  were  ejOfected  by  that  party  5  and  of  tliat  part-y,  I  n^fUMji, 
I  am  a  member.  I  look  with  pride  on  all  that  the  Whiga 
have  done  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  of  Ixuinau  happi- 
ness. I  see  them  now  hard  pressiHl,  struggling  with  difficul- 
ties, but  still  fighting  the  good  fight.  At  their  head  I  see  men 
who  have  inherited  the  spirit  and  the  virtuoH,  m  well  as  the 
blood,  of  old  champions  and  martyrs  of  freedom.  To  thos<» 
men  I  propose  to  attach  myself.  Delusion  may  trhuuph;  but 
the  triumphs  of  delusion  a.re  but  for  a  day.  We  may  bo  de- 
feated: but  our  principles  will  only  gather  fresh  strength 
from  defeats.  Be  that,  howevt^r,  as  it  may,  my  part  is  takon. 
While  one  shred  of  the  old  banner  is  flying,  by  that  banner 
will  I  at  least  be  foimd.  The  good  old  cause,  as  Sidnoy 
called  it  on  the  scaifold,  vanquished  or  victorious,  insulted  or 
triumphant,  the  good  old  cause  is  still  the  good  old  cause  with 
me.  Whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  whether  speaking  with 
that  authority  which  nnist  always  belong  to  the  ropn»«enf  at  iv4^ 
of  this  great  and  enlightened  community,  or  expressing  the 
humble  sentiments  of  a  private  citizen,  I  will  to  the  hist  main- 
tain inviolate  my  fidelity  to  priu<n'j>les  which,  though  they 
may  be  borne  down  for  a  time  by  senseless  clamour,  are  yet 
strong  with  the  strength  and  immoital  with  the  immortality 
of  truth,  and  which,  however  thoy  may  be  misunderstood  ot 
misrepresented  by  contemporaries,  will  assuaredly  find  justice 
from  a  better  age.  Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  have  only 
thank  you  for  the  kind  attention  with  which  you  have  hoturd 
me,  a;nd  to  express  my  hope  that,  whether  my  principh^s 
have  met  with  your  concurrence  or  not,  the  frankness  witli 
which  I  have  expressed  them  will  at  least  obtain  your  ap- 
probation. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  29th  of  January,  1840. 


On  tlie  twentj-eiglitli  of  January,  1840,  Sir  John  Yarde  Bullei 
moved  the  following  resolution : 

"That  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  at  present  constituted^ 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House." 

Affcer  a  discussion  of  four  nights  the  motion  was  rejected  by  308 
votes  to  287.  The  following  speech  was  made  on  tho  second  night 
of  the  debate. 

The  House,  Sir,  may  possibly  imagine  that  I  rise  under  some 
little  feeling  of  irritation  to  reply  to  the  personal  reflections 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion.  It  would  be 
easy  to  reply  to  these  reflections  5  it  would  be  still  easier  to 
retort  them :  but  I  shotlld  think  either  course  unworthy  ot 
me  and  of  this  great  occasion.  If  ever  I  should  so  far  forget 
myself  as  to  wander  from  the  subject  of  debate  to  matters 
concerning  only  myself,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  at  a  time  when 
the  dearest  interests  of  our  country  are  staked  on  the  result 
of  our  deliberations.  I  rise  under  feelings  of  anxiety  which 
leave  no  room  in  my  mind  for  selfish  vanity  or  petty  vindic- 
tiveness.  I  believe  with  the  most  intense  conviction  that,  in 
pleading  for  the  Government  to  which  I  belong,  I  am  pleading 
for  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  preservation  of  august 
and  venerable  institutions :  and  I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  the  question  is  whether  a  Cabinet  be  or  be  not  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  the  first  Member  of  that 
Cabinet  who  comes  forward  to  defend  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues will  find  here  some  portion  of  that  generosity  and 
good  feeling  which  once  distinguished  Englisli  gentlemen.  But 
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bo  this  as  it  may,  my  voice  shall  bo  htMinl.  I  reixnit,  that  I 
am  pleadnig  at  once  for  the  ri^tbnnatioji  luid  fV>r  th<'  presex'- 
vation  of  our  institxitioim,  for  liberty  a.n<l  order,  for  juKiiee 
administered  in  mercy^  for  equal  laws,  for  i\u'  vh^hin  of  con- 
science, and  for  the  real  union  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
If,  on  so  p^rave  an  occawion,  1  should  advi'rt  io  one  or  iwo 
of  the  char<j^es  •whicli  have  Unm  broUf^ht  n<»;uinst  Ui^nolf 
personally,  I  shall  do  so  only  l^ec^ause  I  eoiu'eive  iluti  i\um* 
charges  aifect  in  Bonu^  d(^{j;'ree  tin*  character  of  (Ini  (Govern- 
ment to  which  1  btdonnf. 

One  of  the  chief  accusatiunH  bronjiifht-  uj^ainst  the  ( Jovern- 
ment  by  the  honora-bli*  Jiaront^i^*  \vJio  ojMMU'd  tluj  debate,  and 
repeated  by  the  secondt^rf,  and  by  ahnost,  <»vt»ry  )j!'<»nf.l(»nian 
who  has  addressed  ilie  lIoUKe  fnun  tluj  l)enclu:H  (»|>p<)Hi{i%  is 
that  I  have  Ixh^u  invited  to  la.k(*  ofiice  thouj^^h  niy  opinion 
with  reHi)ect  to  the  Ballot  in  known  to  In*  <liirerent,  from  thai 
of  my  collca^nu's.  \V(^  have  b(M'U  r^ju-altMlly  told  that  ii 
Ministry  in  which  tliere  in  not  i)erft*ct  ununiuuty  on  a  8ubj<u't 
so  important  must  be  undv^-jn-vini^^  of  the  public  eonfUbnice* 
Now,  Sir,  it  is  true  tlnit  I  am  in  favor  of  at^cret  voting;,  thut» 
my  noble  and  rif^ht  honorabh^.  friendn  near  me  are  in  favor  of 
open  voting,  and  yet  tluit  wi^  nit  in  the  mum  Cabiuoi.  But 
if,  on  account  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  the  Govenunent  is 
unworthy  of  public  coniidouee,  then  1  am  sure  that  Bcarcidy  any 
government  which  has  exinted  within  tlio  memory  of  tlu»  oldcnt 
man  has  been  deserving  of  public  confidence.  It  in  w<dl  known 
that  in  the  Cabhiets  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Lord  Liverpool^ 
of  Mr.  Ca.nning,  of  the  Dukt^  of  Wellington,  there  w<»re  opt'U 
questions  of  great  moment.  Mr.  Pitt,  while  wtill  '/(miIouh  for 
parliamentary  reform,  br<  >ught  into  the  Cabinet  Lord  ( J  nni  v  i  J  h 
who  was  adverse  to  parliianentary  reform.  Again,  Mr.  I*itt, 
while  eloquently  nupporling  the  abolition  of  the  Slaves  Tnule, 
brought  into  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Dundas,  who  wan  the  chi<»f 
defender  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Mr.  Tox,  too,  inteuHo  m  was 
his  abhorrence  of  the  Slave  Trade,  sat  in  the  Bauie  C'abiiu^t. 
with  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Mr,  Windluua,  who  vot^i<l  io  tin*  last 
against  the  abolition  of  that  trade.  Lord  LiMTpoo],  Uv. 
Canning,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all  left  the  (|ut^sti(ni  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  open.  And  yet,  of  all  (lut^siions,  that, 
was  perhaps  the  very  Lust  that  shoidd  hav<i  luM^n  Ml  i>pvu. 
Ifor  it  was  not  naerely  a  legiHlative  quention,  but  a.  (lucsf  ion 
which  aifectcd  every  i)art  of  the  executive  administratiiin. 


*  .Sir  JTuhn  Ynrdo  1Mhi\  f  AKlrnium  Thoim^nuu. 
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But,  to  come  to  the  present  time,  suppose  that  you  coxild 
carry  your  resolution,  suppose  that  you  could  drive  the  j)resont 
Ministers  from  power,  who  that  may  succeed  them  will  Ibe 
ahle  to  form  a  goYernment  in  whicli  there  will  be  i>f)  ojyen 
questions?    Can  the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth^  form  a  Cabinet  without  leaving  the  great  question 
of  our  privileges  open?    In  what  respect  is  that  question  less 
important  than  the  question  of  the  Ballot  ?    Is  it  not  indeed 
from  the  privileges  of  the  House  that  all  questions  relating  to 
the  constitution  of  the  House  derive  their  importance  ?  What 
does  it  matter  how  we  are  chosen,  if,  when  we  nieotj  wo  do 
not  possess  the  powers  necessary  to  enable  us  to  i>erform  the 
functions  of  a  legislative  assembly?    Yet  you,  who  would 
turn  out  the  present  Ministers  because  they  differ  from  each 
other  as  to  the  way  in  which  Members  of  this  Houso  shmild 
be  chosen,  wish  to  bring  in  men  who  (leci<l(Mlly  differ  from 
each  other  as  to  the  relation  in  which  this  House  stands  to 
the  nation,  to  the  other  House,  and  to  th(i  Coui^ts  of  Judica- 
ture.   Will  you  say  that  the  dispute  bc^twocMi  the  House  a.Tid 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  a  trifling  dispute  ?    Surely,  in 
the  late  debates,  you  were  all  perfecitly  agreed  a,s  to  the  im- 
poi-tance  of  the  question,  though  you  were  agreed  a,s  to  nothing 
else.    Some  of  you  told  ns  that  we  were  contc^nding  for  a 
power  essential  to  our  honor  and  usefnhu^ss.    Many  of  you 
protested  against  om*  proceedings,  and  declarcxl  tha,t  wo  wore 
encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  tribunals,  violating  ilio 
liberty  of  our  feUow  citizens,  punishing  honest  inagistnites 
for  not  perjuring  themselves.    Arc  these  trifles?    And  can 
we  believe  that  you  really  feel  a  horror  of  open  questiouH 
when  we  see  your  Prime  Minister  elect  Bending  people  to 
prison  overnight,  and  his  law  officers  elect  respectfully  attend- 
ing the  levee  of  those  prisoners  the  next  moridng?  Observe, 
too,  that  this  queslion  of  privileges  is  not  merely  important ; 
it  is  also  pressing.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that  speedily. 
My  belief  is  that  more  inconvenicnice  would  follow  from  leaving 
that  question  open  one  month  than  from  leaving  the  question 
of  the  Ballot  open  ten  years. 

The  Ballot,  Sir,  is  not  the  only  subject  on  which  I  inu 
accused  of  holding  dangerous  opinions.  The  right  honor- 
able Baronet  the  Member  for  Pembroke t  pronounces  th<> 
present  Government  a  Chartist  Government  and  he  proves 
his  point  by  saying  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  govc^ruuiont, 
and  that  I  wish  to  give  the  elective  franchise  to  every  ten 
pomid  householder,  whether  his  house  be  in  a  town  or  in  the 

*  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  f  Sir  James  Graham. 
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country.  Is  it  possible;,  Sir^,  that  the  honorable  Baronet 
slionld  not  know  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  plan 
of  government  called  the  People's  Charter  is  that  every  male 
of  twenty-one  should  have  a  vote  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  he 
can  see  no  difference  between  giving*  the  franchise  to  all  ten 
pound  householders,  and  giving  the  franchise  to  all  males  of 
twenty-one  ?  Does  he  think  the  ten  pound  householders  a 
class  morally  or  intellectually  unfit  to  possess  the  franchise, 
he  who  bore  a  chief  i^art  in  framing  the  law  which  gave  them 
tlie  franchise  in  all  the  represented  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom Or  will  he  say  tha.t  the  ten  pound  householder  in  a 
town  is  morally  and  intellectually  iit  to  be  au  elector,  but 
that  the  ten  pound  householder  who  lives  in  the  open  country 
is  morally  and  intellectually  uiifit  P  Is  not  house  rent  noto- 
riously higher  in  towns  than  in  the  coimtry  ?  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, probable  tha.t  the  occupant  of  a  ten  pound  house  in  a 
rural  hamlet  will  be  a  man  who  has  a  greater  stake  in  the 
poa,ee  a.nd  welfare  of  society  than  a  man  who  has  a  ten  pound 
house  in  Manchester  or  Birmingham  ?  Can  you  defend  on 
conservative  i)rinciples  an  arrangement  which  gives  votes  to 
a  poorer  class  and  withholds  them  from  a  richer?  Tor  my 
own  part,  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  that  the  elector  should  have  a  pecuniary  qualification. 
I  believe  that  the  ten  pound  qualification  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  either  too  high  or  too  low.  Changes,  which  may  here- 
after take  place  in  the  value  of  money  and  in  the  condition 
of  the  jieople,  ma^y  make  a  change  of  the  qualification  neces- 
sa.ry.  But  the  ten  pound  qualification  is,  I  believe,  well 
suited  to  the  i)resont  state  of  things.  At  any  rate  I  am 
unable^  to  conceive  why  it  should  be  a  sufficient  qualification 
within  the  limits  of  a  borough,  and  an  insufficient  qualifica- 
tion a  yard  beyond  those  limits  5  sufficient  at  Knightsbridge, 
but  insufficient  at  Kensington;  sufficient  at  Lambeth,  but 
insufficient  at  Battersea  ?  If  any  person  calls  this  Chartism, 
he  muist  permit  me  to  tell  hhn  that  he  does  not  know  what 
Chartism  is. 

A  motion.  Sir,  such  as  that  which  we  are  considering, 
brings  under  our  review  the  whole  policy  of  the  kingdom,  do- 
mestic, foreign,  and  colonial.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  there  should  have  been  several  episodes  in  this  debate. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  hostilities  on  the  Eiver 
Plata,  something  about  the  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  China, 
somcithiug  about  Commissioner  Lin,  something  about  Cap- 
.  tain  Elliot.    But  on  such  points  I  shall  not  dwell,  for  it  is 
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eyidently  not  "by  tlie  opinion  wliicli  the  House  may  entertain 
on  such,  points  that  the  event  of  the  debate  will  be  decided. 
The  main  argninent  of  the  gentlemen  who  support  the  mo- 
tion, the  argument  on  which  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
who  opened  the  debate  chiefly  relied,  the  argument  which  his 
seconder  repeated,  and  which  has  formed  the  substance  of 
eyery  speech  since  delivered  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  may  be  fairly  summed  up  thus,  "  The  country  is  not 
in  a  satisfactory  state.    There  is  much  recMessness,  much 
turbulence,  much  craving  for  pohtical  change ;  and  the  cause 
of  these  evils  is  the  policy  of  the  Whigs.    They  rose  to  power 
by  agitation  in  1830 ;  they  retained  power  by  means  of  agita- 
tion through  the  tempestuous  months  which  followed ;  they 
carried  the  Beform  Bill  by  means  of  agitation :  expelled  from 
office,  they  forced  themselves  in  again  by  means  of  agitation ; 
and  now  we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  their  misconduct. 
\  Chartism  is  the  natm^al  offspriag  of  Whiggism.    From  those 
who  caused  the  evil  we  cannot  expect  the  remedy.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  call  to  power 
men  who,  not  having  instigated  the  people  to  commit  ex- 
cesses, can,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
enforce  the  laws/' 

Now,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  was  com- 
pletely refated  by  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  my  right 
honorable  friend  the  Judge  Advocate.^  He  said,  and  he  said 
most  truly,  that  those  who  hold  this  language  are  really  ac- 
cusing, not  the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  but  the 
Government  of  Lord  Grey.  I  was  therefore,  I  must  say, 
surprised,  after  the  speech  of  my  right  honorable  friend,  to 
hear  the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  Member  for  Pembroke, 
himself  a  distinguished  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey, 
pronounce  a  harangue  against  agitation.  That  he  was  him- 
self an  agitator  he  does  not  venture  to  deny ;  but  he  tries  to 
excuse  himself  by  saymg,  ^ahked  the  Eeform  Bill ;  I  thought 
it  a  good  bill;  and  so  I  agitated  for  it;  and,  in  agitating  for 
it,  I  acknowledge  that  I  went  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of 
what  was  prudent,  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  what  was  legal.'^ 
Does  not  the  right  honorable  Baronet  perceive  that,  by  set- 
ting up  this  defence  for  his  own  past  conduct,  he  admits  that 
agitation  is  good  or  evil  according  as  the  objects  of  the  agita- 
tion are  good  or  evn?  When  I  hear  him  speak  of  agitation 
as  a  practice  disgraceful  to  a  public  man,  and  especially  to  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  address  his  lecture  in  a  particular 
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manner  to  mc,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  sliould  not  per- 
ceive that  reproac'lios,  iiiHtead  of  wonndiun^  nio,  recoil  on 
Idmself.  I  %va«  not  a  monibor  of  the  Cahinet  Avhich  brought 
in  the  Reform  Bill,  -which  dirt«olvedthe  .Parlia/iuent  in  a  mo- 
ment of  intense  cx(*.itemcnt  in  order  io  ca,rry  the  Ref(mn  Bill, 
"vvhich  refused  to  serve  the  8ovcrei«j^n  lon<2:er  unless  he  would 
create  peers  in  sufficient  nund)ers  to  cany  ilm  Reform  }3ill. 
I  was  at  that  time  only  oiu^  of  Ihose  hundiHMhs  of  members  of 
this  House,  one  of  thosi^  millions  of  J^ii^^^lislunen,  who  were 
deeply  inqn-rsscd  with  iho  conviction  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  one  of  the  besfc  laws  tliat  (m^v  liad  been  framed,  and  who 
reposed  eniire.  ('.(ni(idt^nc(>,  in  tlu^  abilit-ies,  th(^  iuteputy,  and 
the  patriotism  of  ihe  miinsi-(a'H  ;  and  I  mtist  ad<l  that  in  no 
member  of  ihe  admiuiKira.iion  did  I.  place  itiore  confidence 
than  in  the  riji^ht  liouora.bh'!  BaroiH^t,  who  was  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admirahy,  and  in  ihe  nobles  lord  who  wa.s  then 
Secretary  for  Ireland/^'  It  wa.H  indeed  im])08sible  for  me  not 
to  see  tliat  the  public  mind  was  stronp^ly,  was  danp^erously 
stirred:  but  I  trusted  that  men  so  able, men  so  upripj-ht,  men 
who  had  so  lai*go  a  sta.lce  in  the  country,  would  carry  us  safe 
through  the  storm  wliich  they  had  raised.  And  is  it  not 
rather  hard  that  my  confidence  in  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  and  the  noble  lord  is  io  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime 
by  the  very  men  who  arc  tryinjij^  to  raise  iho  right  honorable 
Baronet  and  tlui  nobh^  lord  to  power "?  The  Charter,  we  have 
been  told  in  this  del)at(s  is  the  child  of  the  Reform  Bill.  But 
whose  child  is  the  I'ti^l'orm  liilPP  If  men  are  to  be  deemed 
unfit  for  oiiiee  bc^ca,UH<^  they  rouscnl  ihe  national  spirit  to  sup- 
port that  bill,  l)(M.'a.us(^,  iliey  went  as  fur  a.s  the  law  pcnnnitted 
in  order  to  carry  ihat  bill,  then  I  say  iha.i;  no  men  can  be 
more  unfit  for  oilu^i)  ihan  the  right  lumorahhi  Baronet  and 
the  noble  lord*  It  may  be  thought  i)resuinj>tuous  in  me  to 
defend  two  persons  who  are  so  well  abh^.to  def(^nd  themselves, 
and  the  more  so,  as  they  have  a  powerful  ally  in  the  riglit 
honorable  Baronet  the  M(unber  for  Tamworth,  who,  liaving 
twice  oiiered  them  high  x^hices  in  the  (Jovernment,  must  be 
suj)p()S(.Hl  to  be  of  opinion  that  tliey  are  not  disqualified  for 
being  ministers  by  having  bcnm  agitators.  I  will,  however, 
venture  to  oflfer  some  arguuKMds  iu  vindication  of  ih(^  conduct 
of  my  noble  and  right  honorable*  friends,  as  I  onc(^  calhid 
them,  and  as,  notvviihsi/anding  the  aspc^rity  whicli  has  cliu.- 
ract(un'/(Ml  the  present  debat(\  I  should  si  ill  ha<vc^  pliUtsure  in 
calling  them.    I  would  say  iu  their  behalf  that  agitation 
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ougLt  not  to  be  iadiscriminately  coiideiiined ;  tliat  great 
abuses  ouglit  to  be  removed ;  that  in  this  country  scarcely 
any  great  abuse  was  ever  removed  till  the  iniblic  feeling"  had 
been  roused  against  it ;  and  that  the  public  feeliiif]^  has  sekloiu 
been  roused  against  abuses  without  exert.iouH  to  which  thu 
name  of  agitation  may  be  given.    I  altogether  deny  the  ».s- 
sertion  which  we  have  repeatedly  heard  in  thx^  course  of  tln.s 
debate^  that  a  government  which  docs  not  discountenanvt 
agitation  cannot  be  trusted  to  suj)press  rebellion.  Ajjfitaiion 
and  rebellion^  you  say,  are  in  kind  the  same  tldu|j^:  tht^y 
differ  only  in  degree.    Sir,  they  are  the  same  ilihv^  in  the 
sense  in  which  to  breathe  a  vein  and  to  cut  a  throat  are  the 
'  same  thing.    There  are  many  points  of  rcsemblanee  b(^tw(M»u 
the  act  of  the  surgeon  and  the  act  of  the  asKsa-asiii.    lu  both 
there  is  the  steel,  the  incision,  the  sniarf.,  the  bloodshiMl. 
But  the  acts  differ  as  widely  as  possibles  both  in  moral  <'lia- 
racter  and  in  physical  effect.    So  with  agitation  and  rebellion. 
.1  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  nioineut  Hiiiee  ihu 
revolution  of  1688  at  which  an  insurrection  iu  ihm  eouuiry 
would  have  been  justifiable.    On  the  otlu^r  hand,  1  hold  i  hni 
we  have  owed  to  agitation  along  series  of  brM\elieeutr<^(ornts, 
which  could  have  been  effected  in  no  olher  way.    Not*  do  I 
understand  how  any  person  can  reprobate  agitation  nu»r<»Iy  as 
agitation,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  adopt  thi^  maxim  of  iiiyhop 
Horsley,  that  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  witli  the  hiWH 
but  to  obey  them.    The  truth  is  that  agitation  in  iunepurable 
from  popular  government.    If  you  winh  to  get  rid  of  agita- 
tion, you  must  estabUsh  an  oligarchy  like  that  of  Viuiic<\  or  a- 
despotism  like  that  of  Eussia.    If  a  EuHnian  thiiikH  that  he  in 
able  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  the  commercial  co<lc  or  the 
crimmal  code  of  his  country,  lie  trios  to  obtain  a,naudi(^nee 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  or  of  Count  NesHclrode.    If  U  rim 
satisfy  them  that  his  plans  are  good,  then  undonbt;iHlIy,  with- 
out agitation,  without  controversy  in  n(^w.sj)a.iKU-s,  wifhont 
harangues  from  hustings,  without  clamorous  mec^tingH  in 
great  halls  and  in  marketplaces,  without  petitions  Higned  by 
tens  of  thousands,  you  may  have  a  reform  effec'ted  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen.    Not  so  here.    Here  the  peopU^  as  electors, 
have  power  to  decide  questions  of  the  highest  importance. 
And  ought  they  not  to  hear  and  read  before  they  decide  V 
And  how  can  they  hear  if  nobody  speaks,  or  read  if  nobody 
writes  ?    Ton  must  admit,  then,  that  it  is  our  right,  and  that 
iT^  may  be  our  duty,  to  attempt  by  speaking  and  writing  to 
mduce  the  great  body  of  om:  countrymen  to  pronounce  what 
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we  think  a  ripht  decision;  and  -wliat  dso  m  agiiiitioTi?  In 
Majiuj^^  i  Uia  I  am  not  dofoiulinjj^  one  party  i\\om\  J  Ian  iliore 
been  nn  Tory  apitotion  ?  No  agitat  ion  aicaiiiHt  IN)i)ory  No 
ttgitatlDU  iigaiiiHt  the  now  P*K)r  Law?  iiu  ai^italion  af^^aiiiftt 
tlu^  plan  of  odtnuilion  franu'd  by  Uu^  jmwMit  (<{»v('rnnMMri? 
Or,  io  paKrt  from  qtt(\sli(>ns  ab<ait  wliic/h  \vo<titlt*r  io  i{\u\>\h>m 
about  which  w\  all  ajj^rtu':  Would  iho  nhivo  tnwh*  fvi'r  hav(> 
been  aboiiwhiMl  without  a|j:i<ati<>a?  Would  nhivtM^y  ('V<»r  liavc 
hmm  ulndinhiHl  with«ait  a^j^itation?  Woulil  y(Ujr  j>ristHi  (lis- 
ciplin»*  ov(T  htivi*  hfMMi  inipn>V(»d  wiiliout  a^iiai i<in.  Wuuhl 
your  prual  anh^  onco  iho.  Hnnuhd  of  th(*  Blatiutn  .Hook, 
havo  biM'U  niitipiiod  wit Ijouf.  a*i:iiaiion  V  1  am  fur  from  de- 
ny\u\*;  that,  a|;iiat.it^u  msiy  b<*  abuniuU  may  lio  rmployod  for 
bad  cHiln,  uray  hv  rurriod  tontijuHtiliabh*  hMijLcihn.  So  may  that 
friMMlom  of  Hpiu'<'h  which  in  oiki*  of  lhi»  mont  precious  pri- 
vih^-fi'S  <tf  UuH  lloUHo.  Indend,  tht*  analo*«:y  is  vrry  clo.m*. 
What  iH  ajj(ilnti(»n  but  ih(*  ancHle  in  which  thu  jmbUc,  iiay  body 
which  wo  !«'|«n\N<«ii1,  tb<»  ^ixmi  onU'v  aHHOuddy,  if  1  nuiy  ho 
Hjxjak,  holdn  itn  debato«P  It  i»  m  nocewHarj  io  tlu^  ij;ood 
♦jovrrnmcut  of  the  conntry  that  our  conatituontn  whould  d<i- 
bati3  as  tliat  wc  should  debate.  They  Bomf^tinujH  go  wTong, 
as  wa  sometiinos  go  wrong.  There  iy  oflc^n  much  exaggera- 
tion, much  unfainioHH,  much  a-crimony  in  their  debai;<»H,  Is 
there  none  in  ours  V  Borne  worthkmrt  dt^magofj^mjs  nuiy  liave 
exhorted  the  pc»ople  to  resist  th(^,  hiws.  But  what  mcnd)er  of 
Lord  tJn^y's  (iovmmumt,  what  member  of  th(s  present  (jio- 
vin'nmi*ni,  oviM*  gavo.  any  couuUMiamu^  to  any  illegal  pnu-eed- 
ingsV  ll  is  periectly  iru(^  iliat  scmio  words  which  Jia-V(^  be(»n 
utU'n»<!  lu^re  and  iu  ()th(*r  places,  and  which,  when  iakeu 
logeiherwiih  ihe  ccaitt^xt  and  candidly  construed,  will  appear 
to  jueau  noiliitig  but  what  was  reasonable  and  const itntional 
and  moderaits  luiw  b(»en  distoi'ttMl  and  mutilated  into  some- 
thing that  luis  a  seditious  aspect.  But  wlio  is  S(»cure  aga  inst 
such  misr(*prestMi(ati(>n  Not,  lam  sure,  ihe ri!j:hi. honurable 
Baronet  the  Mr^ndxn*  for  Pembroke.  He*  ouglit  to  rcmtunbtu* 
that  bis  own  Hpeeelkcs  have  b(*en  us<»d  by  bad  men  ibr  ba,d 
i'uds.  He  ought  to  r(miend)er  i hat  some  tvMpn^ssions  which, 
he  us(^d  in  18JJ0,  on  the  subject  <vf  i  lu^  emolunn^nts  divided 
auiong  Privy  OouuciUors,  have  Inn^n  (pioii'd  by  ihe  C^hariists 
in  vintUcation  of  their  excesses.  I>o  I  l^lumts  him  ior  iltis 
Noi  at  alb  lie  sai<l  nothing  that  was  nt>t  justiflab^i^  Bui  it 
is  inipi>ssible  for  a  man  so  to  guar<l  liis  lips  that  his  languagi^ 
shall  not  stnuetiuies  bo  misun(U*rstood  by  (lull  men,  and  some- 
limes  mlxrrjircsi'uted  by  dishonest  men.    1  do  n<ii,  I  say. 
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blame  Mm  for  having  used  tliose  expressions :  but  I  do  saj 
tbat,  knowing  bow  bis  own  expressions  bad  been  i>ei'vertcd5 
be  sboiild  bave  besitated  before  be  tbrew  upon  men,  not  les^ 
attached  than  himself  to  the  cause  of  biw,  of  order  jind  pro- 
perty, imputations  certainly  not  better  founded  tba.n  those  to 
which  he  is  himself  liable. 

And  now,  Sir,  to  p«iss  by  many  topics  to  which,  but  for  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  I  would  willingly  Jidvert,  let  nio  nnnind 
the  House  tha.t  the  question  before  us  is  not  a  positive  ques- 
tion, but  a  question  of  comparison.  No  man,  tliough  he  may 
disapprove  of  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  ihe  present 
Ministers,  is  justified  in  voting  for  the  motion  wliich  we  uro 
considering,  unless  he  believes  that  a  cba.ngo  would,  on  the 
whole,  bo  beneficial.  No  government  is  perfi^ct :  but  some 
government  there  must  be ;  mil,  if  the  present  govt^rnment 
were  worse  than  its  enemies  think  it,  it  ought  to  (^xint  imtil 
it  can  be  succeeded  l)y  a  betti^r.  Now  I  take  it  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that,  in  the  event  of  n^nnoval  of  HVr  MaJeKty's 
present  advisers,  an  adminivstra.tiou  mmi  be  foniK^d  of  which 
the  right  honorable!  IJa-ronet  the  M(Mul)tM'  for  Tatuwortb  will 
be  the  head.  Towards  tha,t  right  lionorahle  Baron(»t.,  and 
towards  many  of  tluj  nobleuKMi  a.tid  g(Mii](*nu^n  who  would 
probably  in  that  ev(nit  be  a.sso<*iai(Hl  with  him,  I.  entertain 
none  but  kind  and  r(\s|)ectful  findings.  I  am  far,  I  hope, 
from  that  narrowness  of  miu<l  whitdi  nnikes  a  ma,n  unabhs  to 
see  merit  in  any  ]>a]'ty  but  his  own.  if  I  may  v<miure  tx:> 
parody  the  old  Venetian  prov(n'b,  I  would  be  First  tm 
Englifthma.n ;  and  then  a  Whig."  I  ihol  proud  of  my  country 
when  I  think  how  nnich  ability,  iiprigbin<»ss,  and  patriotism 
may  be  found  on  both  suh^s  of  the  House.  Among  our  op- 
ponents stands  forth,  eminently  disiinguislunl  by  parts,  elo- 
quence, knowledge,  and,  I  willingly  twlmit,  by  public  spirit, 
tlie  right  honoral)I(i  Itaront't  the  Member  for  Tamwortb, 
Having  said  this,  I  shall  oifcr  no  a.pology  for  the  remarks 
which,  in  the  discharge  of  my  i)nblie  duty,  I  shall  nuike, 
withoxit,  I  hope,  anyp(»rsonal  diK(*ourtt»sy,  on  his  p^ist  conduct 
and  his  present  position. 

It  has  been,  Sir,  I  will  not  say  his  fault,  but  his  misfortune, 
his  fate,  to  be  the  leader  of  a  party  with  wliich  ho  has  no 
sympathy.  To  go  back  to  what  is  now  matter  of  Instory,  the 
right  honorable  Baronet  bore  a  cliief  part  in  the  restoration 
of  the  currency.  By  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  followers 
the  restoration  of  the  currency  is  considered  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  country*   The  right  honorable 
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Baronet  cordially  RiipporttMl  the  commercial  policy  of  Mr. 
}f  U8kiHHon.  But  there  was  no  name  more  odioua  than  that 
ot' Mr.  lluskisson  to  tlio  rank  and  file  of  ihc  Tory  party. 
The  rifjfht  honoral)h>  baronet  awscvnted  to  the  Act  which  re- 
moved the  diBa.hiHtiert  of  the  Protestant  ])isHont(»r«.  But,  a 
very  short  time  n,<j!;(\  a  n()l)h.^  Duke,  one  of  the  hi^^hest  in 
power  and  rank  of  ih<^  ri^j^lit  lionorahh^  BaTonet'rt  adliorentw, 
positively  refused  to  hnui  hin  aid  \o  tlio  excMrutiii;^^  of  that 
Act  The  ri^^ht  honoralile  iiarotiet  hrotijLfht  in  tJie  Idll  which 
remov(Ml  the  <lisarhiliti(^s  of  the  Itoman  Catholics :  but  Iub 
Hupporiera  make,  it  a  chic^f  a-rt-iele  of  charfT(>  a^^ainst  na  that 
we  have  p^ivt»n  practical  ottt^ct  to  ihe  la.w  whicdx  is  his  best 
title  to  pubH(5  (\steem.  The.  ri*^ht  honorable^  lia.roncrt  has 
declannl  hiiumdf  <hMdil(Hlly  fa.vora.ble  to  the  new  Poor  Law. 
Y(*t,  if  v<ueo  irt  raisc^l  apiiiiHt  the  Wlii<^  Bastill(*«  and  the 
Kiu^s  of  WomerBot  Houses  it  is  almost  certa.in  t()  be  the  voictv 
of  Kome  zealouH  I'elainer  of  therii^ht  honoral)le  Jiaroiiet.  On 
the  p'cat  quoHtion  of  privile«j^e  the  right  honorable  Bai*onet 
lui«  taken  a  part  which  entitles  him  to  tho  gratitiulo  of  all 
who  arc  solicitous  for  tho  honor  and  the  nsefulncss  of  thti 
popular  branch  of  tho  legislature.  But  if  any  person  colls 
us  tyrants,  and  calls  those  whom  we  liavc  imprisonijd  martyi's, 
that  person  is  certain  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  right  hononible 
Baronet.  Even  wlu^n  the  right  honorable  Baronet  docs 
happen  to  agree  wiih  his  fi^Uowers  a.H  to  a  conclusion,  ho 
seldom  arrives  at  that  (nmelusiou  by  the  same  xwcesH  of 
nMiHoalng  -which  satislies  1h(im.  Many  great  qm^sticms  whicli 
they  Cinisidin*  as  (jtu^slions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  <iueslioni!> 
of  numil  and  religions  prineiplo,  a.s  questions  which  must, 
fox  no  (^a-rthly  object,  and  on  no  emergency,  bo  compro- 
misedj  a-re  treated  by  him  merely  as  quc^stions  of  exi)e- 
diency,  of  places  and  of  time.  Ho  has  opposed  many  bills 
introduced  by  tho  present  Gov(a'nnu>nt ;  but  he  lias  opposed 
them  on  such  grounds  that  he  is  at  perfect  lib(u*ty  to  bring  in 
the  saaue  bills  himself  next  y(^a.r,  \vith  i^erhaps  sonie  slight 
variation.  I  listened  to  him,  a.s  I  always  listen  t^)  him,  -with* 
l)leasnre,  when  ho  spoke  last  session  on  the  subject  of  (mIu- 
eation.  I  could  not  but  be  a.mnsod  by  the  skill  wiih  whicli 
he  ])erf<)rmed  tho  ha.rd  task  cyf  tran.sliiting  the  n^ibb(4-ish  of 
l>igots  into  language  whicdi  iniglit  not  nnHbecon"ie  the  mouth 
of  a  man  of  stmsc.  I  felt  <^erta.iu  tluit  he  d(^spiH(Hl  the  pr<\ju- 
dices  of  which  lu*;  eoudes(»(^nded  to  make  nse,  and  that  his 
opinion  about  tlu^.  Normal  Hchools  and  the  Douai  Version 
entir(»ly  ngn-ed  with  my  own.  I  therefore  do  not  think  that;. 
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in  times  like  ttese,  tlie  riglit  lioaorable  Baronet  can  conduct 
tlie  administration  with,  lionor  to  himself  or  with,  satisfaction 
to  those  whio  are  impatient  to  see  h.im  in  office.    I  will  not 
affect  to  feel  apprehensions  from  which  I  am  entirely  free.  I 
do  not  fear,  and  I  will  not  pretend  to  fear,  that  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  wiU  be  a  tyrant  and  a  persecutor.    I  do 
not  believe  that  he  vnJl  give  up  Ireland  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  tbose  zealots  who  form,  I  am  afraid,  the  strongest,  and  I 
am  sure  the  loudest,  part  of  liis  retiiiue.    I  do  not  believe 
that  he  will  strike  the  names  of  Eoman  Catholics  from  the  . 
Privy  Council  book,  and  from  the  Commissions  of  tbe  Peace. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  lay  on  om^  table  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  that  great  Act  which  was  introduced  by  himself  in 
1829.    What  I  do  anticipate  is  this,  that  he  will  attempt  to 
keep  his  party  together  by  means  which  will  excite  grave  dis- 
contents, and  yet  that  he  will  not  succeed  in  keeping  his 
party  together  i  that  he  will  lose  the  support  of  the  Tories 
without  obtaining  the  support  of  the  nation  ^  and,  that  his 
government  wiU  fall  from  causes  purely  internal.  \/ 

This,  Sn,  is  not  mere  conjecture.  The  drama  is  not  a  new 
one.  It  was  performed  a  few  years  ago  on  the  same  stage  and  by 
most  of  the  same  actors.  In  1827  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
was,  as  now,  the  head  of  a  powerful  Tory  opposition.  He  had,  as 
now,  the  support  of  a  strong  minority  in  this  House.  He  had, 
as  now,  a  majority  in  the  other  House.  He  was,  as  now,  the 
favorite  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Universities.  All  who  dreaded 
political  change,  aU  who  hated  reHgious  liberty,  rallied  round 
him  then,  as  they  raUy  round  him  now.  Their  cry  was  then, 
as  now,  that  a  government  unfriendly  to  the  civiWnd  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  the  realm  was  kept  in  power  by  intrio'ue 
and  com^t  favor,  and  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet  was 
the  man  to  whom  the  nation  must  look  to  defend  its  laws 
agamst  revolutionists,  and  its  rehgion  against  idolaters.  At 
length  that  cry  became  hresistible.    Tory  animositv  had 
pTOued  the  most  accomplished  of  Tory  statesmen  and  orators 
to  a  restmgplace  in  Westminster  Abbey.    The  arrangement 
which  was  made  after  his  death  lasted  but  a  very  few  i^onths- 
was  formed;  and  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  became  the  leadmg  minister  of  the  Crown  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  adherents  hailed  his  elevation  with 
clamorous  dehght,  and  confidently  expected  many  years  of 
triumph  and  dominion.    Is  it  necessary  to  say  in  wS  dis- 

ended?    The  right  honorable  Bayonet  had  been  raised  to 
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powjn*  hy  i^vijxuVm^H  and  paHHions  in  winch  lio  had  no  share. 
His  f(^l^nverrt  vfQTo  hi^oin,    llo  was  a  Htaipsuum.    Ho  wat^ 
coolly  woiu^liiin^  (»onv(»ni(MUM»H  a«j^iiitiHi  iiUMHu-rnii^ncps,  while 
th(^y  W(n*o  ready  to  n^sort  io  a  pruscri])!  !^!!  and  to  hay/ard  a 
civil  war  rat  her  tlaiu  <h»pa.rt  from  what,  ihey  called  tht^ir  prin- 
cipIcH.    For  a  time.       iritMl  to  1ak<*  a.  middlo  cotirso.  llo 
imagmed  Ihat  it.  luijjrht  ho  possihh^  lor  him  <o  Hiaudwc^U  with 
his  old  friends,  nud  y<'f  lo  iierforni  some,  part  of  hiH  duly  to 
th(^  «tate.    Uui.  those  wwc.  not  iinu^s  in  wl)ii(di  he  eoahl  long 
contintio  to  halt  hctAveon  two  opinions.    Hin  devatitm^  as  it 
had  exeitiMl  tla^  hop<^s  of  iht*  oppressors,  Inul  excited  also  the 
terror  an<l  ilie  rage  of  the  (Oppressed    Agitation  which  hadj, 
dnrhig  more  than  a  yi»ar,  shnnheriMl  in  Ireland,  a.woko  with 
rent*\ved  vigor,  and  Sfton  iMM'atne  more  Ihrmidahhi  than  t^ver. 
The  Koinan  <'aiholii'  A.sso<-iat it»u  h<vgan  to  t\Xi'reise  a,ut.h<^rity 
HUrh  as  Iht*  Irish  Parliainrni,  in  ilii'  <lays  of  its  intU^pi'ndenee, 
had  u<'vrr  posst^ssed.     An  agitator  hei-auie  more  powerful 
than  tht»  Ijord  Lieutenant.    Violence  <nigend(»red  violence. 
Kvery  explosion  of  ft^rling  on  ouo  side  of  St.  <  iourgt^'s  Channel 
was  answeriMl  hy  a  loud(>r  explosion  ou  tins  other.    The  Olar<» 
eloetioru  tiie  reaendi^n  Heath  meeting  showed  that  the  time 
for  evtu^ion  and  dtduy  vvai4  i)ast.    A  crisis  had  amvfjd  which 
made  it  ahsolulely  tn^eesaary  ibr  the  Uovc^rutnout  to  take  one 
side  or  the  uthei*.*^  A  simple  issnt^  was  i»i-opos(Ml  to  the  right 
honorahh^  ;Ba.nuiet,  eonec^ssion  or  eivil  war;  to  disgnst  his 
party,  nv  to  ruin  Ins  eoindry.    \U  tdiose  the  go<id  pa-rt.  Ho 
jierfornu*d  a  <hdy,  de«*ply  jniintul,  iu  somi^  sensi*,  Inuuiliating, 
yi^t  in  truth  higldy  honorable  to  him.    Ht^  cunie  down  to  this 
iionsiuind  proposal  t  he  enuincipation  of  t,h<i  Konain  Catholics. 
Amotig  his adheri^nts  wi*n^  8oaio  who,  Uke  himsidi;  liad  opptmed 
the  Komuu  Catholic  claims  merely  on  the  ground  of  political 
./Apedlrui-y  ;  and  tht^se  persons  readily  conm^nted  to  support 
his  new  politT.    But  nt)t  so  the  great  body  of  his  foUowei'S* 
Hieir  zeal  for  Protestant  asceudeney  was  a.  ruling  passion,  a 
passion,  too,  which  they  thought  it  a  virt  Ui»  to  indulge.  They 
luul  exerted  themselves  iAj  raise  to  powt^r  tlui  man  whom  they 
regarded  i\h  the  ablest  an<l  most  trusiy  rluuupion  of  that 
ascend<uicy  ;  and  he  had  n<^t,  only  abautUmeil  the  good  cause, 
butiuwl  biH-onie  its  adversary.    Who  can  forget  iu  what,  a 
roar  of  <ibioqny  their  atiger  burst.  iorihV    Nvwv  befon^  was 
i^ucii  a  tlood  of  ealnauiy  and  inveetivt^  pouretl  on  a.  single,  head. 
All  history,  all  ticti<»u  wcn^  rausa.eke<l  by  the  old  frit^ids  of 
the  rigid.  ht>ni»rable  Baronet,  for  nicknames  a.nd  allusions. 
Ow  right  honoral)le  geidleman,  whuni  L  am  sorry  not  to  sec 
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in  his  place  opposite;,  foimd  Bnglisli  prose  too  weak  to  express 
his  indignation^  and  pursued  his  perfidious  chief  with  re- 
proaches borrowed  from  the  ravings  of  the  deserted  Dido. 
Another  Tory  explored  Holy  Writ  for  parallels,  and  conld 
find  no  parallel  but  Judas  Iscariot.    The  great  university 
which  had  been  proud  to  confer  on  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  the  highest  marks  of  favour,  was  foremost  in  affixing 
the  brand  of  infamy.  From  Cornwall,  from  Northimiberland, 
clergymen  came  up  by  hundreds  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  vote 
against  him  whose  presence,  a  few  days  before,  would  have 
set  the  bells  of  their  parish  churches  jingling.    Nay,  such 
was  the  violence  of  this  new  enmity  that  the  old  enmity  of 
the  Tories  to  Whigs,  Eadicals,  Dissenters,  Papists,  seemed  to 
be  forgotten.  That  Ministry  which,  when  it  came  into  power 
at  the  close  of  1828,  was  one  of  the  strongest  that  the  country 
ever  saw,  was,  at  the  close  of  1829,  one  of  the  weakest.  It 
lingered  another  year,  staggering  between  two  parties,  lean- 
ing now  on  one,  now  on  the  other,  reeling  sometimes  under  a 
blow  from  the  right,  sometimes  under  a  blow  from  the  left, 
and  certain  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  Tory  opposition  and  the 
Whig  opposition  could  find  a  question  on  which  to  unite. 
Such  a  question  was  found :  and  that  Ministry  fell  without  a 
struggle. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  know  is  this.  What  reason  have  we 
fco  beheve  that  any  administration  which  the  right  honorahle 
Baronet  can  now  form  will  have  a  different  fate  ?  Is  he 
changed  since  1829  ?  Is  his  party  changed  ?  He  is,  I  believe, 
still  the  same,  stih  a  statesman,  moderate  in  opinions,  cautious 
in  temper,  perfectly  free  from  that  fanaticism  which  inflames 
so  many  of  his  supporters.  As  to  his  party,  I  admit  that  it  is 
not  the  same ;  for  it  is  very  much  worse.  It  is  decidedly  fiercer 
and  more  unreasonable  than  it  was  eleven  years  ago.  I  judge 
by  its  pubhc  meetings ;  I  judge  by  its  journals  ;  I  judge  by  its 
pulpits,  pulpits  which  every  week  resound  with  ribaldry  and 
slander  such  as  would  disgrace  the  hustings.  A  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  a  part,  I  hope  not  the  larger  part,  of 
the  Tory  body.  It  was  once  the  glory  of  the  Tories  that, 
through  all  changes  of  fortune,  they  were  animated  by  a 
steady  and  fervent  loyalty  which  made  even  error  respectable, 
and  gave  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  called  servility 
something  of  the  manliness  and  nobleness  of  freedom.  A 
great  Tory  poet,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of 
monarchy  had  been  ill  requited  by  an  ungrateful  Court, 
boasted  that 
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"  Loyalty  ih  bUU  tlio  saino, 
Wlieilior  it  win  or  loso  tho  gamo  ; 
True  m  ilio  diul  to  tho  sini, 
Altlicmpjli  it  1)0  not  Hhiuod  upon.'' 

T<»rvisin.  has  now  t*luuijjf(Ml  its  cliara,rter.    Wo  have  hvcd  to 
see  a,  monster  of  ii  lUctiou  made  uj>  of  the  worst  part.s  of  tho 
Cavalier  and  tlio  wornt  parts  of  tho  llonndhead.    Wo  have 
lived  to  KO(i  a  rarij  of  dinloyal  Tories.    We  have  lived  to  soe 
ToricH  {J?ivin<jj  theiuHtdvt^s  the  aim  of  those  insolent  pikeineu 
wlio  pnfti'd  ovit,  ilnnr  tohaeeo  Hinolco  in  the  face  of  Charles 
ihf*  Firni.    W(»  hav*^  IivcmI  to  Hee  Tories  who,  becauso  they 
are  not  uUt>w(ul  to  prritid  th(>  people  after  tho  fashion  of 
WtratfonU  turn  ronnd  an<l  revile  the  Hoverei^ni  in  tho  stylo  of 
llAip^h  PeiorH.    I  say,  ihi^'i^fons  that,  whih^  tlu^  leadt^r  is  still 
what  he  was  (4t»V(»n  yoim  a^o,  wh(ni  his  moderation  alienated 
his  iniemp(»nito  followers,  his  folhnvors  are  more  int<.»inperati\ 
than  (*ver.    It  is  tny  iirni  ludiet'that  the  majority  of  them  de- 
sin^  the  rt»peal  of  tho  Knianci})ation  Aet.  Yon  say,  no.  But 
f  will  </m'  reasons,  and  tmansw(Tal)h'!  reasons,  for  what  I  Bay, 
How,  if  you  really  wish  to  maintain  the  Emancipation  Act, 
do  you  explain  that  (dainour  which  you  have  mised,  and 
which  has  resounded  throup^h  tho  wliolo  kin^j^dom,  abotit  the 
three  Popish  Privy  Councillors?   You  resent,  as  a  calumny, 
the  impuiatiou  that  you  wish  to  repeal  tho  Emancipation 
Act;  and  yet  you  cry  out  that  Church  and  State  are  in 
dan,ii:(»r  of  ruin  wluniever  tho  GovemTnent  carries  that  Act 
into  effect.   If  Um  Kma,nei]mtion  Act  is  novor  to  bo  (»x(M,tut.(Hl, 
wliy  shouhl  it  nt>t  ho  n^pealed?    I  perfectly  understand  that 
an  lumest  man  nuiy  wish  it  to  be  rei>ca.led.    But  I  am  at  a 
loss  io  understa-ud  how  honest  men  can  say,    Wo  wish  tho 
Kmaucipatioji  Act      bo  maintained:  you  who  a-ccuso  ns  of 
wishin<^  to  repeal  it  slander  us  foully :  we  vahio  it  as  much  as 
you  <lo.    Let  it  remain  among  our  statutes,  provided  always 
that  it  renniins  as  a  dead  lottor.  If  you  daro  to  pixt  it  in  force, 
ind(»ed,  wo  will  agitato  against  you;  lor,  thoufjfh  we  talk 
af]fainst  agitation,  wo  too  can  practise  a-gitation  :  we  will  de- 
aiounee  you  in  our  associations;  for,  thouf^^h.  we  call  associa- 
tions unconstitutional,  wo  too  ha,ve  our  a-ssocxations :  our 
diviues  shall  preach  about  ,Te/.eb(4:  our  ta.vern  sjioiders  shall 
give  significant  hints  about  Jatuiis  tho  Becond.""    Yes,  Kir, 
such  hints  have  betni  given,  hints  tliat  a  sov(nMMg7i  wdio  has 
niendy  ex(»cut(Ml  the  la.w,  ought  to  be  treated  liki^  a.  sov(^reign 
who  grossly  violattul  "the  hiw-    I  lierfcctly  understand,  as  I 
said,  that  an  honest  nmn  may  disapprove  of  the  Enianeipa- 
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tion  Act,  and  may  wish  it  repealed.  But  can  any  man,  wlio 
is  of  opinion  that  Eoman  Catholics  ongM  to  be  admitted  to 
office,  honestly  maiatain  that  they  now  enjoy  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  power  and  emolnment  ?  What  is  the  propor- 
tion of  Eoman  CathoHcs  to  the  whole  popnlation  of  the 
United  Kingdom?  About  one  fonrth.  What  proportion  of 
the  Privy  Councillors  are  Eoman  CathoHcs?  About  one 
seventieth.  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  power  of  a  Privy 
Councillor,  merely  as  such?  Are  not  the  right  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  Privy  Councillors  ?  If  a  change  should 
take  place,  will  not  the  present  Miaisters  still  be  Privy 
Councillors  ?  It  is  notorious  that  no  Privy  Councillor  goes 
to  Council  unless  he  is  specially  summoned.  He  is  called 
Eight  Honorable,  and  he  walks  out  of  a  room  before  Esquires 
and  Enights.  And  can  we  seriously  believe  that  men  who 
think  it  monstrous  that  this  honorary  distraction  should  be 
given  to  three  Eoman  Cathohcs,  do  sincerely  desire  to  main- 
tain a  law  by  which  a  Eoman  Catholic  may  be  Commander 
in  Chief  with  all  the  military  patronage.  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  with  all  the  naval  patronage,  or  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  chief  influence  in  every  department  of  the 
Government?  I  must  therefore  suppose  that  those  who  join 
ia  the  cry  agaiast  the  three  Privy  Councillors,  are  either  im- 
becUe  or  hostile  to  the  Emancipation  Act. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that,  while  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
is  as  free  from  bigotry  as  he  was  eleven  years  ago,  his  party 
is  more  bigoted  than  it  was  eleven  years  ago.  Tbe  difficulty 
of  governing  Ireland  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Irish  people  is,  I  apprehend,  as  great  now 
as  it  was  eleven  years  ago.  What  then  must  be  the  fate  of 
a  government  formed  by  the  right  honorable  Baronet  ?  Sup- 
pose that  the  event  of  this  debate  should  make  him  Prime 
Minister?  Should  I  be  wrong  if  I  were  to  prophesy  that 
three  years  hence  he  wiU  be  more  hated  and  vilified  by  the 
Tory  party  than  the  present  advisers  of  the  Crown  have 
been?  Should  I  be  wrong  if  I  were  to  say  that  all  those 
hterary  organs  which  now  deafen  us  with  praise  of  him,  will 
then  deafen  us  with  abuse  of  him  ?  Should  I  be  wrono-  if  I 
were  to  say  that  he  will  be  burned  in  effigy  by  those  who  now 
drink  his  health  with  thi^ee  times  three  and  one  cheer  more  9 
Should  I  be  wrong  if  I  were  to  say  that  those  very  gentle- 
men who  have  crowded  hither  to-night  m  order  to  vote  him 
into  power,  wiU  crowd  hither  to  vote  Lord  Melbourne  back  ^ 
Once  already  have  I  seen  those  very  persons  go  out  into  the 
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lobby  for  tbe  purpose  of  driving  tte  rigM  lionorable  Baronet 
from  the  bigli  situation  to  -wliic]!  they  bad  themselves  exalted 
bim.    I  went  out  witb.  them  myself;  yes,  -witbi  tbe  whole 
body  of  Tory  country  gentlemen,  with  the  whole  body  of  high 
Chnrchmen.    All  the  fonr  University  Members  were  with  ns. 
The  effect  of  that  division  was  to  bring  Lord  Grey^  Lord 
Althorpe,  Lord  Brongham,  Lord  Diirham  into  power.  Ton 
may  say  that  the  Tories  on  that  occasion  judged  ill,  that  they 
were  blinded  by  vindictive  passion,  that  if  they  had  foreseen 
all  that  followed  they  might  have  acted  differently.  Perhaps 
so.    But  what  has  been  once  may  be  again.    I  cannot  think 
it  possible  that  those  who  are  now  supporting  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  will  continne  from  personal  attachment 
to  support  him  if  they  see  that  his  policy  is  in  essentials  the 
same  as  Lord  Melbourne's.  I  believe  that  they  have  quite  as 
much  personal  attachment  to  Lord  Melbourne  as  to  the  right 
honorable  Baronet.   They  follow  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
because  his  abilities,  his  eloquence,  his  experience  are  ne- 
cessary to  them ;  but  they  are  but  half  reconciled  to  him. 
They  never  can  forget  that,  ia  the  most  important  crisis  of 
his  public  life,  he  deliberately  chose  rather  to  be  the  victim 
of  their  injustice  than  its  iastmment.    It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  they  will  be  satisfied  by  seeing  a  new  set  of  men  in 
power.  *  Their  maxim  is  most  truly  "  Measm-es,  not  men/^ 
They  care  not  before  whom  the  sword  of  state  is  borne  at 
Dublin,  or  who  wears  the  badge  of  St.  Patrick.   What  they 
abhor  is  not  Lord  l^Tormanby  personally  or  Lord  Ebriogton 
personally,  but  the  great  principles  ia  conformity  vnth  which 
Ireland  has  been  governed  by  Lord  Normanby  and  by  Lord 
Ebriagton,  the  priaciples  of  justice,  humanity,  and  religions 
freedom.  What  they  vrish  to  have  ia  L-eland  is  not  my  Lord 
Haddington,  or  any  other  viceroy  whom  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  may  select,  but  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race,  and  of 
creed  over  creed.    Give  them  what  they  want ;  and  you  con- 
vulse the  empire.    Refuse  them;  and  you  dissolve  the  Tory 
party.    I  believe  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet  himself  is 
by  no  means  without  apprehensions  that,  if  he  were  now 
called  to  the  head  of  affairs,  he  would,  very  speedily,  have 
the  dilemma  of  1829  again  before  him.    He  certainly  was 
not  without  such  apprehensions  when,  a  few  months  ago,  he 
was  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to  submit  to  her  the  plan  of 
an  administration.    The  aspect  of  pubhc  affairs  was  not  at 
that  time  cheering.   The  Chartists  were  stirring  in  England. 
There  were  troubles  in  Canada.    There  were  great  discon- 
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tents  in  the  West  Indies.  An  expedition,  of  wliicli  tlie  event 
was  still  donbtful,  liad  been  sent  into  the  beart  of  Asia.  Tet, 
among  manj  causes  of  anxiety,  tbe  discerning  eye  of  the 
right  honorable  Baronet  easily  discerned  the  quarter  where 
the  great  and  immediate  danger  lay.  He  told  the  House 
that  his  dificulty  would  be  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  that  which 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  his  administration  is  the  strength 
of  the  present  administration.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  en- 
joy the  confidence  of  Ireland ;  and  I  believe  that  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  that  country  will  excite  less  discontent  here  if 
done  by  them  than  if  done  by  him.  He,  I  am  afraid,  great 
as  his  abilities  are,  and  good  as  I  willingly  admit  his  inten- 
tions to  be,  would  find  it  easy  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his 
partisans,  but  hard  indeed  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people. 

It  is  indeed  principally  on  account  of  Ireland  that  I  feel 
soheitous  about  the  issue  of  the  present  debate.  I  well  Imow 
how  httle  chance  he  who  speaks  on  that  theme  has  of  obtain- 
ing a  fair  hearing.  Would  to  God  that  I  were  addressing  an 
audience  which  would  judge  this  great  controversy  as  it  is 
judged  by  foreign  nations,  and  as  it  will  be  judged  hj  future 
ages.  The  passions  which  inflame  us,  the  sophisms  which 
delude  us,  wiU  not  last  for  ever.  The  paroxysms  of  faction 
have  their  appointed  season.  Even  the  madness  of  fanati- 
cism is  but  for  a  day.  The  time  is  coming  when  our  conflicts 
will  be  to  others  what  the  conflicts  of  our  forefathers  are  to 
us ;  when  the  preachers  who  now  disturb  the  State,  and  the 
politicians  who  now  make  a  stalking  horse  of  the  Church 
win  be  no  more  than  Sacheverel  and  Harley.  Then  will  be 
told,  in  language  very  different  from  that  which  now  calls 
forth  applause  from  the  mob  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  true  story 
of  these  troubled  years. 

There  was,  it  will  then  be  said,  a  part  of  the  Mngdom  of 
Queen  Victoria  which  presented  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
rest;  not  from  want  of  natural  fruitfolness,  for  there  was  no 
richer  soil  in  Europe;  not  from  want  of  facHities  for  trade, 
for  the  coasts  of  this  unhappy  region  were  indented  by  bays 
and  estuaries  capable  of  holding  aU  the  navies  of  the  world  : 
not  because  the  people  were  too  dull  to  improve  these  advan- 
tages or  too  pusillanimous  to  defend  thetn;  for  in  natural 
quickness  of  wit  and  gaUantry  of  spirit  they  ranked  high 
among  the  nations.  But  aU  the  bounty  of  nature  had  been 
made  unavailing  by  the  crimes  and  errors  of  man.  In  the 
twelfth  century  that  fair  island  was  a  conquered  province. 
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The  ninoieenlli  century  foinid  it  a  coiupif^nMl  province  stilL 
During'  that  long  interval  nuuiy  ^vcni  dian^^es  Lad  iaker. 
l>liu;e  vvhicli  luul  conduced  to  iJie  <:i:<MU'ral  welfare  of  the  em- 
l)ire:  but  those  duui<,^os  had  only  n^-yravaled  Ihc  misery  of 
Ireland,  The  Itefiunnaiion  canie,  l)rin|jfjn^  io  Kiif^Lind  and 
ScM)tland  divine  truili  and  intrlhH'tuul  liberty.  To  Ireland  it 
brought  only  fresh  calanfities.  Two  n(nv  war  crieW;,  ProteBtiint 
and  Catholic,  animated  ihc  old  loud  h(itwetMi  the  Eiifj^lishry 
and  the  Irishry.  Tht^,  lievolution  oiina^,  1>riu«riujr  to  Mnj^^land 
and  Sc'oihuid  civil  and  Ki)iritnal  Invsloni,  io  Jn^huul  subjuga- 
tion, dej^nnixlai  ion,  perscH'ui  ion.  The  Union  came :  but,  though 
it  joininl  h^fjjislaiurcH,  it  left  hcaris  \\h  widely  dinjohicd  as 
vww  (Jalholic.  .Eniuncipation  caint* :  but  it  came  ioo  lat-e  ;  it 
came  an  a.  con(»eHsi(»n  made  to  and,  havin;jf  excited  un- 
roasonabh^  hopoH,  wan  naturally  followiMl  by  unn^anonable 
disa|>poin<moni..  Then  cunn^  violtMit  irrita-tion,  and  nnnnv 
reus  errors  on  b<>ih  niih^H,  Afj^iiation  ])roduc(Ml  ccxM'cion,  a.nd 
ooercioti  produ(*ed  fn^sh  ajjitation.  DifiicuK.ieR  and  dangt^ra 
went  on  in<'reaHin|^%  till  a  gov(*nnnent  aroH(^  which,  all  other 
incnins  havinj^  failtMb  dci^'rniincMl  io  employ  the  only  means 
that  had  not  yet  Ijoeu  fairly  tried,  juHtiee  and  nuercy.  Tho 
State,  long  the  Htc*pmotbi«r  of  ihe  namy,  and  tho  mother 
only  of  the  few,  b(?camo  for  the  ilrnt  time  the  common  parent 
of  all  the  great  fa.mily.  The  body  of  tho  people  began  to 
look  on  tluur  rtilers  a^  friendH-  Battalion  after  battalion, 
s(iuiidn»n  after  squadron,  wan  withdrawn  from  districts  which, 
as  it  had  till  then  becMi  ilaMii;-ht,  could  be  governed  by  tho 
sword  alone.  Yof.  iht*  secm-ity  of  l>voporty  and  tho  authority 
of  law  becanu*  every  day  more  complete.  Symptoms  ot 
aniendnuMii,  sympioius  such  as  caruiot  be  either  concealed  or 
counterfciled,  begmi  to  appear;  and  theses  who  once  de- 
spaired of  the  (lestini(»s  <if  Irela-nd  bega.u  to  (*n1(»riain  a  confi- 
dent hope  that  she  would  at  l(»ngth  t.iike  atnong  European 
nations  that  high  place  to  which  her  nai-ural  reK<mrce8  and 
the  jntelligcnce  of  lu^r  children  entitle  her  to  aspire. 

In  words  such  as  these,  T  am  ('()ufid<'ni,  will  the  next  gene- 
ration  speak  of  the  events  of  our  time,  Kelyhig  on  tlui  sure 
justice  of  history  and  of  posterity,  I  cai-e  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  whetluM*  w(*  siand  or  falL  That  issut^  ii. 
is  for  tho  1  Touse  to  decider  Wh<*ther  i  h(»  result  will  be  viotory 
or  defeat,  I  know  not.  But  I  kn(>w  that  ther(»  are  d(^feais  not 
less  glorious  tluj-u  any  vietoi^y ;  a.nd  yet  l  ha-ve  shared  iu  sonu^ 

glorious  victories,  Thos(»  wt^ri^  proud  and  happy  days  3  some 

who  sit  on  the  benches  oi>p(»sit(^  can  wc^ll  remember,  and  must, 

vox^.  VIII.  N 
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I  tMnk,  regret  them ; — ^those  were  prond  and  happy  days 
when,  amidst  the  applauses  and  blessings  of  millions,  my 
noble  Mend  led  ns  on  in  the  great  straggle  for  the  Reforxa 
Bill ;  when  hundreds  waited  round  our  doors  till  sunrise  to 
hear  how  we  had  sped ;  when  the  great  cities  of  the  north, 
poured  forth  their  population  on  the  highways  to  meet  the 
mails  which  brought  from  the  capital  the  tidings  whether  the 
battle  of  the  people  had  been  lost  or  won.  Such  days  ray- 
noble  friend  camot  hope  to  see  again.  Two  such  triumphs 
would  be  too  much  for  one  hfe.  But  perhaps  there  still 
awaits  him  a  less  pleasing,  a  less  exhilarating,  but  a  not  less 
honorable  task,  the  task  of  contending  against  superior  num- 
bers, and  through  years  of  discomfiture,  for  those  civil  and 
religious  hberties  which  are  inseparably  associated  with  the 
name  of  his  illustrious  house.  At  his  side  will  not  be  wanting 
men  who  against  all  odds,  and  through  all  turns  of  fortune^ 
in  evil  days  and  amidst  evil  tongues,  will  defend  to  the  last, 
with  unabated  spirit,  the  noble  principles  of  Milton  and  of 
Locke.  We  may  be  driven  from  office.  We  may  be  doomed 
to  a  hfe  of  opposition.  We  may  be  made  marks  for  the 
rancour  of  sects  which,  hating  each  other  with  a  deadly 
hatred,  yet  hate  toleration  still  more.  We  may  be  exposed  to 
the  rage  of  Laud  on  one  side,  and  of  Praise-God-Barebones 
on  the  other.  But  justice  will  be  done  at  last :  and  a  portion 
of  the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  old  champions  and 
martyrs  of  freedom  will  not  be  refused  by  future  generations 
to  the  men  who  have  ia  our  days  endeavoured  to  bind  to- 
gether in  real  union  races  too  long  estranged,  and  to  ejttace, 
by  the  mild  influence  of  a  parental  government,  the  fearfcJ 
traces  which  have  been  left  by  the  misrule  of  ap'es. 
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A  SPEECH 

DBLIVJSRKD  IN 

Tinc  House  ok  Commons  on  thk  7tii  of  Avmi,  IH-UK 


On  tlui  sovonih  of  April,  IH-I-O,  Sir  Jaiuos  (irahain  ninvfil  iljp  fuU 
lowiiif^  ivHoluiiou : 

**Tliut  ii>  n\)\)vnrH  to  Huh  I  louse,  <>!i  considci'jdioij  of  th«  jniprrn 
vt^laiirijLC  to  (Jhimi  prcsonttjd  io  ih'iH  JI(mK<»  ]}y  I'oinniuiui  of  }lvv 
Majosiy,  that  ilio  in{rt'riipiit»ii  in  our  (•ouuiirrcial  and  friendly 
inicM'(JOUx*HO  ^viUl  that  cnuuiiry,  and  iho  hohtiliiirs  which  havo 
Hinco  iakou  ])hu?o,  art^  mainly  to  bo  at<rilmtr»(l  fo  Hit?  want  of 
foroHi'ght  ami  ]>r('cauMon  on  iho  \)nvi  Hi^r  Maj<\sfyV  pro8ont 
adviHors,  In  respect  to  our  rohiiionH  with  Ohtna,  and  ci^pH-iidly 
to  tluur  nen;leot»  to  fiunush  tlin  Suprrini(Mi(h^ijt  at  Oanfoti  with 
])oworfi  and  instriu^tioiifl  calculated  to  pr(»viiie  apiiuBt  th(^  ^rnw- 
iuj^;  (^vilrt  coTniocied  'with  thi»  oontmband  tmdo  in  opium,  ntid 
udapled  to  ihn  tioV€»1  and  dillicult  Bituation  in  whitvh  tlio  Hupi»r« 
infendenf.  waH  jdaccd.** 

As  Soon  us  {h<^  (pu\stion  hud  b«en  put  from  iho  Chair,  ihv  follow- 
ing vSpiMjoh  was  niad(J. 

Tin*  ntotion  wan  rojootiitl,  after  a  dohato  of  tluvo  tii^^his,  by  271 
votcfl  to  201. 

Mr.  Sn-iAKMK, 

If  the  rijflit  lionorable  Baronci,  in  riHinjjf  io  mako  an 
attack  on  tho  (iiovt^nnnent,  was  Jcmuul  to  own  i.hat  h(^  wuh 
iinncrvod  and  overpowered  by  Iur  Bmm  of  tho  iiniiori;inr<^  of 
ilio  q^^estiou  with  which  lie  had  to  th»nl,  one*  wlio  viH«»H  t  o  n^pol 
tliat  attack  inay,  without  any  Bhaiue,  couleHs  that  ho  io<dH 
similar  eniotiouH.  And  y<^t  I  must,  say  tlnit  tho  uuxitdy,  iho 
iratural  and  hecominji,-  anxiety,  with  which  .Her  Mnj(»siy\s 
MiniHters  havo  awaifanl  tho  judj^meut  of  tlu^  Ilouso  tni  ihoso 
papers,  was  not  a  litth^  allayi»d  })y  the  tonus  of  ilu'  ri«^dit 
hoiioruhh^  ,I>ar(MU't\s  moliuu,  and  lias  luvji  still  ni<»ro  jiHavod 
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by  Iiis  speech.  It  -was  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  either  his 
inclination  or  Hs  ability  to  detect  and  to  e2j)ose  any  fault 
whicli  -we  might  have  committed ;  and  we  may  well  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  finding  that,  after  the  closest  examination 
into  a  long  series  of  transactions,  so  extensive,  so  complicated, 
and,  in  some  respects,  so  disastrous,  so  keen  an  assailaiat  could 
produce  only  so  futile  an  accusation. 

In  the  first  j)Iace,  Sir,  the  resolution  which  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  has  moved  relates  entirely  to  events 
which  took  place  before  the  rupture  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment.   That  rupture  took  place  in  March,  1839.    The  right 
honorable  Baronet  therefore  does  not  propose  to  pass  any 
censure^  on  any  step  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment within  the  last  thirteen  months ;  and  it  will,  I  tliink,  be 
generaUy  admitted,  that  when  he  abstains  from  censuring- the 
proceedings  of  the  Government,  it  is  because  the  most  un- 
friendly serutmy  can  find  nothing  in  those  proceedings  to 
censure.   We  by  no  means  deny  that  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  propose  a  vote  expressing  disapprobation  of  what  was  done 
m  1837  or  18b8.   At  the  same  time,  we  cajmot  but  be  grati- 
fied by  leammg  that  he  approves  of  our  present  poUcy,  and  of 
the  measm.es  which  we  have  taken,  since  the  rupture,  for  the 

~4ie^:.^^*^^^^^^^^^ 

It  is  also  to  be  obsei-ved  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
ha.  not  ventured,  either  in  his  motion  or  in  hTs  speech  to 
charge  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  with  any  unwise  Jr  ^W 
act  w,th  any  act  tending  to  lower  the  charactrof  EnSf 

send  suffitLt  SS^eCs^^^tT?^^^^^^ 

stationed  there    STS  .  -f  .  S*"'^  ''^^^^^^''^  ^^^o  was 

is  of  aU  acciluTXt^M  S^^^^^^^^ 

distinct  proof;  for  it  is  of      ^^7''"^^.*^^  ^lest  and  most 

easiest  to  mak;  and  West  to  rS  r  ^^'^""^"'^  ^ 
a  culpable  act  wHch  he  hi  not  "^^"^^^  ^^^^^ 

Uttie  difficulty  in  p^^^      T  ^'^'"^  ««^Paratively 

charge  is  merely  tMrC^e  L  norr",  7^^^ 

series  of  transactions,  done  aU  JhTf  •+ 

to  do,  how  is  he  to  vi^iSe  We^?  ^f^^^'  ^^^^ 

we  are  considerine  has  +Tn-«        v  which 

tie  m^i  ^X^wS't:^? 

^  lett  too  large  a  discre- 
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tion,  was  fifteen  thousand  mUes  from  tliem.  Tlie  claarge 
against  them  therefore  is  this,  that  they  did  not  give  such, 
copious  and  particular  directions  as  were  suf&cient,  in  ererj 
possible  emergency,  for  the  guidance  of  a  functionary  who 
was  fifteen  thousand  miles  oflf.  ISTow,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that,  if  the  papers  on  our  table  related  to  important 
negotiations  with  a  neighbouring  state,  if  they  related,  for 
example,  to  a  negotiation  carried  on  with  France,  my  noble 
friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs"^  might  well  have 
been  blamed  for  sending  instructions  so  meagre  and  so  vague 
to  our  Ambassador  at  Paris.  For  my  noble  friend  knows  to- 
night what  passed  between  our  ambassador  at  Paris  and  the 
French  Miuisters  yesterday ;  and  a  messenger  despatched  to- 
night from  Downmg  Street  wiU  be  at  the  Embassy  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Honore  the  day  after  to-morrow.  But  that 
constant  and  minute  control,  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  is 
boimd  to  exercise  over  diplomatic  agents  who  are  near,  be- 
comes an  useless  and  pernicious  meddling  when  exercised 
over  agents  who  are  separated  from  him  by  a  voyage  of  five 
months.  There  are  on  both  sides  of  the  House  gentlemen 
conversant  with  the  affairs  of  India.  I  appeal  to  those  gen- 
tlemen. India  is  nearer  to  us  than  China.  India  is  far 
better  tno-vvn  to  us  than  China.  Yet  is  it  not  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  India  can  be  governed  only  in 
India?  The  authorities  at  home  point  out  to  a  governor  the 
general  line  of  policy  which  they  wish  him  to  follow ;  but 
they  do  not  send  him  directions  as  to  the  details  of  his  ad- 
ministration. How  indeed  is  it  possible  that  they  should 
send  him  such  directions  ?  Consider  in  what  a  state  the 
affairs  of  this  country  would  be  if  they  were  to  be  conducted 
according  to  directions  framed  by  the  ablest  statesman  resid- 
ing in  Bengal.  A  despatch  goes  hence  asking  for  instruc- 
tions while  London  is  illuminating  for  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
The  instructions  arrive  when  the  French  army  is  encamped 
at  Boulogne,  and  when  the  whole  island  is  up  in  arms  to 
repel  invasion.  A  despatch  is  written  asking  for  instructions 
when  Buonaparte  is  at  Elba.  The  instructions  come  when  he 
is  at  the  Tuileries.  A  despatch  is  written  asking  for  instruc- 
tions when  he  is  at  the  Tuileries.  The  instructions  come 
when  he  is  at  St.  Helena.  It  would  be  just  as  impossible  to 
govern  India  in  London  as  to  govern  England  at  Calcutta. 
While  letters  are  preparing  here  on  the  supposition  that  there 
is  profound  peace  in  the  Camatic,  Hyder  is  at  the  gates  of  Fort 
St.  George.    "While  letters  are  preparing  here  on  the  suppo- 
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sition  tliat  trade  is  flourishing  and  that  the  reyemie  exceeds 
the  expenditure,  the  crops  have  failed,  great  agency  houses 
have  broken,  and  the  government  is  negotiating  a  loan  on 
hard  terms.    It  is  notorious  that  the  great  men  who  founded 
and  preserved  onr  Indian  empire,  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings, 
treated  all  particular  orders  v^hich  they  received  from  home 
as  mere  waste  paper.  Had  not  those  great  men  had  the  sense 
and  spirit  so  to  treat  such  orders,  we  should  not  now  have 
had  an  ludian  empire.  But  the  case  of  China  is  far  stronger. 
For,  though  a  person  who  is  now  writing  a  despatch  to  Fort 
WiUiam  in  Leadenhall  Street  or  Cannon  Row,  cannot  know 
what  events  have  happened  in  Lidia  within  tlie  last  two 
months,  he  may  be  very  intimately  acquainted  vrith  the 
general  state  of  that  country,  with  its  wants,  with  its  re- 
sources, with  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  native  population, 
and  with  the  character  of  every  prince  and  minister  from 
Nepaul  to  Tanjore.   But  what  does  anybody  here  know  of 
China  ?  Even  those  Em-opeans  who  have  been  in  that  empire 
are  almost  as  ignorant  of  it  as  the  rest  of  us.    Everything  is 
covered  by  a  veil,  through  which  a  glimpse  of  what  is  within 
may  occasionally  be  caught,  a  glimpse  just  sufficient  to  set 
the  imagination  at  work,  and  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to 
inform.    The  right  honorable  Baronet  has  told  us  that  an 
Englishman  at  Canton  sees  about  as  much  of  China  as  a 
foreigner  who  should  land  at  Wapping  and  proceed  no  further 
would  see  of  England.    Certainly  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
Wapping  would  give  a  foreigner  but  a  very  imperfect  notion 
of  our  Government,  of  our  manufactures,  of  our  agriculture, 
of  the  state  of  learning  and  the  arts  among  us.    And  yet  the 
iUustration  is  but  a  faint  one.    For  a  foreigner  may,  without 
seemg  even  Wapping,  without  visiting  England  at  all,  study 
oui-  Hterature,  and  may  thence  form  a  vivid  and  correct  idea 
of  our  mstitutions  and  manners.  But  the  literature  of  China 
affords  us  no  such  help.    Obstacles  unparalleled  in  any  other 
country  which  has  books  must  be  surmounted  by  the  student 
who  IS  determined  to  master  the  Chinese  tongue    To  learn 
to  read  is  the  business  of  half  a  life.    It  is  easier  to  become 
such  a  hnguist  as  Sir  WilEam  Jones  was  than  to  become  a 
good  Chmese  scholar.  Ton  may  count  upon  your  Wers  the 
hTZZlT^r  ^.^^l^^^.^-^d  g^^^^^  even  when  stimulated 
dfffitl+T   /T^^  "'"^^       triumphed  over  the 

difficulties  of  a  language  without  an  alphabet.  Here  then  is 
a  country  separated  from  us  physicaUy  by  half  thp  o-lnT^l 
sepaxatedfrom  us  stiH  more  effLLuy  ^y  CZ^;,  ^ 
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the  most  jealous  of  all  governments  and  tlie  hardest  of  all 
languages  oppose  to  the  researches  of  strangers.  Is  it  then 
reasonable  to  blame  my  noble  friend  because  he  has  not  sent 
to  our  envoys  in  such  a  country  as  this  instructions  as  full 
and  precise  as  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  send  to  a 
minister  at  Brussels  or  at  the  Hague.  The  right  honorai|>le 
Baronet  who  comes  forward  as  the  accuser  on  this  occasion  is 
really  accusing  himself.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey.  He  was  himseK  concerned  in  framing 
the  first  instructions  which  were  given  by  my  noble  friend  to 
om'  first  Superintendent  at  Canton.  For  those  instructions 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  frankly  admits  that  he  is  himself 
responsible.  Axe  those  instructions  then  very  copious  and 
minute  ?  Not  at  all.  They  merely  lay  down  general  prin- 
ciples. The  resident,  for  example,  is  enjoined  to  respect 
national  usages,  and  to  avoid  whatever  may  shock  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Chinese  3  but  no  orders  are  given  him  as  to 
matters  of  detail.  In  1834  my  noble  friend  quitted  the 
Toreign  Office,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  to  it.  Did 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  send  out  those  copious  and  exact 
directions  with  which,  according  to  the  right  honorable 
Baronet,  the  Government  is  bound  to  furnish  its  agent  in 
China.  No,  Sir ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  grown  old  in  the 
conduct  of  great  affairs,  knows  better  than  anybody  that  a 
man  of  very  ordinary  ability  at  Canton  is  likely  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  on  an  emergency  arising  at 
Canton  than  the  greatest  pohtician  at  Westminster  can  pos 
sibly  be.  His  Grace,  therefore,  like  a  wise  man  as  he  is, 
wrote  only  one  letter  to  the  Suj)erintendent,  and  in  that  letter 
merely  referred  the  Superintendent  to  the  general  directions 
given  by  Lord  Palmerston.  And  how.  Sir,  does  the  righi 
honorable  Baronet  prove  that,  by  persisting  in  the  course 
which  he  himself  took  when  in  office,  and  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  took  when  in  office.  Her  Majesty's  present  ad- 
visers have  brought  on  that  rupture  which  we  all  deplore  P 
He  has  read  us,  from  the  voluminous  papers  which  are  on  the 
table,  much  which  has  but  a  very  remote  connection  with  the 
question.  He  has  said  much  about  things  which  happened 
before  the  present  Ministry  existed,  and  much  about  things 
which  have  happened  at  Canton  since  the  rupture ;  but  very 
little  that  is  relevant  to  the  issue  raised  by  the  resolution 
which  he  has  himself  proposed.  That  issue  is  simply  this, 
whether  the  mismanagement  of  the  present  Ministry  pro- 
duced the  rupture.  I  listened  to  his  long  and  able  speech,  with 
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the  greatest  attention,  and  did  my  best  to  separate  that  part 
whicli  liad  any  relation  to  his  motion  from  a  great  mass  of 
extraneous  matter.  If  my  analysis  be  correct,  tbe  charge 
which  he  brings  against  the  G-overnment  consists  of  four 
articles. 

The  first  article  is,  that  the  Government  omitted  to  alter 
that  part  of  the  original  instructions  which  directed  the 
Superintendent  to  reside  at  Canton. 

The  second  article  is,  that  the  Government  omitted  to 
alter  that  part  of  the  original  insti'uctions  which  directed 
the  Superintendent  to  communicate  directly  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Emperor. 

The  third  article  is,  that  the  Government  omitted  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  left  at  the 
Foreign  OfS.ce  a  memorandum  recommending  that  a  British 
ship  of  war  should  be  stationed  in  the  China  sea. 

The  fourth  article  is,  that  the  Government  omitted  to 
authorise  an  dempower  the  Superintendent  to  put  down  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects  with  China. 

Such,  Sii',  are  the  counts  of  this  indictment.  Of  these 
counts,  the  fom-th  is  the  only  one  which  will  require  a  length- 
ened defence.  The  first  three  may  be  disposed  of  in  very  few 
words. 

As  to  the  first,  the  answer  is  simple. .  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  did  not  revoke  that  part  of  the  instructions  which 
directed  the  Superintendent  to  reside  at  Canton:  and  it  is 
true  that  this  part  of  the  instructions  did  at  one  time  cause  a 
dispute  between  the  Supermtendent  and  the  Chinese  author- 
ities. Eut  it  is  equally  true  that  this  dispute  was  accommo- 
dated early  in  1837;  that  the  Chinese  Government  furnished 
the  Superintendent  with  a  passport  authorising  him  to  reside 
at  Canton;  that,  during  the  two  years  which  preceded  the 
rupture,  the  Chinese  Government  made  no  objection  to  his 
residing  at  Canton;  and  that  there  is  not  in  all  this  huc^e 
blue  book  one  word  indicating  that  the  rupture  was  caused 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  his  residing  at  Canton.  On  the 
first  count,  therefore,  I  am  confident  that  the  verdict  must 
be,  Not  Guilty. 

^^x?^  ^^^^""^  ^^"^^      ^^^^  ^  answer.    It  is  true 

that  there  was  a  dispute  with  the  authorities  at  Canton  about 
5  w".  of  communication.  But  it  is  equaHy  true  that  this 
dispute  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  The  Chinese  made  a 
concession  as  to  the  channel  of  communication.  The  Super- 
mtendent made  a  concession  as  to  the  form  of  communication. 
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The  question  had  been  thus  set  at  rest  before  the  rupture, 
tind  hiul  a;bsohitely  nothing  to  do  with  the  rupture. 

As  to  the  third  charge,  I  must  tell  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  that  he  ha,s  altogether  misai^prehended  that  memor- 
andum which  he  so  coniidontly  cites.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
did  not  advise  the  Government  to  station  a  ship  of  war  con- 
stantly in  the  China.  soa.s.  The  Duke,  writing  in  1835,  at  a 
time  when  the  regular  course  of  the  trade  had  been  inter- 
rupted, recommouded  that  a  ship  of  war  should  bo  stationed 
near  Canton  "  till  the  trade  should  take  its  regular  peaceable 
course."  Those  arc  His  (Jlrac(^/s  own  words.  Do  they  not  imply 
that,  when  the  trade  had  again  taken  its  regular  peaceable 
course,  it  might  be  right  to  remove  tlic  ship  of  war?  Well, 
Sir,  the  trade,  aftiir  tha.i.  niemoranduiu  was  written,  did  resume 
its  regular  poaceahle  course  :  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
himself  will  admit ;  lor  it  is  part  of  his  own  case  that  Sir 
George  Eoblnson  had  Hucceeded  in  restoring  quiet  and  secxn^- 
ity.  The  third  charge  then  is  simply  this,  tliat  the  Minifi- 
tors  did  not  do  in  a  time  of  perfect  tranquillity  wlxat  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  thought  that  it  would  have  been  right 
to  do  in  a  time  of  trouble. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  come  to  the  fourth  charge,  the  only  real 
charge  ;  for  the  other  three  are  so  futile  that  I  hardly  under- 
stand how  the  right  honorahle  Baronet  should  have  ventured 
to  bring  them  forward.  The  fourth  charge  is,  that  the  Minis- 
ters omitted  to  send  to  the  Superintendent  orders  and  powers 
to  suppress  the  contraband  tra.de,  and  that  this  omission  was 
the  cause  of  the  rupture. 

Now,  Sir,  let  ask  whether  it  was  not  notorious,  when 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  was  in  ojfice,  that  British  subjects 
carried  on  an  extensive  contraband  trade  with  China  P  Did 
the  right  Ixonorable  Ba.ronet  and  his  colleagues  instruct  the 
Superintendent  to  pixt  down  that  trade  ?  Never.  That  trade 
went  on  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  instruct  the  Superin- 
tendent to  put  down  that  trade  ?  No,  Sir,  never.  Are  then 
the  followers  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet,  are  the  followers 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  prepared  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure 
on  us  for  following  the  example  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington?  But  I  am  undorntating 
my  case.  Since  the  i>resent  Ministers  came  into  olilce,  the 
reasons  against  sending  out  such  instructions  woro  much 
stronger  than  when  the  right  honorable  Baronet  wa.^iuoltic(^, 
or  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  office.    Down  to  the 
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montli  of  May,  ISSS,  my  noble  friend  liad  good  grounds  for 
believing  tbat  tlie  Chinese  Government  was  about  to  legalise 
the  trade  in  opium.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  follow  the 
windings  of  Cbdnese  politics.  But,  it  is  certain  that  about 
four  years  ago  the  whole  question  was  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration at  PeMn.  The  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  called 
to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  law  which  forbade  the  trade 
in  opium  was  a  dead  letter.  That  law  had  been  intended  to 
guard  against  two  evils,  which  the  Chinese  legislators  seem 
to  have  regarded  with  equal  horror,  the  importation  of  a 
noxious  drug,  and  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  as  many  pounds  of  opium  came  in, 
and  that  as  many  pounds  of  silver  went  out,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  such  law.  The  only  effect  of  the  prohibition  was  that 
the  people  learned  to  think  lightly  of  imperial  edicts,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  great  sums  expended  in.  the  purchase  of 
the  forbidden  luxury  came  into  the  imperial  treasury.  These 
considerations  were  set  forth  in  a  most  luminous  and  judicious 
state  paper,  dra-^Ti  up  by  Tang  Tzee,  President  of  the  Sacri- 
ficial Offices.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  this  enlightened 
minister  has  been  turned  out  of  offi.ce  on  account  of  his  liber- 
ality :  for  to  be  turned  out  of  office  is,  I  apprehend,  a  much 
more  serious  misfortune  in  China  than  in  England.  Tang 
Tzee  argued  that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt  to  exclude  opium, 
for  that,  while  millions  desired  to  have  it,  no  law  would  keep 
it  out,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  it  had  long  been  brought 
in  had  produced  an  injurio"cis  effect  both  on  the  revenues  of 
the  state  and  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  Opposed  to  Tang 
Tzee  was  Tchu  Sing,  a  statesman  of  a  very  different  class, 
of  a  class  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  confined  to  China. 
Tchu  Sing  appears  to  be  one  of  those  staunch  Consei-^ratives 
who,  when  they  find  that  a  law  is  inefficient  because  it  is  too 
severe,  imagine  that  they  can  make  it  efficient  by  making  it 
more  severe  still.  His  historical  knowledge  is  much  on  a 
par  with  his  legislative  wisdom.  He  seems  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  and  he  informs  his  imperial  master  that  opium  is  the 
weapon  by  which  England  effects  her  conquests.  She  had, 
it  seems,  persuaded  the  people  of  Hindostan  to  smoke  and  swal-^ 
low  this  besotting  drug,  till  they  became  so  feeble  in  body 
and  mind,  that  they  were  subjugated  without  difficulty.  Some 
time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before  the  Emperor  made  up  his 
m.md  on  the  point  in  dispute  between  Tang  Tzee  and  Tchu 
Sing.   Our  Supermtendent,  Captain  ElHot,  was  of  opinion 
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that  the  decision  woTxld  he  in  favor  of  the  rational  view  taken 
hj  Tang  Tzee ;  and  such,  as  I  can  myself  attest,  was,  during 
part  of  the  year  1837^  the  opinion  of  the  whole  mercantile 
community  of  Calcutta.  Indeed^  it  was  expected  that  every 
ship  which  arrived  in  the  Hoogley  from  Canton  would  bring 
the  news  that  the  opium  trade  had  been  declared  legal.  Nor 
was  it  known  in  London  till  May,  1888,  that  the  arguments 
of  Tchu  Sing  had  prevailed.  Surely,  Sir,  it  would  have  been 
most  absurd  to  order  Captain  Elliot  to  suppress  this  trade  at 
a  time  when  everybody  expected  that  it  would  soon  cease  to 
be  contraband.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  must,  I  think, 
himself  admit  that,  till  the  month  of  May,  1838,  the  Govern- 
ment here  omitted  nothing  that  ought  to  have  been  done. 

The  question  before  us  is  therefore  reduced  to  very  narrow 
limits.  It  is  merely  this :  Ought  my  noble  friend  in  May, 
1838,  to  have  sent  out  a  despatch  commanding  and  em- 
powering Captain  Elliot  to  put  doVvn  the  opium  trade  ?  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  right  or  wise  to  send 
out  such  a  despatch.  Consider,  Sir,  -with  what  powers  it 
woiild  have  been  necessary  to  arm  the  Superintendent.  He 
must  have  been  authorised  to  arrest,  to  confine,  to  send 
across  the  sea  any  British  subject  whom  he  might  believe  to 
have  been  concerned  in  introducing  opium  into  China.  I  do 
not  deny  that,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Government 
might  have  invested  him  with  this  dictatorship.  But  I  do 
say  that  the  Government  ought  not  lightly  to  invest  any  man 
with  such  a  dictatorship,  and  that  if,  in  consequence  of 
directions  sent  out  by  the  Government,  numerous  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  had  been  taken  into  custody  and  shipped  off  to 
Bengal  or  to  England  without  being  permitted  to  wind  up 
their  affairs,  this  House  would  in  all  probabiUty  have  called 
the  Ministers  to  a  strict  account.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  by 
sending  such  directions  the  Government  would  have  averted 
the  rupture  which  has  taken  place.  I  will  go  further.  I 
believe  that,  if  such  directions  had  been  sent,  we  should  now 
have  been,  as  we  are,  at  war  with  China ;  and  that  we  should 
have  been  at  war  in  circumstances  singularly  dishonorable 
and  disastrous. 

Eor,  Sir,  suppose  that  the  S^iperintendent  had  been  author- 
ised and  commanded  by  the  Government  to  put  forth  an 
order  prohibiting  British  subjects  from  trading  in  opium ; 
suppose  that  he  had  put  forth  such  an  order ;  how  was  he  to 
enforce  it?  The  right  honorable  Baronet  has  had  too  much 
experience  of  public  affairs  to  imagine  that  a  lucrative  trade 
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will  be  suppressed  by  a  sbeet  of  paper  and  a  seal.  In  Eng- 
land we  LaYe  a  preventive  service  wbicli  costs  ns  half  a 
million  a  year.  "We  employ  more  tlian  fifty  cruisers  to  guard 
our  coasts.  We  bave  six  thousand  effective  men  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  intercept  smugglers.  And  yet  everybody  knows 
that  every  article  which  is  much  desired,  which  is  easily  con- 
cealed, and  which  is  heavily  taxed,  is  smuggled  into  om- 
island  to  a  great  extent.  The  quantity  of  brandy  which 
comes  ill  without  paying  duty  is  known  to  be  not  less  than 
six  hundred  thousand  gallons  a  year.  Some  people  think 
that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  which  is  imported  clandestinely 
is  as  great  as  the  quantity  which  goes  through  the  custom 
houses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  iUicit 
importation  is  enormous.  It  has  been  proved  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  that  not  less  than  four  millions  of 
pounds  of  tobacco  have  lately  been  smuggled  into  Ireland. 
And  all  this,  observe,  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the  most 
efficient  preventive  service  that,  I  believe,  ever  existed  in  the 
world.  Consider,  too^  that  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  opium  is 
far,  very  far  higher,  than  the  price  of  a  pound  of  tobacco. 
Emowing  this,  knowing  that  the  whole  power  of  Eing,  Lords, 
and  Commons  cannot  here  put  a  stop  to  a  traffic  less  easy 
and  less  profitable  than  the  traffic  in  opium,  can  you  believe 
that  an  order  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  opium  would  have 
been  readily  obeyed  ?  Eemember  by  what  powerful  motives 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  would  have  been  impelled  to 
deal  with  each  other.  The  buyer  would  have  been  driven  to 
the  seller  by  something  little  short  of  torture,  by  a  physical 
craving  as  fierce  and  impatient  as  any  to  which  our  race  is 
subject.  For;,  when  stimulants  of  this  sort  have  been  long 
used,  they  are  desired  with  a  rage  which  resembles  the  rage 
.of  hunger.  The  seller  would  have  been  driven  to  the  buyer 
by  the  hope  of  vast  and  rapid  gain.  And  do  you  imagine 
that  the  intense  appetite,  on  one  side  for  what  had  be- 
come a  necessary  of  life,  and  on  the  other  for  riches,  would 
have  been  appeased  by  a  few  lines  signed  Charles  EUiot? 
The  very  utmost  effect  which  it  is  possible  to  believe  that 
such  an  order  would  have  produced  would  have  been  this, 
that  the  opium  trade  would  have  left  Canton,  where  the 
dealers  were  under  the  eye  of  the  Superintendent,  and  where 
they  would  have  run  some  risk  of  being  punished  by  him, 
and  would  have  spread  itself  along  the  coast.  If  we  know 
anything  about  the  Chinese  government,  we  know  this,  that 
its  coast  guard  is  neither  trusty  nor  efficient  3  and  we  know 
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that  a  coast  guard  as  trusty  and  as  efficient  as  onr  own  would 
not  be  able  to  cut  off  communication  between  tlie  merchant 
longing  for  silver  and  the  smoker  longing  for  his  pipe.  Whole 
fleets  of  vessels  would  have  managed  to  land  their  cargoes 
along  the  shore.  Conflicts  would  have  arisen  between  our 
countrymen  and  the  local  magistrates,  who  would  not,  like 
the  authorities  at  Canton,  have  had  some  Imowledge  of 
European  habits  and  feelings.  The  mere  maXiom  jproTdhihm 
would,  as  usual,  have  j)roduccd  tlie  mala  in  sc.  The  unlawful 
traffic  would  inevitably  have  led  to  a  crowd  of  acts,  not  only 
unlawful,  but  immoral.  The  smuggler  would,  by  the  ahnost 
QTOsistible  force  of  circumstances,  have  been  turned  into  a 
pirate.  We  know  that,  even  at  Canton,  where  the  smugglers 
fitand  in  some  awe  of  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent  and 
of  the  oi)ini()n  of  an  English  society  which  contains  many  re- 
sx^ectable  persons,  the  illicit  trad(j  lia-s  cansed  many  brawls 
and  outra.ges.  What,  then,  was  to  be  expected  when  every 
captain  of  a  ship  kiden  with  r.pium  would  have  been  the  sole 
judge  of  his  own  conduct  ?  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  would 
liave  happened.  A  boat  is  sent  ashore  to  fill  the  watercasks 
and  to  buy  fresh  provisions.  The  provisions  are  refused. 
The  sailors  take  them  by  force.  Then  a  well  is  poisoned. 
Two  or  three  of  the  ship's  company  die  in  agonies.  Tlie 
cre^v  in  a  fury  land,  shoot  and  stab  every  man  whom  they 
meet,  and  sack  and  burn  a  village.  Is  this  improbable? 
Have  not  siiriilar  causes  repeatedly  produced  similar  effects  ? 
Do  we  not  know  tha-t  the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  Spain 
excluded  the  ships  of  other  nations  from  her  Transatlantic 
l>osscssions  turned  men  who  would  othervyi5!e  have  been 
honest  merchant  adventurers  into  buccaneers  ?  The  same 
causes  which  raised  iip  one  race  of  buccaneers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  would  soon  have  raised  up  another  in  the  China  sea. 
And  can  we  doubt  what  would  in  that  case  have  been  the 
con'duct  of  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  ?  We  see  that 
Commissioner  Lin  has  arrested  and  confined  men  of  spotlesa 
character,  men  whom  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to- 
suspect  of  being  engaged  in  any  illicit  commerce.  He  did 
so  on  the  ground  tbat  some  of  their  coimtrymen  had  violated 
the  revenue  laws  of  China.  How  then  would  he  have  acted 
if  he  had  learned  that  the  redheaded  devils  had  not  merely 
been  selling  opixnn,  but  had  been  fighting,  plundering,  slay- 
ing, burning  ?  Would  he  not  have  put  forth  a  proclamation 
in  his  most  vituperative  style,  setting  forth  that  the  Outside 
Barbadians  had  undertaken  to  stop  the  contraband  trade,  but 
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that  they  had  been  fonnd  deceivers,  that  the  Superintendent's 
edict  was  a  mere  pretence,  that  there  was  more  smuggling 
than  ever,  that  to  the  smuggling  had  been  added  robbery 
and  murder ;  and  that  therefore  he  should  detain  all  men  of 
the  guilty  race  as  hostages  till  reparation  should  be  made.  I 
say,  therefore,  that,  if  the  Ministers  had  done  that  which  the 
right  honorable  Baronet  blames  them  for  not  doing,  we  should 
only  have  reached  by  a  worse  way  the  point  at  which  we 
now  are. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  gone  through  the  four  heads  of  the  charge 
brought  against  the  G-overnment ;  and  I  say  with  confidence 
that  the  interruption  of  our  friendly  rela,tions  with  China 
cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  any  one  of  the  omissions  men- 
tioned by  the  right  honorable  Baronet.    In  truth,  if  I  could 
feel  assured  that  no  gentleman  would  vote  for  the  motion 
without  attentively  reading  it,  and  considering  whether  the 
proposition  which  it  afSrms  has  been  made  out,  I  should  have 
no  uneasiness  as  to  the  result  of  this  debn,te.    But  I  know 
that  no  member  weighs  the  words  of  a.  resolution  for  which 
he  is  asked  to  vote,  as  he  would  weigh  the  words  of  an  a-i!i- 
davit  which  he  was  asked  to  swear.    And  I  am  aware  tliat 
some  persons,  for  whose  humanity  and  honesty  I  entertain  tlio 
greatest  respect,  are  inclined  to  divide  with  the  right  honor- 
able Baronet,  not  because  they  think  tha,t  ho  lias  proved  his 
case,  but  because  they  have  taken  up  a  notion  tha,t  wo  arc 
making  war  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  tho  Government  of 
Chma  to  admit  opium  into  that  country,  imd  iliat,  therefore 
we  richly  deserve  to  be  censured.    Certainly,  Sir,  if  we  had 
been  guilty  of  such  absurdity  and  such  atrocity  as  those  gen- 
tlemen mipute  to  us,  we  should  deserve  not  onlv  censure  but 
condign  punishment.    But  the  imputation  is  altogether  un- 
founded.   Our  course  was  clear.    We  may  doubt  indeed 
whether  the  Emperor  of  China  judged  well  in  listening  to 
Tchu  Smg  and  disgracing  Tang  Tzee.  We  may  doubt  whether 
It  be  a  wise  poHcy  to  exclude  altogether  from  a-ny  country  a 
drug  which  is  often  fataUy  abused,  but  which  to  those  who 
use  It  rightly  is  one  of  the  most  precious  boons  vouchsafed  by 
Providence  to  man,  powerful  to  assuage  pain,  to  soothe  irri- 
tation, and  to  restore  health.    We  may  doubt  whether  it  bo 
a  wise  policy  to  make  laws  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  tho 

experience  that  revenue  cutters,  custom  house  officers  in 
formers,  wiH  never  keep  out  of  any  country  foreigfw^^^^ 
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of  small  bulk  for  which  consuiners  are  willing  to  pay  high 
prices,  and  will  never  prevent  gold  and  silver  from  going 
abroad  in  exchange  for  snch  luxuries.  We  cannot  believe 
that  what  England;,  with  her  stilfully  organized  fiscal  system 
and  her  gigantic  marine,  has  never  been  able  to  effect,  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  junks  which  are  at  the  command  of  the 
mandarins  of  China.  But,  whatever  our  opinion  on  these 
points  may  be,  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  points 
which  it  belongs  not  to  us  but  to  the  Emperor  of  China  to 
decide.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  keep  out  opium  and  to 
keep  in  silver,  if  ho  could  do  so  by  means  consistent  with 
morality  and  public  law-  If  his  officers  seized  a  chest  of  the 
forbidden  drug,  we  were  not  entitled  to  complain ;  nor  did 
we  complaha.  But  when,  finding  that  they  could  not  sup- 
press the  contraband  trade  by  just  means,  they  resorted  to 
means  flagrantly  unjust,  when  they  imj)risoned  our  innocent 
countrymen,  when  they  insulted  our  Sovereign  in  the  person 
of  her  representative,  then  it  became  oui'  duty  to  demand 
satisfaction.  Whether  the  opium  trade  be  a  pernicious  trade 
is  not  the  question.  Take  a  parallel  case :  take  the  most  ex- 
ecrable crime  that  ever  was  called  a  trade,  the  African  slave 
trade.  You  will  hardly  say  that  a  contraband  trade  in 
opium  is  more  immoral  than  a  contraband  trade  in  negroes. 
We  prohibited  slave  trading :  we  made  it  Ifelony ;  we  made 
it  piracy  5  we  invited  foreign  powers  to  join  with  us  in 
putting  it  down  5  to  some  foreign  powers  we  paid  large 
sums  in  order  to  obtain  their  co-operation ;  we  employed  oxir 
naval  force  to  intercept  the  kidnappers ;  and  yet  it  is  noto- 
rious that,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions  and  sacrifices,  great 
numbers  of  slaves  were,  even  as  late  as  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  introdticed  from  Madagascar  into  our  own  island  of 
Mauritius.  Assuredly  it  was  our  right,  it  was  our  duty,  to 
guard  the  coasts  of  that  island  strictly,  to  stop  slave  ships,  to 
bring  the  buyers  and  sellers  to  punishment.  But  suppose, 
Sir,  that  a  ship  under  Erench  colours  was  seen  skulking  near 
the  island,  that  the  Governor  was  fully  satisfied  from  her 
build,  her  rigging,  and  her  movements,  that  she  was  a  slaver, 
find  was  only  waiting  for  the  night  to  put  on  shore  the  wretches 
who  were  in  her  hold.  Suppose  that,  not  having  a  sufficient 
naval  force  to  seize  this  vessel,  he  were  to  arrest  thirty  or 
foity  Ereneh  merchants,  most  of  whom  had  never  been  sus- 
pected of  sL'ive  trading,  and  were  to  lock  them  up.  Suppose 
that  he  were  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  Erench  consul.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Governor  were  to  threaten  to  starve  his  prisoners 
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to  deatli  unless  tliey  produced  tlie  proprietor  of  tlie  slaver- 
Would  not  the  Frencli  Government  in  sueli  a.  case  have  a 
right  to  demand  reparation:^  And,  if  we  refused  reparation, 
would  not  the  French  Government  have  a  right  to  exact  re- 
paration by  arms  ?  Aiid  would  it  be  enougli  for  vis  to  sa.y, 
"This  is  a  wicked  trade,  an  inlmman  trade.  Think  of  the 
misery  of  the  poor  creatures  who  are  torn  from  their  homes. 
Think  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  pa.ssa,g-e.  Will  you  make 
war  in  order  to  force  us  to  admit  slaves  into  our  eoloxiies  ?" 
Surely  the  answer  of  the  French  would  be,  "  We  arc  not 
making  war  in  order  to  force  you  to  admit  slaves  into  the 
Mauritius.  By  all  means  keep  them  out.  By  all  m(Mi.n« 
punish  every  man,  French  or  English,  whom  you  can  convict 
of  bringing  them  in.  Wliat  we  complain  of  is  tha-t  you  have 
confounded  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  that  you  have 
acted  towards  the  representative  of  our  government  in  a» 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations.  Do  not,  in  your 
zeal  for  one  great  princii)le,  trample  on  all  the  other  great 
principles  of  morality.''  Just  such  are  the  grounds  on  whieh 
Her  Majesty  has  demaaided  reparation  from  China.  And  wa« 
it  not  time  ?  See,  Sir,  see  how  rapidly  injury  luis  followed 
injury.  The  Imj)erial  Commissioner,  enilx^ldencMl  by  the  fa,(.*i- 
Uty  with  which  lie  had  perpetrated  tlui  jirst  oulra-ge,  and 

•  utterly  ignorant  of  the  relative  position  of  his  eornitry  and 

*  ours  in  the  scale  of  power  and  civilisation,  has  risen  in  Ins 
requisitions.  He  began  by  confiscating  pv(>p(.^rty.  His  next 
demand  was  for  innocent  blood.  A  Chines(^  had  been  slain. 
Careful  inquiry  was  made;  but  it  was  iiui>()ssible  to  asec^r- 
tain  who  was  the  slayer,  or  even  to  what,  nation  ilu^  slayer 
belonged.  No  matter.  It  was  notified  to  ihe  Superini-c^ndent 
that  some  subject  of  the  Queen,  iiniocent  or  guilty,  must  be 
delivered  up  to  suffer  dearth.  Tlie  Buperintendeut  refused 
to  comi:)ly.  Then  our  coTiutrymiMi  at  Canton  were  seized. 
Those  who  were  at  Ma.cao  were  driven  thence ;  not  men  alone, 
but  women  with  child,  babies  at  the  breast.  The  fugitlvt^s 
begged  in  vain  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  Our  Lascars,  pcoph^ 
of  a  different  colour  from  ours,  bxit  still  our  fellow  subj(,H'ts, 
were  flung  into  the  sea.  An  Fjuglish  genlh^num  was  barba- 
rously mutilated.  And  was  this  to  be  borne  ?  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  we  ought,  in  oixr  dealings  with  such  a  peoples  hh 
the  Chinese,  to  be  litigious  on  points  of  etiquette.  Tlie  place 
of  our  country  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  not  so  mean 
or  so  ill-ascertained  that  we  need  resent  mere  impertinence, 
which  is  the  effect  of  a  very  pitiable  ignorance.    Conscious  o.f 
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Kuperuu*  power,  we  can  "bear  to  Ixear  oxir  Sovereign  described 
as  a  tributary  of  tlio  Celestial  Empire.  Conscious  of  sxxperior 
knowledge,  wo  can  bear  to  bear  onrsclvcs  described  as  savages 
dcKtitnto  of  every  useful  art.  When  our  ambassadors  were 
required  to  perform  a  prostration,  wlddx  in  Europe  would 
liavo  been  considered  as  degrading,  we  were  rather  amused 
than  irritated.  It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  us  to  have 
recourse  to  arms  on  account  of  au  uncivil  phrase,  or  of  a  dis- 
pute about  a  ceremony.  But  t.his  is  not  a  question  of  phrases 
and  ceremonies.  Tht*  liberties  a,ud  lives  of  Englishmen  are 
at  stjike:  and  it  is  fit  iha.t  all  nations,  civilised  and  unci- 
vilised, should  know  that,  wlunx^ver  the  Englishman  may 
wan(Un',  he  is  followed  by  ih(^  eyti  a.nd  guarded  by  the  power 
of  England. 

1,  wa-s  mu<ih  touched,  and  ho,  I  da.re  say,  woi*e  many  other 
gi'nil(un<^n,  by  apassagt^  in  one  of  Captain  Elliot's  despatc^hes. 
]  nuran  that  imssagc  in  which  ho  desci*ibc8  his  anival  at  the 
iUetory  in  tlu^  moment  of  (^xtrnmo  daiiger.  As  soon  us  ho 
huuled  he  was  HiaTOundedl)y  his  countrymen,  all  in  an  agony 
of  distress  and  despair.  Tlu»  lirwt  thing  which  he  did  was  to 
order  the  British  Ihig  to  bo  brought  from  his  boat  and  planted 
in  the  biilcony.  The  sighi.  immediu.iely  revived  the  hearts  of 
those  who  had  a  minute  before  given  themselves  up  for  lost. 
It  was  natural  tha.t  thoy  shouhl  look  up  with  hope  and  confi- 
d(MiC(*.  to  that  victorious  ilag.  For  it  reminded  them  that  they 
l>('long(Ml  toa<  country  unac<nist(mied  to  defeat,  to  submission, 
or  io  Kha.m(^ ;  io  a  ecjuni  ry  which  had  exacted  sxxch  reparation 
for  tlu^  wrongs  of  her  childnMi  as  had  made  the  em  of  all  who 
luMird  of  it  to  tingle  ;  to  a  country  which  had  made  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  humbU^  luniH<»lf  to  the  dust  before  her  insulted 
Consul;  io  a  country  which  had  avenged  the  victhns  of  the 
Black  Hole  on  tlu^  Eield  of  Plasscy ;  to  a  country  which  had 
not  d<*gt^n(»ra.t<Ml  since  the  great  Protector  vowed  that  he  would 
make  the  name  of  Englishman  as  much  respected  as  ever  had 
been  the  name  of  Roman  citizen.  They  knew  that,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  enemies,  and  separated  by  great 
oceans  a,nd  continents  from  all  help,  not  a  liair  of  their  heads 
woukl  b(^  harmed  with  impunity.  On  this  part  of  the  subject 
I  bttlievti  i-hat  both  the  great  contending  parties  in  this  House 
are  agreed.  I  did  not  detect  in  the  speech  of  the  right  honor- 
al)l<^  Baronet, — and  I  listened  to  that  speech  with  the  closest 
attention, — one  word  indicating  that  ho  is  less  disposed  than 
we  to  insist  on  full  satisfaction  for  the  great  wrong  which  has 
been  done.   I  cannot  believe  that  tha  House  will  pass  a  vote 
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of  censure  so  grossly  unjust  as  that  wHcIl  he  has  moved. 
But  I  rejoice  to  think  that^  whether  we  are  censured  or  not, 
the  national  honor  will  still  be  safe.  There  may  be  a  change 
of  men  5  but,  as  respects  China,  there  will  be  no  change  of 
measures.  I  have  done  ;  and  have  only  to  express  my  fervent 
hope  that  this  most  righteous  quarrel  may  be  prosecuted  to  a 
speedy  and  triumphant  close  5  that  the  brave  men  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  task  of  exacting  reparation  may  perform, 
their  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spread,  throughout  regi  ons 
in  which  the  English  name  is  hardly  known,  the  fame  not 
only  of  English  skill  and  valour,  but  of  English  mercy  and 
moderation  5  and  that  the  overruling  care  of  that  gracious 
Providence  which  has  so  often  brought  good  out  of  evil 
may  make  the  war  to  which  we  have  been  forced  the  means 
of  establishing  a  durable  peace,  beneficial  alike  to  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELrVBREB  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  Stii  of  Fbbrttary,  1841. 


On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jamiarj,  1841,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfom-d  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  copyright. 
The  object  of  this  bill  was  to*  extend  the  term  of  copyright  in  a 
book  to  sixty  years,  reckoned  from  the  death  of  the  writer. 

On  the  fifth  of  TebruaTy  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfonrd  moved  that  the 
bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  In  reply  to  him  the  following 
Speech  was  made.    The  biU  was  rejected  by  45  votes  to  38, 

Thoug-h^  Sir^  it  is  in  some  sense  agreeable  to  approach  a  snb- 
ject  with,  which  political  animosities  have  nothing  to  do,  I 
offer  myself  to  your  notice  with  some  reluctance.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  me  to  take  a  course  which  may  possibly  be  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented  as  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of 
literature  and  literary  men.  It  is  painful  to  me,  I  wiH  add, 
to  oj)pose  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  on  a  question 
which  he  has  taken  up  from  the  purest  motives,  and  which 
he  regards  with  a  parental  interest.  These  feelings  have 
hitherto  kept  me  silent  when  the  law  of  copyright  has  been 
under  discussion.  But  as  I  am,  on  full  consideration,  satisfied 
that  th.e  measm^e  before  us  will,  if  adopted,  inflict  grievous 
injury  on  the  public,  without  conferring  any  compensating 
advantage  on  men  of  letters,  I  thint  it  my  duty  to  avowth.at 
opinion  and  to  defend  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done.  Sir,  is  to  settle  on  what  prin- 
ciples the  question  is  to  be  argued.  Are  we  free  to  legislate 
for  the  public  good,  or  are  we  not  ?  Is  thds  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency, or  is  it  a  question  of  right  ?  Many  of  those  who 
have  written  and  petitioned  against  the  existing  state  of 
things  treat  the  question  as  one  of  right.  The  law  of  nature, 
according  to  them,  gives  to  every  man  a  sacred  and  inde- 
feasible property  in  his  own  ideas,  in  the  fruits  of  his  own 
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reason  and  imagination.  The  legislature  lias  indeed  the 
power  to  take  away  this  property,  just  as  it  has  the  power  to 
pass  an  act  of  attainder  for  cutting  oS  an  innocent  man's  head 
without  a  trial.  But,  as  such  an  act  of  attainder  would  ho 
legal  murder,  so  would  an  a-ct  invading  the  right  of  an  author 
to  his  copy  be,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  legal  robbery, 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  so,  let  justice  be  done,  cost  what  it  may. 
I  am  not  prepared,  like  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  to 
agree  to  a  compromise  between  right  and  expodioncy,  and  to 
commit  an  injustice  for  the  public  convenience.  But  I  must 
say,  that  his  theory  soars  far  beyond  the  reach  of  my  faculties. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go,  on  the  present  occasion,  iuto  a  meta- 
physical inquiry  about  the  origin  of  the  right  of  property ; 
and  certainly  nothing  but  the  strongest  neceswity  wotild  hnid 
me  to  discuss  a  subject  so  likely  to  be  distasteful  to  the 
House.  I  agree,  I  own,  with  Paley  in  thinking  that  property 
is  the  creature  of  the  law,  and  that  the  law  which  creates 
property  can  be  defended  only  on  this  groimd,  that  it  is  a  law 
beneficial  to  mankind.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  debate  that 
point.  Tor,  even  if  I  believed  in  a  natural  right  of  property, 
independent  of  utility  and  anterior  to  legishition,  I  should 
still  deny  that  this  right  could  survive  the  original  proprietor. 
Tew,  I  apprehend,  even  of  those  who  have  studied  in  the  most 
mystical  and  sentimental  schools  of  moral  philosophy,  will  be 
disposed  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  natural  law  of  succession 
older  and  of  higher  authority  than  any  human  code.  If  ihwo 
be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  have  abuses  to  reform  much 
more  serious  than  any  connected  with  the  question  of  oo])y- 
right.  Tor  this  natural  law  can  be  only  one ;  and  the  mod(\s 
of  succession  in  the  Queen's  dominions  are  twenty.  To  go  no 
further  than  England,  land  generally  descends  to  the  eldest 
son.  In  Kent  the  sons  share  and  share  alike.  In  many 
districts  the  youngest  takes  the  whole,  formerly  a  portion 
of  a  man's  personal  property  was  secured  to  his  family ;  and 
it  was  only  of  the  residue  that  he  could  dispose  by  will  Now 
he  can  dispose  of  the  whole  by  will :  but  you  limited  his 
power,  a  few  years  ago,  by  enacting  that  the  will  should  not 
be  valid  ualess  there  were  two  witnesses.  If  a  man  dies  in- 
testate, his  personal  property  generally  goes  according  to  the 
statute  of  distributions ;  but  there  are  local  customs  which 
modify  that  statute.  Now  which  of  all  these  systems  is  con- 
formed to  the  eternal  standard  of  right  ?  Is  it  primogeniture, 
<5r  gavelkind,  or  borough  English  ?  Are  wills  jure  divino 
Are  the  two  witnesses  jure  divino  ?   Might  not  the  2>ara 
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rationabilis  of  our  old  law  liave  a  fair  claim  to  te  regarded  as 
of  celestial  institution  ?  Was  the  statute  of  distributions 
enacted  in  Heaven  long  before  it  was  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment 9  Or  is  it  to  Custom  of  York,  or  to  Custom  of  London 
that  this  preeminence  belongs  ?  Surelj,  Sir^  even  those  who 
hold  that  there  is  a  natural  right  of  property  must  admit  that 
rules  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  effects  of  deceased 
persons  shall  be  distributed  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  originate 
altogether  in  the  will  of  the  legislature.  If  so.  Sir,  there  is 
no  controversy  between  my  honourable  and  learned  friend 
and  myself  as  to  the  principles  on  which  this  question  is  to  be 
argued.  For  the  existing  law  gives  an  author  copyright 
during  his  natural  life ;  nor  do  I  propose  to  invade  that 
privilege,  which  I  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  prepared  to 
defend  strenuously  against  any  assailant.  The  only  point  in 
issue  between  us  is,  how  long  after  an  author's  death  the 
State  shall  recognise  a  copyright  in  his  representatives  and 
assigns ;  and  it  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  disputed  by  any 
rational  man  that  this  is  a  point  which  the  legislatm-e  is  free 
to  determine  in  the  way  which  may  appear  to  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  general  good. 

We  may  now,  therefore,  I  think,  descend  from  these  high 
regions,  where  we  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  clouds, 
to  firm  ground  and  clear  hght.  Let  us  look  at  this  question 
like  legislators,  and  after  fairly  balancing  conveniences  and 
inconveniences,  pronounce  between  the  existing  law  of  copy- 
right and  the  law  now  proposed  to  us.  The  question  of 
copyright.  Sir,  like  most  questions  of  civil  prudence,  is 
neither  black  nor  white,  but  grey.  The  system  of  copyright 
has  great  advantages  and  great  disadvantages ;  and  it  is  our 
business  to  ascertain  what  these  are,  and  then  to  make  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  advantages  may  be  as  far  as 
possible  secured,  and  the  disadvantages  as  far  as  possible  ex- 
cluded. The  charge  which  I  bring  against  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend^s  bill  is  this,  that  it  leaves  the  advantages 
nearly  what  they  are  at  present,  and  increases  the  dis- 
advantages at  least  four  fold. 

The  advantages  arising  from  a  system  of  copyright  are 
obvious.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  supply  of  good 
books :  we  cannot  have  such  a  supply  unless  men  of  letters 
are  liberally  remunerated ;  and  the  least  objectionable  way  of 
remunerating  them  is  by  means  of  copyright.  You  cannot 
depend  for  literary  instruction  and  amusement  on  the  leisure 
of  men  occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  active  Kfe.   Such  men  may 
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occasionally  produce  compositions  of  great  merit.  But  you 
must  not  look  to  such,  men  for  worts  wticli  require  deep 
meditation  and  long  research.  Worts  of  tliat  tind  you  can 
expect  only  from  persons  who  make  literature  tlie  business  of 
their  lives.  Of  these  persons  few  will  be  found  among  the 
rich  and  the  noble.  The  rich  and  the  noble  are  not  impelled 
to  intellectual  exertion  by  necessity.  They  may  be  impelled 
to  intellectual  exertion  by  the  desire  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves, or  by  the  desire  of  benefiting  the  community.  But  it 
is  generally  within  these  walls  that  they  seek  to  signalise 
themselves  and  to  serve  their  fellow  creatures.  Both  their 
ambition  and  their  public  spirit,  in  a  country  lite  this, 
naturally  take  a  political  turn.  It  is  then  on  men  whose  pro- 
fession is  literature,  and  whose  private  means  are  not  ample, 
that  you  must  rely  for  a  supply  of  valuable  books.  Such  men 
must  be  remunerated  for  their  literary  labour.  And  there 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  they  can  be  remimerated.  One 
of  those  ways  is  patronage  5  the  other  is  copyright. 

There  have  been  times  in  which  men  of  letters  looked,  not 
to  the  public,  but  to  the  government,  or  to  a  few  great  men, 
for  the  reward  of  their  exertions.  It  was  thus  in  the  time  of 
Maecenas  and  PoUio  at  Rome,  of  the  Medici  at  Morence,  of 
Lewis  the  Foiu'teenth  in  France,  of  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord 
Oxford  in  this  country.  Now,  Sir,  I  well  know  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  fit  and  graceful,  nay,  in  which  it  is  a 
sacred  duty  to  reward  the  merits  or  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  men  of  genius  by  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  liberality. 
But  these  cases  are  excejptions.  I  can  conceive  no  system 
more  fatal  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  literary  men 
than  one  under  which  they  should  be  taught  to  look  for  their 
daily  bread  to  the  favour  of  ministers  and  nobles.  I  can  con- 
ceive no  system  more  certain  to  turn  those  minds  which  are 
formed  by  nature  to  be  the  blessings  and  ornaments  of  our 
species  into  public  scandals  and  pests. 

We  have,  then,  only  one  resource  left.  We  must  betake 
ourselves  to  copyright,  be  the  inconveniences  of  copyright 
what  they  may.  Those  inconveniences,  in  truth,  are  neither 
few  nor  small.  Copyright  is  monopoly,  and  produces  all  the 
effects  which  the  general  voice  of  mankind  attributes  to  mo- 
nopoly. My  honorable  and  learned  friend  talks  very  con- 
temptuously of  those  who  are  led  away  by  the  theory  that 
monopoly  makes  things  dear.  That  monopoly  makes  things 
dear  is  certainly  a  theory,  as  all  the  great  truths  which  have 
been  established  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
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and  whicli  are  taken  for  granted  in  all  reasonings,  may  be 
said  to  be  theories.  It  is  a  tbeory  in  tbe  same  sense  in  wliicli 
it  is  a  theory^  that  day  and  night  follow  each  other,  that  lead 
is  heavier  than  water,  that  bread  nourishes,  that  arsenic  poi- 
sons, that  alcohol  intoxicates.  If,  as  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  seems  to  thint,  the  whole  world  is  in  the 
wrong  on  this  point,  if  the  real  effect  of  monopoly  is  to  mate 
articles  good  and  cheap,  why  does  he  stop  short  in  his  career 
of  change  ?  Why  does  he  limit  the  operation  of  so  salutary 
a  principle  to  sixty  years  ?  Why  does  he  consent  to  anything 
short  of  a  j)erpetuity?  He  told  us  that  in  consenting  to 
anything  short  of  a  perpetuity  he  was  making  a  compromise 
between  extreme  right  and  expediency.  But  if  his  opinion 
about  monopoly  be  correct,  extreme  right  and  expediency 
would  coincide.  Or  rather  why  should  we  not  restore  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  trade  to  the  East  India  Company  ? 
Why  should  we  not  revive  all  those  old  monopolies  which,  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  galled  our  fathers  so  severely  that,  mad- 
dened by  intolerable  wrong,  they  opposed  to  their  sovereign  a 
resistance  before  which  her  haughty  spirit  quailed  for  the 
first  and  for  the  last  time  ?  Was  it  the  cheapness  and  excel- 
lence of  commodities  that  then  so  violently  stirred  the  indig- 
nation of  the  English  people?  I  believe.  Sir,  that  I  may 
safely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  effect  of  monopoly  generally 
is  to  make  articles  scarce,  to  make  them  dear,  and  to  make 
them  bad.  And  I  may  with  equal  safety  challenge  my  honor- 
able friend  to  find  out  any  distinction  between  copjoright  and 
other  privileges  of  the  same  kind ;  any  reason  why  a  monopoly 
of  books  should  produce  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  was  produced  by  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly 
of  tea,  or  by  Lord  Essex's  monopoly  of  sweet  wines.  Thus, 
then,  stands  the  case.  It  is  good  that  authors  should  be 
remunerated;  and  the  least  exceptionable  way  of  remunerating 
them  is  by  a  monopoly.  Tet  monopoly  is  an  evil.  Eor  the 
sake  of  the  good  we  must  submit  to  the  evil;  but  the  evil 
ought  not  to  last  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  good. 

Now,  I  will  not  affibm,  that  the  existiag  law  is  perfect,  that 
it  exactly  hits  the  point  at  which  the  monopoly  ought  to 
cease;  but  this.  I  confidently  say,  that  the  existing  law  is 
very  much  nearer  that  point  than  the  law  proposed  by  my 
honorable  and  learned  friend.  Eor  consider  this ;  the  evil 
effects  of  the  monopoly  are  proportioned  to  the  length  of  its 
duration.   But  the  good  effects  for  the  sake  of  which  we  bear 
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with  the  evil  effects  are  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  length 
of  its  dtiration.  A  monopoly  of  sixty  years  produces  twice  as 
much  evil  as  a  monopoly  of  thirty  years,  and  thrice  as  much  evil 
as  a  monopoly  of  twenty  years.  Bnt  it  is  by  no  means  the  fact 
that  a  posthmnons  monopoly  of  sixty  years  gives  to  an  aiithor 
thrice  as  much  pleasure  and  thrice  as  strong  a  motive  as  a 
posthnmons  monopoly  of  twenty  years.  On  the  contrary,  the 
difference  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  We  all 
know  how  faintly  we  are  affected  by  the  prospect  of  very  dis- 
tant advantages,  even  when  they  are  advantages  which  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  we  shall,  ourselves  enjoy.  But  an  advan- 
tage that  is  to  be  enjoyed  more  than  half  a  century  after  we  are 
dead,  by  somebody,  we  know  not  by  whom,  perhaps  by  somebody 
mibom,  by  somebody  utterly  unconnected  with  us,  is  really 
no  motive  at  aU  to  action.  It  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  course 
of  some  generations,  land  in  the  unexplored  and  unmapped 
heart  of  the  Australasian  continent,  will  be  very  valuable. 
But  there  is  none  of  us  who  would  lay  down  five  pounds  for  a 
whole  province  in  the  heart  of  the  Australasian  continent.  We 
know,  that  neither  we,  nor  anybody  for  whom  we  care,  will 
ever  receive  a  farthing  of  rent  from  such  a  province.  And  a 
man  is  very  Httle  moved  by  the  thought  that  in  the  year 
2000  or  2100,  somebody  who  claims  through  him  will  employ 
more  shepherds  than  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  will  have  the 
finest  house  and  gallery  of  pictures  at  Victoria  or  Sydney. 
]S"ow,  this  is  the  sort  of  boon  wliich  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  holds  out  to  authors.  Considered  as  a  boon  to  them, 
it  is  a  mere  nuUity;  but,  considered  as  an  impost  on  the 
public,  it  is  no  nullity,  but  a  very  serious  and  pernicious 
reahty.  I  will  take  an  example.  Dr.  Johnson  died  fifty-six 
years  ago.  If  the  law  were  what  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  wishes  to  make  it,  somebody  would  now  have  the  mo- 
nopoly of  Dr.  Johnson's  works.  Who  that  somebody  would 
be  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  we  may  venture  to  guess.  I 
guess,  then,  that  it  would  have  been  some  bookseller,  who 
was  the  assign  of  another  bookseller,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  a  third  bookseller,  who  had  bought  the  copyright  from 
Black  Prank,  the  Doctor's  servant  and  residuary  legatee,  in 
1785  or  1786.  I^Tow,  would  the  knowledge  that  this  copy- 
right would  exist  in  1841  have  been  a  source  of  gratification 
to  Johnson?  Would  it  have  stimulated  his  exertions? 
Would  it  have  once  drawn  him  out  of  his  bed  before  noon? 
Would  it  have  once  cheered  him  under  a  fit  of  the  spleen? 
Would  it  have  induced  him  to  give  us  one  more  allegory,  one 
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aiore  life  of  a  poet,  one  more  imitation  of  Juvenal?  I 
firmly  believe  not.   I  jSrmly  believe  tliat  a  liimdred  years  ago, 
when  lie  was  writing  onr  debates  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, he  would  very  mucli  rather  have  had  twopence  to  buy  a 
plate  of  shin  of  beef  at  a  cook's  shop  underground.  Con- 
sidered as  a  reward  to  him,  the  dijBferjence  between  a  twenty 
years'  term  and  a  sixty  years'  term  of  posthumous  copyright 
would  have  been  nothing  or  next  to  nothing.    But  is  the 
difference  nothing  to  us  ?    I  can  buy  Easselas  for  sixpence ; 
I  might  have  had  to  give  five  shillings  for  it.    I  can  buy  the 
Dictionary,,  the  entire  genuine  Dictionary,  for  two  guineas, 
perhaps  for  less  3  I  might  have  had  to  give  five  or  six  guineas 
for  it.   Do  I  grudge  this  to  a  man  like  Dr.  Johnson  ?  Not  at 
all.    Show  me  that  the  prospect  of  this  boon  roused  him  to 
any  vigorous  effort,  or  sustained  his  spirits  under  depressing 
circumstances,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
such  an  object^  heavy  as  that  price  is.    But  what  I  do  com- 
plain of  is  that  my  circumstances  are  to  be  worse,  and  John- 
son's none  the  better ;  that  I  am  to  give  five  pounds  for  what 
to  him  was  not  worth  a  farthing. 

The  principle  of  copyright  is  this.  It  is  a  tax  on  readers 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  bounty  to  writers.  The  tax  is  an 
exceedingly  bad  one ;  it  is  a  tax  on  one  of  the  most  innocent 
and  most  salutary  of  human  pleasures ;  and  never  let  us  for- 
get, that  a  tax  on  innocent  pleasures  is  a  premium  on  vicious 
pleasures.  I  admit,  however,  the  necessity  of  giving  a  bounty 
to  genius  and  learning.  In  order  to  give  such  a  bomity,  I 
willingly  submit  even  to  this  severe  and  burdensome  tax. 
Nay,  I  am  ready  to  increase  the  tax,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
by  so  doing  I  should  proportionally  increase  the  bounty.  My 
complaint  is,  that  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  doubles, 
triples,  quadruples,  the  tax,  and  makes  scarcely  any  per- 
ceptible addition  to  the  bounty.  "Why,  Sir,  what  is  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  taxation  which  wotdd  have  been  levied 
on  the  public  for  Dr.  Johnson's  works  alone,  if  my  honour- 
able and  learned  friend's  bill  had  been  the  law  of  the  land  ? 
I  have  not  data  sufficient  to  form  an  opioion.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  taxation  on  his  Dictionary  alone  would  have 
amounted  to  many  thousands  of  pounds.  In  reckoning  the 
whole  additional  sum  which  the  holders  of  his  copyrights 
would  have  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public  during  the 
last  half  century  at  twenty  thousand  pounds,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  I  very  greatly  underrate  it.  Now,  I  again  say  that  I 
think  it  but  fair  that  we  should  pay  twenty  thousand  pounds 
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in  consideration  of  twenty  tliousand  pounds  worth  of  plea- 
sure and  encouragement  received  by  Dr.  J ohnsou.  But  I 
think  it  Very  hard  that  we  should  pay  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  what  he  would  not  have  valued  at  five  shillings. 

My  honorable  and  learned  friend  dwells  on  the  claims  of 
the  posterity  of  great  writers.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  it  would 
be  very  pleasing  to  see  a  descendant  of  Shalccsi^care  living  in 
opulence  on  the  fruits  of  his  great  ancestor's  genius.  A 
house  maintained  in  splendour  by  such  a.  pairiniony  would 
be  a  more  interesting  and  striking  object  tha.u  Blenheim  is 
to  us,  or  than  Strathfieldsaye  will  be  t(^  our  children.  But, 
unhappily,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that,  under  any  >syst(un,  such 
a  thing  can  come  to  pass.  My  honorable  and  leanKMl  frieud 
does  not  propose  that  coi)yiight  shall  descend  to  tlio  eldest 
son,  or  shall  be  bound  up  by  irrevocable  entail.  It  i.s  to  be 
merely  personal  property.  It  is  thenar* >re  higlily  iiuprobabL^ 
that  it  will  descend  during  sixty  years  or  ha-lf  that  tiu^m.  from 
parent  to  child.  The  chance  is  that  more  people  than  on^' 
will  have  an  interest  in  it.  They  will  in  all  probability  sell 
it  and  divide  the  proceeds.  The  prico!  wliich  a  booksi'lliM- 
will  give  for  it  will  bear  no  proportion  to  fh(i  sum  whit»h  In* 
will  aftei^wards  draw  from  the  public,  if  his  speculation 
proves  successful.  He  will  give  little,  if  any  tldug,  more 
for  a  teim  of  sixty  years  than  for  a  term  of  ihiriy  uv  fiv(' 
and  twenty.  The  jn-esent  value  of  a.  distant  adva,utagi'  is 
always  small;  but  when  there  is  gi'cat  room  to  dotibt  wlieilK.T 
a  distant  advantage  will  be  any  advantage  at  all,  the  preHoui 
value  sinks  to  almost  nothing.  Such  is  thti  inconstancy  of 
the  public  taste'  that  no  sensible  man  will  ventun^  to  j>ro- 
nounce,  with  confidence,  what  the  sale  of  any  book  publislietl 
in  our  days  will  be  in  the  years  betwetm  1890  and  IDOO.  Tlu.^ 
whole  fashioii  of  thinking  a.nd  writing  liaa  often  undergono 
a  change  in  a  much  shorter  period  tha<n  that  to  whi('h  my 
honorable  and  learned  friend  would  extend  posthnujous 
copyright.  What  would  ha.ve  been  considered  the  best 
literary  property  in  the  earlier  pa-rt  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign?  I  imagine  Cowley's  poems.  Overlea.p  sixty  years, 
and  you  are  in  the  generation  of  which  Pope  asked,  who 
now  reads  Cowley  P  "  "What  works  were  ever  expected  with 
more  impatience  by  the  pubhc  than  f;liose  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  which  appeared,  I  think,  in  1754.  In  1814,  no  book- 
seller would  have  thanked  you  for  the  copyright  of  them  all, 
if  you  had  offered  it  to  him  for  nothing.  What  would  Pater- 
noster Row  give  now  for  the  copyright  of  Hayley's  Triumi)hs 
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of  Temper,  so  mucli  admixed  witlin  tlie  memory  of  many  people 
still  living  ?  I  say,  therefore,  that,  from  tlie  very  nature  of 
literary  property,  it  will  almost  always  pass  away  from  an 
antiLor's  family ;  and  I  say,  that  tte  price  given  for  it  to  the 
family  will  bear  a  very  small  i)roportion  to  the  tax  which  the 
purchaser,  if  his  speculation  turns  out  well,  will  in  the  course 
of  a  long  series  of  years  levy  on  the  pubKc. 

If,  Sir,  I  wished  to  find  a  strong  and  perfect  illustration  of 
the  eJSFects  which  I  anticipate  from  long  copyright,  I  should 
select, — my  honorable  and  learned  friend  will  be  surprised, 
— should  select  the  case  of  Milton's  granddaughter.  As 
often  as  this  biU  has  been  xmder  discussion,  the  fate  of 
Milton's  granddaughter  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  monopoly.  My  honorable  and  learned  friend  has 
repeatedly  told  the  story  with  great  eloquence  and  effect.  He 
has  dilated  on  the  sufferings,  on  the  abject  poverty,  of  this 
iUfated  woman,  the  last  of  an  illustrious  race.  He  tells  us 
that,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  Garrick  gave  her  a 
benefit,  that  Johnson  wrote  a  prologue,  and  that  the  public 
contributed  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  Was  it  fit,  he  asks, 
that  she  should  receive,  in  this  eleemosynary  form,  a  small 
portion  of  what  was  in  truth  a  debt  ?  Why,  he  asks,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  a  pittance  from  charity,  did  she  not  live 
in  comfort  and  luxury  on  the  j)roceeds  of  the  sale  of  her 
ancestor's  works  ?  But,  Sir,  will  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  tell  me  that  this  event,  which  he  has  so  often  and  so 
pathetically  described,  was  caused  by  the  shortness  of  the 
term  of  copyright?  Why,  at  that  time,  the  duration  of 
copyright  was  longer  than  even  he,  at  present,  proposes 
to  make  it.  The  monopoly  lasted  not  sixty  years,  biib  for 
ever.  At  the  time  at  which  Milton^s  granddaughter  asked 
charity,  Milton's  works  were  the  exclusive  property  of  '  a 
bookseller.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  day  on  which'  the 
benefit  was  given  at  Garrick's  theatre,  the  holder  of  the 
copyright  of  Paradise  Lost,  —  I  think  it  was  Tonson,  — 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  against 
a  bookseller,  who  had  published  a  cheap  edition  of  the  great 
epic  poem,  and  obtained  the  injunction.  The  representation 
of  Comus  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  1760;  the  injunc- 
tion in  1752.  Here,  then,  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  long  copyright.  Milton's  works  are  the  property  of  a 
single  publisher.  Everybody  who  wants  them  must  buy  them 
at  Tonson's  shop,  and  at  Tonson's  price.  Whoever  attempts 
to  undersell  Tonson  is  harassed  with  legal  proceedings. 
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TL-Ousauds  who  would  gladly  possess  a  copy  of  Paradise 
Lost,  must  forego  that  great  enjoyment.  And  what,  in  the 
meantime,  is  the  situation  of  the  only  person  for  whom  we 
can  suppose  that  the  author,  protected  at  such  a  cost  to  the 
public,  was  at  all  interested  9  She  is  reduced  to  ntter  desti- 
tution. MUton's  works  are  under  a  monopoly.  Milton^s 
granddaughter  is  starving.  The  reader  is  pillaged ;  but  the 
writer's  family  is  not  enriched.  Society  is  taxed  doubly.  It 
has  to  give  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  poems  ^  and  it  has  at 
the  same  time  to  give  ahns  to  the  only  surviving  descendant 
of  the  poet. 

But  this  is  not  all.    I  think  it  right,  Sir,  to  call  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  House  to  an  evU,  which  is  perhaps  more  to  be 
apprehended  when  an  author's  copyright  remains  in  the 
hands  of  his  family,  than  when  it  is  transferred  to  book- 
sellers.   I  seriously  fear  that,  if  such  a  measure  as  this 
should  be  adopted,  many  valuable  works  will  be  either  totally 
suppressed  or  grievously  mutilated.    I  can  prove  that  this 
danger  is  not  chimerical ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that,  if  the 
danger  be  real,  the  safeguards  which  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  has  devised  are  altogether  nugatory.  That 
the  dajiger  is  not  chimerical  may  easily  be  shown.    Most  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  have  known  persons  who,  very  erroneously  as 
I  think,  but  from  the  best  motives,  would  not  choose  to  re- 
print Fielding's  novels,  or  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  .  Empire.    Some  gentlemen  may  per- 
haps be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  Tom  Jones 
and  Gibbon's  History  were  never  reprinted.  I  will  not,  then, 
dwell  on  these  or  simUar  cases.    I  will  take  cases  respectinc^ 
which  it  is  not  Hkely  that  there  will  be  any  difference  of 
opinion  here ;  cases,  too,  in  which  the  danger  of  which  I 
now  speak  is  not  matter  of  supposition,  but  matter  of  fact 
Take  Eichardson's  novels.    Whatever  I  may,  on  the  present 
occasion,  think  of  my  honorable  and  learned  friend's  judg- 
ment as  a  legislator,  I  must  always  respect  his  judgment  as 
a  critic.    He  wiU,  I  am  sure,  say  that  Eichardson's  novels 
are  among  the  most  valuable,  among  the  most  original  works 
m  our  language    m  writings  have  done  more  to  raise  the 
lame  of  Enghsh  genius  in  foreign  countries.    No  writings 
axe  more  deeply  pathetic.  No  writings,  those  of  Shakespeare 
excepted   show  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.   As  to  their  moral  tendency,  I  can  cite  the  most  re- 

Tp'S^  fr^^^^^         '^"^^"^  Eichardson  as 

one  who  ha<l  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  command  of 
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virtue.    My  dear  and  lionourcd  friend,  Mr.  Wilborforce,  in  ^ 
Im  colebiutod  relip^ious  troatiHO,  wlieti  Hpeakiii^r  of  tlio  un- 
cbrintian  tendency  of  the  faiihionable  novels  of  ib('  (ny-btc^onth 
century,  distinctly  excopt4=i  RicbardnoM  from  tbe  censure. 
Another  excellent  person  wbonx  I  onn  never  nK^ntion  witlx- 
out  respect  and  kiudnesR,  Mrn.  Hannah  More,  ofU*n  declared 
in  cx>nveraation,  and  has  declared  in  one  of  lier  published 
poems,  that  slie  lirst  learned  from  \\u\  writings  of  Iti(}bard- 
son  tho8(^  piinciples  of  jjiety  by  which  her  life  was  ^niided.  I 
may  saft^y  nay  t  hat  bookn  ctdebrati^d  as  works  of  artthroug'b 
the  whole  <'iviliH<^d  world,  and  praiwiMl  for  their  moral  ten- 
dency by  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Wilbcrforcts  by  MrH.  Hannah 
More,  (ui^ht  not  io  be  Huppre.sm^d.    Sir,  it  is  my  iirm  belief^ 
that  if  the  hiw  hiul  b(M*n  what  my  lunionibh*  and  leai^ned 
friend  proiH>sos  U>  make  if, they  wovdd  have  Im^n  Hupprt^Hsed. 
I  r(*menib(»r  JtichardHon'rt  «(ran<lMou  wt^ll ;  ho  wh«  a  eler^^y- 
nnvn  in  ilu^  city  <»f  London  ;  In*  wan  a  mo»t  uprijjfht  and  ex- 
(Mdlent  man  :  bni  he  luwl  conceived  a  8iron|^  prejudice  agaiuHt 
works  of  iieiion.    }Ie  thou«^ht  all  novel-readin*^  not  only 
frivolous  but  ninfuL    He  «ai<l,—  this  I  state  on  fho  authority 
of  ono  of  bin  ch^rical  br4»thri»n  who  is  now  a  bishop, — he 
said  that  he  haxl  never  thonjk^ht  it  right  to  read  ouo  of  his 
j^Crandfather's  b(M»kH.    Huppose,  Bir,  tlnit  the  hiw  laid  been 
what  my  Inanantble  and  leanuMl  friend  would  make  it. 
Bui)po8e  tha,t  iln^  c(ij>yriLrht  of  Bichanlson's  novels  Inid  de- 
Hct^nded,aH  mifj^ht  well  have  lx»en  the  C4ise,  tothis  «>*cnf  hnnan. 
1  lirndy  bt^lit^ve,  that  ho  wotdd  have  thoug'ht  it  sinlnl  to  giv(^ 
i.hem  a  wide  cirtnilation.    I  fimly  believe,  that  he  wouhl 
not  for  a  lumdred  tliotisand  pounds  havo  didiberately  done 
wlnit  he  iht>ught  sinfuh  ilo  would  not  have  repriuicd  thoni. 
And  what  proWction  d<K?8  my  honorable  and  learnt^d  friend 
give  to  the  public  in  such  a  case  ?   Why,  Bir,  what  he  pro- 
poses is  this :  if  a  book  is  not  reprinted  during  five  years, 
any  person  who  wishes  to  reprint  it  may  give  notice  in  the 
London  Oa'/.ett>e :  tlie  advortisenu^nt  must  be  repeated  three 
times :  a  year  must  ©lapse ;  and  ihcn^  if  the  proprit^tor  of 
the  copyright  does  not  put  forth  a  new  edition,  ho  loses  his 
exchisivc  priviU^ge.    Now,  wluit  proU'ction  is  this  to  the 
public?    What  is  a  new  edition      Does  the  hiw  defines  ilie 
number  of  copies  that  nuike  an  <'ditionV    Does  it  linut  llu^ 
])rice  of  a  c<^}>y     Are  twelve*  copies  on  largo  paper,  chargetl 
at  thirty  g\un(MiH  (*ach,  an  edition  V    It  has  been  unual,  when 
monopolies  have  hiH^n  graniiHl,  to  prescribe  n\nnlHn\s  and  U> 
linut  prices.     But  I  do  not  find  that  niy  homu-ubli^  and 
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learned  firiend  proposes  to  do  so  in  the  present  case.  And, 
without  some  snch  provision,  the  security  which  he  offers  is 
manifestly  illusory.  It  is  my  conviction,  that  under  such  a 
system  as  that  which  he  recommends  to  us,  a  copy  of  Clarissa 
would  have  been  as  rare  as  an  Aldus  or  a  Caxton. 

I  will  give  another  instance.  One  of  the  most  instructive, 
interesting,  and  delightful  boolcs  in  our  language  is  BoswelPs 
Life  of  Johnson.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  BoswelPs  eldest 
son  considered  this  book,  considered  the  whole  relation  of 
Boswell  to  Johnson,  as  a  blot  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  faanily. 
He  thought,  not  perhaps  altogether  without  reason,  thjit  his 
father  had  exhibited  himself  in  a  ludicrous  and  degrading 
light.  And  thus  he  became  so  sore  and  irritable  that  at  last 
he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  life  of  Johnson  mentioned. 
Suppose  that  the  law  had  been  what  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend  wishes  to  make  it.  Suppose  that  the  copyright  of 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  had  belonged,  as  it  well  might, 
during  sixty  years,  to  Boswell's  eldest  son.  Wlxat  would 
have  been  the  consequence  ?  An  unadulterated  copy  of  the 
finest  biographical  work  in  the  world  would  have  been  as 
scarce  as  the  first  edition  of  Camden-s  Britannia. 

These  are  strong  cases.  I  have  shown  joxi  that,  if  the  law 
had  been  what  you  are  now  going  to  make  it,  the  finest  prose 
work  of  fiction  in  the  language,  the  linest  biographical  work 
in  the  language,  would  very  probably  have  been  suppressed. 
But  I  have  stated  my  case  weakly.  The  books  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  singularly  inoffensive  books,  books  not  touching 
on  any  of  those  questions  which  drive  even  wise  men  beyond 
the  bounds  of  wisdom.  There  ai-e  books  of  a  very  dijGferent 
kind,  books  wliich  are  the  rallying  points  of  great  political  and 
rehgious  parties.  What  is  likely  to  happen  if  the  copyright 
of  one  of  these  books  should  by  descent  or  transfer  come  into 
the  possession  of  some  hostile  zealot  ?  I  will  take  a  single 
instance.  It  is  only  fifty  years  since  John  Wesley  died  5  and 
all  his  works,  if  the  law  had  been  what  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  wishes  to  make  it,  would  now  have  been  the 
property  of  some  person  or  other.  The  sect  founded  by  Wesley 
is  the  most  numerous,  the  wealthiest,  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  zealous  of  sects.  In  every  parliamentary  election  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Their  numerical  strength  is 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  They  hold  the  memory 
of  their  founder  in  the  greatest  reverence ;  and  not  without 
reason,  for  he  was  unquestionably  a  great  and  a  good  man.  To 
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his  autliority  tliey  constantly  appeiiL  His  works  are  in  tlieir 
oyes  of  the  highest  value.  His  docti^inal  writings  they  regard 
a.s  containing  the  best  system  of  theology  ever  deduced  from 
Scripture.  His  journals,  interesting  even  to  tlic  common 
reader,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  Methodinii :  for  they 
cont^ain  the  whole  history  of  that  singular  polity  wliieh,  wealc 
and  despised  in  its  beginning,  is  now,  affe^r  the  lapse  of  a 
centmy,  so  strong,  ho  {loiuMshing,  aud  so  formidable.  The 
hymns  to  whidi  he  gav()  his  Imprinuitur  are  a  most  important 
part  of  the  public  worship  of  his  followers.  Now,  suppose 
that  the  co]\yriglii'  of  th<»se  works  should  belong  to  some  per- 
son who  holds  the  nuMtiory  of  Wesley  and  the  doctrines  and 
(liscii)line  of  the  Methodists  in  abhorrence.  There  are  many 
such  persons.  Tlu^  EccleKiustical  Courts  are  at  this  very  time 
sitting  on  the  casi^  of  a  clt»rgynian  of  tlu^  Established  Ohurch 
who  refused  (^hrxHtian  burial  to  a  child  bapliiCiMi  by  a  M'etho- 
<liHt  prea.cher.  1  took  up  the  other  day  a  work  which  is  (con- 
sidered as  among  the  numt  respectable  organs  of  a  large  and 
growing  party  in  the  Oluirch  of  England,  and  there  I  saw 
John  Wesley  designated  as  a  forswoni  priest.  Suppose  tliat 
the  works  of  Wesley  wore  stjppressed.  Why,  Sir,  such  a 
grievance  would  bo  enough  to  shako  the  foundations  of  Go- 
vernment. Lot  g('u(l(^ni(»n  who  are  attached  to  the  Church 
reflect  for  a  moment  what  their  feelings  would  be  if  the  Book 
c^f  Common  Pray(?r  were  not  to  bo  reprinf^^d  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  if  the  price  of  a  Book  of  Common  Pra.yor  were  run  up 
to  five  or  ten  giiinoas.  And  then  let  them  determiuo  whether 
they  will  pass  a  law  under  which  it  is  possibh^^  under  which 
it  is  probable,  that  HO  intolerable  a  wrong  may  be  done  to  some 
sect  consisting  perhaps  of  half  a  million  of  persons. 

I  ant  so  sensible,  Sir,  of  the  kindness  with  which  the  House 
has  listetu'd  tio  nu%  that  I  wOi  not  dottiin  you  longer.  I  will 
only  say  this,  that  if  the  measure  boforo  us  should  x>ass,  and 
should  produce  one  tenth  part  of  the  evil  which  it  is  calculated 
to  produce,  and  which  I  fully  expect  it  to  produce,  there  will 
soon  bo  a  remedy,  though  of  a  very  objectionable  kind.  Just 
as  tlxe  absurd  acts  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  game  were 
virtually  repealed  by  the  poacher,  just  as  many  absurd  re ven\ie 
acts  have  been  virtually  n'p<»a.lt'd  by  the  ►'^nuigglcr,  so  will  this 
law  be  virtually  rei>ealed  by  piratical  booksellers.  Atpr(^sout 
ihe  holder  of  copyriglit  has  the  public  feeling  on  his  side. 
Those  who  invade  <;opyright  are  regnrded  as  knaves  who  lake 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  disserving  men.  Every  bcKly 
is  wi^Il  pleased  to  see  them  restrained  by  the  law,  and  com- 
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l^elled  to  refund  tteir  ill-gotten  gains  No  tradesmen  of  ^ood 
repute  will  iave  anything  to  do  with  sncli  disgraceful  trans- 
actions. Pass  this  law:  and  that  feelmg  is  at  an  end.  Men 
very  different  from  the  present  race  of  piratical  booksellers 
will  soon  infringe  this  intolerable  monopoly.  Great  masses 
of  capital  will  be  constantly  employed  in  the  violation  of  the 
law.  Every  art  will  be  emi)loyed  to  evade  legal  pursuit ;  and 
the  wliole  nation  will  be  in  the  plot.  On  which  side  indeed 
should  the  public  sympathy  be  when  the  qucr^tion  is  whether 
some  book  as  popular  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  shall  be  in  every  cottage,  or  whether  it  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  libraries  of  the  rich  for  the  advanta.ge  of  tlu^ 
great-grandson  of  a  bookseller  who,  a  hundred  years  befor(% 
drove  a  hard  bargain  for  the  copyright  with  the  atithor  wlu^n 
in  great  distress  ?  Eemember  too  that,  when  once  it  ceasi^s 
to  be  considered  as  wrong  and  discreditable  to  invade  litcu'siry 
property,  no  person  can  say  where  the  invasion  will  stoj). 
The  public  seldom  makes  nice  distinctions.  The  wholesome 
copyright  which  now  exists  will  share  in  the  disgrace,  a.nd 
danger  of  the  new  copyright  whi(!h  you  are  about  to  create. 
And  you  will  find  that,  in  attempting  to  impose  unrousonabh^ 
restraints  on  the  reprinting  of  the  worlvs  of  the  (h^ud,  you 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  annulled  those  n^,straiiiis  which  now 
prevent  men  from  pillaging  and  defranding  tlui  living.  If  I 
saw.  Sir,  any  probability  that  this  1)111  could  bt^  so  ainendiMl 
in  the  Committee  that  my  objections  might  be  removi^d,  1 
wonld  not  divide  the  House  in  this  sta-ge.  lint  I  am  so  fully 
convinced  that  no  alteration  which  would  not  Hinnxi  insup- 
portable to  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  could  r<»nd(u*  his 
measure  supportable  to  me,  that  I  must  move,  tlu^ugh  wiih 
regret,  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVBBBD  IN 

A  Committee  op  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  April, 

1842. 


On  tlie  third  of  March,  1842,  Lord  Mahon  obtained  permission  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  tlie  Law  of  Copyright.  This  bill  ex- 
tended tho  term  of  Copyright  in  a  book  to  twenty-five  years, 
reckoned  from  tho  death  of  the  author. 

On  tho  sixth  of  April  tho  Honso  wont  into  Comipittee  on  the 
bill,  and  Mr.  Greene  took  the  Chair.  Several  divisions  took  place, 
of  which  tho  result  was  that  tho  plan  suggested  in  the  following 
Speech  was,  with  some  modifications,  adopted, 

Mb.  GtEEENB, 

I  HAVE  been  amused  and  gratified  by  the  remarks  which 
my  noble  friend"^  has  made  on  the  arguments  by  which  I  pre- 
vailed on  the  last  House  of  Commons  to  reject  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  a  very  able  and  accomplished  man,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  My  noble  friend  has  done  me  a  high  and  rare 
honor.  For  this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
speech  made  in  one  Parliament  has  been  answered  in  another. 
I  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  vindicate  the  soundness  of  the 
reasons  which  I  formerly  urged,  to  set  them  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  to  fortify  them  by  additional  facts.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  had  better  discuss  the  bill  which  is  now  on  our  table 
than  the  bill  which  was  there  fourteen  months  ago.  Glad  I 
am  to  find  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the 
two  bills,  and  that  my  noble  friend,  though  he  has  tried  to 
refute  my  arguments,  has  acted  as  if  he  had  been  convinced 
by  them.  I  objected  to  the  term  of  sixty  years  as  far  too  long. 
My  noble  friend  has  cut  that  term  down  to  twenty-five  years. 
I  warned  the  House  that,  under  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
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Talfourd's  bill,  valuable  works  mig-lit  not  improbably  be  sup- 
pressed  by  tbe  representatives  of  authors.  My  noble  friend 
has  prepared  a  clause  which,  as  he  thinks,  will  guard  against 
that  danger.  I  will  not  therefore  waste  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  debating  points  which  he  has  conceded,  but  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  proper  busiaess  of  this  evening. 

Sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  my  noble  friend's 
bm.  Indeed,  I  had  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  of 
last  year.  I  have  long  thought  that  the  term  of  copyright 
ought  to  be  extended.  When  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd  moved 
for  leave  to  briag  in  his  bill,  I  did  not  oppose  the  motion. 
Indeed  I  meant  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  and  to  reserve 
what  I  had  to  say  for  the  Committee.  But  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant left  me  no  choice.  He,  in  strong  language,  begged  that 
nobody  who  was  disposed  to  reduce  the  term  of  sixty  years 
would  divide  with  him.  "  Do  not,''  he  said,  "  give  me  your 
support  if  all  that  you  mean  to  grant  to  men  of  letters  is  a 
miserable  addition  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  to  the  present 
term.  I  do  not  wish  for  such  support.  I  despise  it.''  I^'ot 
wLshing  to  obtrude  on  the  learned  Seqeant  a  support  which 
he  despised,  I  had  no  course  left  but  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  second  reading.  The  circumstances  are  now 
different.  My  noble  friend's  biU  is  not  at  present  a  good  biU; 
but  it  may  be  improved  iato  a  very  good  bill  5  nor  will  he,  I 
am  persuaded,  withdraw  it  if  it  should  be  so  improved.  He 
and  I  have  the  same  object  in  view;  but  we  differ  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  attaining  that  object.  We  are  equally  desirous 
to  extend  the  protection  now  enjoyed  by  writers.  In  what 
way  it  may  be  extended  with  most  benefit  to  them  and  with 
least  inconvenience  to  the  public,  is  the  question. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  is  this.  The  author  of  a 
work  has  a  certain  copyright  in  that  work  for  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  years.  If  he  should  live  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  pubHcation  of  the  work,  he  retains  the 
copyright  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

My  noble  Mend  does  not  propose  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  term  of  twenty-eight  years.  But  he  proposes  that  the 
copyright  shaU  last  twenty-five  years  after  the  author's  death 
Thus  my  noble  Mend  makes  no  addition  to  that  term  which 
IS  certam,  but  makes  a  very  large  addition  to  that  term  which 
isuncertam. 

My  pkn  is  different.  I  would  make  no  addition  to  the  un- 
certain term ;  but  I  would  make  a  large  addition  to  the  cer- 
tain term.  I  propose  to  add  fourteen  years  to  the  twentv- 
eight  years  which  the  law  now  allows  to  an  author.  His  copy- 
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right  will,  ill  tliis  way,  last  till  Ms  death,  or  till  the  expira- 
tion of  forty-two  years,  whichever  shall  first  happen.  And  I 
think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee  that  my  plan  will  be  more  beneficial  to  literature 
and  to  literary  men  than  the  plan  of  iny  noble  friend. 

It  must  surely.  Sir,  be  admitted  that  the  protection  which 
we  give  to  books  ought  to  be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible, 
that  evei-y  book  should  have  a  fair  share  of  that  protection, 
and  no  book  more  than  a  fair  share.  It  would  evidently  be 
absurd  to  put  tickets  into  a  wheel,  with  different  numbers 
marked  upon  them,  and  to  make  writers  draw,  one  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  years,  another  a  term  of  fifty,  another  a  term  of 
ninety.  And  yet  this  sort  of  lottery  is  what  my  noble  friend 
proposes  to  establish.  I  know  that  we  cannot  altogether. ex- 
clude chance.  You  have  two  terms  of  copyright  5  one  certain, 
the  other  uncertain ;  and  we  cannot,  I  admit,  get  rid  of 
the  uncertain  term.  It  is  proper,  no  doubt,  that  an  author's 
copyi'ight  should  last  dui-ing  his  life.  But,  Sir,  though  we 
cannot  altogether  exclude  chance,  we  can  very  much  dimiiiish 
the  share  which  chance  must  have  in  distributing  the  recom- 
pense which  we  wish  to  give  to  genius  and  learning.  By  every 
addition  which  we  make  to  the  certain  term  we  diminish  the 
influence  of  chance ;  by  every  addition  which  we  make  to  the 
uncertain  term  we  increase  the  influence  of  chance-  I  shall 
make  myself  best  understood  by  putting  cases.  Take  two 
eminent  female  waiters,  who  died  within  our  own  memory^ 
Madame  D'Arblay  and  Miss  Austen.  As  the  law  now  stands,. 
Miss  Austen\s  charming  novels  would  have  only  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-three  years  of  copyright.  Tor  that  extra- 
ordinary woman  died  young:  she  died  before  her  genius 
was  fully  appreciated  by  the  world.  Madame  D'Arblay 
outlived  the  whole  generation  to  which  she  belonged.  The 
copyright  of  lier  celebrated  novel,  Evelina,  lasted,  under- 
the  present  law,  sixty-two  years.  Surely  this  inequality  is. 
sufficiently  great,  sixty-two  years  of  copyright  for  Evelina,, 
only  twenty-eight  for  Persuasion.  Bu^  to  my  noble  friend 
this  inequality  seems  not  great  enough.  He  proposes  to  add 
twenty-five  years  to  Madame  D'Arblay's  term,  and  not  a. 
single  day  to  Miss  Austen's  term.  He  would  give  to  Per- 
suasion a  copyright  of  only  twenty-eight  years,  as  at  present, 
and  to  Evelina  a  copyright  more  than  three  times  as  long, 
a  copyright  of  eighty-seven  years.  Now,  is  this  reason- 
able ?  See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  my  plan.  I 
make  no  addition  at  all  to  Madame  D'Ai'blay's  term  of 
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sixty-two  years,  wMcli  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  long  enongh ; 
but  I  extend  Miss  Austen's  term  to  forty-two  years,  wliicli  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  too  mncli.  You  see,  Sir,  that  at  present 
cliance  lias  too  much  sway  in  this  matter  i  that  at  present  the 
protection  which  the  state  gives  to  letters  is  very  unequally 
given.  Ton  see  that  if  my  noble  friend's  plan  be  adopted, 
more  will  be  left  to  chance  than  under  the  present  system, 
and  you  wiH  have  such  inequalities  as  are  unknown" under  the 
present  system.  Ton  see  also  that,  under  the  system  which  I 
recommend,  we  shall  have,  not  perfect  certainty,  not  perfect 
equality,  but  much  less  uncertainty  and  inequality  than  at 
present. 

But  this  is  not  all.  My  noble  friend's  plan  is  not  merely  to 
institute  a  lottery  in  which  some  writers  will  draw  prizes  and 
some  will  draw  blanks.  It  is  much  worse  than  this.  His  lot- 
tery is  so  contrived  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
blanks  will  fall  to  the  best  books,  and  the  prizes  to  books  of 
inferior  merit. 

Take  Shakespeare.  My  noble  friend  gives  a  longer  protec- 
tion than  I  should  give  to  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  Pericles, 
Prmce  of  Tyre  5  but  he  gives  a  shorter  protection  than  I 
should  give  to  Othello  and  Macbeth. 

Take  Milton.  Milton  died  in  1674.  The  copyrights  of 
Milton's  great  works  would,  according  to  my  noble  friend's 
plan,  expire  in  1699.  Comus  appeared  in  1634,  the  Paradise 
Lost  ia  1668.  To  Comus,  then,  my  noble  friend  would  give 
sixty-five  years  of  copyright,  and  to  the  Paradise  Lost  only 
thirty-one  years.  Is  that  reasonable  ?  Comus  is  a  noble  poem : 
but  who  would  rank  it  with  the  Paradise  Lost  ?  My  plan 
would  give  forty-two  years  both  to  the  Paradise  Lost  and  to 
Comus. 

Let  us  pass  on  from  Milton  to  Dryden.  My  noble  friend 
would  give  more  than  sixty  years  of  copyright  to  Dryden's 
worst  works ;  to  the  encomiastic  verses  on  Oliver  Cromwell, 
to  the  Wild  Gallant,  to  the  Eival  Ladies,  to  other  wretched 
pieces  as  bad  as  anything  written  by  Plecknoe  or  Settle :  but 
for  Theodore  and  Honoria,  for  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  for 
Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  forPalamon  and  Arcite,  for  Alexander's 
Feast,  my  noble  friend  thinks  a  copyright  of  twenty-eight 
years  snfficient.  Of  all  Pope's  works,  that  to  which  my  noble 
friend  would  give,  the  largest  measure  of  protection  is  the  vo- 
lume of  Pastorals,  remarkable  only  as  the  production  of  a  boy. 
Johnson's  first  work  was  a  Translation  of  a  Book  of  Travels 
in  Abyssinia,  published  in  1735.    It  was  so  poorly  executed 
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that  in  Ms  later  years  he  did  not  like  to  hear  it  mentioned. 
Boswell  once  picked  np  a  copy  of  it^  and  told  Hs  friend  that 
he  had  done  so.  "  Do  not  talk  about  it"  said  Johnson :  ^'^  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  forgotten."  To  this  performance  my  noble 
friend  would  give  protection  dnring  the  enormous  terra  of 
seventy-five  years.  To  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  he  would  give 
protection  during  about  thirty  years.  Well ;  take  Henry 
Fielding;  it  matters  not  whom  I  take^,  but  take  Fielding. 
His  early  works  are  read  only  by  the  curious^  and  would  not 
be  read  even  by  the  curious,  but  for  the'  fame  which,  lie 
acquired  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  by  works  of  a  very 
diJBferent  kind.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Temple  Beau^  of  the 
Intriguing  Chambermaid,  of  half  a  dozen  other  plays  of  which 
few  gentlemen  have  even  heard  the  names  ?  Tet  to  these 
worthless  pieces  my  noble  friend  would  give  a  term  of  copy- 
right longer  by  more  than  twenty  years  than  that  which  he 
would  give  to  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia. 

Go  on  to  Burke.  His  Httle  tract,  entitled  The  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society,  is  certainly  not  without  merit ;  but  it 
would  not  be  remembered  in  our  days  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
name  of  Burke.  To  this  tract  my  noble  friend  would  give  a 
copyright  of  near  seventy  years.  But  to  the  great  work  on 
the  French  Revolution,  to  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  "Whigs,  to  the  letters  on  the  Eegicide  Peace,  he  would 
give  a  copyright  of  thirty  years  or  Kttle  mor€J. 

And,  Sir,  observe  that  I  am  not  selecting  here  and  there  ex- 
traordinary instances  in  order  to  make  up  the  semblance  of  a 
case.  I  am  taking  the  greatest  names  of  our  literature  in 
chronological  order.  Go  to  othernations ;  go  to  remote  ages ; 
you  will  still  find  the  general  rule  the  same.  There  was  no 
copyright  at  Athens  or  Rome ;  but  the  history  of  the  Greet 
and  Latin  literature  illustrates  my  argumei^t  quite  as  well  as 
if  copyright  had  existed  in  ancient  times.  Of  all  the  plays  of 
Sophocles,  the  one  to  which  the  plan  of  my  noble  friend  would 
have  given  the  most  scanty  recompense  would  have  been  that 
wonderful  masterpiece,  the  (Edipus  at  Colonos.  Who  would 
class  together  the  Speech  of  Demosthenes  against  his  Guar- 
dians, and  the  Speech  for  the  Crown  ?  My  noble  friend,  in- 
deed, would  not  class  them  together.  For  to  the  Speech 
against  the  Guardians  he  would  give  a  copyright  of  near 
seventy  years ;  and  to  the  incomparable  Speech  for  the  Crown 
a  copyright  of  less  than  half  that  length.  Go  to  Rome.  My 
noble  friend  would  give  more  than  twice  as  long  a  terna  to 
Cicero's  juvenile  declamation  in  defence  of  Roscius  Amerinu.s 
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as  to  the  Second  Philippic.  Gro  to  Trance  ;  my  noble  friend 
wonld  give  a  far  longer  term  to  Eacine's  Frk*es  Ennemis  tlian 
to  Athalie,  and  to  Moli^re's  Etonrdi  than  to  Tartuffe.  Go  to 
Spain.  My  noble  friend  wonld  give  a  longer  term  to  forj^otteu 
worts  of  CervanteS;,  works  which  nobody  now  readfl,  than  to 
Don  Quixote.  Go  to  G-ermany.  According  to  niy  iioblo 
friend's  plan,  of  aU  the  worts  of  Schiller  the  Eobb^.'rs  would 
be  the  most  favom^ed  :  of  aU  the  worts  of  G  oeth(\  the  Sorrows 
of  Werter  would  be  the  most  favoured.  I  thank  the  Coni- 
mittee  for  listening  so  kindly  to  this  long  enumcra,ti(>u.  Gen- 
tlemen wiU  perceive;,  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  not  from  pedantry 
that  I  mention  the  names  of  so  many  books  and  authors.  Tint 
just  as,  in  owe  debates  on  civil  affairs,  we  constantly  dniw  il- 
lustrations from  civil  history,  we  must,  in  a  debate  about.  litt^~ 
rary  property,  draw  our  illustrations  from  literary  hiHtoiy, 
Now,  Sir,  I  have,  I  think,  shown  from  literary  history  tluit 
the  effect  of  my  noble  friend's  plan  would  bo  to  give  to  crudii 
and  imperfect  works,  to  third-rate  and  fourth-rate  worlcB,  a 
great  admntage  over  the  highest  productions  of  genius.  It 
is  impossible  to  account  for  the  facts  which  I  have  laid  before 
you  by  attributing  them  to  mere  accident.  Their  number  is 
too  great,  their  character  too  uniform.  We  must  seek  for 
some  other  explanation;  and  we  shall  oanily  fnid  one. 

It  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  the  mind  hIuiU  attain  its 
fuU  power  by  slow  degrees ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
most  vigorous  minds.  Young  mei),  no  doubt,  have  <.>fkm 
produced  works  of  great  merit  j  but  it  would  be  hu possible 
to  name  any  writer  of  the  first  order  whose  juvenile  jxir- 
formances  were  his  best.  That  all  the  most  valuable  books 
of  history,  of  philology,  of  physical  and  metaphysical  sciimce, 
of  divinity,  of  political  economy,  have  been  produced  by  moa 
of  mature  years,  will  hardly  be  disimted. 

The  case  may  not  be  quite  so  clear  as  respects  wor1<H  of 
the  imagination.  And  yet  I  know  no  work  of  the  ima^nna- 
tion  of  the  very  highest  class  that  was  ever,  in  any  ago  or 
country,  produced  by  a  man  imder  thirty-five.  Whtutov<*r 
powers  a  youth  may  have  received  from  nature,  it  is  iitn>uB-. 
sible  that  his  taste  and  judgment  can  be  ripe,  that  his  mind 
can  be  richly  stored  with  images,  that  he  can  have  obHorvt^dl 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  that  he  can  have  studied  the  nicer 
shades  of  character.  How,  as  Marmontel  very  sensibly  miia 
IS  a  person  to  paint  portraits  who  has  never  seen  facesl^  Oil 
the  whde  I  believe  that  I  may,  without  fear  of  contraaictloii, 
affirm  this,  that  of  the  good  boots  now  extant  in  the  world 
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more  tlian  nineteen-twentietlis  were  publislied  after  the  writers 
had  attained  the  age  of  forty.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  erident  that 
the  plan  of  my  noble  friend  is  framed  on  a  vicious  priaciple. 
For,  while  he  gives  to  juvenile  productions  a  very  much 
larger  protection  than  they  now  enjoy,  he  does  comparatively 
little  for  the  worts  of  men  in  the  full  maturity  of  then 
powers,  and  absolutely  nothing  for  any  work  which  is  pub- 
lished during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Hfe  of  the  writer. 
Por,  by  the  existing  law,  the  copyright  of  such  a  work  lasts 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  publication ;  and  my  noble 
friend  gives  only  twenty-five  years  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
writer's  death. 

What  I  recommend  is,  that  the  certain  term,  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  publication,  shall  be  forty-two  years  instead 
of  twenty-eight  years.  In  this  arrangement  there  is  no  un- 
certainty, no  inequality.  The  advantage  which  I  propose  to 
give  will  be  the  same  to  every  book.  No  work  will  have  so 
long  a  copp'ight  as  my  noble  friend  gives  to  some  books,  or 
so  short  a  copyright  as  he  gives  to  others.  IsTo  copyright 
will  last  ninety  years.  No  copyright  will  end  in  twenty- 
eight  years.  To  every  book  published  in  the  course  of  the 
last  seventeen  years  of  a  writer's  life  I  give  a  longer  term  of 
copyright  than  my  noble  friend  gives ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  no  person  versed  in  literary  history  wUl  deny  this, 
— ^that  in  general  the  most  valuable  works  of  an  author  are 
published  in  the  course  of  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his 
Hfe.  I  will  rapidly  enumerate  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the 
great  works  of  English  writers  to  which  my  plan  is  more 
favourable  than  my  noble  friend's  plan.  To  Lear,  to  Macbeth, 
to  Othello,  to  the  Fairy  Queen,  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  to 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum  and  De  Augmentis,  to  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  to  Clarendon's  History, 
to  Hume's  History,  to  Gibbon's  History,  to  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  to  Addison's  Spectators,  to  almost  aU  the  great 
works  of  Burke,  to  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  to 
Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Waverley,  to  all  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  I  give  a  longer  term  of  copyright  than  my  noble  friend 
gives.  Can  he  match  that  list?  Does  not  that  list  con- 
tain what  England  has  produced  greatest  in  many  various 
ways,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  eloquence,  wit,  skilful  por- 
traiture of  life  and  manners  ?  I  confidently,  therefore,  call 
on  the  Committee  to  take  my  plan  in  preference  to  the  plan 
of  my  noble  friend.    I  have  shown  that  the  protection  which 
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"he  proposes  to  give  to  letters  is  -unequal;,  and  unequal  in  the 
worst  way,  I  liave  shown  that  Ms  plan  is  to  give  protection 
to  books  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  merit.  I  shall  move 
when  we  come  to  the  third  clause  of  the  bill  to  omit  tte 
words  "  twenty-five  years/'  and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  clause  I  shall  move  to  substitute  for  the  words  "  twenty- 
eight  years"  the  words  "  forty-two  years."  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  adopt  these  amendments;  and 
I  feel  the  firmest  conviction  that  my  noble  friend's  bill,  so 
amended,  will  confer  a  great  boon  on  men  of  letters  with  the 
smallest  possible  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
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A  STEECH 

T»P.r.XVURKI>  TNT 

The  Housk  ok  Commc^xh  <»n  tui:  Wkd  op  Mky,  1842. 


Oil  the  Rccoiul  (»f  iMay,  iMr.  ThniuaK  Duncoinho,  Mciiil)or  for 

Pmsbury,  pivstnii.<ul  a  poHti(ni,  very  munerottHly  Higntnl,  of  wliioh 
the  pray(»r  was  uh  follcwH : 

"Your  jJotiiicmorH,  tlun'cfon*,  oxt^rcising  their  juHt  oonfltiiuiional 
nght,  doniand  thut  your  Hoiioniblo  Housts  remedy  tho  many 
grom  and  nmniloHi  oviIh  of  wliit^h  your  peiitioncrfl  coxnplain,  do 
immediately,  "without  altoration,  deduction,  or  addition,  pass  into 
a  law  tho  document  entitled  tUo  People's  Charter.*' 

On  tho  followinp^  day  Mr.  Thomna  Ptmcomho  moved  that  tho 
petitioners  fthould  bo  hoard  by  themsolvoe  or  their  Counfiel  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Houro.  Tho  following  Speech  was  made  in  opposition 
to  tho  motion. 
The  motion  wan  rejocted  by  287  votes  to  49. 

Me.  Speaker, 

I  WAS  paxljicjularly  desirous  to  catch,  your  eyo  this  even- 
ing, because,  when  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Rochdale*  was  \mder  discussion,  I  was  unable  to  be  in  my 
place.  I  understand  that,  on  that  occasion,  tho  absence  of 
some  members  of  the  late  Government  was  noticed  in  severe 
terms,  and  w^is  attributed  to  discreditable  motives.  As  for 
myself,  Sir,  I  was  prevented  from  coming  down  to  the  House 
by  illness  :  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  particular  allu- 
sion was  made,  was  detained  elBowherc  by  pure  accident;  and 
T  am  convinced  that  ixo  member  of  tlie  late  admiiuHti'iitiou 
was  withheld  by  any  unworthy  leeliiig  from  avo\vin<j^  Im 
opinions.  My  own  opinions  1  could  have  no  motive  for  din- 
guising.    They  have  been  frequently  avowed,  and  a.vowed 
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oefore  audiences  wMcli  were  not  likely  to  regard  them  with, 
mncli  favour. 

I  stLonld  wisli.  Sir,  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  tera- 
perate  tone  which  has  with  so  much  propriety  been  preserved 
hy  the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Hoine 
Department^  5  but,  if  I  should  use  any  warm  expression^  I 
trust  that  the  House  will  attribute  it  to  the  strength  of  ixiy 
convictions  and  to  my  sohcitude  for  the  public  interests.  No 
person  who  knows  me  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  suspect  me  of 
regarding  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  signed  tlie 
petition  which  we  are  now  considering  with  any  other  feeling- 
than  cordial  good  will. 

Sir,  I  caimot  conscientiously  assent  to  this  motion.  And 
yet  I  must  admit  that  the  honorable  Member  for  Tinsbury -f 
has  framed  it  with  considerable  skill.  He  has  done  his  best 
to  obtain  the  support  of  aU  those  timid  and  interested  poli- 
ticians who  think  much  more  about  the  security  of  their 
seats  than  about  the  security  of  their  country.  It  would  be 
very  convenient  to  me  to  give  a  silent  vote  with  him.  I 
should  then  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  to  the  Chartists  of 
Edinburgh,  "  When  yom-  petition  was  before  the  House  I 
was  on  your  side ;  I  was  for  giving  you  a  full  hearing."  I 
should  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  assure  my  conservative 
constituents  that  I  never  had  supported  and  never  wo-ald 
support  the  Charter.  But,  Sir,  though  this  course  would  be 
very  convenient,  it  is  one  which  my  sense  of  duty  will  not 
suffer  me  to  take.  When  questions  of  private  right  are 
before  us  we  hear,  and  we  ought  to  hear,  the  arguments  of 
the  parties  interested  in  those  questions.  But  it  has  never 
been,  and  surely  it  ought  not  to  be,  our  practice  to  grant  a 
hearing  to  persons  who  petition  for  or  against  a  lawinwhicb. 
they  have  no  other  interest  than  that  which  is  common  be- 
tween them  and  the  whole  nation.  Of  the  many  who  peti- 
tioned agaiQst  slavery,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims^ 
against  the  com  laws,  none  was  suffered  to  harangue  us  at 
the  bar  in  support  of  his  views.  If  in  the  present  case  we 
depart  from  a  general  rule  which  everybody  must  admit  to 
be  a  very  wholesome  one,  what  inference  can  reasonably  be 
drawn  from  our  conduct,  except  this,  that  we  think  the 
petition  which  we  are  now  considering  entitled  to  extra- 
ordinary respect,  and  that  we  have  not  fally  made  up  oxir 
minds  to  refase  what  the  petitioners  ask.  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
fuUy  made  up  my  miad  to  resist  to  the  last  the  change 
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whicli  they  urge  us  to  make  in  tte  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom. I  therefore  think  that  I  should  act  disingenuously  if 
I  gave  my  voice  for  calling  in  orators  whose  eloquence,  I  am 
certain,  will  make  no  alteration  in  my  opinion.  I  think  too 
that  if,  after  voting  for  hearing  the  petitioners,  I  should 
then  vote  against  granting  their  prayer,  I  should  give  them 
just  ground  for  accusing  me  of  having  first  encouraged  and 
then  deserted  them.  That  accusation,  at  least,  they  shall 
never  bring  against  me. 

The  honorable  member  for  Westminster  ^  has  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  language  of  the  petition  will  not  be  subjected 
to  severe  criticism.  If  he  means  literary  criticism,  I  entirely 
agree  with  him.  The  style  of  this  composition  is  safe  from 
any  censure  of  mine;  but  the  substance  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  closely  examine.  What  the  peti- 
tioners demand  is  this,  that  we  do  forthwith  pass  what  is 
called  the  People's  Charter  into  a  law  without  alteration, 
diminution,  or  addition.  This  is  the  prayer  in  support  of 
which  the  honorable  member  for  Finsbnry  would  have  us 
hear  an  argument  at  the  bar.  Is  it  then  reasonable  to  say, 
as  some  gentlemen  have  said,  that,  in  voting  for  the  honor- 
able member's  motion,  they  mean  to  vote  merely  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  the  public  distress  ?  If  any  gentle- 
man thinks  that  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  pubKc 
distress  wonld  be  useful,  let  him  move  for  such  an  inquiry. 
I  will  not  oppose  it.  But  this  petition  does  not  tell  us  to 
inquire.  It  teUs  us  that  we  are  not  to  iaqmre.  It  directs 
us  to  pass  a  certain  law  word  for  word,  and  to  pass  it  with- 
out the  smallest  delay. 

I  shall.  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  request  or  command  of  the 
petitioners,  venture  to  exercise  my  right  of  free  speech  on  the 
subject  of  the  People's  Charter.  There  is,  among  the  six 
points  of  the  Charter,  one  for  which  I  have  voted.  There  is 
another  of  which  I  decidedly  approve.  There  are  others  as 
to  which,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  the  petitioners,  I  could 
go  some  way  to  meet  them.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  of 
the  six  points  on  which  I  am  diametrically  opposed  to  them : 
but  unfortunately  that  point  happens  to  be  infinitely  the 
most  important  of  the  six. 

One  of  the  six  points  is  the  ballot.  I  have  voted  for  the 
ballot  I  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  on 
that  subject. 

Another  point  is  the  abolition  of  the  pecuniary  qnalifica- 
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tion  for  members  of  this  House.  On  tliat  point  I  cordially 
agree  with,  the  petitioners.  Ton  have  established  a  sttfiB.^ 
cient  pecuniary  qualification  for  the  elector ;  and  it  therefore 
seems  to  me  quite  superfluous  to  require  a  pecuniary  qualijg.-. 
cation  from  the  representative.  Everybody  knows  that  many 
Enghsh  members  have  only  fictitious  qualifications,  and  that 
the  members  for  Scotch  cities  and  boroughs  are  not  required, 
to  have  any  qualification  at  all.  It  is  surely  absurd  to  admit 
the  representatives  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  without  any 
qualification,  and  at  the  same  time  to  require  the  represen- 
tative of  Etnsbury  or  Marylebone  to  possess  a  qualification 
or  the  semblance  of  one.  If  the  qualification  really  be  a 
security  for  respectability,  let  that  security  be  demanded 
fi'om  us  wbo  sit  here  for  Scotch  towns.  If,  as  I  believe,  tlie 
qualification  is  no  security  at  aU,  why  should  we  require  it 
from  anybody.  It  is  no  part  of  the  old  constitution  of  tlxe 
reahn.  It  was  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  It 
was  established  by  a  bad  parliament  for  a  bad  purpose.  It 
was,  in  fact,  part  of  a  com-se  of  legislation  which,  if  it  kad 
not  been  happily  in.terrupted,  would  have  ended  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Toleration  Act  and  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  Chartists  demand  annual  parliaments.  There,  cer- 
tainly, I  differ  from  them :  but  I  might,  perhaps,  be  willing 
to  consent  to  some  compromise.  I  differ  from  them  also  as 
to  the  expediency  of  paying  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  of  dividing  the  country  into  electoral  districts.  But  I 
do  not  consider  these  matters  as  vital.  The  kingdom  niiglit, 
I  acknowledge,  be  free,  great,  and  happy,  though  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  received  salaries,  and  though  the  present 
boundaries  of  counties  and  boroughs  were  superseded  by 
new  lines  of  demarcation.  These,  Sir,  are  subordinate  qnes- 
fcions.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  they  are  not  important. 
But  they  are  subordinate  when  compared  with  that  question 
which  still  remains  to  be  considered.  The  essence  of  tlie 
Charter  is  universal  suffrage.  If  you  withhold  that,  it  matters 
not  very  much  what  else  you  grant.    If  you  grant  that,  it 

'  matters  not  at  all  what  else  you  withhold.    H  you  grant  tliat, 

the  country  is  lost. 

I  have  no  blind  attachment  to  ancient  usages.  I  alto^ 
gether  disclaim  what  has  been  nicknamed  the  doctrine  of 
finality.  I  have  said  enough  to-night  to  show  that  I  do  not 
consider  the  settlement  made  by  the  Eeform  BiH  as  one 
which  can  last  for  ever.  I  certainly  do  think  that  an  exten- 
sive change  in  the  polity  of  a  nation  must  be  attended  witli. 
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Berioiis  eTils.  Still  those  evils  may  be  overbalanced  by  ad- 
j  vantages  :  and  I  am  perfectly  ready^  in  every  case,  to  weigh 
the  evils  against  the  advantages,  and  to  jndge  as  well  as  I  can 
which  scale  preponderates.  I  am  bound  by  no  tie  to  oppose 
any  reform  which  I  think  likely  to  promote  the  public  good. 
I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  those 
who  think  that  they  have  proved  the  People's  Charter  to  be 
absurd  when  they  have  proved  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  throne  and  of  the  peerage.  Tor  though 
I  am  a  faithful  and  loyal  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  though 
I  sincerely  wish  to  see  the  House  of  Lords  powerful  and 
respected,  I  cannot  consider  either  monarchy  or  aristocracy 
as  the  ends  of  Government.  They  are  only  means.  ITations 
have  flourished  without  hereditary  sovereigns  or  assemblies 
of  nobles ;  and,  though  I  should  be  very  sony  to  see  England 
a  republic,  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  might,  as  a  republic, 
enjoy  prosperity,  tranquillity,  and  high  consideration.  The 
dread  and  aversion  with  which  I  regard  universal  suffrage 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  I  could  believe  that  the  worst 
effect  which  it  would  produce  would  be  to  give  us  an  elective 
first  magistrate  and  a  senate  instead  of  a  Queen  and  a  House 
of  Peers.  My  firm  conviction  is  that,  in  our  country,  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  incompatible,  not  with  this  or  that  form  of 
government,  but  with  aU  forms  of  government,  and  with 
everything  for  the  sake  of  which  forms  of  government  exist ; 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  property,  and  that  it  is  conse- 
quently incompatible  with  civilisation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  in  this  place  to  go  through  the 
arguments  which  prove  beyond  dispute  that  on  the  security 
of  property  civilisation  depends ;  that,  where  property  is  in- 
I  secure,  no  climate  however  delicious,  no  soil  however  fertile, 
\no  conveniences  for  trade  and  navigation,  no  natural  endow- 
ments of  body  or  of  mind,  can  prevent  a  nation  from  sinking 
I  into  barbarism  5  that  where,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  has  been  created  by 
their  industry  and  laid  up  by  their  self-denial,  society  wiU  ad- 
vance in  arts  and  in  wealth  notwithstanding  the  sterUity  of 
the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  notwithstanding 
heavy  taxes  and  destructive  wars.  Those  persons  who  say 
that  England  has  been  greatly  misgoverned,  that  her  legisla- 
tion is  defective,  that  her  wealth  has  been  squandered  in 
unjust  and  impoHtic  contests  with  America  and  with  Prance, 
do  in  fact  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my 
doctrine.    Por  that  our  country  has  made  and  is  making 
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great  progress  in  all  tliat  contributes  to  tlie  material  comfort 
of  man  is  indispntable.  If  that  progress  cannot  "be  ascribed 
to  the  -wisdom  of  tlie  Government,  to  -what  can  we  ascribe 
it,  but  to  the  diligence,  the  energy,  the  thrift  of  individuals  ? 
Ax.d  to  what  can  we  ascribe  that  diligence,  that  energy,  that 
thrift,  except  to  the  security  which  property  has  during 
many  generations  enjoyed  here  ?  Such  is  the  power 
of  this  great  principle  that,  even  in  the  last  war,  the  most 
costly  war,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  ever  was  waged  in 
this  world,  the  Government  could  not  lavish  wealth  so  fast 
as  the  productive  classes  created  it. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  on  the  institution  of  property  the 
weUbeing  of  society  depends,  it  follows  surely  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  give  supreme  power  in  the  state  to  a  class 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  respect  that  institution.  And, 
if  this  be  conceded,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  grant  the  prayer  of  this  j)etition.  I  entertain 
no  hope  that,  if  we  place  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  males  of  one  and  twenty 
told  by  the  head,  the  institution  of  j)roperty  will  be  respected. 
If  I  am  asked  why  I  entertain  no  such  hope,  I  answer,  because 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  males  of  twenty-one  who  have 
signed  this  petition  tell  me  to  entertain  no  such  hope  5 
because  they  tell  me  that,  if  I  trust  them  with  power,  the 
first  use  which  they  will  make  of  it  will  be  to  plunder  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  who  has  a  good  coat  on  his  back  and  a 
good  roof  over  his  head.  God  forbid  that  I  should  put  an 
unfair  construction  on  their  language  !  I  will  read  their  own 
words.  This  petition,  be  it  remenxbered,  is  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  wishes  of  those  who,  if  the  Charter  ever 
becomes  law,  will  return  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  these  are  their  words:  "Your  petitioners 
complain,  that  they  are  enormously  ta.xed  to  pay  the  interest 
of  what  is  called  the  national  debt,  a  debt  amounting  at 
present  to  eight  hundred  millions,  being  only  a  portion  of 
the  enormous  amount  expended  in  cruel  and  expensive  wars 
for  the  suppression  of  all  liberty  by  men  not  authorised  by 
the  people,  and  who  consequently  had  no  right  to  tax  pos- 
terity for  the  outrages  committed  by  them  upon  mankind.^' 
If  these  words  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  the  present 
generation  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  public  debt  incurred  by 
our  rulers  in  p)ast  times,  and  that  a  national  bankruptcy 
would  be  both  just  and  politic.  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  to 
be  impossible  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  right  of  a 
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fiindliolder  to  Ms  dividends  and  the  right  of  a  landowner  to 
his  rents.  And,  to  do  the  petitioners  jnstice,  I  mnst  say 
that  they  seem  to  he  much  of  the  same  mind.  They  are  for 
dealuig  with  fundholder  and  landowner  alike.  They  tell  us 
that  nothing  will  "  unshacMe  labour  j&'om  its  misery,  until 
the  people  possess  that  power  under  which  all  monopoly  and 
oppression  must  cease  ;  and  your  petitioners  respectfully 
mention  the  existing  monopolies  of  the  suffrage;,  of  paper 
money,  of  machinery,  of  land,  of  the  public  press,  of  rehgion, 
of  the  means  of  traveUing  and  ti*ansit,  and  a  host  of  other 
evils  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  arising  from  class  legisla- 
tion." Absurd  as  this  hubbub  of  words  is,  part  of  it  is 
intelligible  enough.  What  can  the  monopoly  of  land  mean, 
except  property  in  land  ?  The  only  monopoly  of  land  which 
exists  in  England  is  this,  that  nobody  can  sell  an  acre  of 
land  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  And  what  can  the  mo- 
nopoly of  machinery  mean  but  property  ia  machinery  ? 
Another  monopoly  which  is  to  cease  is  the  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  travelling.  In  other  word,  all  the  canal  propei^ty 
and  railway  property  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  confiscated. 
What  other  sense  do  the  words  bear?  And  these  are 
only  specimens  of  the  reforms  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
petition,  are  to  unshacHe  labour  from  its  misery.  There 
remains,  it  seems,  a  host  of  similar  monopolies  too  numerous 
to  mention ;  the  monopoly,  I  presume,  which  a  draper  has  of 
his  own  stock  of  cloth  3  the  monopoly  which  a  hatter  has  of 
his  own  stock  of  hats ;  the  monopoly  which  we  all  have  of 
our  fumitare,  bedding,  and  clothes.  In  short,  the  petitioners 
ask  you  to  give  them  power  in  order  that  they  may  not  leave 
a  man  of  a  hundred  a  year  in  the  realm. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  throw  any  blame  on  the  ignorant 
crowds  which  have  flocked  to  the  tables  where  this  petition 
was  exhibited.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  labour- 
ing people  should  be  deceived  by  the  arts  of  such  men  as  the 
author  of  this  absurd  and  wicked  composition.  We  ourselves, 
with  all  our  advantages  of  education,  are  often  very  credulous, 
very  impatient,  veiy  shortsighted,  when  we  are  tried  by 
pecuniary  distress  or  bodily  ]3ain.  We  often  resort  to  means 
of  immediate  rehef  which,  as  Reason  teUs  us,  if  we  would 
listen  to  her,  are  certain  to  aggTavate  our  sufferings.  Men 
of  great  abihties  and  knowledge  have  ruined  their  estates  and 
their  constitutions  in  this  way.  How  then  can  we  wonder 
that  men  less  instructed  than  om-selves,  and  tried  by  priva- 
tions such  as  we  have  never  known,  should  be  easily  misled 
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by  moiHitebanks  who  promise  impossibilities?  Imagine  a 
well  meaning  laborious  mechanic  fondly  attached  to  his  wife 
and  children.  Bad  times  come.  He  sees  the  wife  whom  he 
loves  grow  thinner  and  paler  every  day.  His  little  ones  cry 
for  bread  3  and  he  has  none  to  give  them.  Then  come  the 
professional  agitators,  the  temptersy  and  tell  him  that  there 
is  enough  and  more  than  enough  for  everybody,  and  that  he 
has  too  little  only  because  landed  gentlemen,  fundholders, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  railway  proprietors,  shopkeepers, 
have  too  much.  Is  it  strange  that  the  poor  man  should  be 
deluded,  and  should  eagerly  sign  such  a  petition  as  this  9 
The  hiequality  with  which  wealth  is  distributed  forces  itself 
on  everybody's  notice.  It  is  at  once  perceived  by  the  eye. 
The  reasons  which  irrefragably  prove  this  inequality  to  be 
necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  all  classes  are  not  equally 
obvious.  Our  honest  working  man  has  not  received  such 
an  education  as  enables  him  to  understand  that  the  utmost 
distress  that  he  has  ever  known  is  prosperity,  when  compared 
with  the  distress  which  he  would  have  to  endure  if  there 
were  a  single  month  of  general  anarchy  and  plunder.  But 
you  say.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  labourer  that  he  is  not  well 
educated.  Most  true.  It  is  not  his  fault.  But,  though  he 
has  no  share  in  the  fault,  he  will,  if  you  are  foolish  enougk 
to  give  him  supreme  power  in  the  state,  have  a  very  large 
share  of  the  punishment.  Tou  say  that,  if  the  Government 
had  not  culpably  omitted  to  establish  a  good  system  of  public 
instruction,  the  petitioners  would  have  been  fit  for  the 
elective  franchise.  But  is  that  a  reason  for  giving  them  the 
franchise  when  their  own  petition  proves  that  they  are  not 
fit  for  it,  when  they  give  us  fair  notice  that,  if  we  let  them 
have  it,  they  will  use  it  to  our  ruin  and  their  own  ?  It  is 
not  necessary  now  to  inquire  whether,  with  universal  educa- 
tion, we  could  ,  safely  have  universal  suffrage.  What  we  are 
asked  to  do  is  to  give  universal  suffrage  before  there  is  uni- 
versal education.  Have  I  any  unkind  feeling  towards  these 
poor  people  ?  'So  more  than  I  have  to  a  sick  friend  who 
implores  me  to  give  him  a  glass  of  iced  water  which  the 
physician  has  forbidden.  No  more  than  a  humane  collector 
in  India  has  to  those  poor  peasants  who  in  a  season  of 
scarcity  crowd  round  the  granaries  and  beg  with  tears  and 
piteous  gestures  that  the  doors  may  be  opened  and  the  rice 
distributed.  I  would  not  give  the  draught  of  water,  because 
1  know  that  it  would  be  poison.  I  would  not  give  up  the 
keys  of  the  granary,  because  I  know  that,  by  doing  so,  I 
should  turn  a  scarcity  into  a  famine.    And  in  the  same  way 
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I  would  not  yield  to  the  importunity  of  multitudes  who, 
exasperated  by  suffering  and  blinded  by  ignorance^  demand 
witL.  wild  vehemence  the  liberty  to  destroy  themselves. 

But  it  is  said.  Ton  must  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
this  petition.  It  is  very  foolish,  no  doubt^  and  disgraceful 
to  the  author,  be  he  who  he  may.  But  you  must  not  suppose 
that  those  who  signed  it  approve  of  it.  They  have  merely 
put  their  names  or  their  marks  without  weighing  the  sense 
of  the  document  which  they  subscribed.  Surely,  Sir,  of  all 
reasons  that  ever  were  given  for  receiving  a  petition  with  pe- 
culiar honors,  the  strangest  is  that  it  expresses  sentiments 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  real  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  signed  it.  And  it  is  a  not  less  strange  reason  for  giving 
men  supreme  power  in  a  state  that  they  sign  pohtical  mani- 
festoes of  the  highest  importance  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  know  what  the  contents  are.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  believe  that,  if  the  petitioners  had  the  power  which  they 
demand,  they  would  not  use  it  as  they  threaten  ?  During  a 
long  course  of  years,  numerous  speakers  and  writers,  some  of 
them  ignorant,  others  dishonest,  have  been  constantly  repre- 
senting the  Grovemmentas  able  to  do,  and  bound  to  do,  things 
which  no  Government  can,  without  great  injury  to  the 
country,  attempt  to  do.  Every  man  of  sense  knows  that  the 
people  support  the  Government.  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chartist  philosophers  is  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  the  people.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that 
our  rulers  possess,  somewhere  or  other,  an  inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
and,  from  mere  hardheartedness,  refuse  to  distribute  the 
contents  of  this  magazine  among  the  poor.  We  have  all  of 
us  read  speeches  and  tracts  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  we  who  sit  here  have  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  of  sending  a  shower  of  mamia  on  the  West  Hiding, 
of  striking  the  earth  and  furnishing  all  the  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire with  abundance  of  pure  water,  of  feeding  all  the  cot- 
tonspirmers  and  weavers  who  are  out  of  work  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes.  There  is  not  a  working  man  who  has  not 
heard  harangues  and  read  newspapers  in  which  these  follies 
are  taught.  And  do  you  believe  that  as  soon  as  you  give  the 
working  men  absolute  and  irresistible  power  they  will  forget 
all  this?  Tes,  Sir,  absolute  and  irresistible  power.  The 
Charter  would  give  them  no  less.  In  every  constituent  body 
throughout  the  empire  the  working  men  will,  if  we  grant 
the  prayer  of  this  petition,  be  an  irresistible  majority.  la 
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every  constituent  "body  capital  will  be  placed  at  the  feet  of 
labour  5  knowledge  will  be  borne  down  by  ignorance ;  and 
is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  result  must  be  ?    Tlie  honor- 
able Member  for  Bath  and  the  honorable  Member  for  Eoch- 
dale  are  now  considered  as  very  democratic  members  of 
Parliament.    They  would  occupy  a  very  different  position 
in  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  universal  suffirage,  if 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  seats.    They  would,  I  believe, 
honestly  oppose  every  attempt  to  rob  the  public  creditor. 
Tliey  would  manfolly  say  "  Justice  and  the  public  good  re- 
quire that  this  sum  of  thirty  millions  a  year  should  be  paid  f 
and  they  would  immediately  be  reviled  as  aristocrats,  mono- 
polists, oppressors  of  the  poor,  defenders  of  old  abuses.  And 
as  to  land,  is  it  possible  to  beheve  that  the  millions  who 
have  been  so  long  and  loudly  told  that  the  land  is  their 
estate,  and  is  wrongfujly  kept  from  them,  should  not,  when 
they  have  supreme  power,  use  that  power  to  enforce  what 
they  think  their  rights  ?   What  could  follow  but  one  vast 
spoliation  ?    One  vast  spoliation  !  That  would  be  bad  enough. 
That  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  fell  on  our 
country.    Yet  would  that  a  single  vast  spoliation  were  the 
worst !    No,  Sir ;  in  the  lowest  deep  there  would  be  a  lower 
deep.    The  first  spoliation  would  not  be  the  last.    How  cotdd 
it?    AH  the  causes  which  had  produced  the  first  spoliation 
would  still  operate.    They  would  operate  more  powerfiJly 
than  before.    The  distress  would  be  far   greater  than 
before.    The  fences  which  now  protect  property  would  all 
have  been  broken  through,  levelled,  swept  away.    The  new 
proprietors  would  have  no  title  to  show  to  anything  that 
they  held  except  recent  robbery.    With  what  face  then  could 
they  complain  of  being  robbed  P    What  would  be  the  end  of 
these  things  9    Our  experience,  God  be  praised,  does  not 
enable  us  to  predict  it  with  certainty.    We  can  only  guess. 
My  guess  is  that  we  should  see  something  more  horrible 
than  can  be  imagined,  something  like  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
on  a  far  larger  scale.    There  would  be  many  miUions  of 
human  beings,  crowded  in  a  narrow  space,  deprived  of  all 
those  resources  which  alone  had  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  exist  in  so  narrow  a  space ;  trade  gone ;  manufactures 
gone  5  credit  gone.    What  could  they  do  but  fight  for  the 
mere  sustenance  of  nature,  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces, 
till  famine,  and  pestilence  following  in  the  train  of  famine, 
came  to  turn  the  terrible  commotion  into  a  more  terrible 
repose  ?    The  best  event,  the  very  best  event,  that  I  can  an- 
ticipate,— and  what  must  the  state  of  things  be,  if  an  Eng- 
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lisliman  and  a  Wtig  calls  sucli  an  event  tlie  very  best  ? — ^tlie 
very  best  event,  I  say,  tliat  I  can  anticipate  is  tbat  out  of 
tbe  confusion  a  strong  military  despotism  may  arise,  and 
that  tlie  sword,  firmly  grasped  by  some  rough,  band,  may 
give  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  miserable  wreck  of  all  tbat 
unmense  prosperity  and  glory.  But,  as  to  tbe  noble  institu- 
tions Tinder  which  onr  conntry  has  made  such  progress  in 
hberty,  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  in  arts,  do  not  deceive 
yourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  should  ever  see  them  again. 
We  should  never  see  them  again.  We  should  not  deserve 
to  see  them.  All  those  nations  which  envy  our  greatness 
would  insult  our  downfall,  a  downfall  which  would  be  all  our 
own  work ;  and  the  history  of  our  calamities  would  be  told 
thus :  England  had  institutions  which,  though  imperfect,  yet 
contained  withia  themselves  the  means  of  remedying  every 
imperfection ;  those  institutions  her  legislators  wantonly  and 
madly  threw  away ;  nor  could  they  urge  in  their  excuse  even 
the  wretched  plea  that  they  were  deceived  by  false  promises  : 
for,  in  the  very  petition  with  the  prayer  of  which  they  were 
weak  enough  to  comply,  they  were  told,  in  the  plainest  terms, 
that  public  ruin  would  be  the  effect  of  their  compliance. 

Thinking  thus,  Sir,  I  will  oppose,  with  every  faculty  which 
God  has  given  me,  every  motion  which  directly  or  indirectly 
tends  to  the  granting  of  universal  sufiBrage.  This  motion,  I 
think,  tends  that  way.  K  any  gentleman  here  is  prepared 
to  vote  for  universal  suffrage  with  a  fall  view  of  aU  the  con- 
sequences of  universal  suffrage  as  they  are  set  forth  in  this 
petition,  he  acts  with  perfect  consistency  ia  voting  for  this 
motion.  But,  I  must  say,  I  heard  with  some  surprise  the 
honorable  Baronet  the  Member  for  Leicester"^  say  that, 
though  he  utterly  disapproves  of  the  petition,  though  he 
thinks  of  it  just  as  I  do,  he  wishes  the  petitioners  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar  in  explanation  of  their  opiaions.  I  conceive  that 
their  opinions  are  quite  sufficiently  explained  already;  and 
to  such  opinions  I  am  not  disposed  to  pay  any  extraordinary 
mark  of  respect.  I  shall  give  a  clear  and  conscientious  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  honorable  Member  for  Finsbury ; 
and  I  conceive  that  the  petitioners  wiU  have  much  less  reason 
to  complain  of  my  open  hostility,  than  of  the  conduct  of  the 
honorable  Member,  who  tries  to  propitiate  them  by  con- 
senting to  hear  their  oratory,  but  has  folly  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  comply  with  their  demands. 


*  Sir  John  Easthope. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELITERED  IN 

The  House  op  Commons  on  the  9ra  op  IVIarch,  1843. 


0x1  the  iiintli  of  Marcli,  18ii3,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  Member  for 
ITortliampton,  made  tlie  following  motion : 

"  That  tlais  House,  liavinj^  regard  to  tlio  high  and  important 
functions  of  the  Governor  General  of  India,  tho  mixed  character 
of  the  native  population,  and  tho  recent  measures  of  tho  Court  of 
Directors  for  discontinuing  any  seeming  sanct  ion  to  idolatry  in 
India,  is  of  opinion  that  tho  conduct;  of  Lord  Ellciihorough  in 
issuing  tho  General  Orders  of  the  sixtecnih  of  November,  1842, 
and  in  addressing  tho  letter  of  tho  same  date  to  all  tho  chiefs, 
princes,  and  people  of  India,  respecting  tho  restoration  of  tho 
gates  of  a  templo  to  Somnauth,  is  unwise,  indecorous,  and  re- 
prehensible.'* 

Mr.  Emerson  Tcnnant,  Secretary  of  tlio  Board  of  Control,  opposed 
the  motion.    In  reply  to  him  tho  following  Spooch  was  mado. 
Tho  motion  was  rejected  by  242  votes  to  LOT. 

Mr.  Speaker., 

Ip  the  practice  of  tho  honorable  gentleman,  tho  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control,  had  been  in  accordance  with 
his  precepts,  if  he  had  not,  after  exhorting  us  to  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  the  subject  before  ur,  rambled  far  from  that 
subject,  I  should  have  refrained  from  all  digression.  For  in 
truth  there  is  abundance  to  be  said  touching  both  the  sub- 
staaice  and  the  style  of  this  Proclamation.  I  cannot,  however, 
leave  the  honorable  gentleman's  peroration  entirely  unno- 
ticed. But  I  assure  him  that  I  do  not  mean  to  wander  from 
the  question  before  us  to  any  great  distance  or  for  any  long 
time. 

I  cannot  but  wonder,  Sir,  that  he  who  has,  on  this,  as  on 
former  occasions,  exhibited  so  much  ability  and  acuteness. 
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sliould  have  gravely  represented  it  as  a  ground  of  complaint, 
that  my  right  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Northampton 
has  made  this  motion  in  the  Governor  General's  absence. 
Does  the  honorable  gentleman  mean  that  this  Honse  is  to 
be  interdicted  from  ever  considering  in  what  manner  Her 
Majesty's  Asiatic  subjects,  a  hundred  millions  in  number, 
are  governed?   And  how  can  we  consider  how  they  are 
governed  without  considering  the  conduct  of  him  who  is 
governing  them  ?    And  how  can  we  consider  the  conduct  of 
him  who  is  governing  them,  except  in  his  absence  ?   Tor  my 
own  part,  I  can  say  for  myself,  and  I  may,  I  doubt  not,  say 
for  my  right  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Northampton, 
that  we  both  of  us  wish,  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls,  that 
we  were  discussing  this  question  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
EUenborough.    Would  to  heaven.  Sir,  for  the  ,sake  of  the 
credit  of  England,  and  of  the  interests  of  India,  that  the 
noble  lord  were  at  this  moment  under  our  gallery !  But,  Sir, 
if  there  be  any  Governor  who  has  no  right  to  complain  of  re- 
marks made  on  him  in  his  absence,  it  is  that  Governor  who, 
forgetting  all  official  decorum,  forgetting  how  important  it  is 
that,  while  the  individuals  who  serve  the  State  are  changed, 
the  State  should  preserve  its  identity,  inserted  in  a  public 
proclamation  reflections  on  his  predecessor,  a  predecessor  of 
whom,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  will  only  say  that  his  con- 
duct had  deserved  a  very  different  return.   I  am  confident 
that  no  enemy  of  Lord  Auckland,  if  Lord  Auckland  has  an 
enemy  in  the  House,  will  deny  that,  whatever  faults  he  may 
have  committed,  he  was  faultless  with  respect  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.    No  brother  could  have  laboured  more  assiduously 
for  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  a  brother  than  Lord 
Auckland  laboured  to  facilitate  Lord  Ellenborough's  arduous 
task,  to  prepare  for  Lord  EUenborough  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing success  and  glory?   And  what  was  the  requital?  A 
proclamation  by  Lord  EUenborough,  stigmatizing  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Auckland.    And,  Sir,  since  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  has  thought 
fit  to  divert  the  debate  fi:om  its  proper  course,  I  wiU  venture 
to  request  that  he,  or  the  honorable  dh-ector  who  sits  behind 
him "^5  wiU  vouchsafe  to  give  us  some  explanations  on  an 
important  point  to  which  aUusion  has  been  made.  Lord 
EUenborough  has  been  accused  of  having  publicly  announced 
that  our  troops  were  about  to  evacuate  Afghanistan  before 
he  had  ascertained  that  our  captive  countrymen  and  country- 


*  Sir  James  Hogg. 
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women  had  been  restored  to  liberty.  This,  accnsation,  wliicli 
is  certainly  a  serious  one,  the  honorable  gentleman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  pronounces  to  be  a  mere 
calumny.  Now^  Sir,  the  proclamation  which  announces  the 
withdrawing  of  the  troops  bears  date  the  first  of  October, 
1842.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  any  member  of  the 
Government,  or  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  will  venture  to 
-affimx^-4ifi»l  on  the  first  of  October,  1842,  the  Governor 
General  knew  that  the  prisoners  had  been  set  at  liberty  ?  I 
believe  that  no  member  either  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  will  venture  to  affirm  any  such  thing.  It 
seems  certain  that  on  the  first  of  October  the  Governor 
General  could  not  know  that  the  prisoners  were  safe.  Never- 
theless, the  honorable  gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control  assures  us  that,  when  the  proclamation  was  drawTi 
up,  the  Governor  General  did  know  that  the  prisoners 
were  safe.  What  is  the  inevitable  consequence  ?  It  is  this, 
that  the  date  is  a  false  date,  that  the  proclamation  was 
written  after  the  first  of  October,  and  antedated.  And  for 
what  reason  was  it  antedated  ?  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell 
the  House  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  reason.  I  believe 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  affixed  the  false  date  of  the  first  of 
October  to  his  proclamation  because  Lord  Auckland's  mani- 
festo against  Afghanistan  was  dated  on  the  first  of  October. 
I  believe  that  Lord  EUenborough  wished  to  make  the  con- 
trast between  his  own  success  and  his  predecessor's  failure 
more  strildng,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  this  paltry,  this 
childish,  triumph,  he  antedated  his  proclamation,  and  made 
it  appear  to  all  Bm-ope  and  all  Asia  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women who  were  in  a  miserable  captivity.  If  this  be  so,  and 
I  shall  be  sm-prised  to  hear  any  person  deny  that  it  is  so,  I 
must  say  that  by  this  single  act,  by  writing  those  words,  the 
first  of  October,  the  Governor  General  proved  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  an  ill  regulated  mind,  a  man  unfit  for  high  public 
trust. 

I  might,  Sh',  if  I  chose  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
advert  to  many  other  matters.  I  might  caU  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  systematic  manner  in  which  the  Governor 
General  has  exerted  himself  to  lower  the  character  and  to 
break  the  spirit  of  that  civil  service  on  the  respectability  and 
efficiency  of  which  chiefly  depends  the  happiness  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  human  beings.   I  might  say  much  about  the 
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financial  committee  which  he  appointed  in  the  hope  of  finding 
ont  blunders  of  his  predecessor,  bat  which  at  last  found  out 
no  blunders  except  his  own.  But  the  question  before  us 
demands  our  attention.  That  question  has  two  sides,  a 
serious  and  a  ludicrous  side.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  serious 
side.  Sir,  I  disclaim  in  the  strongest  manner  all  intention 
of  raising  any  fanatical  outcry  or  of  lending  aid  to  any  fana- 
tical project.  I  would  very  much  rather  be  the  victim  of 
fanaticism  than  its  tool.  1£  Lord  EUenborough  were  called 
in  question  for  having  given  an  impartial  protection  to  the 
professors  of  dififerent  religions,  or  for  restraining  unjustifiable 
excesses  into  which  Christian  missionaries  might  have  been 
hurried  by  their  zeal,  I  would,  widely  as  I  have  always  dif- 
fered from  him  in  politics,  have  stood  up  in  his  defence, 
though  I  had  stood  up  alone.  But  the  charge  against  Lord 
EHenborough  is  that  he  has  insulted  the  religion  of  his  own 
country  and  the  religion  of  millions  of  the  Queen's  Asiatic 
subjects  in  order  to  pay  honor  to  an  idol.  And  this  the  right 
honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control^ 
calls  a  trivial  charge.  Sir,  I  think  it  a  very  grave  charge 
Her  Majesty  is  the  ruler  of  a  larger  heathen  population  than 
the  world  ever  saw  collected  under  the  sceptre  of  a  Christian 
sovereign  since  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  What 
the  conduct  of  rulers  in  such  cncumstances  ought  to  be  is 
one  of  the  most  important  moral  questions,  one  of  the  most 
important  political  questions,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
There  ai^e  subject  to  the  British  rule  in  Asia  a  hundred 
millions  of  people  who  do  not  profess  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Mahometans  are  a  minority:  but  their  importance  is 
much  more  than  proportioned  to  their  number :  for  they  are 
an  united,  a  zealous,  an  ambitious,  a  warlike  class.  The 
great  majority  of  the  population  of  India  consists  of  idolaters, 
blindly  attached  to  doctrines  and  rites  which,  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious.  Li  no  part  of  the 
world  has  a  religion  ever  existed  more  unfavourable  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  health  of  our  race.  The  Brahminical 
'  mythology  is  so  absurd  that  it  necessarily  debases  every  mind 
which  receives  it  as  truth ;  and  with  this  absurd  mythology 
is  bound  up  an  absurd  system  of  physics,  an  absurd  geo- 
graphy, an  absurd  astronomy.  Nor  is  this  form  of  Paganism 
more  favourable  to  art  than  to  science.  Through  the  whole 
Hindoo  Pantheon  you  wiH  look  in  vain  for  anything  resem- 
bling those  beautiful  and  majestic  forms  which  stood  in  the 
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slmnes  of  ancient  Greece.  All  is  liideous,  and  ^Totesque, 
a^nd  ignoble.  As  this  superstition  is  of  all  superstitions  tlic 
most  irrational,  and  of  all  superstitions  tlic  most  inelegant,, 
so  is  it  of  all  superstitions  the  most  innnoral.  Emblems  (.)f 
vice  are  objects  of  public  -worship.  Acts  of  vice  are  acts  <:)f 
pubhc  worship.  The  courtesans  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
establishment  of  the  temple,  as  much  ministers  of  the  god,  as 
the  priests.  Crimes  against  life,  crimes  a,gainst  propearty,  are 
not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  by  this  odious  theology. 
But  for  our  interference  human  victians  would  still  be  offered 
to  the  Ganges,  and  the  widow  would  still  be  laid  on  the  pile 
with  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  and  burned  alive  by  her  own 
children.  It  is  by  the  command  and  under  the  esi)ecial  jn-o- 
tection  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  goddesses  that  the  Thugs 
join  themselves  to  the  unsuspecting  traveller,  make  friends 
with  him,  slip  the  noose  round  his  neck,  plunge  their  knives 
in  his  eyes,  hide  him  in  the  earth,  and  divide  his  money  and 
baggage.  I  have  road  many  examinations  of  Thugs  5  and  I 
particularly  remember  an  altercation  which  took  place  be- 
tween two  of  those  wretches  in  the  pnjsoncc  of  an  English 
officer.  One  Thug  reproached  the  other  for  having  been  so 
irreligious  as  to  spare  the  life  of  a  traveller  when  the  omens 
indicated  that  their  patroness  required  a  victim.  How 
could  you  let  him  go  ?  How  can  you  expect  the  goddess  to 
protect  us  if  you  disobey  her  commands?  That  is  one  of 
your  Noith  country  heresies."  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  in  what  way  Christian  rulers  ought  to 
deal  with  such  superstitions  as  these.  We  might  have  acted 
as  the  Spaniards  acted  in  the  New  World.  We  might  have 
attempted  to  introduce  our  own  religion  by  force-  We  might 
have  sent  missionaries  among  the  natives  at  tlie  public  charge. 
We  might  have  held  out  hopes  of  public  emplojmeut  to  con- 
verts, and  have  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  Mahometans  and 
Pagans.  But  we  did  none  of  these  things ;  and  herein  we 
judged  wisely.  Our  duty,  as  inilers,  was  to  presex-ve  strict 
neutrality  on  all  questions  merely  religious :  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  have  ever  swerved  from  strict  neutral iiy  for 
the  purpose  of  making  proselytes  to  o\tr  own  faith.  But  we 
have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sometimes  deviated  from  the  right 
path  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  Englishmen,  who  have 
held  high  office  in  India,  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  only 
religion  which  was  not  entitled  to  toleration  and  to  respect 
was  Christianity.  They  regarded  every  Christian  missionary 
with  extreme  jealousy  and  disdain ;  and  they  suffered  the 
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most  atrocious  crimes^  if  enjoiaed  by  tlie  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion, to  be  iDorpetrated  in  open  day.  It  is  lamentable  "to 
think  liow  long  after  our  power  was  firmly  establislied  in 
Bengal,  we,  grossly  neglecting  the  first  and  plainest  duty  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  suffered  tie  practices  of  infanticide  and 
Suttee  to  continue  uncliecked.  We  decorated  tbe  temples  of 
tlie  false  gods.  We  provided  tlie  dancing  girls.  W"e  gilded 
and  painted  the  images  to  wbicli  our  ignorant  subjects  bowed 
down.  We  repaired  and  embellished  the  car  under  the  wheels 
of  which  crazy  devotees  flung  themselves  at  every  festival  to 
be  crushed  to  death.  We  sent  guards  of  honor  to  escort  pil- 
grims to  the  places  of  worship.  We  actually  made  oblations 
at  the  shrines  of  idols.  AU  this  was  considered,  and  is  still 
considered,  by  some  prejudiced  Anglo-Indians  of  the  old 
school,  as  profound  policy.  I  believe  that  there  never  was 
so  shallow,  so  senseless  a  policy.  We  gained  nothing  by  it. 
We  lowered  ourselves  ia  the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  meant  to 
flatter.  We  led  them  to  believe  that  we  attached  no  import- 
ance to  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  heathenism. 
Yet  how  vast  that,  difference  is  !  I  altogether  abstain  from 
alluding  to  topics  which  belong  to  divines.  I  speak  merely 
as  a  politician  anxious  for  the  morality  and  the  temporal 
well  being  of  society.  And,  so  speaking,  I  say  that  to  coun- 
tenance the  Brahminical  idolatry,  and  to  discountenance  that 
religion  which  has  done  so  mucli  to  pi-omote  justice,  and 
mercy,  and  freedom,  and  arts,  and  sciences,  and  good  go- 
vernment, and  domestic  happiae'ss,  which  has  struck  off  the 
chains  of  the  slave,  which  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war, 
which  has  raised  women  from  servants  and  playthiugs  into 
companions  and  friends,  is  to  commit  high  treason  against 
humanity  and  civilisation. 

Gradually  a  better  system  was  introduced.  A  great  man 
whom  we  have  lately  lost.  Lord  Wellesley,  led  the  way.  He 
prohibited  the  immolation  of  female  children ;  and  tlhis  was 
the  most  unquestionable  of  all  his  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  In  the  year  1813  Parliament  gave  new  facilities  to 
persons  who  were  desirous  to  proceed  to  India  as  missionaries. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  abolished  the  Suttee.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Home  Government  sent  out  to  Calcutta  the  impor- 
tant and  valuable  despatch  to  which  reference  has  been  re- 
peatedly made  ia  the  course  of  this  discussion.  That  despatch 
Lord  Glenelg  wrote, — I  was  then  at  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  can  attest  the  fact, — with  his  own  hand.  One  paragraph, 
the  sixty-second,  is  of  the  higiest  moment.    I  know  that 
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paragraph  so  -well  tliat  I  cotdd  repeat  it  word  for  word. 
It  contains  in  short  compass  an  entire  code  of  regulations  for 
tlie  guidance  of  Britisli  functionaries  in  matters  relating  to 
the  idolatry  of  India.  The  orders  of  the  Home  Government 
were  express^  that  the  arrangements  of  the  teaiples  sho'dd  be 
left  entirely  to  the  natives.  A  certain  discretion  was  of  course 
left  to  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  dis- 
solving that  connection  which  had  long  existed  between  the 
Enghsh  Government  and  the  Brahminical  superstition.  But 
the  principle  was  laid  down  in  the  clearest  manner.  This  was 
in  Tebruary,  1833.  In  the  year  1838  another  despatch  was 
sent,  which  referred  to  the  sixty-second  paragraph  of  Lord 
Glenelg's  despatch^  and  enjoined  the  Indian  Government  to 
observe  the  rules  contained  in  that  paragraph.  Again^  in  the 
year  1841,  precise  orders  were  sent  out  on  the  same  subject, 
orders  which  Lord  EUenborough  seems  to  me  to  have  studied 
carefally  for  the  express  pin-pose  of  disobeying  them  point  by 
point,  and  in  the  most  direct  manner.  You  murmur :  but 
only  look  at  the  orders  of  the  Directors  and  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Governor  General.  The  orders  are,  distinctly  and 
positively,  that  the  British  authorities  in  India  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  temples  of  the  natives,  shall  make  no 
presents  to  those  temples,  shall  not  decorate  those  temples, 
shall  not  pay  any  military  honor  to  those  temples.  Now,  Sir, 
the  first  charge  which  I  bring  against  Lord  EUenborough  is^ 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  disobedience,  that 
he  has  done  that  which  was  forbidden  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  those  from  whom  his  power  is  derived.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment says,  Do  not  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  heathen  temples. 
Is  it  denied  that  Lord  EUenborough  has  interfered  in  the  con- 
cerns of  a  heathen  temple  ?  The  Home  Government  says, 
Make  no  presents  to  heathen  temples.  Is  it  denied  that  Lord 
EUenborough  has  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  his  intention  to 
,  make  a  present  to  a  heathen  temple  ?  The  Home  Government 
^  says.  Do  not  decorate  heathen  temples.  Is  it  denied  that 
Lord  EUenborough  has  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  his  inten- 
tion to  decorate  a  heathen  temple  ?  The  Home  Government 
says.  Do  not  send  troops  to  do  honor  to  heathen  temples.  Is 
it  denied  that  Lord  EUenborough  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
escort  these  gates  to  a  heathen  temple?  To  be  sure,  the 
honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
tries  to  get  rid  of  this  part  of  the  case  in  rather  a  whimsical 
ma.TiTier.  He  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  beUeve  that,  by 
sending  troops  to  escort  the  gates.  Lord  EUenborough  can 
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have  meant  to  pay  any  mart  of  respect  to  an  idol.    And  wliy  ? 
Because,  says  the  honorable  gentleman^  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  given  positive  orders  that  troops  should  not  be 
employed  to  pay  marts  of  respect  to  idols.    Why^  Sir,  nn- 
doubtedly,  if  it  is  to  be  taten  for  granted  that  Lord  EUen- 
borough  is  a  perfect  man,  if  all  om:  reasonings  are  to  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  he  cannot  do  -wrong,  then  I  admit  the 
force  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  argument.    Bnt  it  seems 
to  me  a  strange  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  infer  a  man^s  inno- 
cence merely  from  the  flagrancy  of  his  guilt.    It  is  certain 
that  the  Home  authorities  ordered  the  Governor  General  not 
to  employ  the  troops  in  the  service  of  a  temple.    It  is  certain 
that  Lord  Ellenborongh  employed  the  troops  to  escort  a 
trophy,  an  oblation,  which  he  sent  to  the  restored  temple  of 
Somnauth.    Yes,  the  restored  temple  of  Sonmauth.  Those 
are  his  lordship's  words.    They  have  given  rise  to  some 
discussion,  and  seem  not  to  be  understood  by  everybody  in 
the  same  sense.    We  all  tnow  that  this  temple  is  in  ruias*  I 
am  confident  that  Lord  EUenborough  inew  it  to  be  in  ruins, 
and  that  his  intention  was  to  rebuild  it  at  the  public  charge. 
That  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  words.    But,  as  this  mean- 
ing is  so  monstrous  that  nobody  here  can  venture  to  defend 
it,  his  friends  pretend  that  he  believed  the  temple  to  have  been 
already  restored,  and  that  he  had  no  thought  of  being  himself 
the  restorer.    How  can  I  believe  this  ?    How  can  I  beheve 
that,  when  he  issued  this  proclamation,  he  tnew  nothing 
about  the  state  of  the  temple  to  which  he  proposed  to  mate 
an  offering  of  such  importance  ?    He  evidently  tnew  that  it 
had  once  been  in.  ruins  ;  or  he  would  not  have  called  it  the 
restored  temple.    Why  am  I  to  suppose  that  he  imagined  it 
to  have  been  rebuilt  ?    He  had  people  about  him  who  tnew  it 
well,  and  who  could  have  told  him  that  it  was  in  ruins  still. 
To  say  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  in  ruins  is  to  say 
that  he  put  forth  this  proclamation  without  tatiag  the  trouble 
to  ast  a  single  question  of  those  who  were  close  at  hand  and 
were  perfectly  competent  to  give  him  information.  Why, 
Sir,  this  defence  is  itself  an  accusation.     I  defy  the  honor- 
able gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  I  defy- 
all  human  ingenuity,  to  get  his  lordship  clear  off  from  both 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma.    Either  way,  he  richly  deserves  a 
parhamentary  censure.    Either  he  piibhshed  this  proclama- 
tion in  the  rectlessness  of  utter  ignorance  without  mating 
the  smallest  inquiry ;  or  else  he,  an  English  and  a  Christian 
Governor,  meant  to  build  a  temple  to  a  heathen  god  at  the 
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puWic  cliarge,  iii  direct'  defiance  of  the  commands  of  his 
ofl&cial  superiors.  Turn  and  twist  the  matter  which  way 
you  wiU.^  you  can  make  nothing  else  of  it.  The  stain  is  like 
the  stain  on  Blue  Beard's  key,  in  the  nursery  tale.  As  soon 
as  you  have  scoured  one  side  clean,  the  sj)ot  comes  out  on 
the  other. 

So  much  for  the  first  charge,  the  charge  of  disobedience. 
It  is  folly  made  out ;  but  it  is  not  the  heaviest  charge  which 
I  bring  against  Lord  EUenborough.  I  charge  him  with 
having  done  that  which,  even  if  it  had  not  been,  as  it  was, 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  Home  authorities^,  it  would  still  have 
been  a  high  crime  to  do.  He  ought  to  have  known,  without 
any  instructions  from  home,  that  it  was  tis  duty  not  to  take 
part  in  disputes  among  the  false  religions  of  the  East  3  that 
it  was  his  duty,  in  his  of&cial  character,  to  show  no  marked 
preference  for  any  of  those  religions,  and  to  offer  no  marked 
insult  to  any.  But,  Sir,  he  has  paid  unseemly  homage  to  one 
of  those  religions ;  he  has  grossly  insulted  another ;  and  he 
has  selected  as  the  object  of  his  homage  the  very  worst  and 
j  most  degrading  of  those  religions,  and  as  the  object  of  his 
I  insults  the  best  and  purest  of  them.  The  homage  was  paid 
'  to  Lingamism.  The  insult  was  offered  to  Mahometanism. 
'  Lingamism  is  not  merely  idolatry,  but  idolatry  in  its  most 
pernicious  form.  The  honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  seemed  to  think  tliat  lie  had  achieved 
a  great  victory  when  he  had  made  out  that  his  lordship's  de- 
votions had  been  paid,  not  to  Yishnu,  but  to  Siva.  Sir, 
Yishnu  is  the  preserving  Deity  of  the  Hindoo  Mythology  5 
Siva  is  the  destroying  Deity ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  any  pre- 
ference for  one  of  your  Governor  General's  gods  over  another, 
I  confess  that  my  own  tastes  would  lead  me  to  prefer  the 
preser^nng  to  the  destroying  power.  Yes,  Sir ;  the  temple  of 
Sonmauth  was  sacred  to  Siva ;  and  the  honorable  gentleman 
camiot  but  know  by  what  emblem  Siva  is  represented,  and 
with  what  rites  he  is  adored.  I  will  say  no  more.  The 
Governor  General,  Sir,  is  in  some  degree  protected  by  the 
very  magnitude  of  his  offence.  I  am  ashamed  to  name  those 
things  to  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  pay  public  reverence. 
This  god  of  destruction,  whose  images  and  whose  worship  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  decency  to  describe,  is  selected  as  the 
object  of  homage.  As  the  object  of  insult  is  selected  a  roHgion 
which  has  borrowed  much  of  its  theology  and  much  of  its 
morality  from  Christianity,  a  religion  wliich  in  the  midst  of 
Polytheism  teaches  the  unity  of  God,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
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idolatry,  strictly  proscribes  the  worsliip  of  images.    The  duty 
of  our  GrOYernment  is^  as  I  said,  to  take  no  part  in  the  dis- 
putes between  Mahometans  and  idolaters.    But,  if  our  Go- 
vernment does  take  a  part,  there  camiot  be  a  doubt  that  Ma- 
hometanism  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  Lord  EUenborough 
is  of  a  different  opinion.    He  takes  away  the  gates  from  a 
Mahometan  mosque,  and  solemnly  offers  them  as  a  gift  to  a 
Pagan  temple.    Morally,  this  is  a  crime.    Politically,  it  is  a 
blunder.    Nobody  who  knows  anjrthing  of  the  Mahometans  of 
India  can  doubt  that  this  affront  to  their  faith  will  excite  their 
fiercest  indignation.    Their  susceptibility  on  such  points  is 
extreme.    Some  of  the  most  serious  disasters  that  have  ever 
befallen  us  in  India  have  been  caused  by  that  susceptibility, 
Eemember  what  hapjpened  at  Vellore  in  1806,  and  more  re- 
cently at  Bangalore.    The  mutiny  of  Vellore  was  caused  by  a 
slight  shown  to  the  Mahometan  turban  5  the  mutiny  of  Ban- 
galore by  disrespect  said  to  have  been  shown  to  a  Mahometan 
place  of  worship.    If  a  Governor  General  had  been  induced  by 
his  zeal  for  Christianity  to  offer  any  affront  to  a  mosque  held 
in  high  veneration  by  Mussulmans,  I  should  think  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  indiscretion  such  as  proved  him  to  be  unfit  for 
his  post.    But  to  affront  a  mosque  of  peculiar  dignity,  not 
from  zeal  for  Christianity,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  loathsome 
god  of  destruction,  is  nothing  short  of  madness.    Some  tem- 
porary popularity  Lord  EUenborough  may  no  doubt  gain  in 
some  quarters.    I  hear,  and  I  can  well  believe,  that  some 
bigoted  Hindoos  have  hailed  this  proclamation  with  delight, 
and  have  begun  to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  take  their  worship  under  its  peculiar  pro- 
tection.   But  how  long  wiU  that  hope  last  ?    I  presume  that 
the  right  honorable  Baronet,  the  Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
does  not  mean  to  suffer  India  to  be  governed  on  Brahminical 
principles.    I  presume  that  he  will  not  allow  the  public  re- 
venue to  be  expended  in  rebuilding  temples,  adorning  idols, 
and  hiring  courtesans.    I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  abeady 
on  the  way  to  India  such  an  admonition  as  will  prevent  Lord 
EUenborough  from  persisting  in  the  course  on  which  he  has 
entered.    The  consequence  will  be  that  the  exultation  of  the 
Brahmins  wiU  end  in  mortification  and  anger.    See  then  of 
•whatacompHcation  of  faults  the  Governor  General  is  guilty. 
In  order  to  curry  favour  with  the  Hindoos  he  has  offered  an 
inexpiable  insult  to  the  Mahometans ;  and  now,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  English,  he  is  forced  to  disappoint  and  disgust  the 
Hindoos.    But,  apart  from  the  irritating  effect  which  these 
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transactions  must  produce  on  every  part  of  the  native  popn- 
lation,  is  it  no  evil  to  have  this  continual  wavering  and 
changing  ?  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  has,  with  great  pomp,  announced  intentions  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  carry  into  effect.  It  is  his  lordship's 
habit.  He  put  forth  a  notification  that  his  Durbar  was  to  be 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Dost  Mahomed.  Then  came  ano- 
tification  that  Dost  Mahomed  would  not  make  his  appearance 
there.  In  the  proclamation  which  we  are  now  considering  his 
lordship  announced  to  all  the  princes  of  India  his  resolution  to 
set  up  these  gates  at  Somnauth.  The  gates,  it  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted,  will  not  be  set  up  tliere.  All  India  will 
see  that  the  Governor  G-eneral  has  changed  his  mind.  The 
change  may  be  imputed  to  mere  fickleness  and  levity.  It  may 
be  imputed  to  the  disapprobation  with  -which  his  conduct  has^. 
been  regarded  here.  £cl  either  case  he  appears  in  a  light  in 
wHch  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  a  Governor  General 
should  appear. 

So  much  for  the  serious  side  of  this  business  5  and  now  for 
the  ludicrous  side.  Even  in  our  mirth,  however,  there  is 
sadness  5  for  it  is  no  light  thing  that  lie  who  represents  the 
British  nation  in  India  should  be  a  jest  to  the  people  of 
India.  We  have  sometimes  sent  them  governors  whom  they 
loved,  and  sometimes  governors  whom  they  feared ;  but  they 
never  before  had  a  governor  at  whom  they  laughed.  Now, 
however,  they  laugh ;  and  how  can  we  blame  them  for  laugh- 
ing, when  all  Europe  and  all  America  are  laughing  too? 
You  see.  Sir,  that  the  gentlemen  opposite  cannot  keep  their 
countenances.  And  no  wonder.  Was  such  a  State  paper 
ever  seen  in  our  language  before  ?  And  what  is  the  plea  set 
up  for  aU  this  bombast?  Why,  the  honorable  gentleman, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  brings  down  to  the 
House  some  translations  of  Persian  letters  from  native 
princes.  Such  letters,  as  everybody  knows,  are  written 
in  a  most  absurd  and  turgid  style.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man forces  us  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  tliis  detestable  rhetoric ; 
and  then  he  asks  why,  if  the  secretaries  of  the  Mzam  and  of 
the  Eing  of  Oude  use  all  these  tropes  and  hyperboles,  Lord 
ERenborough  should  not  indulge  in  the  same*  sort  of  elo- 
quence ?  The  honorable  gentleman  might  as  well  ask  why 
LordEUenborough  should  not  sit  cross-legged,  why  he  should 
not  let  his  beard  grow  to  his  waist,  wty  he  should  not  wear 
a  tnrban,  why  he  should  not  hang  trinkets  all  about  his 
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person,  why  lie  should  not  ride  about  Calcutta  on  a  horse 
jingling  with  hells  and  glittering  with  false  pearls.  The 
native  princes  do  these  things ;  and  why  shonld  not  he  ? 
Why,  Sir,  simply  because  he  is  not  a  native  prince,  but  an 
English  Governor  General.  "When  the  people  of  India  see 
a  Nabob  or  a  Kajah  in  aU  his  gaudy  finery,  they  bow  to  him 
with  a  certain  respect.  They  know  that  the  splendour  of 
his  garb  indicates  superior  rank  and  wealth.  But  if  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  had  so  bedizened  himself,  they  would  have 
thought  that  he  was  out  of  his  wits.  They  are  not  such 
fools  as  the  honorable  gentleman  takes  them  for.  Simplicity 
is  not  their  fashion.  But  they  understand  and  respect  the 
simplicity  of  our  fashions.  Om-  plain  clothing  commands  far 
more  reverence  than  all  the  jewels  which  the  most  tawdry 
Zemindar  wears  3  and  our  plain  language  carries  with  it  far 
more  weight  than  the  florid  diction  of  the  most  ingenious 
Persian  scribe.  The  plain  language  and  the  plain  clothing 
are  inseparably  associated  in  the  minds  of  our  subjects  with 
superior  knowledge,  with  superior  energy,  with  superior 
veracity,  with  all  the  high  and  commanding  quahties  which 
erected,  and  which  stUl  uphold,  our  empire.  Sir,  if,  as  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  seems  to  indicate.  Lord  Ellenborough  has 
adopted  this  style  on  principle,  if  it  be  his  lordship^s  delibe- 
rate intention  to  mimic,  in  his  State  papers,  the  Asiatic  modes 
of  thought  and  expression,  that  alone  would  be  a  reason  for 
recalling  him.  But  the  honorable  gentleman  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  this  proclamation  is  in  the  Oriental  taste.  It 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  very  bad  Oriental  compositions 
which  he  has  read  to  us,  nor  to  any  other  Oriental  composi- 
tions that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  neither  English  nor  Indian.  It 
is  not  original,  however ;  and  I  will  tell  the  House  where  the 
Governor  General  found  his  models.  He  has  apparently  been 
studying  the  rants  of  the  French  Jacobins  dm^ing  the  period 
of  their  ascendency,  the  Carmagnoles  of  the  Convention,  the 
proclamations  issued  by  the  Directory  and  its  Proconsuls : 
and  he  has  been  seized  with  a  desire  to  imitate  those  compo- 
sitions. The  pattern  which  he  seems  to  have  especially  pro- 
posed to  himself  is .  the  rodomontade  in  which  it  was  an- 
notmced  that  the  modem  Gauls  were  marchiag  to  Eome  in 
order  to  avenge  the  fate  of  Dumnorix  and  Vercingetorix. 
Everybody  remembers  those  lines  in  which  revolutionary 
justice  is  described  by  Mr.  Canning : — 
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JTot  she  in  British  courts  who  takes  her  stand, 
The  dawdling  balance  dangling  in  her  hand  ; 
But  firm,  erect,  with  keen  reverted  glance, 
The  ayenging  angel  of  regenerate  France, 
"Who  visits  ancient  sins  on  modern  times, 
And  punishes  the  Pope  for  Csesar's  crimes." 

In  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  style  our  Governor 
General  has  proclaimed  his  intention  to  retaliate  on  the 
Mussulmans  beyond  the  mountains  the  insults  which  their 
ancestors,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  offered  to  the  idolatry  of 
the  Hindoos.  To  do  justice  to  the  Jacobins,  however,  I 
must  say  that  they  had  an  excuse  which  was  wanting  to  the 
noble  lord.  The  revolution  had  made  almost  as  great  a 
change  in  literary  tastes  as  in  political  institutions.  The  old 
masters  of  Trench  eloquence  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  old 
states  and  of  the  old  parliaments.  The  highest  posts  in  the 
administration  were  filled  by  persons  who  had  no  experience 
of  affairs,  who  in  the  general  confusion  had  raised  themselves 
by  audacity  and  quickness  of  natural  parts,  imedncated  men 
or  half  educated  men,  who  had  no  notion  that  the  style  in 
which  they  had  heard  the  heroes  and  villains  of  tragedies 
declaim  on  the  stage  was  not  the  style  of  real  warriors  and 
statesmen.  But  was  it  for  an  English  gentleman,  a  man  of 
distinguished  abilities  and  cultivated  mind,  a  man  who  had 
sate  many  years  in  parliament,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  state,  to  copy  the  productions  of  such  a  school  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  what  does  it  matter  if  the  noble  lord  has 
written  a  foolish  rhapsody  which  is  neither  prose  nor  verse  ? 
Is  affected  phraseology  a  subject  for  parliamentary  censnre  ? 
What  great  ruler  can  be  named  who  has  not  committed 
errors  much  more  serious  than  the  penning  of  a  few  sen- 
tences of  turgid  nonsense  ?  This,  I  admit,  sounds  plausible. 
It  is  quite  true  that  very  eminent  men.  Lord  Somers,  for 
example,  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  Lord  Chatham  and  his  son,  all 
committed  faults  which  did  much  more  harm  than  any  fault  of 
style  can  do.  But  I  beg  the  House  to  observe  this,  that  an 
error  which  produces  the  most  serious  consequences  may  not 
necessarily  prove  that  the  man  who  has  committed  it  is  not 
a  very  wise  man ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  error  which 
directly  produces  no  important  consequences  may  prove  the 
man  who  has  committed  it  to  be  quite  unfit  for  public  trust. 
Walpole  committed  a  ruinous  error  when  he  yielded  to  the 
public  cry  for  war  with  Spain.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
error,  he  was  an  eminently  wise  man.    Caligula,  on  the  other 
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hand,  when,  he  marched  his  soldiers  to  the  beach,  made  them 
fill  their  helmets  with  cockle  shells,  and  sent  the  shells  to  he 
placed  in  the  Capitol  as  trophies  of  his  conquests,  did  no 
great  harm  to  anybody  5  but  he  surely  proved  that  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  governing  an  empire.  Mr.  Pitt's  expedi- 
tion to  Quiberon  was  most  ill  judged,  and  ended  in  defeat 
and  disgrace.  Yet  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  statesman  of  a  very  high 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  such  ukases  as  those  by  which 
the  Emperor  Paul  used  to  regulate  the  dress  of  the  people  of 
Petersburg,  though  they  caused  much  less  misery  than  the 
slaughter  at  Quiberon,  proved  that  the  Emperor  Paul  could 
not  safely  be  trusted  with  power  over  his  fellow  creatures. 
One  day  he  forebade  the  wearing  of  pantaloons.  Another 
day  he  forbade  his  subjects  to  comb  their  hair  over  their  fore- 
heads. Then  he  proscribed  round  hats.  A  young  English- 
man, the  son  of  a  merchant,  thought  to  evade  this  decree  by 
going  about  the  city  in  a  hunting  cap.  Then  came  out  an 
edict  which  made  it  penal  to  wear  on  the  head  a  round  thing 
such  as  the  English  merchant's  son  wore.  Now,  Sir,  I  say 
that,  when  I  examine  the  substance  of  Lord  EUenborough's 
proclamation,  and  consider  all  the  consequences  which  that 
paper  is  likely  to  produce,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  he  has 
committed  a  grave  moral  and  political  offence.  When  I 
examine  the  style,  I  see  that  he  has  committed  an  act  of 
eccentric  folly,  much  of  the  same  kind  with  Caligula's  cam- 
paign against  the  cocMes,  and  with  the  Emperor  Paul's  ukase 
against  round  hats.  Consider  what  an  extravagant  self- 
confidence,  what  a  disdain  for  the  examples  of  his  great 
predecessors  and  for  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  men  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Indian 
services,  this  strange  document  indicates.  Surely  it  might 
have  occurred  to  Lord  Ellenborough  that,  if  this  kind  of 
eloquence  had  been  likely  to  produce  a  favourable  impression 
on  the  minds  of  Asiatics,  such  Grovernors  as  Warren  Hastings, 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe, men  who  were  as  familiar  with  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  native  population  of  India  as  any  man  here  can 
be  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  French,  would  not 
have  left  the  discovery  to  be  made  by  a  new  comer  who  did 
not  know  any  Eastern  tongue.  Surely  too  it  might  have 
occurred  to  the  noble  lord  that,  before  he  put  forth  such  a 
proclamation,  he  would  do  well  to  ask  some  person  who  knew 
India  intimately  what  the  effect  both  on  the  Mahometans  and 
Hindoos  was  likely  to  be.    I  firmly  believe  that  the  Governor 
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General  eitter  did  not  ask  advice  or  acted  in  direct  opposition 
to  advice.  Mr.  Maddock  was  witli  Ms  lordship  as^  acting 
Secretary.  Now  I  know  enongh  of  Mr.  Maddock  to  be  quite 
certain  that  lie  never  counselled  the  Governor  General  to 
pnblish  such  a  paper.  I  will  pawn  my  life  that  he  either  was 
never  called  npon  to  give  an  opinion,  or  that  he  gave  an  opiaion 
adverse  to  the  course  which  has  been  taken.  No  Governor 
General  who  Was  on  good  terms  with  the  civil  service  would 
have  been,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  expose  himself  thns.  Lord 
William  Bentiack  and  Lord  AncMand  were,  to  be  snre,  the  last 
men  in  the  world  to  think  of  doing  snch  a  thing  as  thi^.  But 
if  either  of  those  noble  lords,  at  some  unlucky  moment  when 
he  was  not  quite  himself,  when  his  mind  was  thrown  off  the 
balance  by  the  pride  and  delight  of  an  extraordinary  success, 
had  proposed  to  put  forth  such  a  proclamation,  he  would  have 
been  saved  from  committing  so  great  a  mistake  by  the  re- 
spectful but  earnest  remonstrances  of  those  in  whom  he 
placed  confidence,  and  who  were  solicitous  for  his  honor. 
Prom  the  appearance  of  this  proclamation,  therefore,  I  infer 
that  the  terms  on  which  Lord  EUenborough  is  with  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company  are  such  that  those  servants  could 
not  venture  to  offer  him  counsel  when  he  most  needed  it. 

For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I  think  the  noble  lord  unfit  for  high 
public  trust.  Let  us,  then,  consider  the  nature  of  the  public 
trust  which  is  now  reposed  in  him.  Are  gentlemen  aware  that, 
even  when  he  is  at  Calcutta,  surrounded  by  his  councillors, 
his  single  voice  can  carry  any  resolution  concerning  the  ex- 
ecutive administration  against  them  all?  They  can  object: 
they  can  protest :  they  can  record  their  opinions  in  writing, 
and  can  require  him  to  give  in  vnriting  his  reasons  for  persist- 
ing in  his  own  course :  but  they  must  then  submit.  On  the 
most  important  questions,  on  the  question  whether  a  war  shall 
be  declared,  on  the  question  whether  a  treaty  shall  be  con- 
cluded, on  the  question  whether  the  whole  system  of  land 
revenue  established  in  a  great  province  shall  be  changed,  his 
single  vote  weighs  down  the  votes  of  all  who  sit  at  the  Board 
with  him.  The  right  honorable  Baronet  opposite  is  a  powerful 
minister,  a  more  powerful  minister  than  any  that  we  have 
seen  during  many  years.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  his 
power  over  the  people  of  England  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  power  which  the  Governor  General  possesses 
over  the  people  of  Lidia.  Such  is  Lord  Ellenborough's  power 
when  he  is  with  his  council,  and  is  to  some  extent  held  in 
check.    But  where  is  he  now  ?    He  has  given  his  council  the 
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slip.  He  is  alone.  He  has  near  him  no  person  who  is  entitled 
and  bound  to  ojGfer  advice,  asked  or  imasked:  he  asks  no  advice : 
and  yon  cannot  expect  men  to  outstep  the  strict  line  of  their 
official  duty  by  obtruding  advice  on  a  superior  by  whom  it 
would  be  ungraciously  received.  The  danger  of  having  a  rash 
and  flighty  Grovemor  General  is  sufficiently  serious,  at  the 
very  best.  But  the  danger  of  having  such  a  Grovemor  G-eneral 
up  the  country,  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  person 
who  has  a  right  to  remonstrate  with  him,  is  fearful  indeed. 
Interests  so  vast,  that  the  most  sober  language  in  which  they 
can  be  described  sounds  hyperbolical,  are  entrusted  to  a  single 
man ;  to  a  man  who,  whatever  his  parts  may  be,  and  they  are 
doubtless  considerable,has  shown  an  indiscretion  and  temerity 
almost  beyond  behef;  to  a  man  who  has  been  only  a  few 
months  in  India ;  to  a  man  who  takes  no  counsel  with  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  Lidia. 

I  cannot  sit  down  without  addressing  myself  to  those 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  who  are  present.  I  ex- 
hort them  to  consider  the  heavy  responsibility  which  rests  on 
them.  They  have  the  power  to  recall  Lord  Bllenborough : 
and  I  trust  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  exercise  that  power. 
This  is  the  advice  of  one  who  has  been  their  servant,  who  has 
served  them  loyally,  and  who  is  still  sincerely  anxious  for  their 
credit  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  of  which  they  are 
the  guardians.  But  if,  from  whatever  cause,  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  recall  the  noble  lord,  then  I  implore  them  to  take  care 
that  he  be  immediately  ordered  to  return  to  Calcutta.  "Wlio 
can  say  what  new  freak  we  may  hear  of  by  the  next  mail? 
I  am  quite  confident  that  neither  the  Court  of  Directors  nor 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  can  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  that 
mail  without  great  uneasiness.  Therefore  I  say,  send  Lord 
EUenborough  back  to  Calcutta.  There  at  least  he  will  find 
persons  who  have  a  right  to  advise  him  and  to  expostulate 
vdth  him,  and  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  also  the  spirit  to 
do  so.  It  is  something  that  he  will  be  forced  to  record  his 
reasons  for  what  he  does.  It  is  something  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  hear  reasons  against  his  propositions.  It  is  some- 
thing that  a  delay,  though  only  of  twenty-four  hoius,  will  be 
interposed  between  the  fibrst  conception  of  a  wild  scheme  and 
the  execution.  I  am  afraid  that  these  checks  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  much  evil :  but  they  are  not  absolutely 
nugatory.  I  intreat  the  Directors  to  consider  in  what  a 
position  they  will  stand  if,  in  consequence  of  their  neglect, 
some  serious  calamity  should  befall  the  country  which  is  con- 
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fided  to  tlieir  care.  I  will  only  say,  in  (•(.iu-luHu»n,  that,  if 
there  be  any  use  in  liaving  a  Oouucil  of  liuliii,  if  it  bo  not, 
meant  that  the  members  of  Cotmcil  should  draw  Ittrj^i;  salurifs 
for  doing  nothing,  if  they  are  really  appoiuivd  for  Iho  p«r]M)si. 
of  assisting  and  reatnuiiiug  the  Governor,  it  in  lo  tin-  lust, 
degree  absurd  that  their  powers  should  b«j  in  uboyinico  when 
there  is  a  Governor  who,  of  all  tlio  (Iovcviiovh  that  {'ver 
England  sent  to  the  Bast,  stands  moBt  in  lumX  Imth  of  as- 
sistance and  of  restraint. 
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A  SPEECH 

BBUVSBBD  IN 

The  JTotjsk  op  Commons  on  the  19th  op  Fbbrtjairt,  1844. 


On  tho  ihiriccntli  of  February,  1844,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for 
a  Commiitc^o  of  tlic  wliolo  House  to  take  into  consideration  tlie 
stato  of  Ireland.  After  a  discussion  of  nine  mgtts  tlie  motion 
was  rejected  by  32-^  votes  to  225.  On  the  fifth  night  of  the 
debate  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

I  CANNOT  refrain.  Sir,  from  congratulating  you  and  the  House 
that  I  did  not  catch  your  eye  when  I  rose  before.  I  should 
have  been  extremely  sorry  to  have  prevented  any  Irish  mem- 
ber from  addressing  the  House  on  a  question  so  interesting 
io  Ireland,  but  pectiliarly  sorry  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
ilic  honorable  gentleman  who  to-night  pleaded  the  cause  of 
his  country  with  so  much  force  and  eloquence."^ 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience 
to  follow  tho  advice  which  has  been  just  given  me  by  my 
honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Pomfretf,  with,  all  th.e 
authority  which,  as  he  has  reminded  us,  belongs  to  his  vene- 
rable youth.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
iho  wisest  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  sujaFer  Her  Majest/s 
Ministers  to  go  on  in  their  own  way,  seeing  that  the  way  in 
which  they  liavo  long  been  going  on  is  an  exceedingly  bad 
one.  I  support  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend  for  these  plain 
reasons. 

First,  I  liold  that  Ireland  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory,  indeed 
in  a  most  dangerous,  state.  ,  .  ,  ^  ,    .  .  ^ 

Secondly,  I  hold  that  for  the  state  in  which  Ireland  is  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  in  a  great  measure  accountable,  and 
that  they  have  not  shown,  either  as  legislators  or  as  adminis- 
trators, that  they  are  capable  of  remedying  the  evils  which 
they  have  caused. 

^  Mr.  J.  O'Brien.  t  Mr.  E.  Milnes. 
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Sir,  if  I  make  out  these  two  propositions,  it  will  follow, 
that  it  is  the  constittitional  right  and  duty  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  to  interfere  5  and  I  conceive  that  my  nol)le 
friend,  by  moving  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  has 
proposed  a  mode  of  interference  which  is  both  pai-liamentiu^ 
and  convenient. 

My  first  proposition,  Sir,  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  Both 
sides  of  the  House  are  fully  agreed  in  thinkinj^  that  the  (*>on- 
dition  of  Ireland  may  well  excite  great  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension. That  island,  in  extent  about  one  fourth  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  population  more  than  one  fourth,  supe- 
rior probably  in  natural  fertility  to  any  area  of  equal  nizij  in 
B-urope,  possessed  of  natural  fiicilities  for  trade  such  as  rim 
nowhere  else  be  found  in  an  eqtial  extent  of  coast,  an  inex- 
haustible nursery  of  gallant  soldiers,  a  country  far  more 
important  to  the  prosperity,  the  strength,  the  dignity  of  ihis 
great  empire  than  all  our  distant  dejx.'udtMicic.'s  fe)gethor,  than 
the  Canadas  and  the  West  Indies  axlded  to  Soutlieru  Afri(?u., 
to  Australasia,  to  Ceylon,  and  to  the  vast  dominions  of  the 
Mogtds,  that  island.  Sir,  is  acknowh^lgcd  by  all  to  bi^  so  ill 
affected  and  so  turbulent  that  it  anust,  in  any  i^Hlimaiti  of 
our  power,  be  not  added  but  deductinh  You  admit  that 
you  govern  that  island,  not  as  you  govern  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  as  you  govern  your  new  conquestB  in  Scinde; 
not  by  means  of  the  respect  whi<'h  the  peoph^  feel  for  th<i 
laws,  but  by  means  of  bayonets,  of  a.iiill(.^ry,  of  (nitrt>neliied 
camps. 

My  first  proposition,  then,  I  take  to  bo  conceded.  Ireland 
is  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  question  which  rcmaiuB  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  for  the  state  in  which  .Ireland  is  Hor 
Majesty's  Ministei*s  are  to  be  held  acccnintable. 

Now,  Sir,  I  at  once  admit  lhat  the  distempi^rn  of  Ireland 
must  in  part  be  attributed  to  causes  for  which  nriilu^r  Jler 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  nor  any  public  men  now  living 
can  justly  be  held  aecotmtable.  I  will  not  troubh^  llie  lloufto 
with  a  long  dissertation  on  those  causiis.  But  it  is  necesHary, 
I  think,  to  take  at  least  a  rapid  glance  at  them  :  an<I  in  order 
to  do  so,  Sir,  we  must  go  back  to  a  i)eiiod  not  only  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  the  statesmen  wlio  are  now  arrayed  against 
each  other  on  the  right  and  left  of  your  chair,  but  ant**rior  to 
the  birth  even  of  the  great  parties  of  which  those  siat^ismeu 
are  the  leaders ;  anterior  to  the  days  when  the  names  of  Tory 
and  Whig,  of  court  party  and  country  pfirty,  of  cavalier  and 
roundhead,  came  into  use  5  anterior  to  the  existence  of  those 
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Puritans  to  wliom  tlie  honorable  Member  for  Sbrewsbnry^, 
in  a  yery  ingenious  speech,  ascribed  all  the  calamities  of 
Ireland. 

The  primary  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  manner  in  which  Ire- 
land became  subject  to  the  English  crown.  The  annexation 
was  effected  by  conqnest,  and  by  conquest  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  was  not  a  conquest  such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  modern  Europe.  It  was  not  a  conquest  like  that 
which  united  Axtois  and  Franche  Comt6  to  France,  or  Silesia 
to  Prussia.  It  was  the  conquest  of  a  race  by  a  race,  such 
a  conquest  as  that  which  established  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniard  over  the  American  Indian,  or  of  the  Mahratta  over 
the  peasant  of  Guzerat  or  Tanjore.  Of  all  forms  of  tyranny 
I  believe  that  the  worst  is  that  of  a  nation  over  a  nation. 
Populations  separated  by  seas  and  mountain  ridges  may  call 
each  other  natural  enemies,  may  wage  long  wars  with  each 
other,  may  recount  with  pride  the  victories  which  they  have 
gained  over  each  other,  and  point  to  the  flags,  the  guns,  the 
ships  which  they  have  won  from  each  other.  But  no  enmity 
that  ever  existed  between  such  populations  approaches  in 
bitterness  the  mutual  enmity  felt  by  populations  which  are 
locally  intermingled,  but  which  have  never  morally  and  poli- 
tically amalgamated ;  and  such  were  the  Englishry  and  the 
Irishry.  Yet  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  would  have  effaced  the 
distinction  between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  Our 
island  had  suffered  cruelly  from  the  same  evil.  Here  the 
Saxon  had  trampled  on  the  Celt,  the  Dane  on  the  Saxon,  the 
Norman  on  Celt,  Saxon,  and  Dane.  Yet  in  the  course  of 
ages  all  the  four  races  had  been  fused  together  to  form  the 
great  English  people.  A  similar  fusion  would  probably  have 
taken  place  in  Ireland  but  for  the  Eeformation.  The  English 
settlers  adopted  the  Protestant  doctrines  which  were  received 
in  England.  The  Aborigines  alone,  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith.  Thns 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  populations  w^s 
deepened  and  widened.  The  old  enmity  was  reinforced  by  a 
new  enmity  stronger  still.  Then  came  those  events  to  which 
the  honorable  Member  for  Shrewsbury  referred.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  in  England  was  closely  allied  with  the  spirit  of 
Puritanism,  and  was  mortally  hostile  to  the  Papacy.  Such 
men  as  Hampden,  Vane,  Milton,  Locke,  though  zealous 
generally  for  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  yet  held  that  the 
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Eoman  Catholic  worsMp  had  no  claim  to  toleration.    On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  four  kings  of  the  House  of  Stnart  showed 
far  more  fayour  to  Koman  Catholics  than  to  any  class  of  Pro- 
testant nonconformists.    James  the  First  at  one  time  had 
some  hopes  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  Vatican. 
Charles  the  First  entered  into  secret  engagements  to  grant 
an  indulgence  to  Eoman  Catholics.    Charles  the  Second  was 
a  concealed  Eoman  Catholic.    James  the  Second  was  an 
avowed  Eoman  Catholic.    Consequently^  through  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  the 
slavery  of  England  meant  the  same  thing.   The  watchwords, 
the  badges,  the  names,  the  places,  the  days,  which  in  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  were  associated  with  deliverance, 
prosperity,  national  dignity,  were  in  the  mind  of  an  Irish- 
man associated  with  bondage,  ruin,  and  degradation.  The 
memory  of  William  the  Third,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  are  instances.    I  was  much  struck  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  on  a  day  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  remember  with  gratitude  and  pride,  the  day  on 
which  I  had  the  high  honor  of  being  declared  one  of  the  first 
two  members  for  the  great  borough  of  Leeds.   My  chair  was 
covered  with  orange  ribands.    The  horses  which  drew  it 
could  hardly  be  seen  for  the  profusion  of  orange  colored 
finery  with  which  they  were  adorned.   Orange  cockades  were- 
in  all  the  hats ;  orange  favours  at  all  the  windows.    And  my 
supporters,  I  need  not  say,  were  men  who  had,  like  myself, 
been  zealous  for  Catholic  emancipation.   I  could  not  help  re- 
marking that  the  badge  seemed  rather  incongruous.    But  I 
was  told  that  the  friends  of  Catholic  emancipation  in  York- 
shire had  always  rallied  under  the  orange  banner,  that  orange 
was  the  colour  of  Sir  George  Savile,  who  brought  in  that  bill 
which  caused  the  No  Popery  riots  of  1780,  and  that  the  very 
chair  in  which  I  sate  was  the  chair  in  which  Lord  Milton, 
now  Earl  Eitzwilliam,  had  triumphed  after  the  great  victory 
which  he  won  in  1807  over  the  No  Popery  party,  then  headed 
by  the  house  of  Harewood.   I  thoiight  how  different  an  effect 
that  procession  would  have  produced  at  Limerick  or  Cork, 
with  what  howls  of  rage  and  hatred  the  Eoman  Catholic 
population  of  those  cities  would  have  pursued  that  orange 
flag  which,  to  every  Eoman  Catholic  in  Yorkshire,  was  the 
memorial  of  contests  maintained  in  favour  of  his  own  dearest 
rights.    This  circumstance,  however  slight,  well  illustrates 
the  singular  contrast  between  the  history  of  England  and  the 
history  of  Ireland. 
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Well^  Sir,  twice  during  tlie  seventeentli  century  tie  IrisL. 
rose  up  against  the  Englisli  colony.  Twice  they  were  com- 
pletely put  down  5  and  twice  they  were  severely  chastised. 
The  first  rehellion  was  crushed  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the 
second  by  William  the  Third.  Those  great  men  did  not  use 
their  victory  exactly  in  the  same  way.  The  policy  of  Crom- 
well was  wise,  and  strong,  and  straightforward,  and  cruel. 
It  was  comprised  in  one  word,  which,  as  Clarendon  tells  us, 
was  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  Englishry  of  that  time. 
That  word  was  extirpation.  The  object  of  Cromwell  was  to 
mate  Ireland  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant.  If 
he  had  lived  twenty  years  longer  he  might  perhaps  have  ac- 
complished that  work :  but  he  died  while  it  was  incomplete ; 
and  it  died  with  him.  The  policy  of  William,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  those  whose  inclinations  William  was 
under  the  necessity  of  consulting,  was  less  able,  less  ener- 
getic, and,  though  more  humane  in  seeming,  perhaps  not 
more  hun)ane  ia  reality.  Extirpation  was  not  attempted. 
The  Irish  Eoman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  live,  to  be 
fruitful,  to  replenish  the  earth :  but  they  were  doomed  to  be 
what  the  Helots  were  in  Sparta,  what  the  Greeks  were  under 
the  Ottoman,  what  the  blacks  now  are  at  New  York.  Every 
man  of  the  subject  caste  was  strictly  excluded  from  public 
trust.  Take  what  path  he  might  ia  life,  he  was  crossed  at 
every  step  by  some  vexatious  restriction.  It  was  only  by 
being  obscure  and  inactive  that  he  could,  on  his  native  soO, 
be  safe.  If  he  aspired  to  be  powerful  and  honored,  he  must 
begin  by  being  an  exile.  If  he  pined  for  military  glory,  he 
might  gain  a  cross  or  perhaps  a  Marshal's  staff  in  the  armies 
of  France  or  Austria.  If  his  vocation  was  to  politics,  he 
might  distuiguish  himself  in  the  diplomacy  of  Italy  or  Spaiu. 
But  at  home  he  was  a  mere  G-ibeonite,  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water.  The  statute  book  of  Ireland  was  filled 
with  enactments  which  famish  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  but 
too  good  a  ground  for  recriminating  on  us  when  we  talk  of 
the  barbarities  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner ;  and  the  harshness 
of  those  odious  laws  was  aggravated  by  a  more  odious  admin- 
istration. Eor,  bad  as  the  legislators  were,  the  magistrates 
were  worse  still.  In  those  evil  times  originated  that  most 
unhappy  hostility  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  is  one- 
of  the  peculiar  curses  of  Ireland.  Oppression  and  turbu- 
lence reciprocally  generated  each  other.  The  combination 
of  rustic  tyrants  was  resisted  by  gangs  of  rustic  banditti. 
Courts  of  law  and  juries  existed  only  for  the  benefit  of  the. 
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dominant  sect.  Those  priests  wlio  were  revered  by  millions 
as  their  natural  advisers  and  guardians,  as  the  only  autho- 
rised  expositors  of  Christian  trxith,  as  the  only  authorised 
dispensers  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  were  treated  by  the 
squires  and  squireens  of  the  ruling  factioxi  as  no  goodnatured 
man  would  treat  the  vilest  beggar.  In  this  manner  a  contuiy 
passed  away.  Then  came  the  IVench  Kovolution  and  the 
great  awakening  of  the  mind  of  Europe.  It  would  have  been 
wonderful  indeed  if,  when  the  happiest  and  2uost  tranquil 
nations  were  agitated  by  vague  discontouts  and  vague  hopes, 
Ireland  had  remained  at  rest.  Jacobiuisni,  it  is  true,  was 
not  a  very  natural  ally  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  rl^ligion.  liut 
common  enmities  produce  strange  coalitions ;  and  a  strange 
coalition  was  formed.  There  was  a  third  groat  rising  of  tlie 
aboriginal  population  of  the  island  against  English  and  Pro- 
testant ascendency.  That  rising  was  put  down  by  the  sword ; 
and  it  became  the  duty  of  those  who  wore  at  the  head  of 
affairs  to  consider  how  the  victory  should  bo  tised. 

I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  being  partiaJ  to  tlui  nienioi7  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  But  I  cannot  refuse  to  him  tho  praise  boi.h  of  wis- 
dom and  of  humanity,  when  I  cH>inpartv  the  pln.u  which  lu* 
formed  in  that  hour  of  triumph  with  the.  plans  of  t  hose  Eng- 
lish rulers  who  had  before  him  governed  Ireland.  Of  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan  the  Union  was  a  part,  an  excellent  and  an  issHontial  i)art 
indeed,  but  still  only  a  part.  We  shall  do  gn.^at  injustice  both 
to  his  head  and  to  his  heart  if  wc^  forget  thai  he  was  permitted 
to  carry  into  effect  only  some  \uiconuectHMl  poriiuns  of  a,  rouqn-r- 
hensive  and  well  concerted  scheme.  He  wished  to  blend,  not 
only  the  parliaments,  but  the  nations,  antl  to  make  ilui  two 
islands  one  in  interest  and  aflectioii.  With  that  view  the  liomau 
Catholic  disabilities  were  to  be  removed :  tlu^  llomun  Catholic 
priests  were  to  bo  placed  in  a  comfoxiable  and  honorjiblci 
position  5  and  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  the  pnrposo  of 
giving  to  Koman  Catholics  the  bent^hts  of  liberal  education. 
In  truth  Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  on  iliose  subjeeis  had,  to  a  groat 
extent,  been  derived  from  a  mind  even  mont  powerful  and 
capacious  than  his  own,  from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke.  1  f  the 
authority  of  these  two  great  men  had  prevailed,  I  believe  that 
the  Union  with  Ireland  would  now  have  l)een  as  secure,  a,n<l 
as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  agitation,  m  tlie  Union  witli 
.  Scotland.  The  Parliament  in  College  Green  would  have  been 
remembered  as  what  it  was,  the  most  i  vra.unleal,  the  most 
venal,  the  most  unprincipled  assembly  that  over  sate  on  the 
face  of  this  earth.    I  do  not  think  that,  by  saying  this,  I  can 
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give  offence  to  any  gentleman  from  Ireland,  however  zealous 
for  Eepeal  he  may  be :  for  I  only  repeat  tlie  language  of 
Wolfe  Tone.  Wolfe  Tone  said  that  he  had  seen  more  delibe- 
rative assembhes  than  most  men ;  that  he  had  seen  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  the  American  Congress,  the  French  Council 
of  Elders  and  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  Batavian  Conven- 
tion ;  but  that  he  had  nowhere  found  anything  like  the  base- 
ness and  impudence  of  the  scoundrels,  as  he  called  them,  at 
Dublin.  If  Mr.  Pitt's  whole  plan  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  that  infamous  parliament,  that  scandal  to  the  name 
of  parliament,  would  have  perished  unregretted ;  and  the  last 
day  of  its  existence  would  have  been  remembered  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  the  first  day  of  their  civil  and 
religious  hberty.  The  great  boon  which  he  would  have  con- 
ferred on  them  would  have  been  gratefully  received,  because 
it  could  not  have  been  ascribed  to  fear,  because  it  would  have 
been  a  boon  bestowed  by  the  x>owerful  on  the  weak,  by  the 
victor  on  the  vanquished.  Unhappily,  of  all  his  projects  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland,  the  Union  alone  was  carried  into  ejffect ; 
and  therefore  that  Union  was  an  Union  only  in  name.  The 
Irish  found  that  they  had  parted  with  at  least  the  name  and 
show  of  independence,  and  that  for  this  sacrifice  of  national 
pride  they  were  to  receive  no  compensation.  The  Union, 
which  ought  to  have  been  associated  in  their  minds  with 
fireedom  and  justice,  was  associated  only  with  disappointed 
hopes  and  forfeited  pledges.  Yet  it  was  not  even  then  too 
late.  It  was  not  too  late  in  1818.  It  was  not  too  late  in 
1821.  It  was  not  too  late  in  1826.  Yes:  if,  even  in  18263 
some  men  who  then  were,  as  they  now  are,  high  in  the  service 
of  the  crown,  could  have  made  up  their  minds  to  do  what 
they  were  forced  to  do  four  years  later,  that  great  worlc  of 
conciliation  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  meditated  might  have  been 
accomplished.  The  machinery  of  agitation  was  not  yet  fully 
organized:  the  Government  was  under  no  strong  pressxu*e; 
and  therefore  concession  might  still  have  been  received  with 
thankfulness.  That  opportunity  was  suffered  to  escape  5  and 
it  never  retm^ned. 

In  1829,  at  length,  concessions  were  made,  were  made 
largely,  were  made  without  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Pitt 
would  undoubtedly  have  demanded,  and  to  which,  if  demanded 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  whole  body  of  Eoman  Catholics  would  have 
eagerly  assented.  But  those  concessions  were  made  reluc- 
tantly, made  imgraciously,  made  under  duress,  made  from  tlie 
mere  dread  of  civil  war.    How  then  was  it  possible  that  the}*" 
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should  produce  contentmenfc  and  repose  ?  "^Vliat  could  he.  the 
effect  of  that  sudden  and  profuse  liberality  f<>l]f>wint;  ihni  lonp 
and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  most  reuHonable  <h»inniHls, 
except  to  teach  the  Irishman  that  ho  could  obtuiu  rt'dn^SH 
only  by  turbulence?    Could  ho  forpfct  that       liad  Innn-i, 
during  eight  and  twenty  years,  supplicjif-i I*«rliaju(>nt  for 
justice,  urging  those  unanswerable  arq-umruts  whi^h  provo 
that  the  rights  of  conscience  ought  to  bo  liohl  Hat'rtul,  claim- 
ingthe  performance  of  promises  made  byiuiiiislrrj>  aud  princes 
and  that  he  had  supplicated,  argued,  cla.imod  <h<*  {K^iTonnuncf' 
of  promises  ia  vain?    Could  lie  forgot  that  two  :,'i'niT;iti<iii,s 
of  the  most  profound  thinkers,  tho  mo8t  brilliiuit.  wiU,  ihy 
most  eloquent  orators,  had  writton  and  Kjxtkou  for  him  jn 
vain?   Could  he  forget  that  the  greatest  a1nf<'Ku»»n  who  took 
his  part  had  paid  dear  for  their  gcnoroHitj  P    Mr,  Pitt;  on- 
deavoured  to  redeem  his  pledge;  luul  ho  wiis  ilrivm  frojii 
office.    Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grcnviil*'  oiKloavJuu'cd  to  da  Init 
a  very  small  part  of  what  Mi\  Titt  hml  ihoijjrht  rlKht  and 
expedient;  and  they  were  driven  from  ofiicc.    Mr.  <'aiiiiiii<r 
took  the  same  side ;  and  his  reward  whh  to  he  wf>rriiHl  to 
death  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  I)ri(^'h^t>8^.  (inium(>iit. 
At  length,  when  he  was  gone,  the  liojuan  (^uihoHcH  hcj^aii  to 
look,  not  to  cabinets  and  parlia.mentH,  but  fo  flicinsrlvoH 
They  displayed  a  formidable  amy  of  phys?.-al  fon-c,  m<\  yet 
kept  within,  just  within,  the  limits  of  ilio  I,tw.    Th,.  voim- 
quence  was  that,  in  two  years,  more  than  any  j.ruilcnl  frinid 
had  ventured  to  demand  for  them  was  frnmU^a  to  <l„Mn  by 
then-  enemies.  Yes ;  within  two  yours  aftvr  Mr.  ( 'a.nui.if  hod 
been  laid  m  the  transept  nearua,  all  that  he  wouM  huv<.  <\ow 
and  more  than  he  could  have  dono,  was  dono  hy  tH^m^l 
Zm^177  it  possible  that  the  wholo  lto„„tn  ('aihc>Ii« 

England,  or  at  least  from  the  party  which  tluni  -ov..n.,ut 
which  now  governs  England,  nothing  is  to  U  got  by  n-mm 

dation?   That  taaxly  repentance  deservful  no  ^ratiUulo,  and 

oManeid  none.    The  whole  mar-hincry  of  agitation 

plete  and  in  perfect  order.   The  loaders  lu  d  S ho   l  a 

reii^s^B^o^hS^  r*^*"^^^ ''''' 

m^r^S!;  ^^?\^^^  demagogue  and  bin  muVw  rn^  Mt  a 
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Sucli,  Sir^  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
disorders  of  Ireland.    Misgoveriunent,  lasting  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  to  the  reign  of 
William  the  Fourth^  has  left  ns  an  immense  mass  of  discon- 
tent, which  will,  no  doubt,  in  ordinary  times,  make  the  task 
of  any  statesman  whom  the  Queen  may  call  to  power  sufiS.- 
ciently  difficult.    But,  though  this  be  true,  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  extraordinary  agitation 
which  alarms  us  at  this  moment  is  to  be  found  in  the  mis- 
conduct of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers.    Tor,  Sir,  though 
Ireland  is  always  combustible,  Ireland  is  not  always  on  fire. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  chronic  complaints  which 
are  to  be  attributed  to  remote  causes,  and  the  acute  attack, 
which  is  brought  on  by  recent  imprudence.    Tor,  though 
there  is  always  a  predisposition  to  disease  in  that  imhappy 
society,  the  violent  paroxysms  come  only  at  intervals.  I  must 
own  that  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  my  imagery  to  the  right 
honorable  Baronet  the  Krst  Lord  of  the  Treasmy.    When  he 
sate  on  this  bench,  and  was  only  a  candidate  for  the  great 
place  which  he  now  fills,  he  compared  himself  to  a  medical 
man  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient.    Continuing  his  metaphor, 
I  may  say  that  his  prognosis,  his  diagnosis,  his  treatment, 
have  all  been  wrong.    I  do  not  deny  that  the  case  was  diffi- 
cult.   The  sufferer  was  of  a  very  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had 
formerly  suffered  manj^  things  of  mauy  physicians,  and, 
among  others,  I  must  say,  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet 
himself.    Still  the  malady  had,  a  very  short  time  ago,  been 
got  under,  and  kept  under,  by  the  judicious  use  of  lenitives ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  if  that  salutary  regimen 
had  been  steadily  followed,  there  would  have  been  a  speedy 
improvement  in  the  general  health.    Unhappily,  the  new 
State  hygeist  chose  to  apply  irritants  which  have  produced  a 
succession  of  convulsive  fits,  each  more  violent  than  that 
which  preceded  it.    To  drop  the  figure,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Lord  Melbourne's  government  was  popular  with 
the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.    It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  two  Viceroys  whom  he  sent  to 
L-eland  were  more  loved  and  honored  by  the  Irish  people 
than  any  Viceroys  before  whom  the  sword  of  state  has  ever 
been  borne.   Under  the  late  Government,  no  doubt,  the  em- 
pire was  threatened  by  many  dangers;  but,  to  whatever 
quarter  the  Ministers  might  look  with  uneasy  apprehension, 
to  Ireland  they  could  always  look  with  confidence.  When 
bad  men  raised  disturbances  here,  when  a  Chartist  rabble 
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fired  on  tlio  Queen's  soldiers,  nnmerous  rofj^imonta  could, 
without  the  smallest  risk,  be  spared  from  Ireliind.  When  ii 
rebellion  broke  out  in  one  of  our  colonies, — a  reb(^lH<>n  too 
which  it  might  have  been  expoct(Kl  that  the  Irish  would 
regard  with  favor,  for  it  was  a  rebellion  of  Roma.ii  Oatliolies 
against  Protestant  rulers, — even  then  Irelan<l  %vaH  true  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  etiipire,  and  trooi)H  wor(>  Bont  from 
Munster  and  Connaup;"ht  to  j>nt  down  insurrc'd  iou  in  (Canada. 
No  person  will  deny  that  if,  in  1840,  we  had  unhap])ily  been 
forced  into  war,  and  if  a  hostile  army  1ml  landcnl  in  Bantry 
Bay,  the  wliole  popxilation  of  Cork  and  Tij)pt^rary  would  hav(» 
risen  up  to  defend  the  throne  of  Her  Miyesfy,  and  Avonld 
have  ojS'ered  to  the  invaders  a  resistanc^C!  as  deti^rnn'ned  a« 
would  have  been  offered  by  tlu^  men  of  Kmt  or  Norfolk. 
And  by  what  means  was  this  Ralutary  <^fr<»et  prodiUM^dP  Not 
by  great  legislative  reforms:  for,  nnfortunaiely,  ihat (Jovoru- 
ment,  though  it  had  the  will,  had  not  ilie  "jHywi'r,  to  carry 
such  reforms  a.gaanst  the  sense  of  a  stron<^^  minoriiy  in  fliis 
House,  and  of  a  decided  majority  of  th<^  Pe<Ts.  No,  Sir,  this 
effect  was  produced  men^Iy  by  the  windoui,  jnsiiee,  and 
humanity  with  which,  the  oxistin<r  law,  d(*feetiv<*  as  it  mif^ht 
bC;,  was  administered.  TIh^  hit<^  (Jovrninienl,  <^ahnnniaied 
and  thwarted  tit  every  turn,  contending  aijjifainsi  ihv  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  Iflstablislied  Church,  and  of  the  f?;real  hod  v  of  the 
nobility  and  landed  g(mtry,  Y(»t  did  show  a-  diHjxjsiiion  in  act 
kindly  and  fairly  towards  Ireland,  and  di<l,  i<>  thi*  ht\st.  of  itK 
power,  treat  Protesta-nts  and  Komuu  (.!ath<)li(»H  alike.  If  we 
had  been  as  strong  as  onr  sneet\SHors  in  ])arlianH'nfary  sup- 
port, if  we  had  be<ni  able  to  indvu^e  tlu^  two  Houhc^h  fo  follow 
in  legislation  the  same  prin(*i]>les  by  wliieh  wi*  werc^^uided  in 
administration,  the  Union  with  Ireland  wonid  now  lmv(^  boon 
as  secure  from  the  assaidts  of  agita-tors  us  the  Hnion  with 
Scotland.  But  this  was  noii  to  b(^  Dmung  hIx  yearH  an  opposi- 
tion, formidable  in  numbers,  formidable  in  ability,  seleeted  as 
the  especial  object  of  tho  fiercest  and  most  jx^rtimunons  attacks 
those  very  acts  of  the  Government  which  Inul,  after  ccmturieB 
of  mutual  animosity,  half  reconciled  the  two  islands.  Those 
Lords  Lieutenants  who,  in  L'oland,  wer(i  V(m(*nit<(»d  as  no  pre- 
ceding Lord  Lieutenant  had  ever  been  v(^n('rair(l,  wtu-e  here 
reviled  as  no  preceding  Lord  Lieutenant  Inul  ever  Ix^en  re- 
viled. Every  action,  every  word  which  w^is  applainhMl  by 
the  nation  committed  to  their  care,  was  here  imputed  to 
them  as  a  crime.  Every  bill  framed  by  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  was  either  rojeetM  or  inuti- 
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jated.  A  few  Eouian  Catholics  of  distingiiislied  merit  were 
appointed  to  situations  wMcli  were  indeed  below  their  just 
claims,  but  which  were  higher  than  any  member  of  their 
Church  had  filled  during  many  generations.  Two  or  three 
Eoman  Catholics  were  sworn  of  the  Council ;  one  took  his 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury ;  another  at  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. There  was  groat  joy  in  Ireland ;  and  no  wonder. 
What  had  been  done  was  not  much ;  but  the  ban  had  been 
taken  off ;  the  Emancipation  Act,  which  had  been  little  more 
than  a  dead  letter,  was  at  length  a  reality.  But  in  England 
all  the  underlings  of  the  great  Tory  party  set  Tip  a  howl  of 
rage  and  habred  worthy  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  No  Popery 
mob.  The  rig] it  honorable  Baronet  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  with  his  usual  prudence,  abstained  from  joining  iu 
the  cry,  and  vfiis  content  to  listen  to  it,  to  enjoy  it,  and  to 
profit  by  it.  But  some  of  those  who  ranked  next  to  him 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  did  not  imitate  his 
politic  reserve.  One  great  man  denounced  the  Irish  as 
aliens.  Another  called  them  minions  of  Popery.  Those 
teachers  of  religion  to  whom  millions  looked  up  with  affec^ 
tion  and  reverence  were  called  by  the  Protestant  press  demon 
priestij  and  surpliced  ruffians,  and  were  denounced  from  the 
Protestant  pulpit  as  pontiffs  of  Baal,  as  false  prophets  who 
were  to  be  slain  with  the  sword.  We  were  reminded  that  a 
Queen  of  the  chosen  people  had  in  the  old  time  patronised 
the  ministers  of  idolatry,  and  tJiat  her  blood  had  been  given 
to  the  dogs.  Not  content  with  throwing  out  or  frittering 
down  every  law  beneficial  to  Ireland,  not  content  with  cen- 
suring in  severe  terms  every  act  of  the  executive  government 
which  gave  satisfaction  in  Ireland,  you,  yes,  you,  who  now 
fill  the  great  offices  of  state,  assumed  the  offensive.  Prom 
obstruction  you  proceeded  to  aggression.  You  brought  in  a 
bill  which  you  called  a  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Electors 
in  Ireland.  We  then  told  you  that  it  was  a  bill  for  the 
wholesale  disfrancliisement  of  the  electors  of  Ireland.  We 
then  proved  incontrovertibly  that,  nnder  pretence  of  reform- 
ing the  law  of  procedure,  you  were  really  altering  the  sub- 
stantive law ;  that,  by  making  it  impossible  for  any  man  to 
vindicate  his  right  to  vote  without  troxible,  expense,  and  loss 
of  time,  youL  were  really  taking  away  the  votes  of  tens  of 
thousands.  You  denied  all  this  then.  You  very  coolly  ad- 
mit it  all  now.  Am  I  to  believe  that  you  did  not  know  it  as 
weU  in  1841  as  in  1844  ?  Has  one  new  fact  been  brought  to 
light?   Has  one  argument  been  discovered  which  was  not. 
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tliree  or  four  years  ago^  urged  twenty,  tliirty,  forty  times  in 
tliis '  House  ?  Why  is  it  tliat  you  liave,  when  in  power,  ab- 
stained from  proposing  that  change  in  the  mode  of  registra- 
tion which,  when  you  were  out  of  power,  you  represented  as 
indispensable  ?  Tou  excuse  yourselves  by  saying  that  now 
the  responsibilities  of  ofSce  are  xipou  you.  In  plain  words, 
your  trick  has  served  its  purpose.  Your  object, — for  I  will 
do  justice  to  your  patriotism, — your  object  was  not  to  ruin 
your  country,  but  to  get  in ;  and  you  are  in.  Such  public 
virtue  deserved  such  a  reward,  a  reward  which  has  turned 
out  a  punishment,  a  reward  which  ought  to  be,  while  the 
world  lasts,  a  warning  to  xuiscrupulous  ambition.  Many 
causes  contributed  to  place  you  in  your  present  situation.  But 
the  chief  cause  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  prc-judice  which 
you  excited  amongst  the  English  against  the  just  and 
humane  manner  in  which  the  late  niiui«ters  governed  Ireland. 
In  your  impatience  for  office,  you  called  up  the  devil  of  reli- 
gious intolerance,  a  devil  more  easily  evoked  than  dismissed. 
He  did  your  work ;  and  he  holds  your  bond.  You  once  found 
him  an  useful  slave :  but  yoxi  have  since  found  him  a  hard 
master.  It  was  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  be  applauded  by  high 
churchmen  and  low  chTn-cliincn,  by  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
and  by  Exeter  Hall.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  described  as  the 
champions  of  the  Protestant  faith,  as  tlie  men  who  stood  up 
for  the  Gospel  against  that  spurious  liberality  which  made 
no  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood.  It  Wiis  pleasant 
to  hear  your  opponents  called  by  every  nickname  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  foul  vocabulary  of  the  Ileverend  Hugh  Mac- 
Neill.  It  was  pleasant  to  liear  that  they  were  the  allies  of 
Antichrist,  that  they  were  the  servants  of  the  man  of  sin, 
that  they  were  branded  with  the  nuirk  of  the  Beast.  But 
when  all  this  slander  and  scurrility  had  raised  you  to  power, 
when  you  found  that  you  had  to  niauage  millions  of  those 
who  had  been,  year  after  year,  constantly  insulted  and  de- 
filmed  by  yourselves  and  your  lacqueys,  your  hearts  began  to 
fail  you.  Now  you  tell  us  that  you  have  none  but  kind  and 
respectful  feelings  towards  the  Irish  Koman  Catholics,  that 
you  wish  to  conciliate  them,  that  you  wish  to  carry  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  into  full  ejffect,  that  nothing  would  give  you 
more  pleasure  than  to  place  on  the  bench  of  justice  a  Roman 
Catholic  lawyer  of  conservative  politics,  that  nothing  would 
give  you  more  pleasure  than  to  place  at  the  Board  of  Trea- 
sury, or  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  some  Eoman  Catholic 
gentleman  of  conservative  politics,  distinguished  by  his 
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talents  for  business  or  debate.  Your  only  reason,  you  assure 
us,  for  not  promoting'  Eoman  Catholics  is  tliat  all  the  Eoman 
Catholics  are  your  enemies ;  and  you  ask  whether  any  minis- 
ter can  be  expected  to  promote  his  enemies.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  you  -would  willingly  promote  Eoman 
Catholics  :  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  give  you  full  credit  for  no . 
wishing  to  do  your  country  more  harm  than  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  out  and  lceej)ing  out  the  "Whigs.  I 
also  fuUy  admit  that  you  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  promoting 
your  enemies.  But  what  I  want  to  Imow  is,  how  it  happens 
that  all  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  your 
enemies.  Was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of  before  ?  Here  are 
six  or  seven  millions  of  people  of  all  professions,  of  all  trades, 
of  all  grades  of  rank,  fortune,  intellect,  education.  Begin 
with  the  premier  Peer,  the  Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  the 
chief  of  the  Howards,  the  heir  of  the  Mowbrays  and  Fitz- 
alans,  and  go  down  through  earls,  barons,  baronets,  lawyers 
and  merchants,  to  the  very  poorest  peasant  that  eats  his 
potatoes  without  salt  in  Mayo ;  and  all  these  millions  to  a  man 
are  arrayed  against  the  Government.  How  do  you  explain 
this?  Is  there  any  natural  connection  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  theology  and  the  political  theories  held  by  Whigs 
and  by  reformers  more  democratical  than  the  Whigs  ?  Ifot 
only  is  there  no  natural  connection,  but  there  is  a  natural 
opposition.  Of  all  Christian  sects  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
holds  highest  the  authority  of  antiquity,  of  tradition,  of  imme- 
morial usage.  Her  spirit  is  eminently  conservative,  nay,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  Protestants,  conservative  to  an  imreasonablo 
and  pernicious  extent.  A  man  who  has  been  taught  from 
childhood  to  regard  with  horror  all  innovation  in  religion  is 
surely  less  likely  than  another  man  to  be  a  bold  innova- 
tor in  politics.  It  is  probable  that  a  zealous  Eoman  Catho- 
lic, if  there  were  no  disturbing  cause,  would  be  a  Tory ;  and 
the  Eoman  Catholics  were  all  Tories  till  you  persecuted  them 
into  Whiggism  and  Eadicalism.  In  the  civil  war,  how  many 
Eoman  Catholics  were  there  in  Fairfax's  army?  I  be- 
lieve, not  one.  They  wete  all  under  the  banner  of  Charles 
the  First.  When  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  was 
offered  for  Charles  the  Second  alive  or  dead,  when  to  conceal 
him  was  to  run  a  most  serious  risk  of  the  gallows,  it  wa,s 
among  Eoman  Catholics  that  he  found  shelter.  It  has  been 
the  same  in  other  countries.  When  everything  else  in 
France  was  prostrate  before  the  Jacobins,  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic peasantry  of  Britanny  and  Poitou  still  stood  up  for  the 
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morning  of  the  Friday  which  preceded  the  day  iix(Ml  fur  the 
meeting,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  determined  to  put  fi»ri]i  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  meetin<2^.  Yet  thi^  j)r(>elainuti<»n  mm 
not  published  in  Dublin  and  the  svilmrbH  t  ill  after  nij^^litfall 
on  Saturday.  The  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  Stinduy  morn- 
ing.  Will  any  person  have  the  hardihood  io  ansert  tliat  ii. 
was  impossible  to  have  a  proclamation  dniwn  up,  i>rinte<l,  and 
circulated  in  twenty-four  hours,  nay  in  nix  Ijours,  ll  in  idle 
to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  W(^i<,^hin}i:  well  fli<'  W(»nls  nf  Hueh  a 
document.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  Hhould  have  \vei*jfli<Hl  well 
the  value  of  the  lives  of  his  royal  niiHtnw  h  HtibjeetK.  Had  he 
done  so,  there  can  be  no  doxibt  that  the  proelamution  nii|^»'ht 
have  been  placarded  on  evei-y  wall  in  arul  near  Dulilin  early 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  Saturday.  Tlw  ne|!fli^en(M»  of  th(»  (Jtu 
vemment  would  probably  have  cauHed  the  hmn  of  mixny  livi»H 
but  for  the  interposition  of  the  man  whom  you  are  persrcui  ij)  t^. 
Fortune  stood  your  friend ;  and  lie  Htood  your  frientl ;  and 
thus  a  slaughter  more  terrible  than  tliat  whieh  took  place 
twenty-five  years  ago  at  Manch(»tttt*r  min  averted. 

But  you  were  incorrigible.  No  Ho<>n(*r  hml  you,  by  Htmuge 
good  luck,  got  safe  out  of  one  8era.i)e,  t  huii  you  made  hmiv  to 
get  into  another  out  of  which,  an  far  a«  I  can  nee,  y(*ti  Imvt* 
no  chance  of  escape.  You  iuHtituti'd  the  moHt.  umvine,  thi» 
most  unfortunate  of  all  stafc  proHt^'utionn.  You  Het»in  not  to 
have  at  all  knowii  what  you  were  doiufj^.  it  up|H»urH  nevt»r  to 
have  occurred  to  you  that  there  was  any  diffenniw  Wtweon  a 
criminal  proceeding  which  was  ccrtiun  to  fix  tlu*  attention  oi 
the  whole  civilised  world  and  an  ordimiry  qui  inm  uet  ion  for  a 
penalty.  The  evidence  was  such  and  tlu^  Jaw  HUeh  tluit  you 
were  likely  to  get  a  verdict  and  a  jtadj^nnent;  and  that  wan 
enough  for  you.  Now,  Sir,  in  Bueh  a  eane  an  tluH,  the  proba- 
bility of  getting  the  verdict  and  the  juil|rnirnt  i«  mly  a  part, 
and  a  very  small  part,  of  what  a  stiiti^Huum  otjj^'lii  U>  eonnider. 
Before  you  determined  to  bring  tlie  niont  Miu  the  nimt 
powerful,  the  most  popular  of  your  oppunmts  to  the  bar  m  a 
'OTminal,  on  account  of  the  niannc^r  in  wlu<di  lu*  had  opiKwd 
you,  you  ought  to  have  asked  your«(dve8  whether  the  deci- 
sion which  you  expected  to  obtain  front  tljo  tribunaln  would 
be  ratified  by  the  voice  of  your  own  eountry,  of  foreii^n  coun- 
tries, of  posterity;  whether  the  general  opinion  of  nmnkiud 
might  not  be  that,  though  you  were  legtdly  in  the  right,  you 
were  morally  in  the  vnrong.  It  was  no  common  immn  tliat 
you  were  bent  on  punishing.  About  that  ikthou  I  feel,  1 
own,  considerable  difficulty  in  saying  anythiu^^  Ih^  is  plaeed 
m  a  situation  which  would 
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lias  prevented  all  the  members  of  this  Louse,  with  one  igno- 
minious exception,  from  assailing  him  acrimonionsly.  I  wiD 
try,  in  speaking  of  him,  to  pay  the  respect  due  to  eminence 
and  to  misfortune,  without  violating  the  respect  due  to  truth. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  end  which  he  is  pursuing  is  not  only 
mischievous  hut  unattainable :  and  some  of  the  means  which 
he  has  stooped  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  that  end  I 
regard  with  deep  disapprobation.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me 
not  to  see  that  the  place  which  he  holds  in  the  estimation  of 
his  countrymen  is  such  as  no  popular  leader  in  our  history,  I 
might  perhaps  say  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  ever 
attained.  Nor  is  the  interest  which  he  inspires  confined  to 
Ireland  or  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Go  where  you  will  on 
the  continent :  visit  any  coffee  house :  dine  at  any  public 
table;  embark  on  board  of  any  steamboat:  enter  any  dili- 
gence, any  railway  carriage :  from  the  moment  that  your 
accent  shows  you  to  be  an  Englishman,  the  very  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  your  companions,  be  they  what  they  may, 
physicians,  advocates,  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  what  we 
should  call  yeomen,  is  certain  to  be  "  What  wiU  be  done  with 
Mr.  O'Connell  9"  Look  over  any  file  of  French  jpurnals ;  and 
you  will  see  what  a  space  he  occupies  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  people.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  but  it  is  a  truth,  and 
a  truth  which  we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is 
among  our  neighbours  a  feeling  about  the  connection  between 
England  and  Ireland  not  very  much  unlike  the  feeling  which 
exists  here  about  the  connection  between  Eussia  and  Poland* 
All  the  sympathies  of  all  continental  politicians  are  with  the 
Irish.  We  are  regarded  as  the  oppressors,  and  the  Irish  as 
the  oppressed.  An  insurrection  in  Ireland  would  have  the 
good  wishes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Europe. 
And,  Sir,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  For  the  cause  of 
the  Irish  repealers  has  two  different  aspects,  a  democratic 
aspect,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  aspect,  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded with  favour  by  foreigners  of  almost  every  shade  of 
opinion.  The  extreme  left, — ^to  use  the  French  nomencla- 
ture,— wishes  success  to  a  great  popular  movement  against 
the  throne  and  the  aristocracy.  The  extreme  right  wishes 
success  to  a  movement  headed  by  the  bishops  and  priests  of 
the  true  church  against  a  heretical  government  and  a  here- 
tical hierarchy.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  a  contest  with 
Ireland,  you  wiU  not  have,  out  of  this  island,  a  single  well- 
wisher  in  the  world.  I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  intimidate 
you.    But  I  do  say  that,  on  an  occasion  on  which  all  Chris- 
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tendom  was  watcliing  your  conduct  witli  an  unfriendly  and 
suspicious  eye,  you  should  liave  carefully  avoided  everytliing 
that  looked  like  foul  play.    TInliappily  you  were  too  much 
bent  on  gaining  the  victory;  and  you  have  gained  a  victory 
more  disgraceful  and  disastrous  than   any  defeat. 
O'Connell  has  been  convicted :  but  you  cannot  deny  that  he 
has  been  wronged :  you  cannot  deny  that  irregularities  have 
been  committed,  or  that  the  effect  of  those  irregularities  has 
been  to  put  you  in  a  better  situation  and  him  in  a  worse 
situation  than  the  law  contemplated.    It  is  admitted  that 
names  which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  jury-list  were  not 
there.  It  is  admitted  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  names  which 
were  wrongfolly  excluded  were  the  names  of  Eoman  Catholics. 
As  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  wrongfully  excluded  there 
is  some  dispute.   An  affidavit  has  been  produced  which  puts 
'the  number  at  twenty-seven.    The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, the  Eecorder  of  Dublin,  who  of  course  puts  the  number 
as  low  as  he  conscientiously  can,  admits  twenty-four.  But 
some  gentlemen  maiatain  that  this  irregularity,  thouo-h 
doubtless  blamable,  cannot  have  had  any  effect  on  the  event 
of  the  trial.   What,  they  ask,  are  twenty  or  twenty-seven 
names  in  seven  hundred  and  twenty?    Why,  Sir,  a  very 
simple  arithmetical  calculation  wiU  show  that  the  irregu- 
larity was  of  grave  importance.    Of  the  seven  hundred  and 
twenty,  forty-eight  were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  and  then  re- 
duced by  alternate  striking  to  twelve.   The  forty-eighth  part 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  is  fifteen.    If,  therefore,  there 
had  been  fifteen  more  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  juxy-hst,  it 
would  have  been  an  even  chance  that  there  would  have  been 
one  Eoman  Catholic  more  among  the  forty-eight.    If  there 
had  been  twenty-seven  more  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  list  it 
would  have  been  almost  an  even  chance  that  there  would 
have  been  two  Eoman  CathoHcs  more  among  the  forty-ei^-ht. 
Is  it  impossible,  is  it  improbable  that,  but  for  this  trick  or 
this  blunder,— I  will  not  now  inquire  which,— the  result  of 
the  trial  might  have  been  different  ?    For,  remember  the 
power  which  the  law  gives  to  a  single  juror.    He  can,  if  his 
mind  is  fiilly  made  up,  prevent  a  conviction.    I  heard  mur- 
murs when  I  used  the  word  trick.    Am  I  not  justified  in 
feehng  a  doubt  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Justice 
Perrin  feels  ?   He  is  reported  to  have  said,— and  I  take  the 
report  of  newspapers  favourable  to  the  aovernment,— he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  there  had  been  great  carelessness, 
great  neglect  of  duty,  that  there  were  circumstances  which 
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raised  grave  suspicion^,  and  that  lie  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  irregularity  was  accidental.  The  noble  lord  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  admonished  us  to  pay  respect 
to  the  judges.  I  am  sure  that  I  pay  the  greatest  respect  to 
everything  that  falls  from  Mx.  Justice  Perrin.  He  must 
know  much  better  than  I,  anuch  better  than  any  English 
gentleman,  what  artifices  are  likely  to  be  employed  by  Irish 
functionaries  for  the  purpose  of  packing  a  jury ;  and  he  tells 
us  that  he  is  not  satisfied  that  this  irregularity  was  the  eflfect 
of  mere  inadvertence.  But,  says  the  right  honorable  Baronet, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Horn  e  Department,  "  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  this  irregularity.''  Most  true ;  and  nobody  holds 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  responsible  for  it.  But  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  I  lament  this  irregularity  most  sincerely :  for  I 
beheve  that  it  has  raised  a  prejudice  against  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.''  Exactly  so.  That  is  just  what  I  say.  I  say 
that  a  prejudice  has  been  created  against  the  administration 
of  justice.  I  say  that  a  taint  of  suspicion  has  been  thrown 
on  the  verdict  which  you  have  obtained.  And  I  ask  whether 
it  is  right  and  decent  in  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  a  verdict 
on  which  such  a  taint  has  been  thrown  ?  The  only  wise,  the 
only  honorable  course  open  to  you  was  to  say,  "  A  mistake 
lias  been  committed :  that  mistake  has  given  us  an  unfair 
advantage ;  and  of  that  advantage  we  will  not  make  use." 
Unliappily,  the  time  when  you  might  have  taken  this  course, 
and  might  thus  to  a  great  extent  have  repaired  your  former 
errors,  has  been  suffered  to  elapse. 

Well,  you  had  forty-eight  names  taken  by  lot  from  this 
mutilated  jmy-list :  and  then  came  the  striking.  You  struck 
out  all  the  Roman  Catholic  names :  and  you  give  us  your  rea- 
sons for  striking  out  these  names,  reasons  which  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  examine.  The  real  question  which 
you  should  have  considered  was  this :  Can  a  great  issue  be- 
tween two  hostile  religions, — for  such  the  issue  was, — ^be 
tried  in  a  manner  above  all  suspicion  by  a  jury  composed  ex- 
clusively of  men  of  one  of  those  religions  ?  I  know  that  in 
striking  out  the  Eoman  Catholics  you  did  nothing  that  was 
not  according  to  technical  rules.  But  my  great  charge 
against  you  is  that  you  have  looked  on  this  whole  case  in  a 
technical  point  of  view,  that  you  have  been  attorneys  when 
you  should  have  been  statesmen.  The  letter  of  the  law  was 
doubtless  with  you ;  but  not  the  noble  spirit  of  the  law.  The 
jury  de  medietate  lingvAJd  is  of  immemorial  antiquity  among 
us.    Suppose  that  a  Dutch  sailor  at  Wapping  is  accused  of 
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stabbing  an  Englisbman  in  a  brawl.    The' fate  of  tbe  culprit 
is  decided  by  a  mixed  body,  by  six  Englislimen  and  six 
Dutchmen-    Such  were  the  securities  which,  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  our  ancestors  gave  to  aliens.    Tou  are  ready 
enough  to  call  Mr.  O'Connell  an  alien  when  it  serves  your 
purposes  to  do  so.   Tou  are  ready  enough  to  inflict  on  the 
Irish  Roman  Cathohc  all  the  evils  of  alienage.    But  the  one 
privilege,  the  one  advantage  of  alienage,  you  deny  him.  hi 
a  ease  which  of  all  cases  most  required  a  jury  de  medietate^  ia 
a  case  which  sprang  out  of  the  mutual  hostility  of  races 
and  sects,  you  pack  a  jury  all  of  one  race  and  all  of  one  sect. 
Why,  if  you  were  determined  to  go  on  with  this  unhappy 
prosecution,  not  have  a  common  jury  ?    There  was  no  difS- 
culty  in  having  such  a  jury ;  and  among  the  jurors  might 
have  been  some  respectable  Eoman  Catholics  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Eepeal  Association.  A  verdict  of  Not  Guilty 
from  such  a  jury  would  have  done  you  infinitely  less  harm 
than  the  verdict  of  Guilty  which  you  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining.    Tes,  you  have  obtained  a  verdict  of  Guilty ;  but 
you  have  obtained  that  verdict  from  twelve  men  brought  to- 
gether by  illegal  means,  and  selected  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  decision  can  inspire  no  confidence.    Tou  have  obtained 
that  verdict  by  the  help  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  whose  charge 
I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak.    To  do  him  right,  how- 
ever, I  will  say  that  his  charge  was  not,  as  it  has  been  called, 
unprecedented;  for  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  some 
charges  which  may  be  found  in  the  state  trials  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.    However,  with  this  jury-list,  witli 
this  jury,  with  this  judge,  you  have  a  verdict.   And  whali 
have  you  gained  by  it?   Have  you  pacified  Ireland?  No 
doubt  there  is  just  at  the  present  moment  an  apparent  tran- 
quiUity ;  but  it  is  a  tranquillity  more  alarming  than  turbu- 
lence.   The  Irish  will  be  quiet  tHl  you  begin  to  put  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  into  execution,  because,  feeling 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  their  persecuted  Tribune 
they  wiU  do  nothing  that  can  be  prejudicial  to  him.  But 
win  they  be  quiet  when  the  door  of  a  gaol  has  been  closed 
on  him?    Is  it  possible  to  beheve  that  an  agitator,  whom 
they  adored  while  his  agitation  was  a  source  of  profit  to  him 
will  lose  his  hold  on  their  affections  by  being  a  martyr  ii^ 
what  they  consider  as  their  cause?    If  I,  who  am  strongly 
attached  to  the  TJnion,  who  believe  that  the  Eepeal  of  the 
Umon  would  be  fatal  to  the  empire,  and  who  think  Mr. 
0  ConneUs  conduct  highly  reprehensible^  cannot  couscien- 
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tiously  say  that  he  has  had  a  fair  trial,  if  the  prosecutors 
themselves  are  forced  to  o-\vn  that  things  have  happened 
which  have  excited  a  prejudice  against  the  verdict  and  the 
judgment,  what  mnst  he  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  believe  not  merely  that  he  is  guiltless,  but  that  he  is 
the  best  friend  that  they  ever  had  ?  He  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  harangue  them :  but  his  wrongs  will  stir  their  blood 
more  than  his  eloquence  ever  did;  nor  will  he  in  confine- 
ment be  able  to  exercise  that  influence  which  has  so  often 
restrained  them,  even  in  their  most  excited  mood,  from 
proceeding  to  acts  of  violence. 

Turn  where  we  will,  the  prospect  is  gloomy;  and  that 
which  of  all  things  most  disturbs  me  is  this,  that  your  ex- 
perience, sharp  as  it  has  been,  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
you  wiser.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  your 
declarations  leads  me  to  apprehend  that,  while  yo\i  continue 
to  hold  power,  the  future  will  be  of  a  piece  with  the  past.  As 
to  your  executive  administration,  you  hold  out  no  hope  that 
it  will  be  other  than  it  has  been.  If  we  look  back,  your  only 
remedies  for  the  disorders  of  Ireland  have  been  an  impolitic 
state  prosecution,  an  unfair  state  trial,  barracks  and  soldiers. 
If  we  look  forward,  you  promise  us  no  remedies  but  an  un- 
just sentence,  the  harsh  execution  of  that  sentence,  more 
barracks  and  more  soldiers. 

You  do  indeed  try  to  hold  out  hopes  of  one  or  two  legisla- 
tive reforms  beneficial  to  Ireland;  but  these  hopes,  I  am 
afraid,  will  prove  delusive.  You  hint  that  you  have  pre- 
pared a  Eegistration  bill,  of  which  the  effect  will  be  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise.  What  the  provisions  of  that  bill  may 
be  we  do  not  know.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  matter  is 
one  about  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  do  any- 
thing that  shall  be  at  once  honorable  to  yourselves  and 
useful  to  the  country.  Before  we  see  your  plan,  we  can  say 
with  perfect  confidence  that  it  must  either  destroy  the  last 
remnant  of  the  representative  system  in  Ireland,  or  the  last 
remnant  of  your  own  character  for  consistency. 

About  the  much  agitated  question  of  land  tenure  you  ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  at  present  nothing  to  propose.  We 
are  to  have  a  report,  but  you  cannot  tell  us  when. 

The  Irish  Church,  as  at  present  constituted  and  endowed, 
you  are  fully  determined  to  uphold.  On  some  future  occasion, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  at  large  my  views  on  that  subject. 
To-night  I  have  exhausted  my  own  strength,  and  I  have  ex- 
hausted also,  I  am  afraid,  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House. 
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I  will  therefore  only  advert  very  briefly  to  some  things  Tvliicli 
have  been  said  about  the  Church  in  the  course  of  the  present 
debate. 

Several  gentlemen  opposite  have  spoken  of  the  religious 
discord  -which  is  the  curse  of  Ireland  in  language  which  does 
them  honor;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  we  are  not  to  have 
their  votes  as  well  as  their  speeches.    But  from  the  Treasury 
bench  we  have  heard  nothing  but  this,  that  the  Established 
Church  is  there,  and  that  there  it  must  and  shall  remain.  As 
to  the  Speech  of  the  noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
really  when  we  hear  such  a  pitiable  defence  of  a  great' insti- 
tution from  a  man  of  such  eminent  abilities,  what  inference 
can  we  draw  but  that  the  institution  is  altogether  indefen- 
sible ?    The  noble  lord  tells  us  that  the  Eoman  Catholics,  in 
1757,  when  they  were  asking  to  be  relieved  from  the  penal 
laws,  and  in  1792,  when  they  were  asking  to  be  reHeved  from 
civil  disabiL*ties,  professed  to  be  quite  willing  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  should  retain  its  endowments.    What  is  it  to 
us.  Sir,  whether  they  did  or  notP^  you  ca.n  prove  this 
Church  to  be  a  good  institution,  of  course  it  ought  to  be 
maintained.   But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  bad  institution 
ought  to  be  mamtamed  because  some  people  who  have  been 
Sjr^m!?        t  ^^^^^f^^^^^t  *i^ey  did  not  complain  of 
ho  H       ^         EK^^an  CathoHcs  of  the  present  generation 

Cathohcs  of  the  last  generation?    Is  this  inconsistency 
winch  appears  to  shock  the  noble  lord,  anything  but  tlS 
natural  and  mevitable  progress  of  aU  reW    People  who 
oppressed,  and  who  have  no  hope  of  obta  ning  eX^  ts 

jTistiee  ?   Am  I  debarrS  fr?^  /  W  from  asking  for  entire 
wiuck  I W  been  r  ?  ^''^'"^ 

wa«  atmy  brUt  I  wS^^;  ^^^^ '"^^  ^ohleV.  pistol 

^  da-vefeade  existed  th^Zf^l    ^  '^^^  ^Me 

to  p«t  an  end  to^at  i'^'''       exerted- tWelves 

^'       ^^^^      dear  and  honored  keild 
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of  ■whom  I  can  never  speak  witliout  emotion,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
always  said  that  it  "was  a  calnmny  to  accuse  tliem  of  intending 
to  liberate  the  black  population  of  the  sugar  islands.  In  1807 
the  iDresent  Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Percy,  in 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  rose  to  propose  in  this 
House  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Wilberforce  interposed, 
nay,  I  believe,  almost  pulled  Lord  Percy  down.  Nevertheless 
in  1833  the  noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  brought 
in  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery.  Suppose  that  when  he  resumed 
his  seat,  after  making  that  most  eloquent  speech  in  which  he 
explained  his  plan  to  us,  some  West  Indian  planter  had  risen, 
and  had  said  that  in  1792,  in  1796,  in  1807,  all  the  leading 
philanthropists  had  solemnly  declared  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  emancipating  the  negroes ;  would  not  the  noble  lord 
have  answered  that  nothing  that  had  been  said  by  anybody 
in  1792  or  1807  could  bind  us  not  to  do  what  was  right  in 
1833? 

This  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  the  noble  lord's  speech 
is  quite  at  variance  with  his  own  conduct.  He  appeals  to 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.  He  says  that,  if  we 
touch  the  revenues  and  privileges  of  the  Established  Chm'ch, 
we  shall  violate  that  article  ;  and  to  violate  an  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  is,  it  seems,  a  breach  of  public  faith  of  which 
he  cannot  bear  to  think.  But,  Sir,  why  is  the  fifth  article  to 
be  held  more  sacred  than  the  fourth,  which  fixes  the  number 
of  Irish  ^lembers  who  are  to  sit  in  this  House  ?  The  fourth 
article,  we  all  know,  has  been  altered.  And  who  brought  in 
the  biU  which  altered  that  article  ?    The  noble  lord  himself. 

Then  the  noble  lord  adverts  to  the  oath  taken  by  Eoman 
Catholic  members  of  this  House.  They  bind  themselves,  he 
says,  not  to  use  their  power  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
Established  Church.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  is  not  at 
this  moment  in  the  House.  Had  he  been  here  I  should  have 
made  some  remarks  which  I  now  reifrain  from  making  on  one 
or  two  expressions  which  fell  from  him.  But,  Sir,  let  us  allow 
to  his  argument  all  the  weight  which  he  can  himself  claim  for 
it.  What  does  it  prove  ?  Not  that  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  is  a  good  institution  3  not  that  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained ;  but  merely  this,  that,  when  we  are  about  to  divide 
on  the  question  whether  it  shall  be  maintained,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  members  ought  to  walk  away  to  the  library.  The 
oath  whi<?h  they  have  taken  is  nothing  to  me  and  to  the  other 
Protestant  members  who  have  not  taken  it.  Suppose  then 
our  Eoman  Catholic  friends  withdrawn.    Suppose  that  we. 
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the  six  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  I'roi^istant  members, 
remain  in  tlie  House.  Then  there  is  an  end  of  thi«  ar<^nuuont 
about  the  oath.  Will  the  noble  lord  ilicn  Ik*  u.l)]e  to  ^ive  m 
any  reason  for  maintaining  the  Church  of  Ireland  on  the 
present  footing. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  right  liononibh)  Bar<)n<»t  tlie  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasxiry  will  not  deal  with  ihiH  subjori  us  Iuh 
colleagues  have  dealt  with  it.  We  ha-vo  a  right  to  exi^.^et 
that  a  man  of  his  capacity,  p]a:CO<l  at  tluj  licad  of  ^n>vern- 
ment,  will  attempt  to  defend  the  TriHh  C-liurdi  in  a  nniuly 
and  rational  way.  I  would  beg  him  to  c<>nHi(l(»r  1h<'sr  (iuch- 
tions : — For  what  ends  do  Established  Ohurclu^H  «vxisi  V  Dvi^n 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  lU'complish  ilum^  inuU  or 
anyone  of  those  ends?  Can  an  EstabliHhed  (inu'c^h  wla<'h 
has  no  hold  on  the  hca-rts  of  the  body  of  the  ]x*oplo  bo  oilier- 
wise  than  useless,  or  w(^r8e  than  U8ek8HV  Jlns  the  Kniab- 
liahed  Church  of  Ireland  any  hold  on  ihe  hoartH  of  i]u>  body 
of  the  people  P  Has  it  been  succcshIuI  in  making  prosrlyir.s  V 
Has  it  been  what  the  Entablished  Church  of  England  haw 
been  with  justice  calUnl,  what  the  EHtablinlicd  (ljurcli  ol 
Scotland  was  once  with  at  lea^jt  eqtuil  juHtict*  calkuU  <h(.»  \m)v 
man's  Church  ?  Has  it  trained  the  groat  Ixxly  of  iln^  jxHiple 
to  virtue,  consoled  them  in  affliction,  comnumdod  tb(»ir  reve- 
rence, attached  them  to  itself  and  to  tlu^  Hiato  P  Kh<^w  that 
these  questions  can  be  answ(>r(»(l  in  ihe  affirmativi^ ;  and  you 
will  have  made,  what  I  am  sun^  liaH  n(»ver  yet  be(»n  rninh,  a 
good  defence  of  the  EstabliHhed  (Imrch  of  In>lu,n<!.  Hut  it  h 
mere  mockery  to  bring  us  (jnotatiouH  from  forg<>t<<*n  sjiinm-Ih's, 
and  from  mouldy  petitions  jn-cHent^Ml  to  ( J«»org(^  tin*  Ht*eon<l  at 
a  time  when  the  i)onal  lawH  wore  Htill  in  full  thirv. 

And,  now,  Sir,  I  must  stop,  I  hav(^  Haid  <»notigh  to  juHtifj 
the  vote  which  I  shall  give  in  favour  of  the  nutation  t>f  my  noble 
friend.  I  have  shown,  unh^ss  T  deceive  myKeU;  that  tlu^  ex- 
traordinary disorders  wliich  now  alann  uh  in  Ireland  hav(^ 
been  produced  by  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Governuxent.  I  havt.^ 
shown  that  the  mode  in  wliich  the  tiovemment  xr  now  dealing 
with  those  disorders  is  far  more  likely  to  inflanu)  than  ti^ 
allay  them.  While  this  system  bistw,  Ireland  can  ni^ver  U 
tranquil;  and  till  Ireland  is  tranquil,  England  can  never  hold 
her  proper  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world-  To  the 
dignity,  to  the  strength,  to  the  safety  of  tins  groat  couui  rr, 
internal  peace  is  indispensably  n(H^.^Hsarv.  In  every  negotia- 
tion, whether  with  France  on  tlie  right  of  search,  or  with 
America  on  the  Hne  of  boundary,  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  dis- 
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contented  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  tlie  diplomatists  on 
both  sides,  making  the  representative  of  the  British  Crown 
timorous,  and  making  his  adversary  bold.  And  no  wonder. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  and  splendid  empire,  well  provided 
with  the  means  both  of  annoyance  and  of  defence.  England 
can  do  many  things  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  She  has  dictated  peace  to  China.  She 
rales  Caffraria  and  Australasia.  She  conld  again  sweep  from 
the  ocean  all  commerce  bnt  her  own.  She  conld  again  blockade 
eYery  port  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  She  is  able  to 
guard  her  vast  Indian  dominions  against  all  hostility  by  land 
or  sea.  But  in  this  gigantic  body  there  is  one  vulnerable  spot 
near  to  the  heart.  At  that  spot  forty-six  years  ago  a  blow 
was  aimed  which  narrowly  missed,  and  which,  if  it  had  not 
missed,  might  have  been  deadly.  The  government  and  the 
legislature,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  is  deeply  responsible  for 
the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  which  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  State.  Trom  my  share  of  that  responsibility  I 
shall  clear  myself  by  the  vote  which  I  am  about  to  give  ;  and 
I  trast  that  the  number  and  the  respectability  of  those  in 
whose  company  I  shall  go  into  the  lobby  will  be  such  as  to 
convince  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  they  need  not 
yet  relinquish  all  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  an  Imperial  Parliament. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  Jdne,  1844. 


An  attempt  liaviag  been  made  to  deprive  certain  dissenting  cono-re- 
gations  of  property  wHot  they  had  long  enjoyed,  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  hold  the  same  religious  opiaions  that  had  been 
held  by  the  purchasers  from  whom  they  derived  their  title  to  that 
property,  the  Crovemment  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  brought  in  a  bill 
fisdiig  a  time  of  limitation  in  such  cases.  The  time  fixed  was 
twenty-five  years. 

The  bill,  having  passed  the  Lords,  came  down  to  the  House  ot 
Commons.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  1844,  the  second  reading  was 
moved  by  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  William  FoUett.  Sir  Eobert 
laglis,  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  moved  that  the  biU 
should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months;  and  the 
amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Plumtre,  Member  for  Kent 
Jiarly  m  the  debate  the  foUowing  Speech  was  made. 
The  second  reading  was  carried  by  307  votes  to  117. 

If,  Sir,  I  slioiald  imhappily  fail  in  preserving  that  tone  in 
which  the  question  before  ns  ought  to  be  debated,  it  will  as- 
suredlynot  be  for  waait  either  of  an  example  or  of  a  warning. 
The  honorable  and  learned  Member  who  moved  the  second 
reading  has  famished  me  with  a  model  which  I  cannot  too 
Closely  unitate ;  and  from  the  honorable  Member  for  Kent  il 

aX^ ^r?^^,       ^  1^^^*  ^^^^  ^^liat  temper 

and  what  style  I  onght  most  carefully  to  avoid 

I  was  very  desirous,  Sii-,  to  catch  your  eye,  not  because  I 

Ztl^r^  ^"""tf^      l"^^"""^  ^'^'^^  ^  honorable 
audited  gentleman  who  has,  to  our  great  ioy  a^ain  ai, 

^ea^ed  among  us  to-night;  butbecauselWjS^itTsLw; 
that,  at  an  early  period  in  the  debate,  some  person  whos^seat 
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\s  on  this  side  of  the  House,  some  person  strongly  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  present  Government,  should  say,  what  I  now 
say  with  aU  my  heart,  that  this  is  a  bill  highly  honora,ble  to 
that  Government,  a  bill  framed  on  the  soundest  principles, 
and  evidently  introduced  from  the  best  and  purest  motives. 
This  praise  is  a  tribute  due  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  and 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  paying  it. 

I  have  great  pleasure  also  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the 
humanity,  the  moderation,  and  the  decorum  with  which  my 
honorable  friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
expressed  his  sentiments.  I  must  particularly  applaud  the 
resolution  which  he  announced,  a,nd  to  which  lie  strictly  ad- 
hered, of  treating  this  question  as  a  question  of  meum  and 
tuum^  and  not  as  a  question  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy. 
With  him  it  is  possible  to  reason.  But  how  am  I  to  reason 
with  the  honorable  Member  for  Kent,  who  has  made  a  speech 
without  one  fact,  one  argument,  one  shadow  of  an  argument, 
a  speech  made  up  of  nothing  but  vituperation  ?  I  grieve  to 
say  that  the  same  bitterness  of  theological  animosity  which 
clmracterized  that  speech  may  be  discerned  in  too  many  of  the 
petitions  with  which,  as  he  boasts,  our  table  has  been  heaped 
day  after  day.  The  honorable  Member  complains  that  those 
petitions  have  not  been  treated  with  proper  respect.  Sir,  they 
have  been  treated  with  much  more  respect  than  they  deserved. 
He  asks  why  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  petitioners  are  not 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  question  ?  My  answer 
is,  that  they  have  certified  their  incompetence  under  tlicir 
own  hands.  They  have,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  treated 
this  question  as  a  question  of  divinity,  though  it  is  purely  a 
question  of  property :  and  when  I  see  men  treat  a  question  of 
property  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  divinity,  I  am  certain  that^ 
however  numerous  they  may  be,  their  opinion  is  entitled  to 
no  consideration.  If  the  persons  whom  this  bill  is  meant  to 
reKeve  are  orthodox,  that  is  no  reason  for  our  plundering  any 
body  else  in  order  to  em-ich  them .  If  they  are  heretics,  that 
is  no  reason  for  our  plundering  them  in  order  to  enrich  others. 
I  should  not  think  myself  justified  in  supporting  this  bill,  if 
I  could  not  with  truth  declare  that,  whatever  secfc  had  been 
in  possession  of  these  chapels,  my  conduct  would  have  been 
precisely  the  same.  I  have  no  peculiar  sympathy  with  Uni- 
tarians. If  these  people,  instead  of  being  Unitarians,  had 
been  Eoman  CathoHcs,  or  Wesleyan  Methodists,  or  General 
Baptists,  or  Particular  Baptists,  or  members  of  the  Old  Seces- 
sion Church  of  Scotland,  or  members  of  the  Free  Church  of 
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Sootland,  I  should  speak  as  I  now  si)eak,  and  vote  as  I  now 
mean  to  vote. 

Sir,  the  whole  disi:)ute  is  about  the  second  clause  of  this 
bill.  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  gentleman  will  vote 
against  the  bill  on  accocuat  of  the  error  in  the  margiual  note 
on  the  third  clause.  To  the  first  clause  my  honorable  friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  said,  if  I  understood 
him  rightly,  that  he  had  no  objection ;  and  indeed  a  man  of 
his  integrity  and  benevolence  could  hardly  say  less  after  lis- 
tening to  the  lucid  and  powerful  ai-gument  of  tho  Attorney 
G-eneral.  It  is  therefore  on  the  second  clause  that  tho  whole 
question  turns. 

The  second  clause.  Sir,  rests  on  a  princii)lc  simple,  well 
known,  and  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  That  principle  is  this,  that  prescriptii^n  is  a  good 
title  to  property,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  time  of  limitation, 
after  which  a  possessor,  in  whatever  way  his  possession  may 
have  originated,  must  not  be  dispossessed.  Till  very  lat<^ly, 
Sir,  I  could  not  have  imagined  that,  in  any  a  ssembly  of  reason- 
able, of  civilised,  of  educated  men,  it  could  be  necessary  for 
me  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  that  principle.  I  should  have 
thought  it  as  much  a  waste  of  the  public  time  to  make  a  speech 
on  such  a  subject  as  to  make  a  speech  against  bm-ning  witches, 
against  trying  writs  of  right  by  wager  of  batih*,  or  against 
quiring  a  culprit  to  prove  his  innocence  by  walking  over  red  hot 
ploughshares.  But  I  find  that  I  was  in  error.  Certain  sages, 
lately  assembled  in  conclave  at  Exetc^r  Hall,  have  done  mo  the 
honor  to  communicate  to  me  the  finiits  of  tlieir  profound  me- 
ditations on  the  science  of  legislation.  They  have,  it  seems, 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  i>rinciple,  which  I  had 
supposed  that  no  man  out  of  Bedlam  would  ever  question,  in 
an  untenable  principle,  and  altogether  ixiworthy  of  a  British 
Parliament.  They  have  been  pleased  to  add,  that  the  present 
Government  cannot,  without  gross  inconsi«t(4icy,  call  on  Par- 
hament  to  pass  a  statute  of  limitation.  And  why '?  Will  the 
House  believe  it?  Because  tlue  present  Govi^rnment  has  a.p- 
pointed  two  new  Vice  Chancellors. 

Eeally,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  opi>c)nentfl  of  this  bill 
shine  more  as  logicians  or  as  jurists.  Standing  here  as  the 
advocate  of  prescription,  I  ought  not  to  forgcit  tliat  prescrij)- 
tive  right  of  talking  nonsense  which  gentlemen  who  stand  on 
the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall  are  undoubtedly  oititledto  claim. 
But,  though  I  recognise  the  right,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may 
be  abused,  and  that  it  has  been  abused  on  the  present  occasion. 
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Oiie  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that,  if  Exeter  Hall  be  in  the  rig-lit, 
ail  the  masters  of  political  pliilosopliy,  all  the  great  legislators, 
all  the  systems  of  law  by  which  men  are  and  have  been  go- 
remed  in  all  civilised  countries,  from  the  earliest  times,  must 
be  in.  the  wrong.  How  indecid  can  any  society  prosper,  or 
even  exist,  without  the  aid  of  tliis  untenable  principle,  this 
princiiplo  unworthy  of  a  British  legislature  This  principle 
was  found  in  the  Athenian  law.  This  principle  was  found  in 
the  Roman  law.  This  princii)le  was  found  in  the  laws  of 
all  those  nations  of  which  the  jurispmdence  was  derived 
from  Rome.  This  principle  was  found  in  the  law  admin- 
istered by  the  Parliamtmt  of  Paris;  and,  when  that  Par- 
liament and  the  law  which  it  administered  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  revolution,  this  princii)le  reappeared  in  the  Code 
Napolron.  Go  weifltward,  and  you  find  this  principle  recog- 
n5H<><l  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Go  eastward,  and  you  find  it 
n^cognisod  beyond  the  Indus,  in  countries  which  never  heard 
the  name  of  Justinian,  in  countries  to  which  no  trans- 
lation of  the  Pandects  ever  found  its  way.  Look  into  our 
own  laws  ;  and  yott  will  see  that  the  principle,  which  is  now 
dcDsignated  as  unwort.hy  of  Parliament,  has  guided  Parlia- 
ment ever  since  Parliament  existed.  Our  first  statute  of 
limit'iition  was  ennx»,t<^d  at  Morton,  by  men  some  of  whom  had 
home  a  part  in  extorting  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Forest 
C^lluirt^^r  from  King  John.  From  tliat  time  to  this  it  has  been 
the  study  of  a  succession  of  great  lawyers  and  statesmen  to 
ma,lro  the  limitation  more  and  more  stringent.  The  Crown  and 
the  Church  indeed  were  long  exempted  from  the  general  rule. 
But  experience  fully  proved  that  every  such  exemption  was  an 
evil ;  and  a  remedy  was  at  last  applied.  Sir  George  Savile, 
the  mod(d  of  English  country  gentlemen,  was  the  author  of 
the  A<».t  which  barred  the  claims  of  the  Crown.  That  emi- 
nent magistrate,  the  late  Lord  Tenterden,  was  the  author 
of  the  Act  which  barred  the  claims  of  the  Church.  Now,  Sir, 
how  is  it  ]>o8sible  to  believe  tliat  the  Barons,  whose  seals  are 
upon  our  Groat  Charter,  would  have  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
great  jurists  who  framed  the  Code  of  Justinian,  with  the  great 
jurists  who  framed  tlie  Code  of  Napoleon,  with  the  most 
learned  English  lawyers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  with 
the  Pundits  of  Benares,  tmless  there  had  been  some  strong 
and  clear  reason  which  necessarily  led  men  of  sense  in  every 
age  and  country  to  the  same  conclusion  ?  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  what  the  reason  was.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  silly  and  igaiorant  fanatics  have  called  untenable 
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is  essential  to  the  institution  of  property,  and  tliat,  if  yon  take 
away  that  principle,  yon  will  produce  evils  resembling  those 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  general  confiscation.  Imagine 
what  would  follow  if  the  maxims  of  Exeter  Hall  were  intro- 
duced into  Westminster  Ha,ll.  Imagine  a  state  of  things  in 
which  one  of  us  should  be  liable  to  be  sued  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change  indorsed  by  his  grandfather  in  1760-  Imagine  a  man 
possessed  of  an  estate  and  manor  house  which  had  descended 
to  him  through  ten  or  twelve  g(^n<»rations  of  ancest/Ors,  and 
yet  liable  to  be  ejected  because  some  flaw  hu.(l  been  detected 
in  a  deed  executed  three  hundred  yearn  a.go,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Why,  Sir,  should  we  not  all  cry  out  that 
it  would  be  better  to  live  under  the  rule  of  a,  Turkish  Paslia 
than  under  such  a  system  P  Is  it  not  plain  tliat  the  enforcing 
of  an  obsolete  right  is  the  inflicting  of  a  wrong?  Is  it  not 
plain  that,  but  for  oux  statutes  of  limitation,  a  lawsuit  would 
be  merely  a  gi-ave,  methodical  robbery?  I  am  anhamed  to 
argue  a  point  so  clear. 

And  if  this  be  the  general  rule,  wliy  nhould  the  which 
we  are  now  considering  be  an  extn^pf  ion  to  that  rnl(^  P  I  have 
•done  my  best  to  understand  why.  I  have  reiul  muclx  bad 
oratory,  and  many  foolish  petitions.  I  have  luMird  with  atten- 
tion the  reasons  of  my  honorable  fricnid  the  Meniber  for  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  and  I  should  have  heard  the  reasons 

•  of  the  honorable  Member  for  Kent,  if  there  hjul  b(*en  any  to 
hear.  Every  argument  by  which  my  honoraible  friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  tried  to  convince  us 

•  that  this  case  is  an  exception  to  the  general  vwh,  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  an  argument  agaiuHt  tlu>  general 
rule  itself.  Ho  says  that  the  possesHiou  which  wo  i^ropoHo  to 
sanction  was  originally  a  wrongful  possession.  AVhy,  Hir,  all 
the  statutes  of  limitation  ilutt  ever  wore  made  nanetiou  pos- 
session which  was  originally  wrongful.  It  for  tlu*  i>rotec- 
tion  of  possessors  who  are  not  in  condition  to  pn>v<^  that  their 
possession  was  originally  rightful  tlmt  Btittutes  of  limit^itiou 
are  passed.  Then  my  honorable  friend  sayn  that  thi«  is  an 
expostfado  law.  Why,  Hir,  so  are  all  our  gn^at  Hlatutea  of 
hmitation.  Look  at  the  Statute  of  Morton,  passed  in  1 235 ; 
at  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  passed  in  1 275 ;  at  the  Statute 
of  James  the  First,  passed  in  1623;  at  Hir  George  Havilc's 
A.et,  passed  in  the  last  century;  at  Lord  Tenterdeifs  Act, 
passed  in  our  own  time.  Every  one  of  tliose  Acts  was  retro ' 
spective.  Every  one  of  them  bamd  claima  arising  out  of 
past  traaisactions.  Nor  was  any  objection  ever  raised  to  what 
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vms  so  evidently  just  and  wise,  till  bigotry  and  cliicanery 
formed  tliat  disgraceful  league  against  -wliieli  we  are  now 
contending.  But,  it  is  said,  it  is  unreasonable  to  grant  a 
boon  to  men  because  tliey  liave  been  many  years  doing  wrong. 
The  lengtb  of  tlie  time  during  wliicli  tbey  liave  enjoyed 
property  not  riglitfuUy  their  own,  is  an  aggravation  of  the 
injury  which  they  have  committed,  and  is  so  far  from  Being  a 
reason  for  letting  them  enjoy  that  property  for  ev^,  that  it 
is  rather  a  reason  for  compelling  them  to  make  prompt  resti- 
tution. With  this  childish  sophistry  the  petitions  on  our 
table  are  filled.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  dull 
as  not  to  perceive  that,  if  this  be  a  reason,  it  is  a  reason 
against  all  our  statutes  of  limitation  ?  I  do  a  greater  wrong 
to  my  tailor  if  I  withhold  payment  of  his  bill  during  six 
years  than  if  I  withbold  payment  only  during  two  years. 
Yet  the  law  says  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  may  bring 
an  action  and  force  me  to  pay  him  with  interest,  but  that 
after  the  lapse  of  six  years  he  cannot  force  me  to  pay  him  at 
all.  It  is  much  harder  that  a  family  should  be  kept  out  of 
its  hereditary  estate  during  jS.ve  generations  than  during  five 
days.  But  if  you  are  kept  out  of  your  estate  five  days  you 
have  your  action  of  ejectment ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
generations,  you  have  no  remedy.  I  say,  therefore,  with  con- 
fidence, that  every  argument  which  has  been  urged  against 
this  bin  is  an  argument  against  the  great  principle  of  pre- 
scription. I  go  further,  and  I  say  that,  if  there  be  any  case 
which,  in  an  especial  manner,  caUs  for  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  prescription,  this  is  that  case.  Tor  the  Uni- 
tarian congregations  have  laid  out  so  much  on  these  little 
spots  of  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  soil  from 
them  without  taking  from  them  property  which  is  of  much 
greater  vahxe  than  the  mere  soil,  and  which  is  indisputably 
their  own.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  possessor  who  has  been, 
during  anany  years,  receiving  great  emoluments  from  land  to 
which  he  had  not  a  good  title.  It  is  the  case  of  a  possessor 
who  has,  from  resources  which  were  undoubtedly  his  own, 
expended  on  the  land  much  more  than  it  was  originally 
worth.  Even  in  the  former  case,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  all 
wise  lawgivers  to  fix  a  time  of  limitation.  A  fortiori^  there- 
fore, there  ought  to  be  a  time  of  limitation  in  the  latter  case. 

And  here,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  asking  gentlemen  to  compare 
the  petitions  for  this  bill  with  the  petitions  against  it.  ISTever 
was  there  such  a  contrast.  The  petitions  against  the  bill 
are  filled  with  cant,  rant,  scolding,  scraps  of  bad  sermons. 
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The  petitions  in  favour  of  tlie  bill  set  forth  in  the  simplest 
manner  great  practical  grievances.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  Cirencester.  The  meeting  house  there  was  built  in 
1730.  It  is  certain  that  the  Unitarian  doctrines  were  taught 
there  as  early  as  1742.  That  was  only  twelve  years  after 
the  chapel  had  been  founded.  Many  of  the  original  sub- 
scribers must  have  been  living-  Many  of  the  present  con- 
gregation are  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  subscribers. 
Large  sums  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  out  in  repair- 
ing, enlarging,  and  embellishing  the  edifice ;  atid  yet  there 
are  people  who  think  it  just  and  reasonable  that  this  congre- 
tion  should,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  bo  turned 
out.  At  Norwich,  again,  a  great  dissenting  meeting  house 
was  opened  in  1G88.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  soon  Anti- 
Trinitarian  doctrines  were  taught  tliere.  The  c^liange  of 
sentiment  in  the  congregation  seems  to  have  been  gradual : 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  iu  1754,  ninety  years  ago,  both 
pastor  and  flock  were  decidedly  Unitarian.  Round  the  chapel 
is  a  cemetery  lilled  with  the  monumexits  of  einiiwant  Unita- 
rians. Attached  to  the  chapel  are  a  sclxool-liouso  and  a 
library,  built  and  fitted  up  by  Unitarians.  And  now  the 
occupants  find  that  their  title  is  disputt^L  They  cannot 
venture  to  build ;  they  cannot  venttin^  to  rei>air ;  a.nd  they 
are  anxiously  awaiting  our  decision.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  cited  the  strongest  cases.  I  atu  giving  you  iho.  ordinary 
history  of  these  edifices,  Oo  to  Manchester.  Unitarianism 
has  been  taixght  there  a.t  least  scvt^nty  years  in  a  chapel  on 
which  the  Unitarians  have  expi»nd(Hl  large  sums.  Go  to 
Leeds.  Four  thousand  pounds  have  In^cn  subscribed  for  the 
repairing  of  the  Unitarian  cha})t4  there,  the  chapel  where, 
near  eighty  years  ago,  Priestley,  the  great  Doctor  of  the  sect, 
officiated.  But  these  four  thousand  pounds  are  lying  idle. 
Not  a  i)ew  can  ha  repaired  till  it  is  known  whether  this  bill 
will  become  law.  (Jo  to  Maidstone.  There  Unitaxnaix  doc- 
trines have  been  tauglit  during  at  least  seventy  ytnirs ;  and 
seven  hundred  poxmds  have  recently  been  laid  out  by  the 
congregation  in  repairing  the  chapel.  Go  to  Exeter,  It 
matters  not  whore  you  go.  But  go  to  Exetcir-  There  Unita- 
rian doctrines  have  been  preached  more  than  eighty  years ; 
and  two  thousand  pounds  have  been  laid  out  on  the  chapel. 
It  is  the  same  at  Coventry,  at  Bath,  at  Yarmouth,  every- 
where. And  will  a  British  Parliament  rob  the  possessox-s  of 
these  buildings  ?  I  can  ixse  no  other  word.  How  should  we 
feel  if  it  were  proposed  to  deprive  any  other  class  of  men  of 
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land  held  during  so  long  a  time,  and  improved  at  so  large  a 
cost?  And,  if  this  property  should  be  transferred  to  those 
who  covet  it,  what  would  they  gain  in  comparison  with  what 
the  present  occupants  would  lose  P  The  pulpit  of  Priestley, 
the  pulpit  of  Lardner,  are  objects  of  reverence  to  congrega- 
tions which  liold  the  tenets  of  Priestley  and  Lardner.  To 
the  intruders  those  pulpits  will  be  nothing ;  nay,  worse  than 
xiotliing ;  memorials  of  lieresiarchs.  Within  these  chapels 
and  all  around  thenx  are  the  tablets  which  the  pious  affec- 
tion of  four  generations  has  placed  over  the  remains  of 
dear  mothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  dauglxters,  of  eloquent 
preacliers,  of  learmnl  theological  writers.  To  the  Unitarian, 
tlie  building  which  contains  these  memorials  is  a  hallowed 
building.  To  the  intruder,  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  any 
other  room  in  wlii(^h  he  can  find  a  bench  to  sit  on  and  a  roof 
to  cover  liim.  If,  thcrcfoi^e,  we  throw  oxxt  this  bill,  we  do 
not  merely  rob  one  set  of  people  in  order  to  make  a  present 
to  another  set.  That  would  be  bad  enough.  But  we  rob  the 
Unitarians  of  tliat  which  they  regard  as  a  most  precious 
treasure  5  of  that  which  is  endeared  to  them  by  the  strongest 
rc^ligious  and  the  stroxigest  domestic  associations ;  of  that 
which  cannot  be  wrenched  from  them  without  inflicting  on 
them  the  bitterest  pain  and  humiliation.  To  the  Trinita- 
rians we  give  that  which  can  to  them  be  of  little  or  no  value 
except  as  a  trophy  of  a  most  inglorious  victory  won  in  a 
most  xmjust  war. 

But,  Sir,  an  imputation  of  fraud  has  been  thrown  on  the 
Unitarians ;  not,  iude(id,  here,  but  in  many  other  i)laces ; 
axid  in  one  placid  of  which  I  would  always  wish  to  speak  with 
respect.  Tluj  Unittirians,  it  has  been  said,  knew  that  the 
original  founders  of  these  chapels  were  Trinitarians  ;  and  to 
use,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  Unitarian  doctrine,  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  of  x)ropagating  Trinitarian 
doctrine  was  grossly  dishonest.  One  very  eminent  person*^ 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  Unitarians  cannot 
pi^etend  to  any  prescription  of  more  than  sixty-three  years ; 
and  he  proves  his  point  thus  :  Till  the  year  1779,  he  says,  no 
dissenting  teacher  was  within  the  protection  of  the  Toleration 
Act  unless  ho  subscribed  those  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  affirm  the  Athanasian  doctrine.  It  is  evident 
that  no  honest  Unitarian  can  subscribe  those  articles.  Tlie 
inference  is,  that  the  persons  who  preached  in  these  chapels 
down  to  the  year  1779  must  have  been  either  Trinitarians  or 
rogues.    Now,  Sir,  I  believe  that  they  were  neither  Trini- 
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taiians  nor  rogues ;  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  tliat  the 
great  prelate  who  brought  this  charge  against  them  is  not  so 
well  read  in  the  history  of  the  nonconformist  sects  as  in  the 
history  of  that  Church  of  which  he  is  an  orna-ment.  The 
truth  is  thatj  long  before  the  year  177(>,  tlio  cluiuse  of  the 
Toleration  Act  which  required  dissenting  miuistcrs  to  sub- 
scribe thirty-five  or  thii-ty-six  of  our  thirty-nino  articles  had 
almost  become  obsolete.  Indeed,  that  dausc  h;id  never  been 
rigidly  enforced.  Prom  the  very  first  there  W(n*e  some  dis- 
senting ministers  who  refused  to  siibscribo,  and  yet  contumed 
to  preach.  Calamy  was  one ;  and  ho  was  not  molested.  And 
if  this  could  be  done  in  the  year  in  which  the  Toleration  Act 
passed,  we  may  easily  believe  that,  at  a  later  pcn^iod^  ilio  law 
would  not  have  been  very  strictly  observed.  Ninv  brooms,  as 
the  vulgar  proverb  tells  us,  sweep  clean ;  and  no  Ktututi^  is  so 
rigidly  enforced  as  a  statute  just  made.  But,  ho  long  ago 
as  the  year  1711,  the  provisions  of  the  Toleraiion  Ar(.  on  this 
subject  were  modified.  In  that  year  the  Whign,  in  order  to 
humour  Lord  Nottiughain,  with  whom  they  liad  coah^sced 
against  Lord  Oxford,  consented  to  l(^t  the  Ocu^asional  Clunfi^r- 
mity  Bill  pass  ;  but  they  insisted  on  insi^riiug  in  "the  bill  a 
clause  which  was  meant  to  in-opitiatc.^  the  diHsent<n'H,  By  this 
clause  it  was  enacted  tliat,  if  an  infonuation  wim*.  laiil  a-gainst 
a  dissenting  minister  for  having  omitted  to  snlisc'ribe  tlu^ 
articles,  the  defendant  might,  by  snbHcribing  at  any  stage  of 
the  proceedings  anterior  to  the  judgment,  defeat  th<i  ijiforma- 
txon,  and  throw  all  the  costs  on  the  informer.  The  Tlonsa 
will  easily  believe  that,  when  mieh  was  tlu^  stat<^  of  the  law, 
informers  were  not  numxTOus.  Ind(n»d,  during  the  (1iH(niHHjon8 
of  1773,  it  waB  distinctly  aflinned,  both  in  J*urliament  and  in 
manifestoes  put  forth  by  the  dissenting  body,  that  i]u\  nuijority 
of  nonconformist  ministers  thou  living  hml  nc^ver  HubHt-ribed. 
All  arguments,  therefore,  grounded  on  tin*  inKinc(»rity  which 
has  been  rashly  imputed  to  the  XTnit4irianH  of  fornu^r  goni^ra- 
tions,  fall  at  once  to  the  gi-oinid. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  persons  who,  in  the  reigns  of  James  the 
Second,  of  William  the  Third,  and  of  Anne,  first  established 
these  chapels,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  IVinity ;  and  then^fons 
when,  at  a  later  period,  the  preachers  and  cnngrrgatinns 
departed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  tln^  ought  to  liave 
dej^arted  from  the  chapels  too.  Tlie  honorabh^  and  learned 
gentlemaaa,  the  Attorney  General,  has  refuted  this  argument 
so  ably  that  .h£  haB  scarcely  left  anything  for  mo  to  say  about 
It.   It  JB  weU  known  that  the  change  which,  soon  after  the 
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Eevolution,  "began  to  take  place  in  tlie  opinions  of  a  section 
of  the  old  Puritan  body,  was  a  gradnal,  an  almost  impercep- 
tible,  chang-e.  The  principle  of  the  Ehglish  Presbyterians 
was  to  have  no  confession  of  faith  and  no  form  of  prayer. 
Their  trust  deeds  contained  no  accurate  theological  defini- 
tions. Nonsubscription  was  in  truth  the  very  bond  which 
held  them  together.  What,  then,  could  be  more  natural  than 
that,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  the  sermons  shou:ld  have  become 
less  and  less  like  those  of  the  old  Calvinistic  divines,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  have  been  less  and  less  fre- 
quently mentioned,  that  at  last  it  should  have  ceased  to  be 
mentioned,  and  that  thus  in  the  course  of  years,  preachers 
and  hearers  should,  by  insensible  degrees,  have  become  jBrst 
Axians,  then,  perhaps,  Socinians.  I  know  that  this  explana- 
tion has  been  treated  with  disdain  by  people  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  English  nonconformity.  I  see  that 
my  right  honorable  friend  near  me^  does  not  assent  to  it. 
Will  he  permit  me  to  refer  him  to  an  analogous  case  with 
which  he  cannot  but  be  well  acquainted  ?  No  person  in  the 
House  is  more  versed  than  he  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland  5  and  he  wiU,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  some  of  the 
doctrines  now  professed  by  the  Scotch  sects  which  sprang- 
from  the  secessions  of  1733  and  1760  are  such  as  the  seceders 
of  1733  and  the  seceders  of  1760  would  have  regarded  with 
horror.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  ablest,  most  learned,, 
and  most  pious  of  the  Scotch  dissenters  of  our  time ;  and 
they  all  fully  admitted  that  they  held  more  than  one  opinion 
which  their  predecessors  would  have  considered  as  impious. 
Take  the  question  of  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State.  The  seceders  of  1733  thought  that  the  connection 
ought  to  be  much  closer  than  it  is.  They  blamed  the  legisla- 
ture for  Tolerating  heresy.  They  maintained  that  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  still  binding  on  the  kingdom. 
They  considered  it  as  a  national  sin  that  the  validity  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  not  recognised  at  the  time 
of  the  Eevolution.  When  George  Whitfield  went  to  Scot- 
land, though  they  approved  of  his  Calvinistic  opinions,  and 
though  they  justly  admired  that  natural  eloquence  which  he 
possessed  in  so  wonderful  a  degree,  they  would  hold  no  com- 
munion with  him  because  he  would  not  subscribe  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant?  Is  that  the  doctrine  of  their  succes- 
sors ?  Are  the  Scotch  dissenters  now  averse  to  toleration  ? 
Axe  they  not  zealous  fdr  the  voluntary  system  ?    Is  it  not 
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their  constant  cry  "that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  encourage  any  religion,  false  or  true  ?  Does 
any  Bishop  now  abhor  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
more  than  they  ?  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  numerous 
congregations  have,  retaining  their  identity,  passed  gradually 
from  one  opinion  to  another  opinion.  And  would  it  be  just, 
would  it  be  decent  in  me,  to  impute  dishonesty  to  them  on 
that  account  ?  My  right  honorable  friend  may  bo  of  opinion 
that  the  question  touching  the  connection  b^jtween  the  Church 
and  State  is  not  a  vital  question.  But  waH  tha,t  the  opinion 
of  the  divines  who  drew  up  the  SeccHsiou  Testimony  i>  Ho 
well  knows  that  in  their  view  a  man  who  dt^niod  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  defend  religious  truth  with  the 
civil  sword  was  as  nmch  a  heretic  as  a  man  who  denied  tUo 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Again,  Sir,  take  the  case  of  the  Wc^Hh^au  Me^hodints, 
They  are  zealous  against  this  bill.  Thoy  think  it  m()nHtn)it.s 
that  a  chapel  originally  built  for  people  holding  one  Ht^l,  of 
doctrines  should  be  occupied  by  peoples  holding  a  difiVrrnt.  set 
of  doctrines.  I  would  advis(i  them  to  (^(niHid<U'  whether  tlu^y 
cannot  find  in  the  history  of  their  own  body  reiisouH  fur  bring 
a  little  more  indulgent.  What  wort*,  tlie  opinionn  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  their  fotuider,  on  ilm  ciueHtion  wlu^ther 
men  not  episcopally  ordained  could  hiwfully  tulmiuiHter  the 
Eucharist  ?  He  told  his  followers  tliat  lay  admin istraiion 
was  a  sin  which  he  lumiv  could  tK>l(.*ru.ie.  Those  W(»re  the 
very  words  whiclx  he  usiul ;  and  1  bolievi^  thai,  during  his 
lifetime,  the  Eucharist  never  wtus  jidnnniHi<^nMl  by  laynu^n  in 
any  place  of  worship  whirh  wan  xinder  his  ronfrol.  A  tier 
his  death,  however,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  lay  adniiniHi  ration 
became  strong  and  generjil  among  his  dirtriplen.  Tho  Con- 
ference yielded  to  that  fiieling.  Tht^  consiMim^nn*  in  ilmt  now, 
in  every  chapel  which  belong<Ml  to  Wt^wh^y,  Hum*  who  glory 
in  the  name  of  Wesleyans  comniii,  evt^ry  Haerunient  Sunday, 
what  Wesley  declaimed  to  be  a  mn  whieh  he  would  n<»ver 
tolerate.  Ajidyet  these  very  persons  are  not  ashaunnl  to  t<dl 
us  in  loud  and  angry  tones  that  it  is  fmud,  downright  fniud, 
in  a  congregation  wlxich  has  departed  from  it  s  original  doc- 
trines to  retain  its  original  endowments.  1  Im^Hovo,  Sir,  that 
if  you  refuse  to  pass  this  bill,  the  Courts  of  Law  will  hoc^u 
have  to  decide  some  knotty  questions  which,  as  yt^t,  the 
Methodists  little  dream  of. 

It  has,  I  own,  given  me  great  i>ain  to  observe  tlie  imfair 
and  acrimonious  manner  in  which  too  many  of  the  Protestant 
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nonconformists  have  opposed  this  bill.    The  opposition  of  the 
Established  Church  has  been  comparatively  mild  and  mode- 
rate ;  and  yet  from  the  Established  Church  we  had  less  right 
to  expect  mildness  and  moderation.    It  is  certainly  not  right, 
but  it  is  very  natural,  that  a  church,  ancient  and  richly  en- 
dowed, closely  connected  with  the  Crown  and  the  axistocracy , 
powerful  in  parhament,  dominant  in  the  universities,  should 
sometimes  forget  what  is  due  to  poorer  and  humbler  Chris- 
tian societies.    But  when  I  hear  a  cry  for  what  is  nothing  less 
than  i)ersocution  set  up  by  men  who  have  been,  over  and  over 
again  within  my  own  memory,  forced  to  invoke  in  their  own 
defence  the  principles  of  toleration,  I  cannot  but  feel  astonish- 
ment mingled  with  indignation.    And  what  above  ^11  excites 
both  my  astonishment  and  my  indignation  is  this,  that  the 
most  noisy  among  the  noisy  opponents  of  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering  arc  some  sectaries  who  are  at  tliis  very  moment 
calling  on  us  to  pass  another  bill  of  just  the  same  kind  for 
their  own  benefit.    I  speak  of  those  Irish  Presbyterians  who 
are  asking  for  an  ex  jpost  facto  law  to  confirm  their  marriages. 
See  how  exact  the  parallel  is  between  the  case  of  those  mar- 
riages and  the  case  of  these  chapels.  The  Irish  Presbyterians 
have  gone  on  marrying  according  to  their  own  forms  during 
a  long  course  of  years.    The  Unitarians  have  gone  on  occu- 
pying, improving,  embellishing  certain  property  during  along 
course  of  years.    In  neither  case  did  any  doubt  as  to  the 
riglit  arise  in  the  most  honest,  in  the  most  scrupulous  mind. 
At  length,  about  the  same  time,  both  the  validity  of  the  Pres- 
byterian marriages  and  the  validity  of  the  title  by  which  the 
Unitarians  held  their  chapels  were  disputed.    The  two  ques- 
tions came  before  the  tribunals.    The  tribunals,  with  great 
reluctance,  with  great  pain,  pronounced  that,  neither  in  the 
case  of  the  marriages  nor  in  the  case  of  the  chapels,  can  pre- 
scription be  set  up  against  the  letter  of  the  law.    In  both 
cases  there  is  a  just  claim  to  rehef  such  as  the  legislature 
alone  can  afford.    In  both  the  legislature  is  willing  to  grant 
that  relief.    But  this  will  not  satisfy  the  orthodox  Presbyte- 
rian.   He  demands  with  equal  vehemence  two  things,  that  he 
shall  be  relieved,  and  that  nobody  else  shall  be  relieved.  In 
the  same  breath  he  tells  us  that  it  would  be  most  iniquitous 
not  to  pass  a  retrospective  law  for  his  benefit,  and  that  it 
would  be  most  iniquitous  to  pass  a  retrospective  law  for  the 
benefit  of  his  feUow  sufferers.    I  never  was  more  amused  than 
by  reading,  the  other  day,  a  speech  made  by  a  person  of  great 
note  among  the  Irish  Presbyterians  on  the  subject  of  these 
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marriages.  "  Is  it  to  be  endured/'  he  says,  "that  the  mmn- 
mies  of  old  and  forgotten  laws  are  to  be  dug  up  and  unswatbed 
for  tbe  annoyance  of  dissenters  ? Ajad  yet  a  few  hours  later, 
this  eloquent  orator  is  himself  hard  at  work  in  digging  up 
and  unswathing  another  set  of  mummies  for  the  annoyance  of 
another  set  of  dissenters.  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  and 
such  as  he  would  look  if  we  Churchmen  were  to  assume  the 
same  tone  towards  them  which  they  think  it  becoming  to 
assume  towards  the  Unitarian  body  5  if  we  were  to  say, 
"  Tou  and  those  whom  you  would  oppress  are  alike  out  of  our 
pale.  If  they  are  heretics  ia  your  opinion,  you  are  schisma- 
tics ia  ours.  Since  you  insist  on  the  letter  of  the  law  against 
them,  we  will  insist  on  the  letter  of  the  law  against  you.  You 
object  to  ex  post  facto  statutes ;  and  you  shall  have  none.  You 
^iTiiTiV  it  reasonable  that  men  should,  in  spite  of  a  prescription 
of  eighty  or  ninety  years,  be  turned  out  of  a  chapel  built  with 
their  own  money,  and  a  cemetery  where  their  own  kindred  lie, 
because  the  origiaal  title  was  not  strictly  legal.  We  thiak 
it  equally  reasonable  that  those  contracts  which  you  have 
imagiaed  to  be  marriages,  but  which  are  now  adjudged  not  to 
be  legal  marriages,  should  be  treated  as  nullities."  I  wish 
from  my  soul  that  some  of  these  orthodox  dissenters  would 
recollect  that  the  doctrine  which  they  defend  with  so  much 
zeal  agaiast  the  Unitarians  is  not  the  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  Christianity,  and  that  there  is  a  text  about  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you. 

To  any  iatelligent  man  who  has  no  object  except  to  do  jus- 
tice, the  Trinitarian  dissenter  and  the  Unitarian  dissenter  who 
are  now  asking  us  for  relief  will  appear  to  have  exactly  the 
same  right  to  it.  There  is,  however,  I  must  own,  one  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  cases.  The  Trinitarian  dissenters  are 
a  strong  body,  ^nd  especially  strong  among  the  electors  of 
towns.  They  are  of  great  weight  in  the  State.  Some  of  us 
may  probably,  by  voting  to-night  against  their  wishes,  en- 
danger om'  seats  in  this  House.  The  Unitarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  few  in  number.  Their  creed  is  unpopular.  Their 
friendship  is  likely  to  injure  a  public  man  more  than  their 
enmity.  If  therefore  there  be  among  us  any  person  of  a 
nature  at  once  tyrannical  and  cowardly,  any  person  who  de- 
lights ia  persecution,  but  is  restrained  by  fear  from  persecut- 
ing powerful  sects,  now  is  his  time.  He  never  can  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  malevolence  without  risk 
of  retribution.  But,  for  my  part,  I  long  ago  espoused  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty,  not  because  that  cause  was  popular. 
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but  because  it  was  just  5  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  abandon 
tbe  principles  to  whicli  I  have  been  true  through  my  whole 
life  in  deference  to  a  passing  clamour.  The  day  may  come, 
and  may  come  soon,  when  those  who  are  now  loudest  in  raising 
that  clamour  may  again  be,  as  they  have  formerly  been,  sup- 
pliants for  justice.  When  that  day  comes  I  wUl  try  to  pre- 
vent others  fro\n  oppressing  them,  as  I  now  try  to  prevent 
them  from  oppressing  others-  In  the  meantime  I  shall  con- 
tend against  their  intolerance  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
I  may  hereafter  have  to  contend  for  their  righia. 
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A  SPEECH 

The  Housi'J  ok  ('ommons  on  thk  iCmt  of  FRimtTAur,  IH  W* 


On  tlio  2Gth  of  Februairy,  1845,  on  tlu»  quoBtion  thai  ihv  nnlrr  of 
tlio  day  for  fcoin^  inti)  (.\)ininiit(»o  of  Wayn  aiul  MciaiH  nbtniltl  hd 
road,  Lord  John  Kusscll  moved  the  followitj^u;  ami^ndntriit  ; 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  tliiri  Hoiihc^  that  the*  phui  pn>|»':.f'.l 
by  Her  Maj(?Bty\s  (rovorinncnt,  in  rofcronco  to  tht*  Su^ar  lhv!i<*H, 
j>roibsaoH  to  ko(*2>  up  a  diHtinction  bctwron  Ibri'ipjn  ivrv  h%\Hmv 
supfur  and  ftjroi/^n  nhivo  labour  HUgar,  winch  in  imprartii^abli*  iintl 
iI]\iHory ;  and,  without  mbniuato  IxmipIU  to  tlu'  mnsiunrr,  UnuU  no 
f^reatly  tt>  impair  tho  rcvexmo  uh  io  rt*nd(»r  tlu^  roinf>vitl  of  this 
Jnnoino  and  Pn)p(»Hy  Tax  ut  tlu»  tMuI  ctf  thn'<'y<*unt  oxtri^mi^ly 
uncertain  and  iuiprohabhs'* 

Tho  amendment  wan  rojtu'lod  hy  2JI«»  \'oU*h  to  In  this 

debate  tho  following  SjK'ooh  wuh  mndr. 

Sir,  if  the  qxiestion  now  ui  iKHtie  \vt*re  men^ly  a  finiuunal  or  ii 
commercial  questiou,  J  Hbnnid  hi*  nuwilWui;  U)  offvr  mym*lf  to 
your  notice :  for  I  atn  W(»ll  uwart*  iliat  thc*ni  arts  lH>th  on  your 
right  and  on  yoxir  hti  Imnd,  many  f?ontlein<ni  far  mon^  dtM»ply 
verBcd  in  ihuincial  and  iMinnurrcinl  Heit^tiw  tliaii  mym*lf ;  mul 
I  should  think  that  I  diHfharpul  my  duty  lM*tt<*r  hy  Hst^'oint; 
to  them  than  by  :issunnn|^^  tin*  office  of  a  t(»iichor/  But,  Hir, 
the  question  on  which  we  are  at  iwHUo  with  J  for  Muji*Hty*H 
Ministers  is  neitlu^r  a  fjna.ncial  nor  a  oomniereiul  (jutfition* 
I  do  not  understand  it  to  bc^  di.sjmtrd  that,  if  wt»  wi^rt^  t<i  pro- 
nounce our  decisicm  with  reference  merely  to  finical  aiul  mer- 
cantile confiidenitions,  we  hIxoxxIA  at  oue(»  lulopt  the  phtu 
recommended  by  my  nobh*  friend.  Indeed  the  ri^ht  honomblu 
gentleman,  the  late  President  of  the  Boortl  of  Truda  hm 
distinctly  admitted  this,   lie  says  that  the  Ministers  of  the 
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Crown  call  upon  ns  to  sacrifice  great  pecuniary  advantages 
and  gi-eat  commercial  facilities,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  moral  principle.  Neither  in  any  former  debate  nor  in 
the  debate  of  this  night  has  any  person  ventured  to  deny 
that,  both  as  respects  the  public  purse  and  as  respects  the 
interests  of  trade,  the  course  recommended  by  my  noble  friend 
is  preferable  to  the  course  recommended  by  the  Government. 

The  objections  to  my  noble  friend^s  amendment,  then,  are 
purely  moral  objections.  We  lie,  it  seems,  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  make  a  distinction  between  the  produce  of  free  labour 
and  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  Now  I  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  incur  the  imputation  of  being  indifferent  to  moral 
obligations.  I  do,  however,  think  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
show  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  moral  obligation 
pleaded  by  the  Ministers  has  no  existence.  If  there  be  no 
such  moral  obligation,  then,  as  it  is  conceded  on  the  other 
side  that  all  fiscal  and  commercial  arguments  are  on  the  side 
of  my  noble  friend,  it  foUows  that  we  ought  to  adopt  his 
amendment. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  has  said  that  the  Government  does  not  pre- 
tend to  act  with  perfect  consistency  as  to  this  distinction 
between  free  labour  and  slave  labour.   It  was,  indeed,  neces- 
sary that  he  should  say  this ;  for  the  policy  of  the  Government 
is  obviously  most  inconsistent.    Perfect  consistency,  I  admit, 
we  are  not  to  expect  in  human  affairs.    But,  surely,  there  is 
a  decent  consistency  which  ought  to  be  observed ;  and  of  this 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself  seems  to  be  sensible ; 
for  lie  asks  how,  if  we  admit  sugar  grown  by  Brazilian  slaves, 
we  can  with  decency  continue  to  stop  Brazilian  vessels  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade.    This  argument,  whatever  be  its  value, 
proceeds  on  the  very  correct  supposition  that  the  test  of  sin- 
cerity in  individuals,  in  parties,  and  in  governments,  is  con- 
sistency.   The  right  honorable  gentleman  feels,  as  we  must 
all  feel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  credit  for  good  faith  to 
a  man  who  on  one  occasion  pleads  a  scruple  of  conscience 
as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  and  who  on  other 
occasions,  where  there  is  no  essential  difference  of  circum- 
stances, does  that  very  thing  without  any  scruple  at  all.  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  such  a  word  as  hypocrisy,  or  to  impute 
that  odious  vice  to  any  gentleman  on  either  side  of  the  House. 
But  whoever  declares  one  moment  that  he  feels  himself  bound 
by  a  certain  moral  rule,  and  the  next  moment,  in  a  case 
strictly  similar,  acts  in  direct  defiance  of  that  rule,  must  sub*. 
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mit  to  liave,  if  not  his  honesty,  yet  at  least  his  power  of  (lis- 
criminating  right  from  -wTong  very  gravely  questional . 

ITow,  Sir,  I  deny  the  existence  of  the  moral  oblipdion 
pleaded  by  the  Government.  I  deny  that  we  are  ximhn^  any 
moral  obligation  to  turn  otir  fiscal  code  into  a  i^onal  vodi^  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  vices  in  the  inst  itutions  of  indt^pm- 
dent  states.  I  say  that,  if  you  sni)pose  such  a  moni\  iMiiriu 
tion  to  be  in  force,  the  supposition  leads  to  conaequencps  from 
which  every  one  of  us  would  recoil,  to  c<)nH<»qnen<*i\s  wlu(»li 
would  throw  the  whole  eonuuercial  and  political  systHnn  of  the 
world  into  confusion.  I  say  that,  if  such  a  moral  ol)Hn^ation 
exists,  our  financial  legislation  is  one  mass  of  iujusl  \co  and  in- 
humanity- And  I  say  moi'e  especially  tliat,  if  siu^h  a  moral 
obligation  exists,  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  Budget  is  one 
mass  of  injustice  and  inhuttia-nily. 

Observe,  I  am  not  disputing  the  paramount  authority  of 
moral  obligation.  I  am  not  setting  up  pocuuiitry  considera- 
tions against  moral  (Considerations.  I  know  that  it  would  \h\ 
not  only  a  wickcdbut  a  short-sightred  policy,  t^o  aim  at  making 
a  nation  like  this  gmut  an<l  prosperous  by  violaiing  the  laws 
of  justice.  To  those  laws,  tMijoin  what  they  may,  I  urn  pre- 
pared to  submit.  .But  I  will  not  palt^n*  with  them ;  I  will  not 
cite  them  to-day  in  ordd'  to  stTVo  one  turn,  and  quibhk^  tliem 
away  to-morrow  in  order  to  servo  another.  I  will  not  have 
two  standards  of  right ;  imo  to  bo  applied  wh(»u  I  wish  to 
protect  a  favoxxrite  interest  at  the  public  cost;  and  unotlier  to 
be  applied  when  I  wish  to  r<'pl(Mush  the  Exchequer,  and  U^ 
give  an  impulse  io  trade,  I  will  noti  have  two  wtughts  or 
two  measures.  I  will  not  blow  hot  and  cold,  play  fu«st  and 
loose,  strain  at  a  gmit  and  swallow  a  eanieh  Can  tlu«  <  Jovern- 
meut  say  as  muclrp  Are  gcnitlemen  <)pp<»siii»  prepannl  k)  act 
in  conformity  with  tlu^ir  own  pnn<*ii)lo?  Thoy  nood  not  l<X)k 
kmg  for  opportunities.  Tho  HtatuU*.  l)o(  »k  swarms  with  oniu't- 
ments  directly  opposed  to  tlui  rule  which  they  proft^ss  to 
respect.  I  will  take.  a.  single  instancci  from  our  existing  laws, 
and  propound  it  to  tlu^  gentliuuen  opposite  i\M  a  test,  if  I  must 
not  say  of  their  sincerity,  yoi  (d' their  powi»r  of  monil  disori- 
mination.  Take  the  aiiich^  of  tobacco.  Not  only  do  you 
admit  the  tobacco  of  the  United  Stakes,  which  is  grown  by 
slaves;  not  only  do  you  admit  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  which  is 
grown  by  slaves,  and  by  slaves,  m  you  tell  us,  recently  im- 
ported from  Africa;  but  you  actually  interdict  the  free  labourer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  growing  tobacco.  You  have 
long  had  in  your  Statute  Book  laws  prohibiting  the  cultivo- 
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tion  of  tobacco  in  England,  and  authorising  tlie  Grovemment 
to  destroy  all  tobacco  plantations,  except  a  few  square  yards, 
which  are  suffered  to  exist  unmolested  in  botanical  gardens, 
for  purposes  of  science.  These  laws  did  not  extend  to  Ireland. 
The  free  peasantry  of  Ireland  began  to  grow  tobacco.  The 
cultivation  spread  fast.  Down  came  your  legislation  upon 
it ;  and  now,  if  the  Irish  freeman  dares  to  engage  in  compe- 
tition with  the  slaves  of  Virginia  and  Havannah,  you  exche- 
quer him ;  you  ruin  him ;  you  grub  up  his  plantation.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  test  by  which  we  may  try  the  consistency  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite.  I  ask  youj'^are  you  prepared,  I  do 
not  say  to  exclude  slave  grown  tobaccofbufe».±o  take  away  from 
slave  grown  tobacco  the  monopoly  which  you  now  give  to 
it,  and  to  permit  the  free  labourer  of  the  TJnited  Kingdom  to 
enter  into  competition  on  equal  terms,  on  any  terms,  with  the 
negro  who  works  under  the  lashP  I  am  conjfident  that  the 
three  right  honorable  gentlemen  ppposite,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  all  with  one  voice 
answer  "No.^^  And  why  not?  "Because,^^  say  they,  "it 
will  injure  the  revenue.  True  it  is,"  they  will  say,  "that  the 
tobacco  imported  from  abroad  is  grown  by  slaves,  and  by 
slaves  many  of  whom  have  been  recently  carried  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  defiance  not  only  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  of 
law  and  treaty.  True  it  is  that  the  cultivators  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  freemen.  But  then  on  the  imported  tobacco  we 
are  able  to  raise  at  the  Custom  House  a  duty  of  six  hundred 
per  cent.,  sometimes  indeed  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. :  and, 
if  tobacco  were  grown  here,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  get  an 
excise  duty  of  even  a  hundred,  per  cent.  We  cannot  submit 
to  this  loss  of  revenue;  and  therefore  we  must  give  a  mono- 
poly to  the  slaveholder,  and  make  it  penal  in  the  freeman  to 
invade  that  monopoly."  You  may  be  right;  but,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  be  consistent.  If  this  moral  obliga- 
tion of  which  you  talk  so  much  be  one  which  may  with  pro- 
priety yield  to  fiscal  considerations,  let  us  have  Brazilian 
sugars.  If  it  be  paramount  to  all  fiscal  considerations,  let  us 
at  least  have  Bxitish  snuff  and  cigars. 

•  The  present  Ministers  may  indeed  plead  that  they  are  not 
the  authors  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  is  true.  The 
present  Government  found  those  laws  in  existence :  and  no 
doTibt  there  is  good  sense  in  the  Conservative  doctrine  that 
many  things  which  ought  not  to  have  been  set  up  ought  not. 
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when  tliey  liave  beea  set  up,  to  be  hastily  and  rudely  pulled 
down.  But  what  will  the  inght  honorable  Baronet  urge  in 
vindication  of  his  own  new  Budget  ?  He  is  not  content  witli 
maintaining  laws  which  he  finds  already  existing  in  favour  o£ 
produce  grown  by  slaves.  Ho  introduces  a  crowd  of  ne^ 
laws  to  the  same  effect.  Ho  comes  down  to  the  House  with 
a  proposition  for  entirely  taking  away  the  duties  on  the  iui- 
portation  of  i-aw  cotton.  He  glories  in  this  flcheme.  He  tt^lLs 
us  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  th(>  80und(mt  principles 
of  legislation.  He  tells  us  that  it  will  bo  a  bli^ssing  tiO  tho 
country.  I  agreo  with  him,  and  I  intend  to  vote  with  liixn. 
But  liow  is  all  this  cotton  grown  1>  Is  it  not  grown  by  slaves? 
Again  I  say,  yoix  may  be  right ;  but,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  bo  consistent.  I  saw,  with  no  Hinall  amuHcjurntj  a  few 
days  ago,  a  paragraph  by  one  of  the  right  lionomble  Baronet's 
eulogists,  which  was  to  the  following  effect: — "  Thus  has  this 
eminent  statesman  given  k)  the  English  labo\m»r  a  largo 
supply  of  a  most  import^mt  raw  nxatt^rial,  and  lias  manfully 
withstood  those  ravenous  Wlxigs  who  wished  to  inundate  our 
country  with  sugar  dyed  in  negro  blocxl.'*  With  what,  I 
should  hke  to  know,  is  the  right  honorable  Baronet\s  cotton 
dyed? 

Fonnerly,  indeed,  an  att^nnpt  wtis  nuulo  t<>  distinguish 
between  the  (mltivatiou  of  cotton  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar,  it  wus  Kaid,  wa^i  peculiarly  fatjil  to 
tho  health  and  life  of  llu^  slave.  But  that  ph>a,  whaUwer  it 
may  have  been  worth,  must  now  ha  ubandonod ;  for  th<i  right 
honorable  Baronet  now  i»r<)i)( >s(>s  to  rodure,  to  a  V(^ry  groat 
extent,  the  duty  on  shivt*  gn^wu  sugar  imported  from  tlu^ 
United  States, 

Tlu  ui,  a  new  distitiction  is  Hi't  uj>.  The  United  Hiatc^s,  it  ih 
said,  have  slavery ;  but  they  havt^  no  slave  trade.  I  deny  tlmt 
assertion.  I  say  that  thi^  sugar  and  cotton  of  the  United 
Statt^s  are  the  fruits,  nut  only  of  nluvery,  but  of  th<^  slavi^ 
trade.  And  I  say  furtlun*  ihut,  if  there  be  on  the  mrfiuv  of 
this  earth  a  country  which,  bt^foro  (nul  and  man,  is  mon*  ac- 
countable than  any  other  for  tlie  nasiTy  and  degradation  of 
the  African  luce,  that  country  is  nut  Brazil,  the  pro<luce  of 
which  the  right  honoxuble  Baronet  exeludi^H,  but  tho  UniUni 
States,  tho  produce  of  which  he  )iro|K»si^H  to  admit  on  niorii 
fibvonrable  terms  than  ever.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  going  into 
an  argument  of  this  nature.  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  member  of  tho  English  Parliament  to  discuss  abuses 
which  exist  in  other  societies.  Such  discussion  seldom  tends 
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to  produce  any  reform  of  sncli  abuses,  and  lias  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  wound  national  j)ride,  and  to  inflame  national  ani- 
mosities. I  would  willingly  avoid  tliis  subject :  but  the  riglit 
iionorable  Baronet  leaves  me  no  choice.  He  turns  this  House 
into  a  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  and 
comparing  the  institutions  of  independent  States.  He  tells 
us  that  our  tariff  is  to  be  made  an  instrument  for  rewarding 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  some  Foreign  Govemmejits,  and 
for  punishing  the  barbarity  of  others.  He  binds  up  the  dearest 
interests  of  my  constituents  with  questions  with  which  other- 
wise I  should;,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  have  nothing  to 
do.  I  would  gladly  keep  silence  on  such  questions.  But  it 
cannot  be.  The  tradesmen  and  the  professional  men  whom  I 
represent  say  to  me,  "Why  are  we  to  be  loaded,  certainly  for 
some  years,  probably  for  ever,  with  a  tax,  admitted  by  those 
who  impose  it  to  be  grievous,  unequal,  inquisitorial?  "Why 
are  we  to  be  loaded  in  time  of  peace  with  bm^dens  heretofore 
reserved  for  the  exigencies  of  war  ?  "  The  paper  manufacturer, 
the  soap  manufacturer,  say,  "Why,  if  the  Income  Tax  is  to  be 
continued,  are  our  important  and  suffering  branches  of  in- 
dustry to  have  no  relief?"  And  the  answer  is,  "Because 
Brazil  does  not  behave  so  well  as  the  United  States  towards 
the  negro  race."  Can  I  then  avoid  instituting  a  comparison  ? 
Am  I  not  bound  to  bring  to  the  test  the  truth  of  an  assertion 
pregnant  with  consequences  so  momentous  to  those  who  have 
sent  me  hither?  I  must  si:)eak  out;  and,  if  what  I  say  gives 
offence  and  produces  inconvenience,  for  that  offence  and  for 
that  inconvenience  the  Government  is  responsible. 

I  af5rm,  then,  that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  a  slave 
trade,  not  less  odious  or  demoralising,  nay,  I  do  in  my  con- 
science believe,  more  odious  and  more  demoralising  than  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  Africa  and  Brazil.  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  are  to  Louisiana  and  Alabama  what  Congo  is  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  The  slave  States  of  the  Union  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  breeding  States,  where  the  human  beasts  of 
barden  increase  and  multiply  and  become  strong  for  labour, 
and  the  sugar  and  cotton  States  to  which  those  beasts  of 
burden  are  sent  to  be  worked  to  death.  To  what  an  extent 
the  traffic  in  man  is  carried  on  we  may  learn  by  comparing 
the  census  of  1830  with  the  census  of  1840.  ITorth  Carolina 
and  Virginia  are,  as  I  have  said,  great  breeding  States. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840  the  slave  population 
of  Iforth  Carolina  was  almost  stationary.  The  slave  popula- 
tion of  Virginia  positively  decreased.    Yet,  both  in  Noi-th 
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Carolina  and  Yirginia  propagation  was^  during  those  ten 
years,  going  on  fast.  The  number  of  births  among  the  slaves 
in  those  States  exceeded  by  hundreds  of  thousands  the  nmn- 
ber  of  the  deaths.  What  then  became  of  the  surplus  ?  Look 
to  the  returns  from  the  Southern  States,  from  the  States 
whose  produce  the  right  honorable  Baronet  proposes  to  admit 
with  reduced  duty  or  with  no  duty  at  all ;  and  you  will  see. 
Tou  Will  find  that  the  increase  in  the  breeding  States  was 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  consuming  States. 
Tji  Louisiana,  for  example,  where  we  know  that  the  negro 
population  is  worn  down  by  cruel  toil,  and  would  not,  if  left 
to  i^lf ,  keep  up  its  numbers,  there  were,  in  1830,  one  him- 
dred  and  seven  thousand  slaves ;  in  1840,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand.    In  Alabama,  the  slave  population  during 
,  those  ten  years  much  more  than  doubled ;  it  rose  from  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand.    Li  Mississippi  it  actually  tripled.    It  rose 
from  sixty-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand.    So  much  for  the  extent  of  this  slave  trade.  And 
as  to  its  natm^e,  ask  any  Englishman  who  has  ever  travelled 
in  the  Southern  States.  Jobbers  go  about  from  plantation  to 
plantation  looking  out  for  proprietors  who  are  not  easy  in 
their  circumstances,  and  who  are  likely  to  sell  cheap.   A  black 
boy  is  picked  up  here ;  a  black  girl  there.   The  dearest  ties  of 
natm^e  and  of  marriage  are  torn  asunder  as  rudely  as  they  were 
ever  torn  asunder  by  any  slave  captain  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
A  gang  of  three  or  four  hundred  negroes  is  made  up  5  and 
then  these  wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered,  guarded  by  armed 
men,  are  driven  southward,  as  you  would  drive, — or  rather  as 
you  would  not  drive,— a  herd  of  oxen  to  Smithfield,  that  they 
may  undergo  the  deadly  labour  of  the  sugar  mill  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  A  very  few  years  of  that  labour  in 
that  chmate  suffice  to  send  the  stoutest  African  to  his  grave. 
But  he  can  well  be  spared.   "While  he  is  fast  sinking  into 
premature  old  age,  negro  boys  in  Virginia  are  growing  up  as 
fast  into  vigorous  manhood  to  supply  the  void  which  cruelty 
is  making  in  Louisiana.    God  forbid  that  I  should  extenuate 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  in  any  form !    But  I  do  think 
this  its  worst  form.    Bad  enough  it  is  that  civilised  men 
should  sail  to  an  uncivilised  quarter  of  the  world  where 
slavery  exists,  should  there  buy  wretched  barbarians,  and 
should  carry  them  away  to  labour  in  a  distant  land :  bad 
enough!   But  that  a  civihsed  man,  a  baptized  man,  a  man 
proud  of  bemg  a  citizen  of  a  free  state,  a  man  frequenting  a 
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Cliristian  cliurch,  should  breed  slaves  for  exportation,  and,  if 
tlie  whole  horrible  trutb.  mnst  be  told,  should  even  beget 
slaves  for  exportation,  should  see  children,  sometimes  his  own 
children,  gambolling  aroxmd  him  from  infancy,  shonld  watch 
their  growth,  should  become  familiar  with  their  faces,  and 
should  then  sell  them  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  head, 
and  send  them  to  lead  in  a  remote  country  a  life  which  is 
lingering  death,  a  life  about  which  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  is  sure  to  be  short ;  this  does,  I  own,  excite  a 
horror  exceeding  even  the  horror  excited  by  that  slave  trade 
which  is  the  curse  of  the  AMcan  coast.  And  mart :  I  am  not 
speaking  of  any  rare  case,  of  any  instance  of  eccentric  depra- 
vity. I  am  speaMng  of  a  trade  as  regular  the  trade  in 
pigs  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or  as  the  trade  in  coals 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  must  advert.  I  have  no 
wish  to  apologise  for  slavery  as  it  exists  in  Brazil  5  but  this  I 
say,  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  Brazil,  though  a  feariul  evil, 
seems  to  me  a  much  less  hopeless  evil  than  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States.  In  estimating  the  character  of  negro 
slavery  we  must  never  forget  one  most  important  ingredient 
an  ingredient  which  was  wanting  to  slavery  as  it  was  kaown 
to  the  Greets  andEomans  ^  an  ingredient  which  was  wanting 
to  slavery  as  it  appeared  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages ; 
I  mean  the  antipathy  of  colour.  Where  this  antipathy  exists 
in  a  high  degree,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  white 
masters  and  the  black  labourers  can  ever  be  mingled  together, 
as  the  lords  and  villeins  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World  have 
been,  in  one  free  community.  "Now  this  antipathy  is  noto- 
riously much  stronger  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  Brazils. 
In  the  Brazils  the  free  people  of  colour  are  numerous.  They 
are  not  excluded  from  honorable  callings.  Tou  may  find 
among  them  merchants,  physicians,  lawyers :  many  of  them 
bear  arms ;  some  have  been  admitted  to  holy  orders.  Who- 
ever knows  what  dignity,  what  sanctity,  the  Church  of  Eome 
ascribes  to  the  person  of  a  priest,  will  at  once  perceive  the 
important  consequences  which  follow  from  this  last  circum- 
stance. It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a  white  penitent 
kneeling  before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  a  negro,  confessing 
his  sins  to  a  negro,  receiving  absolution  from  a  negro.  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a  negro  dispensing  the  Eucharist 
to  a  circle  of  whites.  I  need  not  tell  the  House  what  emo- 
tions of  amazement  and  of  rage  such  a  spectacle  would  excite 
in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina,   FuUv  admitting,  therefore,  as 
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I  do^  tliat  Brazilian  slavery  is  a  horrible  ovil,  I  yet  must  say 
that,  if  I  were  called  -upon  to  declare  whether  I  think  the 
chances  of  the  African  race  on  the  whole  better  in  Brazil  or 
in  the  United  States,  I  should  at  once  answer  that  they  are 
better  in  Brazil.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  in  eighty  or 
a  hundred  years  the  black  population  of  Bra/Jl  may  be  free 
and  happy.  I  see  no  reasonable  prospect  of  such  a  change 
in  the  United  States. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  late  PrcKsideut  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  has  said  much  about  that  system  of  maritime 
police  by  which  wo  have  attempted  to  sweep  slave  trading 
vessels  from  the  grea.t  highway  of  nations.  Now  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  Brazil,  and  what  has  been  the  (*(>nductof 
the  United  States,  as  respects  that  system  of  police  V  Brazil 
has  come  into  the  system ;  the  United  States  have  thrown 
every  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  system.  What  opinion 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  entertain  avss^x'ciinjL?  the  Right  of 
Seai'ch  wo  know  from  a  letter  of  my  Lord  Aberdeen  which 
has,  within  a  few  days,  been  laid  on  our  table.  I  believe  that 
I  state  correctly  the  sense  of  that  hitor  when  I  say  that  the 
noble  Earl  regards  the  Ilight  of  Search  its  an  officacious 
means,  and  as  the  only  efficacicnis  meniiH,  of  prevcniting  the 
maritime  slave  trade.  He  (^.xprcsscH  most  ftc^rious  doubts 
whether  any  snbstituto  can  bo  dc^viw^d.  I  think  that  this 
check  would  be.  a  most  valvuil)l(>  one,  if  nil  nations  would  sub- 
mit to  it;  and  I  api>laud  the  hmnaniiy  which  has  induced 
successive  British  administnitionfl  to  exert  thcyniHelves  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  concun-c^nco  of  forc^igu  ])owors  in  so 
excellent  a  plan-  Brazil  connentod  to  admit  the  Ilight  of 
Search ;  the  United  Stati<'H  refuHcnl,  and  by  r(»fuHing  doj)rived 
tlic  Kight  of  Search  of  half  itn  value.  N()l  (•(niitnit  with  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  Ilight  of  Bearcli,  tlu^y  oven  diHpuii^d  the 
right  of  visit,  a  right  whicli  no  ini[»ar<ial  publicist  in  Europe 
will  deny  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  I^aw  of  Nations- 
Nor  was  tins  all.  In  every  pai-t  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  (^ibinet  of  Wi^8hi«gton  have 
toiled  to  induce  other  nations  to  imitate  the  examx>le  of  the 
United  States.  You  cannot  liave  forgotten  General  Cass's 
letter.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  tc^rms  in  which  his 
Government  comnmnicated  to  iiim  its  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct. You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that,  if  tho  United  States 
had  submitted  to  the  Right  of  Search,  there  would  have  been 
tio  outcry  against  that  right  in  ynmcc.  Nor  do  I  much  blame 
the  French.  It  is  bxit  natural  that,  when  one  nmritime  Power 
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makes  it  a  point  of  lienor  to  refuse  us  this  rig-lit^  other  mari- 
time Powers  should  think  that  they  cannot,  without  degrada- 
tion,  take  a  different  course.  It  is  but  natural  that  a  Ti-ench- 
man,  proud  of  his  country,  should  ask  why  the  tricolor  is 
to  be  less  respected  than  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  says  that,  if  we  assent  to  my  noble 
friend's,  amendment,  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  maintain 
the  Right  of  Search.  Sir,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
that  right.  It  is  already  gone.  We  have  agreed  to  negotiate 
on  the  subject  with  France.  Everybody  knows  how  that  ne- 
gotiation will  end.  The  French  flag  will  be  exempted  from 
search :  Spain  will  instantly  demand,  if  she  has  not  already 
demanded,  similar  exemption ;  and  you  may  as  well  let  her 
have  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  without  wrangling.  Tor  a 
Eight  of  Search,  from  which  the  flags  of  Trance  and  America 
are  exempted,  is  not  worth  a  dispute.  The  only  system, 
therefore,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
•has  yet  been  found  efiicacious  for  the  prevention  of  the  mari- 
time slave  trade,  is  in  fact  abandoned.  And  who  is  answer- 
able for  this?  The  United  States  of  America.  The  chief 
guilt  even  of  the  slave  trade  between  Africa  and  Brazil  lies, 
not  with  the  Government  of  Brazil,  but  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  the  right  honorable  Baronet  pro- 
poses to  punish  Brazil  for  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  same 
breath  proposes  to  show  favour  to  the  United  States,  because 
the  United  States  are  pure  from  the  crime  of  slave  trading. 
I  thank  the  right  honorable  gentleman  the  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  reminding  me  of  Mr,  Calhoun's  letter. 
I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  better  illustration  of  my  argu- 
ment. Let  anybody  who  has  read  that  letter  say  what  is  the 
country  which,  if  we  take  on  ourselves  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  Africa,  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  our  indignation.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  placed  itself  on  a  bad 
eminence  to  which  Brazil  never  aspired,  and  which  Brazil, 
even  if  aspiring  to  it,  never  could  attain.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  formally  declared  itself  the  patron, 
the  champion  of  negro  slavery  all  over  the  world,  the  evil 
genius,  the  Arimanes  of  the  African  race,  and  seems  to  take 
pride  in  this  shameful  and  odious  distinction.  I  well  under- 
stand that  an  American  statesman  may  say,  "  Slavery  is  a 
horrible  evil 5  but  we  were  bom  to  it;  we  see  no  way  at  pre- 
sent to  rid  ourselves  of  it :  and  we  must  endure  it  as  we  best 
may."  Good  and  enlightened  men  may  hold  such  language  5 
but  such  is  not  the  language  of  the  American  Cabinet.  That 
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Cabiaet  is  actuated  by  a  propagandist  spirit,  and  labours  to 
spread  servitude  and  barbarism  witK  an  ardour  sucb  as  no 
other  Crovernment  ever  showed  in  the  cause  of  ireedom  and 
civilisation.   JSTay  more ;  the  doctrine  held  at  Washington  is 
that  this  holy  cause  sanctifies  the  most  unholy  means.  These 
zealots  of  slavery  think  themselves  justified  in  snatching  away 
provinces  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  in  defiance  of 
public  faith  and  international  law,  from  neighbouring  coim- 
tries  which  have  free  institutions,  and  this  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusiag  over  a  wider  space  the  greatest  curse 
that  afflicts  humanity.    They  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  slavedriving  interest  throughout  the  world,  just  as  Eliza- 
beth put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest ;  and 
wherever  their  favourite  institution  is  in  danger,  are  ready  to 
stand  by  it  as  Elizabeth  stood  by  the  Dutch.    This,  then,  I 
hold  to  be  demonstrated,  that  of  all  societies  now  existing, 
the  Eepublic  of  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  culpable 
as  respects  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 

Now  then  I  come  to  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  Budget. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  will  not  admit  Brazilian  sugar,  because  tlie 
Bra2dlian  Government  tolerates  slavery  and  connives  at  the 
slave  trade;  and  he  teUs  us  at  the  same  time,  that  he  will 
admit  the  slave  grown  cotton  and  the  slave  grown  sugar  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
he  can  vindicate  his  consistency.  He  tells  us  that  if  we  adopt 
my  noble  friend's  proposition,  we  shaU  give  a  stimulus  to  the 
sLave  trade  between  Airica  and  Brazil.  Be  it  so.  But  is  it 
not  equaUy  clear  that,  if  we  adopt  the  right  honorable  Baro- 
ness own  propositions,  we  shall  give  a  stimulus  to  the  slave 
trade  between  Virginia  and  Louisiana  ?  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  th^t,  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  his  Budget  are  known 
on  tte  other  ^de  of  the  Atlantic,  the  slave  trade  will  become 

Wn  tl*^?  S  ''f  that  the  jobbers  in 

hmnja  flesh  aad  blood  win  be  more  busy  tlian  ever;  that 

K  """^"^^'^  '^^^^  ^outh^^Ti  to  their  ■ 

«^         road.    These  win  be 
1*^  "g^*  honorable  Baronet's  measure.  Yet 

n^Z?:  '  T    ^  ^^^^^  country;  and  he  teUs 

Hs  truth.    I  meaii  to  vote  with  him;  and  I  ci  nSfectl 

^^e'^McrhrSeTf^^^^^^ 

ceS^  aid  1^^^  r^f  conscience,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
cern, and  am  not  a  little  cunous  to  know.    No  man  is  more 
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capable  than  lie  of  doing  justice  to  any  cause  wlxicli  he  under- 
takes ;  and  it  would  be  most  presumptuous  in  mc  to  antici- 
pate the  defence  which  he  means  to  set  up.  But  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  suffer  me,  as  one  who  fools  deei)ly  on  this  sub- 
ject, now  to  explain  the  reasons  which  convince  mo  that  I 
ought  to  vote  for  the  right  honorable  Ba-ronet's  propositions 
respecting  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  In  explaining 
those  reasons,  I  at  the  same  time  explain  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  vote  with  my  noble  friend  to-night. 

I  say  theu;,  Sir,  that  I  fully  admit  the  paramount  authority 
of  moral  obligations.  But  it  is  impoi-tant  that  we  should 
accurately  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  obliga- 
tions. We  are  clearly  bound  to  wrong  no  man.  Nay,  more, 
we  are  bound  to  regard  aU  men  with  benevolence.  But  to 
every  individual,  and  to  every  society,  Providence  has  as- 
signed a  sphere  within  which  benevolence  ought  to  bo  pecu- 
liarly active;  and  if  an  individual  or  a  society  neglects  wliat 
lies  within  that  sphere  in  order  to  attend  to  what  lies  with- 
out, the  result  is  likely  to  be  harm  and  not  good. 

It  is  thus  in  private  life.  We  shou.ld  not  bo  justified  in 
injuring  a  stranger  in  order  to  benefit  ourselves  or  those  who 
are  dearest  to  us.  Every  stranger  is  entitled,  by  the  laws  of 
humanity,  to  claim  from  us  certain  reasonable  good  ojBBices. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  we  are  bound  to  exei*t  ourselves 
to  serve  a  mere  stranger  as  we  are  bound  to  exert  om^sclvos 
to  serve  our  own  relations.  A  man  would  not  be  justified  in 
subjecting  his  wife  and  children  to  disagreeable  privations 
in  order  to  save  even  from  utter  ruin  some  foreigner  whom  ho 
never  saw.  And  if  a  man  were  so  absurd  and  perverse  as  to 
starve  his  own  family  in  order  to  relieve' people  with  whom  he 
had  no  acquaintance,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  crazy 
charity  would  produce  much  more  misery  than  happiness. 

It  is  the  same  with  nations.  IsTo  statesman  ought  to  in- 
jure other  countries  in  order  to  benefit  his  own  country.  No 
statesman  ought  to  lose  any  fair  opportunity  of  rendering  to 
foreign  nations  such  good  offices  as  he  can  render  without  a 
breach  of  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  But,  after  all,  our  country  is  our  country,  and 
has  the  first  claim  on  our  attention.  There  is  nothing,  I 
conceive,  of  narrow-mindedness  in  this  patriotism.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  ought  to  prefer  the  happiness  of  one  particular 
society  to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  but  I  say  that,  by 
exerting  ourselves  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  society 
with  which  we  are  most' nearly  connected,  and  with  whiclx 
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we  are  best  acqtiamted,  we  shall  do  more  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind  than  by  busying  ourselves  about 
matters  which  we  do  not  fully  understand,  and  cannot  efli- 
ciently  control. 

There  are  great  evils  connected  with  the  factK>ry  system  in 
this  country.  Some  of  those  evils  might,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  be  removed  or  mitigated  by  legislation.  On  that 
point  many  of  my  friends  differ  from  me. ;  but  we  all  agree 
in  thinking  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  British  L(.^gisla  t,or  to  con- 
sider the  subject  attentively,  and  with  a  serious  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. There  are  also  great  social  evils  in  Russia. 
The  peasants  of  that  eminre  are  in  a  state  of  servitude.  The' 
sovereign  of  Russia  is  bound  by  the  ttiost  solemn  obligations 
to  consider  whether  he  can  do  anything  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  that  large  portion  of  his  subjects.  If  wo  watch 
over  our  factory  children,  and  he  watches  over  liis  pen  Hants, 
much  good  may  be  done.  But  would  any  good  be  done  if 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  a.nd  tlic  British  J^irliament  were  to 
interchange  functions  ;  if  he  wen^  to  ta,ke  under  his  patron- 
age the  weavers  of  Lancashire,  if  w(*re  to  ta.k<5  under  our 
patronage  the  peasants  of  the  Volga.;  if  he  w(^re  to  say, 
'*^  You  shall  send  no  cotton  to  RuKsia.  till  you  pass  a  Ten 
Hours'  Bill;"  if  we  were  to  say,  "  y<ai  shall  hviuI  no  hemp 
or  tallow  to  England  till  you  (^mancipatt*  your  serfs?'' 

On  these  principles,  Sir,  which  se(^nii  to  nie  U)  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  plain  common  sense,  I  ca.n,  without  resorting  to 
any  casuistical  subtiltios,  vindicate  to  my  own  <H»UH<»ience, 
and,  I  hope,  to  my  couniry,  the  whole  coursi^  wliich  I  have 
pursued  with  i-espect  to  Hla,V(U*y.  When  1  lirst  came  into 
Parliament,  slavery  still  {^xist-^Hl  in  ilu^  Brit  ish  dominions.  I 
had,  as  it  was  naturiil  that  I  slioidd  hav(%  a.  strong  feeling  on 
the  subject.  I  exert-i'd  mym^lf,  according  to  my  station  and 
to  the  measure  of  my  abilities,  on  th(^  side,  of  the  oppressed. 
I  shrank  from  no  pcTsoua-l  sacrifice  in  that  cause.  1  do  not 
mention  this  as  matter  of  boast.  It  was  no  more  than  my 
duty.  The  right  honorable  grntltMuan,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Homo  Departxnent,  knows  that,  in  1 8;5J),  I  dis- 
approved of  one  i)art  of  the  nnnisure  which  Lord  (Jrey's  go- 
vernment proposed  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  was  in  ojBSce ; 
and  ojBfice  was  then  as  iiuj)ortant  to  mi\  ais  it  could  bo  to  any 
man.  I  put  my  resignation  into  thti  hands  of  Lord  Spencer, 
and  both  spoke  and  •voied  against  the  Administration.  To 
my  surprise.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Spc?ncer  refused  to  accept 
my  resignation,  and  I  remained  in  office ;  but  during  some 
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days  I  considered  myself  as  out  of  tlie  service  of  tlie  Crown. 
I  at  tlie  same  time  lieartily  joined  in  laying  a  heavy  burden 
on  tlie  country  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  planters. 
I  acted  thus,  because,  being  a  British  Legislator,  I  thought 
myself  bound,  at  any  cost  to  myself  and  to  my  constituents;, 
to  remove  a  foul  stain  from  the  British  laws,  and  to  redress 
the  wrongs  endured  by  persons  who,  as  British  subjects,  were 
placed  under  my  guardianship.  But  my  especial  obligations 
in  respect  of  negro  slavery  ceased  when  slavery  itself  ceased 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  the  welfare  of  which  I,  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  was  accountable.  As  for  the  iDlacks 
in  the  United  States,  I  feel  for  them,  God  knows.  But  I  am 
not  their  keeper.  I  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
slaves  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama  in  which  I  formerly  stood 
to  the  slaves  of  Demerara  and  Jiimaica.  I  am  bound,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  millions  of  my  own  countrymen,  who  are  indeed 
by  no  means  in  a  state  so  miserable  and  degraded  as  that  of 
the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  but  who  are  toiling  hard 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  order  to  obtain  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence ;  who  ara  often  scarcely  able  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life  5  and  whose  lot  would  be  alleviated  if  I  could  open 
new  markets  to  them,  and  free  them  from  taxes  which  now 
press  heavily  on  their  industry.  I  see  clearly  that,  by  ex- 
cluding the  produce  of  slave  labour  from  our  ports,  I  should 
inflict  great  evil  on  my  fellow  subjects  and  constituents. 
But  the  good  which,  by  taking  such  a  course,  I  should  do  to 
the  negroes  in  the  United  States  seems  to  me  very  problem- 
atical. That  by  admitting  slave  grown  cotton  and  slave 
grown  sugar  we  do,  in  some  sense,  encourage  slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade,  may  be  true.  But  I  doubt  whether,  by 
turning  our  fiscal  code  into  a  penal  code  for  restraining  the 
cruelty  of  the  American  planters,  we  should  not,  on  the 
whole,  injure  the  negroes  rather  than  benefit  them.  No 
independent  nation  will  endure  to  be  told  by  another  nation, 
"  We  are  more  virtuous  than  you ;  we  have  sate  in  judgment 
on  your  institutions;  we  find  them  to  be  bad;  and,  as  a 
punishment  for  your  offences,  we  condemn  you  to  pay  higher 
duties  at  our  Custom  House  than  we  demand  from  the  rest 
of  the  world."  Such  language  naturally  excites  the  resent- 
ment of  foreigners.  I  can  make  allowance  for  their  suscep- 
tibility. For  I  myself  sympathise  with  them.  I  know  that 
Ireland  has  been  misgoverned ;  and  I  have  done,  and  purpose 
to  do,  my  best  to  redress  her  grievances.    But  when  I  take- 
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up  a  New  York  journal;,  and  read  there  tlie  rants  of  President 
Tyler's  son,  I  feel  so  mncli  disgusted  by  such  insolent  ab- 
surdity that  I  am  for  a  moment  inclined  to  deny  that  Ireland 
has  any  reason  whatever  to  comi)lain.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
ever  slavery  is  peaceably  extinguished  in  the  United  States, 
that  great  and  happy  change  must  be  brought  about  by  the 
efforts  of  those  enlightened  and  respectable  American  citizens 
who  hate  slavery  as  much  as  we  hate  it.  Now  I  cannot  help 
fearing  that,  if  the  British  Parliament  were  to  proclaim  itself 
the  protector  and  avenger  of  the  American  slave,  the  pride 
of  those  excellent  persons  would  take  the  alarm.  It  might 
become  a  point  of  national  honour  with  them  to  stand  by  an 
institution  which  they  have  hitherto  regarded  as  a  national 
disgrace.  We  should  thus  confer  no  benefit  on  the  negi-o ; 
and  we  should  at  the  same  time  injlict  cruel  suflbring  on  our 
own  countrymen. 

On  these  grounds,  Sir,  I  can,  with  a  clear  conscience,  vote 
for  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  propositions  respecting  the 
cotton  and  sugar  of  the  United  States.  But  on  exactly  the 
same  grounds  I  can,  with  a  clear  conscience^,  voto  for  the 
amendment  of  my  noble  friend.  And  I  confess  that  I  shall 
be  much  surprised  if  the  right  lionorable  Baronet  shall  be 
able  to  point  out  any  distinction  between  the  cases. 

I  have  detained  you  too  long,  Sir :  yet  there  is  ono  point  to 
which  I  mxist  rcftn* ;  I  mean  the  refining.  Was  such  a  dis- 
tinction ever  heard  of'P  Is  there  anything  like  it  in  all 
Pascal's  Dialogues  with  the  old  Jesuit  P  Not  for  the  world 
are  we  to  eat  one  ounce  of  Brazilian  sugar.  But  wo  import 
the  accursed  thing ;  we  bond  it ;  we  omjJoy  our  skill  and 
machinery  to  render  it  more  alluring  to  the  eyo  and  to  the 
palate ;  we  export  it  to  Leghorn  and  Ilaniburg ;  we  send  it 
to  aU  the  coiftbe  houses  of  Italy  a.nd  (:3ermany ;  we  pocket  a 
profit  on  all  this ;  and  then  wo  put  on  a  Pharisaical  air,  and 
thank  God  that  we  are  not  likf^  those  wicked  Italians  and 
Germans  who  have  no  scruple  about  swallowing  slave  grown 
sugar.  Surely  this  sophistry  is  worthy  only  of  the  worst  class 
of  false  witnesses.  "I  perjure  myself  I  Not  for  the  world. 
I  only  kissed  my  thumb ;  I  did  not  put  my  lips  to  tho  calf- 
skin/' I  remember  something  very  like  the  right  honorable 
Baronet's  morality  in  a  Spanish  novel  which  I  read  long  ago. 
I  beg  pardon  of  tho  House  for  declining  them  with  such  a 
trifle  ;  but  the  story  is  much  to  the  puri)ose.  A  wandering 
lad,  a  sort  of  Gil  Bks,  is  taken  into  the  service  of  a  rich  old 
silversmith,  a  most  pious  man,  who  is  always  telling  bin  beads. 
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wlio  hears  mass  daily,  and  observes  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the 
chnrclx  with,  the  utmost  scmpnlosity.  The  silversmith  is 
alway  preaching  honesty  and  piety.  "  Never/^  he  constantly 
repeats  to  his  young  assistant, "  never  touch  what  is  not  your 
own ;  never  take  liberties  with  sacred  things.'^  Sacrilege,  as 
uniting  theft  with  profaneness,  is  the  siu  of  which  he  has  the 
deepest  horror.  One  day,  while  he  is  lecturing  after  his  usual 
fashion,  an  ill-looldng  fellow  comes  into  the  shop  with  a  sack 
under  his  arm.  Will  yoix  buy  these  says  the  visitor,  and 
produces  from  the  sack  some  church  plate  and  a  rich  silver 
crucifix.  "  Buy  them! "  cries  the  pious  man.  "  No,  nor  touch 
them  5  not  for  the  world.  I  know  where  you  got  them. 
Wretch  that  you  are,  have  you  no  care  for  your  soul?^^ 
"  Well,  then,"  says  the  thief,  "  if  you  will  not  buy  them,  will 
you  melt  them  down  for  me?  "  Melt  them  down!  ^'  answers 
the  silversmith,  "  that  is  quite  another  matter.'*  He  takes 
the  chalices  and  the  crucilix  with  a  pair  of  tongs;  the  silver, 
thus  in  bond,  is  dropped  into  the  crucible,  melted,  and  de- 
livered "CO  the  thief,  who  lays  down  five  pistoles  and  decamps 
witlx  his  booty.  The  young  servant  stares  at  this  strange 
scene.  But  the  master  very  gravely  resumes  his  lecture. 
"  My  son,"  he  says,  "take  warning  by  that  sacrilegious  knave, 
and  take  example  by  me.  Think  what  a  load  of  guilt  lies  on 
his  conscience.  You  will  see  him  hanged  before  long.  But 
as  to  me,  you  saw  that  I  woxild  not  touch  the  stolen  property. 
I  keep  these  tongs  for  such  occasions.  And  thus  I  thrive  xix 
the  fear  of  God,  and  manage  to  turn  an  honest  penny."  You 
talk  of  xnorality.  What  can  be  more  immoral  than  to  bring 
ridicule  on  the  very  name  of  morahty,  by  drawing  distixxctions 
where  there  are  ixo  differences  ?  Is  it  not  enoixgh  that  this 
dishonest  casuistry  has  already  poisoned  our  theology?  Is  it 
not  enough  that  a  set  of  quibbles  has  beexi  devised,  under 
cover  of  which  a  divine  may  hold  the  worst  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Eome,  axxd  may  hold  with  them  the  best  benefice 
of  the  Church  of  Exxglaixd  ?  Let  us  at  least  keep  the  debates 
of  this  House  free  from  the  sophistry  of  Tract  Number  Ninety. 

And  then  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  woxxdex^s  that  other  nations  coxi- 
sider  our  ^ibhorrence  of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  as  sheer 
hypocrisy.  Why,  Sir,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  And,  if 
the  imputation  annoys  us,  whom  have  we  to  thank  for  it? 
Numerous  and  malevolent  as  our  detractors  are,  none  of  them 
was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  charge  us  with  hypocrisy  because  we 
took  slave  grown  tobacco  and  slave  grown  cotton,  till  the 
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GoY^'nment  began  to  affect  scruples  about  admitting  slave 
grown  sugar.  Of  course^  as  soon  as  our  Ministers  ostenta- 
tiously announced  to  all  the  world  that  our  j&scal  system  was 
framed  on  a  new  and  sublime  moral  principle,  everybody 
began  to  inquire  whether  we  consistently  adhered  to  that 
principle.  It  required  much  less  acuteness  and  much  less 
malevolence  than  that  of  our  neighbours  to  discover  that  this 
hatred  of  slave  grown  produce  was  mere  grimace.  They  see 
that  we  not  only  take  tobacco  produced  by  means  of  slavery 
and  of  the  Slave  Trade,  but  that  we  positively  interdict  free- 
men in  this  country  from  growing  tobacco.  They  see  that  we 
not  only  take  cotton  produced  by  means  of  slavery  and  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  but  that  we  are  about  to  exempt  this  cotton  from 
all  duty.  They  see  that  we  are  at  this  moment  reducing  the 
duty  on  the  slave  grown  sugar  of  Louisiana.  How  can  we 
expect  them  to  believe  that  it  is  from  a  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  that  we  lay  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the  sugar  of  Brazil? 
I  care  little  for  the  abuse  which  any  foreign  press  or  any 
foreign  tribune  may  throw  on  the  Machiavellian  policy  of  per- 
fidious Albion.  "What  gives  me  pain  is,  not  that  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy  is  made,  but  that  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  is  to 
be  refated. 

Tet  one  word  more.  The  right  honorable  gentleman,  the 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  quoted  the  opinions 
of  two  persons,  highly  disting-uished  by  the  exertions  which 
they  made  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  my  lamented  friend, 
Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  and  Dr.  Lushington.  It  is  most 
true  that  those  eminent  persons  did  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  right  honorable  Baronet  opposite  in 
1841.  I  think  that  they  were  in  error ;  but  in  their  error  I 
am  sure  that  they  were  sincere,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  they 
would  have  been  consistent.  They  would  have  objected,  no 
doubt,  to  my  noble  friend's  amendment ;  but  they  would  have 
objected  equally  to  the  right  honorable  Baronet's  budget.  It 
was  not  prudent,  I  think,  in  gentlemen  opposite  to  allude  to 
those  respectable  names.  The  mention  of  those  names  irre- 
sistibly carries  the  mind  back  to  the  days  of  the  great  strug- 
gle for  negro  freedom.  And  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
ask  where,  during  that  struggle,  were  those  who  now  profess 
such  loathing  for  slave  grown  sugar  ?  The  three  persons 
who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  financial  and  commercial 
policy  of  the  present  Government  I  take  to  be  the  right  honor- 
able Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
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riglit  lionorable  gentleman  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Is  there  anything  in  the  past  conduct  of  any  one  of 
the  three  which  can  lead  me  to  believe  that  his  sensibility  to 
the  evils  of  slavery  is  greater  than  mine  ?  I  am  sure  that  the 
right  honorable  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  wonld 
think  that  I  was  speaking  ironically  if  I  were  to  comi)hment 
him  on  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  the.  nogro  race.  Never  once, 
during  the  whole  of  the  long  .and  obstinate  conflict  which 
ended  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colonies,  did  he  give 
one  word,  one  sign,  of  encoin-agemont  to  those  who  stiftered 
and  laboured  for  the  good  cause.  The  whole  weight  of  his 
great  abilities  and  influence  was  in  the  other  scale.  I  well 
remember  that,  so  late  as  1838,  he  declared  in  this  House  that 
he  could  give  his  assent  neither  to  the  i)lau  of  immediate 
emancipation  proposed  by  my  noble  i  riend  who  now  represents 
Sunderland"^',  nor  to  the  pliiu  of  griulual  emancipation  i>ro- 
posed  by  Lord  Grey's  Government.  I  well  reiuombcr  that  ho 
said,  I  shall  claim  no  credit  horeaiter  on  account  of  this 
bill :  all  that  I  desire  is  to  be  absolved  fx^om  the  rcNponsibi- 
lity."  As  to  the  other  two  right  honorable  gentlemen  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  they  arc  West  Indians ;  and  their  conduct 
was  that  of  West  Indians.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  pain^ 
or  to  throw  any  disgraceful  iniputatiou  on  them.  PerHonally 
I  regard  them  with  feelings  of  goodwill  and  respect.  I  do  not 
question  their  sincerity ;  but  I  know  tliat  the  most  honest 
men  are  but  too  jn'one  to  deceive  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  the  path  towards  which  they  are  impelled  by  their  own 
interests  and  passions  is  the  i)ath  of  duty.  I  a.m  conscious 
that  this  might  be  my  own  case  3  and  I  believe  it  to  bo  theirs. 
As  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  Cluincellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  left  the  House,  I  will  only  say  that,  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  slavery,  ho  acted  after  the  fashion 
of  the  class  to  which  ho  belonged.  But  as  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman,  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is 
in  his  place,  he  must  allow  me  to  bring  to  his  recollection  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  debates  of  1833.  He  then  said, 
"  You  raise  a  great  clamour  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
You  say  that  it  is  a  species  of  industry  fatal  to  the  health 
and  life  of  the  slave.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  difter- 
enee  between  the  labour  of  a  sugar  plantation  and  the  labour 
of  a  cotton  plantation,  or  a  coftee  j)lantation.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  not  so  great  as  you  think.  In  marshy  soils,  the  slaves 
who  cultivate  the  sugar  cane  suffer  severely.    But  in  Barba- 
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doeS;,  where  the  air  is  good,  they  thrive  and  multiply.'^  He 
proceeded  to  say  that,  even  at  the  worst,  the  labour  of  a  sugar 
plantation  was  not  more  unhealthy  than  some  kinds  of  labour 
in  which  the  manufacturers  of  England  aro  (employed,  and 
which  nobody  thinks  of  prohibiting.  He  partitmlarly  mentioned 
grinding.    "  See  how  grinding  destroys  the  liealtli,  the  sight, 
the  life.    Yet  there  is  no  outcry  against  grinding.''    He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  whole  question  ought  to  be  loft  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  West  Indian  Legislatures.  [Mr,  Gladstone:  Really 
I  never  said  so.     You  are  not  quoting  mo  at  all  corroctly.] 
"What,  not  about  the  sugar  cultivation  and  tho  grinding? 
[Mr.  Gladstone:  That  is  correct;  but  I  never  recommended 
that  the  question  should  bo  left  to  the  West  Indian  Legisla- 
tures.]   I  have  quoted  correctly.    But  Binee  niy  riglit  honor- 
able friend  disclaims  the  sentiment  imi)uted  to  liim  by  the 
reporters,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it.    I  havt^  no  doubt  that 
he  is  quite  right,  and  that  what  he  Kaid  wuh  miNumlorstood. 
What  is  xmdisputed  is  amply  sujBBlcient  for  2ny  ]>uri)(.)Ni».  I  see 
that  the  persons  who  now  show  so  much  zeal  nga^iuKfc  slavery 
in  foreign  comitries,  are  the  sameperHons  wlio  ibruierly  coun- 
tenanced slavery  in  the  British  Col<:)ni(i«.    I  nnimxxhut  a  time 
when  they  maintained  that  wo  were  bound  in  JuHtico  U>  protect 
slave  grown  sugar  against  the  competition  of  five  grown 
sugar,  and  even  of  British  free  grown  sugar.    I  now  hear 
them  calling  on  us  to  protect  froo  grown  Hugar  against  the 
competition  of  slave  grown  sugar.    I  n^nu^nilu'r  a  iimo  when 
they  extenuated  as  much  as  they  couhl  <  ho  <n'ilH  of  iho  sugar 
cultivation.    I  now  hoar  thcnK^xnggcndinjr  thosi^  ovilw.  But 
devious  as  their  course  has  b(H'n,  ilit»re  is  <»n(«  {'lui^  by  which  I 
can  easily  track  them  tlirougli  tho  wliohj  nui/.c.  Iiu-onstimt 
in  everything  else,  they  arc  eonstaut  in  deniandin:^  proWction 
for  the  West  Indian  planter.    WJuI(%  he  onipl.^v./HlaveH,  they 
do  their  best  to  apologize  for  the  evils  of  slavt^rj.   Ak  noouas 
he  is  forced  to  employ  freemen,  tliey  begin  t<»  rry  uj>  tlui  bleas- 
ings  of  freedom.    They  go  round  the  wliolt*  vom\y.xs<,  and  yet 
to  one  point  they  stedfastly  adhere ;  and  thai  imni  in  the 
interest  of  the  West  Indian  proprictoi-n.    1  have  (iom\  Sir ; 
and  I  thank  the  House  most  sincerely  fi)r  Iht!  patience  and 
indulgence  with  which  I  have  been  heard.    1  hoptj  that  1  have 
at  least  vindicated  my  own  consistency.    1  low  lUit  Majesty ^s 
Mmisters  wiU  vindicate  their  conHisteney,  how  tlu*y  will  ahow 
that  their  conduct  has  at  all  times  been  guided  by  tho  same 
principles,  or  even  iihat  their  conduct  at  the  present  time  is 
guided  by  any  fixed  principle  at  iJl,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVBRED  IN 

The  House  op  Commons  on  the  14th  of  April,  1845. 


On  Saturday  the  eleventli  of  April,  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  raoved 
tlie  second  reading  of  the  Maynooth  College  Bill.  After  a  debate 
of  six  nights  the  motion  -was  carried  by  323  votes  to  176.  On 
the  second  night  the  following  Speech  was  made. 

I  DO  not  meaiij  Sir,  to  follow  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
Ixas  joist  sate  down  into  a  discussion  on  an  amendment  which 
is  not  now  before  ns.  "When  my  honorable  friend  the  Member 
for  Sheffield  shall  think  it  expedient  to  make  a  motion  on  that 
important  subject  to  which,  he  has  repeatedly  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  I  may,  perhaps,  ask  to  be  heard.  At 
present  I  shall  content  myself  with  explaining  the  reasons 
which  conviace  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to  Yote  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill ;  and  I  cannot,  I  think,  better  explain 
those  reasons  than  by  passing  in  review,  as  rapidly  as  I  can, 
the  chief  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  bill  here 
and  elsewhere. 

The  objectors.  Sir,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first  class  consists  of  those  persons  who  object,  not  to  the 
principle  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  but  merely  to  the 
amount.  The  second  class  consists  of  persons  who  object  on 
principle  to  all  grants  made  to  a  church  which  they  regard  as 
corrupt.  The  third  class  consists  of  persons  who  object  on 
principle  to  aU  grants  made  to  churches,  whether  corrupt  or 
pure. 

Now,  Sir,  of  these  three  classes,  the  first  is  evidently  that 
which  takes  the  most  untenable  ground.  How  any  person 
can  think  that  Maynooth  CoUege  ought  to  be  supported  by 
public  money,  and  yet  can  think  this  biU  too  bad  to  be  suf- 
fered to  go  into  Committee,  I  do  not  well  understand.  I  am 
forced  however  to  believe  that  there  are  many  such  persons. 
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For  I  canaot  but  remember  tliat  the  old  annual  vote  attracted 
scarcely  any  notice ;  and  I  see  that  this  bill  has  produced 
violent  excitement.    I  cannot  bnt  remember  that  the  old  an- 
nual vote  used  to  pays  with  very  few  dissentients  ;  and  I  see 
that  great  numbers  of  gentlemen,  who  never  were  n.iuong 
those  dissentients,  have  crowded  down  to  the  House  in  order 
to  divide  against  this  bill.    It  is  indeed  cortiiiu  that  a  large 
proportion,  I  believe  a  majority,  of  those  members  who  can- 
not, as  they  assure  \xs,  conscientiously  suj^port  "the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  right  honorable  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  would  without  the  smallest  scru])le  liave  sup- 
ported him  if  he  had  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  asked  us  to 
give  nine  thousand  pounds  for  twelve  months.    So  it  is  :  yet 
I  cannot  help  wondering  that  it  should  bo  so-    For  how  can 
any  humian  ingenuity  turn  a  question  between  nine  thousand 
pounds  and  twenty-six  thousand  iK>unds,  or  between  twelve 
months  and  an  indefinite  number  of  months,  into  a  question 
of  principle.    Observe:  I  am  not  now  aus\v(^rin<jf  those  who 
maintain  that  nothing  ought  to  be  given  out  of  the  public 
purse  to  a  corrupt  church ;  nor  am  I  now  answeruig  those 
who  maintain  that  nothing  ought  to  be  given  out  of  the  i>ublic 
purse  to  <any  church  whatever.    Tliey,  T  admit,  oppose  this 
bill  on  principle.    I  perfectly  understand,  though  I  do  not 
myself  hold,  the  opinion  of  the  zealous  voluntary  who  says, 
"  Whether  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  t^cniches  truth  or  error, 
she  ought  to  have  no  assistance  from  iho.  State."    1  also  per- 
fectly understand,  though  I  do  not  myself  liold,  the  opinion 
of  the  zealous  Protestant  who  says,  "  The  Konuin  Catholic 
Church  teaches  oiTor,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  no  assist- 
ance from  the  State."    But  I  cannot  understand  the  reason- 
ing of  the  man  who  says,  "  In  Hj)it(5  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Ca,tholic  Church,  I  think  tha,t  she  ought  to  have  some  assist- 
ance from  the  State ;  but  I  am  bound  to  mark  my  abhorrcnco 
of  her  oiTOrs  by  doling  out  to  lun^  a  anistu-able  pittance.  Ilex 
tenets  are  so  absurd  and  noxious  that  I  will  pay  the  professor 
who  teaches  them  wages  less  than  I  should  ofibr  to  my  groom. 
Her  rites  are  so  superstitious  that  I  will  take  care  that  they 
shall  be  performed  in  a  chapel  with  a  lea.ky  roof  and  a  dirty 
floor.  ^  By  all  means  let  us  keep  her  a  college,  providc^d  only 
that  it  be  a  shabby  one.    Let  us  support  those  who  are  in- 
tended to  teach  her  doctrines  and  to  administer  her  sacra- 
ments to  the  next  generation,  provided  only  that  every  future 
priest  shall  cost  us  less  than  afoot  s(.)ldier.    Let  us  board  her 
young  theologians ;  but  let  their  larder  be  so  scantily  sup- 
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plied  fchat  they  may  "be  compelled  to  break  up  before  tlic  re- 
gular vacation  from  mere  want  of  food.  Let  ns  lodge  them ; 
biat  let  their  lodging  be  one  in  which  they  may  be  packed  like 
pigs  in  a  stye,  and  be  punished  for  their  heterodoxy  by  feel- 
ing the  snow  and  the  wind  through  the  broken  panes."  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  anything  more  absurd  or  more  disgrace- 
ful ?  Can  anything  be  clearer  than  this,  that  whatever  it  is 
lawful  to  do  it -is  lawful  to  do  well.  If  it  be  right  that  we 
should  keep  up  this  college  at  all,  it  must  be  right  that  we 
should  keep  it  up  respectably.  Our  national  dignity  is  con- 
cerned. For  this  institution,  whether  good  or  bad,  is,  beyond 
all  dispute,  a  very  imj)ortant  institution.  Its  ofi&ce  is  to  form 
the  character  of  those  who  arc  to  form  the  character  of  mil- 
lions. Whether  we  ought  to  extend  any  patronage  to  such 
an  institution  is  a  question  about  which  wise  and  honest  men 
may  diifer.  But  that,  if  we  do  extend  our  patronage  to 
such  an  institution,  our  patronage  ought  to  be  worthy  of  the 
object,  and  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  our  country,  is  a  pro- 
position from  which  I  am  astonished  to  hear  any  person 
dissent. 

It  is,  I  must  say,  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  that  one  of  the 
members  for  the  University  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
belong"^,  a  gentleman  who  never  thought  himself  bound  to  say 
a  word  or  to  give  a  vote  against  the  grant  of  nine  thousand 
pounds,  now  vehemently  opposes  the  grant  of  twenty-six 
thousand  pounds  as  exorbitant.  Wlien  I  consider  how  mu- 
nificently the  colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  endowed^ 
and  with  what  pomj)  religion  and  learning  are  there  sur- 
rounded ;  when  I  call  to  mind  the  long  streets  of  palaces,  the 
towers  and  oriels,  the  venerable  cloisters,  the  trim  gardens,^ 
the  organs,  the  altar  pieces,  the  solemn  light  of  the  stained 
windows,  the  libraries,  the  museums,  the  galleries  of  painting 
and  sculpture  5  when  I  call  to  mind  also  the  physical  com- 
forts which  a,re  provided  both  for  instructors  and  for  pupils  5 
when  I  reflect  that  the  very  sizars  and  servitors  are  far  better 
lodged  and  fed  than  those  students  who  are  to  be,  a  few  years 
hence,  the  priests  and  bishops  of  the  Irish  people  3  when  I 
think  of  the  spacious  and  stately  mansions  of  the  heads  of 
houses,  of  the  commodious  chambers  of  the  fellows  and 
scholars,  of  the  refectories,  the  combination  rooms,  the  bowl- 
ing greens,  the  stabling,  of  the  state  and  luxury  of  the  great 
feast  days,  of  the  j)iles  of  old  plate  on  the  tables,  of  the 
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savoury  steam  of  the  kitchens,  of  the  imiltitiides  of  gecvse  and 
capons  which  turn  at  once  on  the  spits,  of  the  oceans  of  excel- 
lent ale  in  the  butteries ;  and  when  I  remember  from  whom 
all  this  splendour  and  plenty  is  derived ;  when  I  remember 
what  was  the  faith  of  Edward  the  Third  imd  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Mar<]^a.ret  of  Ilichmond,  of 
William  of  Wykeham  and  WilUam  of  WnyiH^nret,  of  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley  and  Cardinal  Wolsoy;  when  I  remember 
what  we  have  taken  from  the  Eoman  Oaiholics,  lviiif]:"'t4  Col- 
lege, New  College,  Chx-ist  Church,  my  own  Trinity ;  a.nd  when 
I  look  at  the  miserable  Dotheboys  Hall  which  ha.v(^  given 
them  in  exchange,  I  feel,  I  must  own,  It^sH  i>r()ud  than  I  could 
wish  of  being  a  Protestant  and  a  Cambri(l<,n^  num. 

Some  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  have  niad<i  a.n  a.tl<>mpt  to  Hhow 
that  there  is  a  distinction  of  prineipl(>  bt^tweim  the  old  <rvmt 
which  they  have  always  supported  and  iho  lar|L^<'r  <jri*ant  which 
they  are  determined  to  oppose.  But  novox  wuh  a-ttempt  more 
unsuccessful.  They  say  that,  at  th(^  ihw  of  the  Union,  wo 
entered  into  a,n  implied  contract  with  Trelaiul  ti)  kee}>  up  this 
college.  We  a.re  therefore,  they  argue,  bound  hy  ])ublie  faith 
to  continue  the  old  grant ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  make  any 
addition  to  that  grant.  Now,  Sir,  on  ilris  pfunt,  though  on 
no  other,  I  do  most  cordially  agree  with  those  pt^i  iiitjuern  who 
have,  on  this  occasion,  covered  your  tabh^  with  stu^h  liuge 
bales  of  spoiled  paper  and  parchment.  T  d(^ny  the  exivstt^nco 
of  any  such  coiatract.  I  think  myself  perlbctly  frt^t*  to  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  this  collegt%  ii'  I  am  satiwded  that  it  is  a 
pernicious  institution ;  a.s  fn^e  as  I  am  to  vote  against  any 
item  of  the  ordnance  eatinuitcs  ;  m  hvo  an  1  nm  to  votf*  for  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  nuiriues.  It  is  Hi  rangcs  ioo,  that 
those  who  appeal  to  this  inuiginary  contraet  shoulil  not  per- 
ceive that,  even  if  their  fiction  be  admitted  as  iv\u\  it  will  by 
no  means  get  them  out  of  their  dillicuHy.  Ttdl  us  jdainly 
what  are  the  precise  terms  of  tlui  e<»nfruct  whi<'h  you  suppose 
Great  Britain  to  have  made  with  Ireland  alnmt  this  i-oUege. 
Whatever  the  terms  b(s  they  will  noi  ^ervt»  jour  purpose. 
Was  the  contiiict  this,  that  the  Imperial  .l^trlia-tnent  would 
do  for  the  college  what  the  Irish  Parliann^ui-  had  bc^en  used 
to  do?  Or  was  the  contract  this,  that  tlu^  Imperial  Parlia- 
tnent  would  keep  the  college  in  a  r<»si)eefable  and  efficient 
state?  If  the  former  was  the  contraitt,  xiino  thousand 
potmds  would  be  too  nnxcli.  If  the  latter  was  ihe  i»ontract, 
you  will  not,  I  am  confident,  l)e  able  to  prove  that  twtaity-six 
thousand  poimds  is  too  little. 
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I  have  now,  I  think,  said  quite  as  much  as  need  be  said  in 
answer  to  those  who  maintain  that  we  ong^ht  to  ^ive.  support 
to  this  college,  but  that  the  sui)port  oug^ht  to  bo  niggardly 
and  precarious.  I  now  come  to  another  and  a  ninch  more 
formidable  class  of  objectors.  Their  objections  maybe  simply 
stated  thi^s.  No  man  can  justifiably,  cither  as  an  individual 
or  as  a  trustee  for  the  public,  contribute  to  the  dissemination 
of  religious  error.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  religious 
error.  Therefore  we  cannot  justifiably  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  an  institution  of  which  tlie  object  is  the  dissominar 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Oluirch  of  Eome.  Now,  Sir,  I 
deny  the  major  of  this  ayllogirtm.  I  think  that  there  are  oc- 
casions on  which  we  are  bound  to  contribute  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  doctrines  with  which  errors  are  insepa.rably  inter- 
mingled. Let  me  be  clearly  understood.  The  question  is 
not  whether  wo  should  teach  tmth  or  teach  eiTOr,  but 
whether  we  should  teach  truth  adulterated  with  error,  or 
teach  no  truth  at  all.  The  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  any  mjichinery  for  the 
dissemination  of  truth  which  shall  not,  with  the  trutli,  dis- 
seminate some  error.  Even  those  rays  which  come  down  to 
us  from  the  great  source  of  light,  pure  as  they  are  in  them-- 
selves,  no  sooner  enter  that  gross  and  dark  atmosphere  in 
which  we  dwell  than  they  are  so  much  refracted,  discoloured, 
and  obscured,  that  they  too  often  lead  us  astray.  It  will  be 
generally  admitted  that,  if  religious  ti-uth  caix  be  anywhere 
found  xmtainted  by  error,  it  is  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet  is 
there  actually  on  the  face  of  the  globe  a  single  copy  of  the 
Scriptiires  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  contains  tnith  abso- 
lutely untainted  with  error?  Is  there  any  manuscript,  any^ 
edition  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  tlxe  original  tongues, 
which  any  scholar  will  pronounce  faultless  V  But  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Christians  the  original  tongiies  are  and  always 
must  be  unintelligible.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps  one 
man  in  ten  thotasand,  we  must  be  content  with  translations. 
And  is  there  any  translation  in  which  there  are  not  numerous 
mistakes?  Are  there  not  numerous  mistakes  even  in  our 
own  authorised  version,  executed  as  that  version  was  with 
painful  dOigence  and  care,  by  very  able  men,  and  under  very 
splendid  patronage  ?  Of  course  mistakes  must  be  still  morti 
numerous  in  those  translations  which  pious  men  have  lat(^ly 
made  into  Bengalee,  Hindostanee,  Tamul,  Canarese,  and  oth(T 
Oriental  tongues.  I  admire  the  zeal,  the  industry,  the  energy 
of  those  who,  in  sprfe  of  difficulties  which  to  ordinary  niiuda 
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would  seem  insni-moiantable,  accomplislied  that  arduona  work. 
I  applaud  those  benevolent  societies  -wlxieli  munificently  en- 
couraged tliat  work.  But  I  have  been  assured  by  good  judges 
that  the  translations  have  many  faults.    And  how  should  it 
have  been  otherwise  ?    How  should  an  Englishman  produce 
a  faultless  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Cingalese  ? 
I  say,  therefore,  that  even  the  Scriptures,  in  every  form  in 
which  men  actually  possess  them,  contain  a  certain  portion 
of  error.    And,  if  this  be  so,  how  ca.n  you  look  for  pure  un- 
defecated  truth  in  any  other  composition  ?    Yoti  eoTitributo, 
without  any  scruple,  to  the  printing  of  rcligiotis  -tracts,  to 
the  establishing  of  Sunday  Schools,  to  the  sending  fortJi  of 
missionaries.  But  are  your  tracts  perfect?  Arc  your  school- 
masters infallible  P   Are  your  missionaries  inspired  ?  Look 
at  the  two  churches  which  are  established  in  tliis  island. 
Will  you  say  that  they  both  teach  tnith  without  a.ny  mixture 
of  error?    That  is  imxDOssible.    For  tlity  teacli  different 
doctrines  on  more  than  one  important  subject.    It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  if,  as  you  tell  us,  it  bo  u,  sin  in  a  ntate  to 
patronise  an  institution  which  teaches  r<»Iigious  (^rror,  cither 
the  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scoihiud  ought  to 
be  abolished.    But  will  anybody  even  v<^n1ure  to  affirm  that 
either  of  those  churches  teaches  truth  without  any  mixtixre 
of  error?    Have  there  not  long  been  in  the  dlnuTh  of  Scot- 
land two  very  different  schools  of  theology?    During  many 
years,  Dr.  Eobertson,  the  lieaxl  of  the  moderat^o  party,  and 
Dr.  Erskine,  the  head  of  the  Oalvinistic  party,  preached 
under  the  same  roof,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
evening.    They  preached  two  difiorent  rt^Hgiotis,  so  different 
that  the  followers  of  Eobertson  thought  the  followers  of 
Erskme  fanatics,  and  the  foUowern  of  Erskin(^  <li<»ught  the 
fohowers  of  Eobertson  Arians  or  worse.    And  is  tlxore  no 
mixtm^e  of  error  in  the  doctrine  taught  by  tlio  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England?    Is  not  the  whole  country  at  this 
moment  convulsed  by  disputes  as  to  wliat  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  some  important  subjects  really  is  ?    I  sliall  not 
take  on  myself  to  say  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  But 
this  I  say  with  confidence,  that,  whether  tlio  Tractarians  or 
the  Evangelicals  be  in  the  riglxt,  many  hundreds  of  those 
divmes  who  every  Sunday  occupy  the  pulpits  of  our  parish 
churches  must  be  very  much  in  the  wrong. 
Now  Sir,  I  see  that  many  highly  respectable  persons,  who 
XV  7.  ^      ^  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  error  at  May- 
nooth  CoUege,  think  it  not  merely  lawful,  but  a  sacred  duty. 
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to  contribute  to  the  teacliing  of  error  in  tlie  otlier  cases 
which  I  have  mentioned.  They  know  that  onr  version  of  the 
Bible  contains  some  error.  Yet  they  subscribe  to  the  Bible 
Society.  They  know  that  the  Serampore  translations  con- 
tain a  still  greater  quantity  of  error.  Yet  they  give  largely 
towards  the  printing  and  circulating  of  those  translations  . 
My  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
wUl  not  deny  that  there  is  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  a  Puritan  party,  and  also  an  Antipuritan  party, 
and  that  one  of  these  parties  must  teach  some  error.  Yet  he 
is  constantly  urging  us  to  grant  to  this  Church  an  additional 
endowment  of  I  know  not  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds.  He  would  doubtless  defend  himself  by  saying* 
that  nothing  on  earth  is  perfect ;  that  the  purest  religious 
society  must  consist  of  human  beings,  and  must  have  those 
defects  which  arise  from  human  infirmities  i  and  that  the 
truths  held  by  the  established  clergy,  though  not  altogether 
unalloyed  with  error,  are  so  precious,  that  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  imparted  to  the  people  with  the  alloy  than 
that  they  should  not  be  imparted  at  all.  JTxist  so  say  I.  I 
am  sorry  that  we  cannot  teach  pure  truth  to  the  Irish  people- 
But  I  think  it  better  that  they  should  have  imi)ortant  and 
salutary  truth,  polluted  by  some  error,  than  that  they  should 
remain  altogether  uninstructed.  I  heartily  wish  that  they 
were  Protestants.  But  I  had  rather  thab  they  should  be 
Roman  Catholics  than  that  they  should  have  no  religion  at 
all.  "Would  you,  says  one  gentleman,  teach  the  people  to 
worship  Juggernaut  or  Kalee  ?  Certainly  not.  My  argument 
leads  to  no  such  conclusion.  The  worship  of  Juggernaut  and 
Kalee  is  a  curse  to  mankind.  It  is  much  better  tha/t  people 
should  be  without  any  religion  than  that  they  should  believe 
in  a  religion  which  enjoins  prostitution,  suicide,  robbery, 
assassination.  But  will  any  Protestant  deny  that  it  is  better 
that  the  Irish  should  be  Boman  Catholics  than  that  they 
should  live  and  die  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  indulge  their 
appetites  without  any  religious  restraint,  suffer  want  and 
calamity  without  any  religious  consolation,  and  go  to  their 
graves  without  any  religious  hope?  These  considerations 
entirely  satisfy  my  mind.  Of  course  I  would  not  propagate 
error  for  its  own  sake.  To  do  so  would  be  not  merely  wicked, 
but  diabohcal.  But,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  proi)a,- 
gate  truth,  I  consent  to  propagate  that  portion  of  error  which 
adheres  to  truth,  and  which  cannot  be  separated  from  truth. 
I  wish  Christianity  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  peasantry 
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of  Ireland.  I  see  no  probability  that  Christianity  will  have 
that  influence  except  in  one  form.  That  form  I  consider  as 
very  corrupt.  Nevertheless,  the  good  seems  to  me  greatly  to 
predominate  over  the  evil ;  and  therefore,  being  unable  to  get 
the  good  alone,  I  am  content  to  take  the  good  and  the  evil 
together. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  our  opponents.    I  mean 
those  who  take  their  stand  on  the  voluntary  principle.    I  will 
not,  on  this  occasion,  inquire  whether  they  are  right  in  think- 
ing that  governments  ought  not  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  any  religion,  true  or  false.    For  it  seems  to  me  that,  even 
if  I  were  to  admit  that  the  general  rule  is  correctly  laid  down 
by  them,  the  present  case  would  be  an  exception  to  that  rule. 
The  question  on  which  I  am  about  to  vote  is  not  whether  the 
State  shaU  or  shall  not  give  any  support  to  religion  in  Ireland. 
The  State  does  give  such  support,  and  mil  continue  to  give 
such  support,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  debate.  The 
only  point  which  we  have  now  to  decide  is  whether,  while  such 
support  is  given,  it  shall  be  given  exclusively  to  the  religion 
of  the  minority.    Here  is  an  island  with  a  population  of  near 
eight  millions,  and  with  a  wealthy  established  church,  the 
members  of  which  are  little  more  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand.   There  is  an  archbishop  with  ten  thousand  a  year.  If 
I  recollect  rightly,  seventy  thousand  pounds  are  divided  among 
twelve  prelates.   At  the  same  time  the  Protestant  dissenters 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  receive,  in  another  form,  support  from 
the  State.     But  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  the 
poorest  part  of  the  population,  the  part  of  the  population 
which  IS  most  in  need  of  assistance,  the  part  of  the  popula- 
tion which  holds  that  faith  for  the  propagation  of  which  the 
tithes  were  originaUy  set  apart,  and  the  church  lands  origi- 
naUy  given,  is  left  to  maintain  its  own  priests.    Now  is  not 
this  a  case  which  stands  quite  by  itself?    ^d  may  not  even 
those  who  hold  the  general  proposition,  that  every  man  ought 
to  pay  his  own  spiritual  pastor,  yet  vote,  without  any  incon- 
sistency, for  this  biU  ?    I  was  astonished  to  hear  the  honor- 
able Member  for  Shrewsbury^  teU  us  that,  if  we  make  this 
grmt  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  us  to  resist  the  claims  of  any 
dassentmg  sect.    He  particularly  mentioned  the  Wesleyai 
Methodists.    Are  the  cases  analogous?    Is  there  the  slightest 
lesembW  between  them?    Let  the  honorable  gentleman 
tt  of  people  who  inhabit 

England  thnrteen  milhons  are  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Let 
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liim  sliow  me  that  the  members  of  the  Established  Chnrch  in 
England  are  only  one  tenth  of  the  popnlation.  Let  him  show 
me  that  English  dissenters  who  are  not  Wesleyan  Methodists 
receive  a  Eegiiim  Donnni.  Let  him  show  me  that  immense 
estates  bequeathed  to  John  Wesley  for  the  propagation  of 
Methodism  have,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  been  taken  from  the 
Methodists  and  given  to  the  Chnrch.  If  he  can  show  me  this, 
I  promise  him  that,  whenever  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  shall 
ask  for  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  educate  their 
ministers,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  grant  their  request.  But 
neither  the  case  of  the  Metliodists,  nor  any  other  case  which 
can  be  mentioned,  resembles  the  case  with  which  we  have  to 
do.  Look  romid  Europe,  round  the  world,  for  a  parallel; 
and  you  vdll  look  in  vain.  Indeed  the  state  of  things  which 
exists  in  Ireland  never  could  have  existed  had  not  Ireland 
been  closely  connected  with  a  country,  which  possessed  a 
grea^  superiority  of  power,  a-nd  which  abused  that  superiority. 
The  bnrden  which  we  are  now,  I  hope,  about  to  lay  on  our- 
selves is  but  a  small  penalty  for  a  great  injustice.  Were  I  a 
staunch  voluntary,  I  should  still  feel  that,  while  the  church  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  people  retains  its  great  endowments, 
I  should  not  be  justified  in  refusing  this  smaU  boon  to  the 
church  of  eight  millions. 

To  sum  up  shortly  what  I  have  said ;  it  is  clear  to  me  in 
the  first  place  that,  if  we  have  no  religious  scruple  about 
granting  to  this  College  nine  thousand  pounds  for  one  year, 
we  ought  to  have  no  religious  scruple  about  granting  twenty- 
six  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  an  indefinite  term. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  persons  who  tell  us  that 
we  ought  never  in  any  circumstances  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  error  do  in  fact  lay  down  a  rule  which  would  alto- 
gether interdict  the  propagation  of  truth. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  to  me  that,  even  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  voluntary  principle  is  the  sound  principle,  the  present  case 
is  an  excepted  case,  to  which  it  would  be  unjust  and  unwise 
to  apply  tihiat  principle. 

So  much.  Sir,  as  to  this  bill :  and  now  let  nie  add  a  few 
words  about  those  by  whom  it  has  been  framed  and  intro- 
duced. We  were  exhorted,  on  the  first  night  of  this  debate, 
to  vote  against  the  bill,  without  inquiring  into  its  merits,  on 
the  ground  that,  good  or  bad,  it  was  proposed  by  men  who 
could  not  honestly  and  honorably  propose  it.  A  similar  ap- 
peal has  been  made  to  us  this  evening.  In  these  circum- 
stances. Sir,  I  must,  not  I  hope  from  party  spirit,  not,  I  am 
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sure,  from  personal  animositj,  but  from  a  regard  for  the 
public  interest,  wbicb  must  be  injuriously  affected  by  ever}"- 
tbing  wbicb  tends  to  lower  tbe  character  of  public  men,  sslj 
plainly  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
legislate  weU.  But  it  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  that 
those  who  goyem  us  should  have,  and  should  be  known  to 
have,  fixed  principles,  and  should  be  guided  by  those  prin- 
ciples both  in  office  and  in  opposition.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  world  should  not  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  statesman  is  a  person  who,  when  he  is  out,  will 
profess  and  promise  anything  in  order  to  get  in,  and  who, 
when  he  is  in,  wiU  forget  all  that  lie  professed  and  promised 
when  be  was  out.  I  need  not,  I  suppose,  waste  time  in 
proving  that  a  law  may  be  in  itself  an  exceedingly  good  law, 
and  yet  that  it  may  be  a  law  which,  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  former  conduct  of  those  who  proposed  it,  may 
prove  them  to  be  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  their 
country.  When  this  is  the  case,  our  course  is  clear.  We 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  law  and  its  authors.  The 
law  we  ought,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  to  support. 
Of  the  authors  of  the  law,  it  may  be  our  duty  to  speak  in 
terms  of  censure. 

In  such  terms  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  speak  of  Her 
Majesty's  present  advisers.  I  have  no  personal  hostility  to 
any  of  them ;  and  that  political  hostility  which  I  do  not  dis- 
avow has  never  prevented  me  from  doing  justice  to  their  abi- 
lities and  virtues.  I  have  always  admitted,  and  I  now  most 
Willingly  admit,  that  the  right  honorable  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  ex- 
cellent minister,  eminent  talents  for  debate,  eminent  talents 
for  business,  great  experience,  great  information,  great  skill 
in  the  management  of  this  House.  I  will  go  further,  and  say 
that  I  give  him  fnU  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
deny  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for  the  reproaches  of  those 
who,  having,  in  spite  of  a  bitter  experience,  a  second  time 
trusted  him,  now  find  themselves  a  second  time  deluded.  I 
cannot  but  see  that  it  has  been  too  much  his  practice,  when 
in  opposition,  to  make  use  of  passions  witb  which  he  has  not 
the  slightest  sympathy,  and  of  prejudices  which  he  regards 
with  profound  contempt.  As  soon  as  he  is  in  power  a  change 
takes  place.  The  instnmients  which  have  done  his  work  are 
flung  aside.    The  ladder  by  which  he  has  climbed  is  kicked 
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down.  I  am  forced  to  say  that  tlie  riglit  lioiiorable  Baronet 
acts  thus  habitually  and  on  system.  The  instance  before  us 
is  not  a  solitary  instance.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the 
events  which  took  place  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago^  on 
the  language  which  the  right  honorable  Baronet  held  about 
the  Catholic  question  when  he  was  out  of  power  in  1827,  and 
on  the  change  which  twelve  months  of  power  produced.  I 
will  only  say  that  one  such  change  was  quite  enough  for  one 
life.  Again  the  right  honorable  Baronet  was  in  opposition ; 
and  again  he  employed  his  old  tactics.  I  will  not  minutely 
relate  the  history  of  the  manoeuvres  by  which  the  Whig 
Government  was  overthrown.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  many 
powerful  interests  were  united  against  that  Government  under 
the  leading  of  the  right  honorable  Baronet,  and  that  of  those 
interests  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  now  disappointed  and 
complaining.  To  confine  my  remarks  to  the  subject  imme- 
diately before  us, — can  any  man  deny  that,  of  all  the  many 
cries  which  were  raised  against  the  late  administration,  that 
which  most  strongly  stirred  the  public  mind  was  the  cry  of 
No  Popery  ?  Is  there  a  single  gentleman  in  the  House  who 
doubts  that,  if,  four  years  ago,  my  noble  friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  had  proposed  this  bill,  he  would  have 
been  withstood  by  every  member  of  the  present  Cabinet? 
Four  years  ago,  Sir,  we  were  discussing  a  very  different  bill. 
The  party  which  was  then  in  opposition,  and  which  is  now  in 
place,  was  attempting  to  force  through  Parliament  a  law, 
which  bore  indeed  a  specious  name,  but  of  which  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  disfranchise  the  Eoman  Catholic  electors 
of  Ireland  by  tens  of  thousands.  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
argued,  that  we  protested,  that  we  asked  for  the  delay  of  a 
single  session,  for  delay  till  an  inquiry  could  be  made,  for 
delay  till  a  Committee  should  report.  We  were  told  that  the 
case  was  one  of  extreme  urgency,  that  every  hour  was  pre- 
cious, that  the  House  must,  without  loss  of  time,  be  purged 
of  the  minions  of  Popery.  These  arts  succeeded.  A  change 
of  administration  took  place.  The  right  honorable  Baronet 
came  into  power.  He  has  now  been  near  four  years  in  power. 
He  has  had  a  Parliament  which  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have 
passed  eagerly  aDd  gladly  that  Eegistration  Bill  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  pretended  that  they  thought  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  And  where  is  that  bill  now 
Flung  away ;  condemned  by  its  own  authors  ;  pronounced  by 
them  to  be  so  oppressive,  so  inconsistent  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  representative  Government,  that,  though  thev  had 
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veliemeiitly  supported  it  wlieu  tlioy  were  on  your  left  haud, 
they  could  not  tliink  of  proposin^^  it  from  tlic  Treasury  Bencli. 
Aad  wliat  substitute  does  the  honorable  Baronet  give  his  fol- 
lowers to  console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  favourite  Eegis- 
tration  Bill  ?  Even  this  bill  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth 
College.  Was  such  a  feat  of  ]og(M*dcma.iu  ever  seen  ?  And 
can  we  wonder  that  the  eager,  honest,  hothead(Ml  Protestants, 
who  raised  you  to  power  in  the  confident  hope  that  you  would 
curtail  the  privileges  of  the  Konuin  Ca.tholi(-'H,  should  stare 
and  grumble  when  you  propose  to  give  public  money  to  the 
Eonian  Catholics '?  Can  wo  wonder  tliat,  frojn  oiio  (md  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  everything  should  bo  foriuent  and  up- 
roar, that  petitions  should,  night  afWr  nigJit,  whiten  uU 
our  benches  like  a  snowstrOiin'P  Can  we  wonder  that  the 
people  out  of  doors  should  be  exa,spora{;i.Ml  by  seeding  the  very 
men  who,  when  we  were  in  office,  voted  agaiiist  the  old  grant 
to  Maynooth,  now  pushed  and  pulled  into  the  liotiHt^  by  your 
whippers-in  to  vote  for  a.n  increased  grant  ?  The  na.t,ural  voii" 
sequences  follow.  AH  those  fi(»rc(i  spirits,  whom  yovi  lialloood 
on  to  harass  us,  now  tvu-n  round  and  begin  to  worry  you.  The 
Orangeman  rais(^a  his  war-whoop:  Jfixet(U*  Jlall  st^ts  \ip  its 
bray:  Mr.  MaeNeill  shudderH  to  see  mow.  v-onWy  du^er  than 
cv(»r  ])rovid(Ml  for  thc!  j>rit^sts  of  Baal  at  tlus  table  of  the  Queen ; 
and  the  l^rot-<:»sta.nt  Opera!  iv(»9  of  Dublin  call  for  impoa  elunents 
in  exceedingly  bad  EngHsh-  But  what  did  you  exi>eet  P  Did 
you  think,  when,  to  serve  your  turn,  yon  callinl  tlu^  Devil  xip, 
that  it  was  as  ea^sy  to  lay  him  att  to  raise  him Did  you 
think,  when  you  went  on,  session  aft{»r  scHsion,  tliwartingand 
reviling  those  whom  you  knew  to  ho  in  the  riglit,  and  flatter- 
ing all  the  worst  jjassions  of  those  whoxn  you  knt»w  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  that  the  day  of  nM-koninjr  would  nevtT  come?  It 
has  C()mt5.  There  you  sit,  doing  peuaneo  for  tin*  disingenu- 
ousness  of  years.  If  it  Ix^  not  ho,  statid  up  manfully,  and 
clear  your  fame  before  tho  House  and  the  couniry.  Hhowus 
that  some  steady  ])rinei])le  luus  gui(h»d  yom*  eontbu't  with  re- 
epe(i:t  to  Irish  affairs  P  Show  uh  how,  if  you  an*  lumest  in 
1845,  you  can  have  b(»en  lunu^st  iu  1 H  U,  Kxi>Iain  U>  us  why, 
aftttr  having  goad(Kl  Ireland  to  maduess  for  tlu*  piu^poso  of 
ingi^atiating  yourselves  with  tlu^  English,  yoti  an^  now  scitting 
Englajid  on  fii^e  for  the  puri)0se  of  iugraiia  i  lu^jf  yourselves  with 
the  Irish.  Give  us  some  reason  wiii(^h  shall  prove  that  the 
policy  which  you  are  following,  as  Ministers,  is  (entitled  to 
support,  and  which  shall  not  e(pially  prove  you  to  have  been 
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the  most  factious  and  iiiiprmcipled  opposition  that  ever  tliis 
country  saw. 

But,  Sir,  am  I,  because  I  tlaint  thus  of  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  to  take  the  counsel  of  the  honorable 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  and  to  vote  against  their  bill  ?  ITot 
so.  I  kaow  well  that  the  fate  of  this  bill  and  the  fate  of  the 
administration  are  in  our  hands.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to 
imitate  the  arts  by  which  we  were  overthrown.  The  spec- 
tacle exhibited  on  the  bench  opposite  will  do  quite  mischief 
enough.  That  mischief  will  not  be  lessened,  but  doubled,  if 
there  should  be  an  answering  display  of  inconsistency  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  If  this  bill,  having  been  introduced  by 
Tories,  shall  be  rejected  by  "Whigs,  both  the  great  parties  in 
the  State  will  be  ahke  discredited.  There  will  be  one  vast 
shipwreck  of  all  the  public  character  in  the  country.  There- 
fore, making  up  my  mind  to  sacrifices  which  are  not  unat- 
tended with  pain,  and  repressing  some  feehngs  which  stir 
strongly  within  me,  I  have  determined  to  give  my  strenuous 
support  to  this  bill.  Tes,  Sir,  to  this  bill,  and  to  every  biU 
which  shall  seem  to  me  likely  to  promote  the  real  Union:  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  will  give  my  support,  regardless 
of  obloquy,  regardless  of  the  risk  which  I  may  run  of  losing  my  ' 
seat  in  ParKament.  For  such  obloquy  I  have  learned  to  con- 
sider as  true  glory  5  and  as  to  my  seat,  I  am  determined  that 
it  never  shall  be  held  by  an  ignominious  tenure  5  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  can  never  be  lost  in  a  more  honorable  cause. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  IN" 

The  House  op  Commons  on  the  23bd  of  Apeil,  1845. 


On  the  twenty-tliird  of  April,  1845,  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Maynooth  College  Bill  was  read.  On  the 
motion  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  Mr.  Ward,  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield,  proposed  the  following  amendment : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  any  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Bill  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  funds  abeady  appHcable  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Ireland." 

After  a  debate  of  two  nights  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
"322  votes  to  148.  On  the  first  night  the  following  Speecli  was 
made. 

I  "WAS  desirous,  Sir,  to  catch  your  eye  this  evening,  because 
it  happens  that  I  have  never  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  fully 
•explaining  my  views  on  the  important  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Indeed,  I  was  not  in  this  country  when  that  sxibject 
for  a  time  threw  every  otter  into  the  shade,  disturbed  the 
whole  political  world,  produced  a  schism  in  the  administration 
of  Lord  Grey,  and  overthrew  the  short  administration  of  the 
right  honorable  Baronet  opposite.  The  motion  now  before 
us  opens,  I  conceive,  the  whole  question.  My  honorable  friend 
the  member  for  Sheffield,  indeed,  asks  us  only  to  transfer 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  the  Established 
•Church  of  Ireland  to  the  College  of  Maynooth.  But  this 
motion,  I  think,  resembles  an  action  of  ejectment  brought 
for  a  single  farm,  with  the  view  of  trying  the  title  to  a  large 
•estate.  Wioever  refuses  to  assent  to  what  is  now  proposed 
must  be  considered  as  holding  the  opinion  that  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Church  ought  to  be  held  inviolate :  and  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  any  person  will  vote  for  what  is  now  pro- 
posed, who  is  not  prepared  to  go  very  much  farther.  The 
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the  most  factious  and  unprincipled  opposition  that  ever  this 
country  sa^r. 

But,  Sir,  am  I,  because  I  think  thus  of  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  to  take  the  counsel  of  the  honorable 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  and  to  vote  against  their  bill  ?  Not 
so.  I  know  well  that  the  fate  of  this  bill  and  the  fate  of  the 
administration  are  in  our  hands.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to 
imitate  the  arts  by  which  we  were  overthrown.  The  spec- 
tacle exhibited  on  the  bench  opposite  will  do  quite  mischief 
enough.  That  mischief  will  not  be  lessened,  but  doubled,  if 
there  should  be  an  answering  display  of  inconsistency  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  If  this  bill,  having  been  introduced  by 
Tories,  shall  be  rejected  by  Whigs,  both  the  great  parties  in 
the  State  will  be  alike  discredited.  There  will  be  one  vast 
shipwreck  of  all  the  public  character  ia  the  country.  There- 
fore, making  up  my  mind  to  sacrilfices  which  are  not  unat- 
tended with  pain,  and  repressing  some  feelings  which  stir 
strongly  within  me,  I  have  determined  to  give  my  strenuous 
support  to  this  bill.  Yes,  Sir,  to  this  bill,  and  to  every  bill 
which  shall  seem  to  me  likely  to  promote  the  real  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  wiU  give  my  support,  regardless 
of  obloquy,  regardless  of  the  risk  which  I  may  run  of  losing  my 
seat  in  Parliament.  Tor  such  obloquy  I  have  learned  to  con- 
sider as  true  glory  5  and  as  to  my  seat,  I  am  determined  that 
it  never  shall  be  held  by  an  ignominious  tenure ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  can  never  be  lost  in  a  more  honorable  cause. 
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A  SPEECH 

The  Housj!)  of  Commons  on*  thk  23iiD  of  April,  1845, 


On  tho  twcnty-tliird  of  April,  1845,  tlio  order  of  tho  day  for  going 
into  Committco  on  tlio  Miiynooth  Ooll(*go  lUIl  wub  vmd.  On  tlio 
motion  tliat  tlic  Speaker  Bliould  leave  iho  chair,  Mr.  Ward,  Mem- 
ber for  ShefEeld,  proposed  iho  followinp^  anu»udniont : 

"TLat  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  this  IIouho  ilmt-  any  })r()viHion  to  bo 
made  for  the  pnrpcxsua  of  the  proHtnit  Bill  onglit  to  be  taken  from 
tho  funds  already  applit'able  to  ectjloHiusiicul  purposen  in  Ireland." 

After  a  debate  of  two  nijn^hts  the  aniendnu'wt  wan  rejected  by 
822  votes  to  148.  On  the  first  night  the  following  Spceeh  >Yas 
made. 

I  "WAS  desirous,  Sir,  to  catch  your  eye  tluH  ('v<*.nin^,  becanso 
it  happens  that  I  have  niivcr  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  fully 
■explaining  my  views  ou  t;lie  important  Bubject  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Indeed,  I  was  not  in  this  country  when  that  subject 
for  a  time  threw  every  otlxor  into  tho  fihadi*,  diHturbed  the 
whole  political  world,  produced  a  Bchisnx  iu  i.lie  atlniiniatration 
of  Lord  Grey,  and  overtbi'ew  the  Bhort  JidnuuiHtratioii  of  tho 
right  honorable  Barom^t  oppowite.  The  motion  now  before 
us  opens,  I  conccivt^,  tlie  whole  fpu^Htiou.  My  honorable  friend 
the  member  for  Shefiield,  indeed,  asks  xih  only  to  transfer 
twenty-six  thousand.  pouudH  a  year  from  tho  Kstablished 
•Oh.urch  of  Ireland  to  the  College!  of  Maynooth.  But  this 
motion,  I  think,  resembles  an  action  of  ejectinent  brought 
for  a  single  farm,  with  the  view  of  tidying  the  title  to  a  largo 
•estate.  Whoever  refusefl  to  aHsent  to  what  i.s  now  pro^xxscd 
must  be  considered  a»  holding  the  opinion  that  the  propei^ty 
'Ofthe  Irish  Church  ought  to  be  held  inviolate:  and  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  any  pcrHon  will  voto  for  what  is  now  pro- 
posed, who  is  not  prepariMl  to  go  very  much  farther.  The 
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point  at  issue,  I  take,  therefore,  to  be  tliis ;  whether  the  Irish 
Church  as  now  constituted,  shall  be  maintained  or  not  ? 

Now,  Sir,  when  a  legislator  is  called  i-ii)on  to  decide  whether* 
an  institution  shall  be  maintained  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  ought  in  the  first  place  to  examine  whether  it  be  a  good  or- 
a  bad  institution.  This  may  sound  like  a  truism  but  if  I 
am  to  judge  by  the  speeches  which,  on  this  and  former  occa- 
sions, have  been  made  by  gentlemen  opposite,  it  is  no  truism, 
but  an  exceedingly  recondite  truth.  I,  Sir,  think  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  a  bad  institution.  I  will  go  farther. 
I  am  not  speaking  in  anger,  or  with  any  wish  to  excite  anger 
in  others ;  I  am  not  speaking  with  rhetorical  exaggeration :. 
I  am  calmly  and  deliberately  expressing,  in  the  only  appro- 
j)riate  terms,  an  opinion  which  I  formed  many  years  ago, 
which  all  my  observations  and  reflections  have  confirmed,  and 
which  I  am  prepared  to  support  by  reasons,  when  I  say  that,, 
of  all  the  institutions  now  existing  in  the  civilised  world,  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  seems  to  me  the  most  absurd. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  sjpeeches  of  those  who  de- 
fend this  Church  sujBBice  of  themselves  to  prove  that  my  views 
are  just.  For  who  ever  heard  anybody  defend  it  on  its  merits  ?' 
Has  any  gentleman  to-night  defended  it  on  its  merits  ?  We 
are  told  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath ;  as  if  that  oath,  what- 
ever be  its  meaning,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  obligation* 
which  it  lays  on  the  consciences  of  those  who  take  it,  could 
possibly  prove  this  Church  to  be  a  good  thing.  We  are  told 
that  Eoman  Catholics  of  note,  both  laymen  and  divines,  fifty 
years  ago,  declared  that  if  they  were  relieved  from  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  then  lay,  they  should  willingly  see- 
the Church  of  Ireland  in  possession  of  all  its  endowments :  as 
if  anything  that  anybody  said  fifty  years  ago  could  absolve  us 
from  the  plain  duty  of  doing  what  is  now  best  for  the  country. 
We  are  told  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  Union ;  as  if  the  Fifth 
Article  of  Union  were  more  sacred  than  the  Fourth.  Surely, 
if  there  be  any  article  of  the  Union  which  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  inviolable,  it  is  the  Fourth,  which  settles  the  num- 
ber of  members  whom  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively 
are  to  send  to  Parliament.  Yet  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
Article  have  been  altered  with  the  almost  unanimous  assent 
of  all  parties  in  the  State.  The  change  was  proposed  by  tho 
noble  lord  who  is  now  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  It  was 
supported  by  the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  by  other  members  of  the  present 
Administration.    And  so  far  were  the  opponents  of  the 
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Eeform  Bill  from  objecting  to  this  infraction,  of  the  Treaty  of 
IJnion  that  they  were  disposed  to  go  still  farther.  I  well  re- 
member the  night  on  which  we  debated  the  question,  whether 
Members  should  be  given  to  Finsbnry,  Mai7lebone,  Lambeth, 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  On  that  occasion,  the  Tories  at- 
tempted to  seduce  the  Irish  Reformers  from  us  by  promising 
that  Ireland  should  have  a  share  of  the  phmder  of  tho  metro- 
politan districts.  After  this.  Sir,  I  must  think  it  childish  in 
gentlemen  opposite  to  appeal  to  the  Yi  fth  Article  of  the  Union. 
With  still  greater  surprise,  did  I  hear  the  ri^lit  honorable 
gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  say  that,  if  wo  adoi)t  this 
amendment,  we'  shall  make  all  landed  m\d  funded  property 
insecure.  I  am  really  ashamed  to  answer  such  an  argument. 
Nobody  proposes  to  touch  any  vested  interc^st;  jind  surely  it 
cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  point  otit  to  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  the  distinction  betw<N^n  property  in  which 
some  person  has  a  vested  interest,  and  property  in  which  no 
person  has  a  vested  interest.  That  rlist  iiuition  if?  part  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  political  science.  Thm  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  quarrels  with  the  foi-ni  of  t.h<»  amendment.  Why, 
Sir,  perhaps  a  more  convenient  form  nuf^lit  have  been  adopted. 
But  is  it  by  cavils  like  these  that  a  ffvmi  institution  should 
be  defended  ?  And  who  ever  heard  the  KHbibliRhed  Church 
of  Ireland  defended  except  by  cavils  like  thos(^ Who  ever 
heard  any  of  her  advocates  speak  a  miinly  a  nd  statesmanlike 
language  ?  Who  ever  heard  any  of  lier  a<lvoc'a.tx»H  say,  "  I  de- 
fend this  institution  because  it  is  a  good  institution  :  the  ends 
for  which  an  Establislied  Chur<*h  exists  are  such  and  such ; 
and  I  will  show  you  that  this  Church  attains  those  ends?" 
M*obody  says  this.  Nobody  has  the  linrdihood  to  say  it. 
What  divine,  what  political  spcv^ulator  who  has  written  in 
defence  of  ecclesiastical  establishnienti;,  ovor  defended  such 
establishments  on  grounds  which  will  Hup][>ort  the  Church  of 
Ireland?  What  panegyric  lias  <*ver  hinm  jn'onounccd  on  the 
Chmrches  of  England  and  Scotland,  winch  is  not  a  satire  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland  P  What  traveller  comes  among  us  who  is 
not  moved  to  wonder  and  derision  by  the  Ohnrch  of  Ireland? 
What  foreigii  writer  on  British  affairs,  whetlu^r  Fiurc^pt^m  or 
American,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  Conser- 
vative or  Liberal,  whether  partial  t>o  Kufi^land  or  prejudiced 
against  England,  ever  mentions  the  Chtir(*h  of  Ireland  with- 
out expressing  his  amazement  that  8uch  au  esfaiblishmont 
should  exist  among  reasonable  men  V 
Aad  those  who  speak  thus  of  this  Church  si)eak  jxistly.  Is 
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tbere  anytMng  else  like  it  ?  Was  there  ever  anything  else 
like  it?  The  world  is  full  of  ecclesiastical  establishments^ 
but  such  a  portent  as  this  Church  of  Ireland  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Look  round  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments  from  the  "White  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean : 
ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the  Wolga  to  the  AtlaJitie  : 
but  nowhere  the  Church  of  a  small  minority  enjoying  exclu- 
sive establishment.  Look  at  America  ?  There  you  have  all 
forms  of  Christianity,  from  Mormonism,  if  you  call  Mor- 
monism  Christianity,  to  Eomanism.  Li  some  places  you  have 
the  voluntary  system.  La  some  you  have  several  religions 
connected  with  the  State.  In.  some  you  have  the  solitary 
ascendancy  of  a  single  Church.  But  nowhere,  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  Cape  Horn,  do  you  find  the  Church  of  a  small 
minority  exclusively  established.  Look  round  our  own  em- 
ph-e.  We  have  an  Established  Church  in  England  ;  it  is  the 
Church  of  the  majority.  There  is  an  Established  Church  in 
Scotland.  When  it  was  set  up,  it  was  the  Church  of  the 
majority.  A  few  months  ago,  it  was  the  Church  of  the  ma- 
jority. I  am  not  quite  sure  that,  even  after  the  late  unhappy 
disruption,  it  is  the  Church  of  the  minority.  Li  our  colonies 
the  State  does  much  for  the  support  of  religion ;  but  in  no 
colony,  I  believe,  do  we  give  exclusive  support  to  the  religion 
of  the  minority.  ISTay,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  empire 
where  the  great  body  of  the  population  is  attached  to  absurd 
and  immoral  superstitions,  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  calling  on  them  to  pay  for  a  Church 
which  they  do  not  want.  We  have  not  portioned  out  Bengal 
and  the  Camatic  into  parishes,  and  scattered  Christian 
rectors  vrith  stipends  and  glebes,  among  millions  of  Pagans 
and  Mahometans.  We  keep,  indeed,  a  small  Christian  estab- 
lishment, or  rather  three  smaU  Christian  establishments, 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Cathohc.  But  we  keep  them 
only  for  the  Christians  in  our  civil  and  military  services ; 
and  we  leave  untouched  the  revenues  of  the  mosques  and 
temples.  In  one  country  alone  is  to  be  seen  the  spectacle  of 
a  communiiy  of  eight  millions  of  human  beings,  with  a 
Church  which  is  the  Church  of  only  eight  hundred  thousand. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  has  been  repeated  to-night  by  the 
honorable  Member  for  Radnor,  that  this  Church,  though  it  in- 
cludes only  a  tenth  part  of  the  population,  has  more  than  half  • 
the  wealth  of  Ireland,  But  is  that  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  present  system  ?  Is  it  not  the  strongest  argument  that  can 
be  urged  in  favour  of  an  entire  change  ?  It  is  true  that  there 
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are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  fit  tliat  property  should  prevail 
over  number.    Those  cases  may,  I  think,  bo  all  arranged  in 
two  classes.    One  class  consists  of  those  eases  in  which  the 
preservation  or  improvement  of  l^rojxM^y  is  {ho  object  in 
view.    Thus,  in  a  railway  compa-iiy,  nothin^^  ciiu  bo  more 
reasonable  than  that  one  proprictt>r  who  lioldB  five  hundred 
shares  should  have  more  i)Ower  tlxaii  five  ])r()i>ri('t<>rs  who  hold 
one  share  each.    The  other  class  of  cases  in  which  property 
may  justly  confer  privile^^os  is  where  »suj)ori(n-  intelligence  is 
required.  Property  is  indeed  but  a  vei-y  imp(^rfv'c(»  t^^Bt  of  in- 
telligence.   But,  when  wo  are  logiHlatiag  on  a  larg(i  hcmIc,  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  which  we  can  itpply.    For,  where  there  is 
no  property,  there  can  very  seldom  l)o  any  inontal  cultivation, 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  special  jurorM^  who  have  to  try 
causes  of  peculiar  nicety,  are  talc<^n  from  a  w<MilthitH'  <^rder 
than  that  which  furnishes  common  jurorH.   But  Ihorc  cannot 
be  a  more  false  analogy  than  to  rt.niSDU  from  these  (?a8es  to 
the  case  of  an  Established  Church-    So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that,  in  establishing  a  Church,  we  ouj^ht  to  pay  jnore 
regard  to  one  rich  man  than  to  fivo  i)Oor  men,  ihat  the  direct 
reverse  is  the  sound  rule.    We  oug-lit  to  pay  more  regard  to 
one  poor  man  than  to  five  rich  meiu    For,  in  i,hc  first  place, 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion  ai*c  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich  man.  I  do  not  moan  to  say 
that  a  rich  man  may  not  be  the  bettor  for  hearing  Kormons 
and  joining  in  public  prayers.  But  th(»He  things  arc  not  indis- 
pensable to  him ;  and,  if  he  is  so  sitmikHl  that  ho  cannot  have 
them,  he  may  find  substitutes.   Ho  has  money  to  buy  books, 
time  to  study  them,  \inderstanding  to  <*ouii)ri*hond  thorn.  Every 
day  he  may  commune  with  the  miiuls  of  Hooker,  Leightou, 
and  Barrow.    He  thereibrc  stand«  less  in  need  of  the  oral 
instruction  of  a  divine  than  a  poaHarit  who  tninnot  n^jul,  or 
who,  if  he  can  read,  has  no  money  to  j)ro<'uro  iKKiks,  or  leinuro 
to  peruse  them.    Such  a  peasant,  \inhm  iuBtnicbd  by  word 
of  mouth,  can  know  no  more  of  GhriHtianity  thati  a  wild  Hot- 
tentot.   IsTor  is  this  all.    The  poor  man  not  only  neods  the 
help  of  a  minister  of  religion  more  than  the  rich  man,  but 
is  also  less  able  to  procure  it.  If  ihox(\  were  no  Eatabliahed 
Church,  people  in  our  rank  of  life  woujd  always  be  provided 
with  preachers  to  their  mind  at  an  i^xpVnst*  which  iioy  would 
scarcely  feel.   But  when  a  poor  maxi,  who  can  hardly  give 
his  children  their  fill  of  potatoes,  hm  to  mil  his  pig  in  order 
to  pay  something  to  his  imest,  the  burden  is  a  heavy  one. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest  reasoix  for  having  estab- 
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lishod  churcli  hi  any  country.  It  is  the  one  reason  whicli 
prevoTitH  1110  from  joining-  with  the  i^artisans  of  the  voluntary 
system.  I  should  think  their  arguments  nnanswera<blc  if  the 
question  regarded  the  upper  and  middle  classes  only.  If  I 
would  keep  up  the  Established  Church  of  Eng-land,  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  lords,  a,nd  baronets,  and  country  gentlemen  of 
five  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  rich  bankers  in  the  city.  I 
know  that  such  people  will  always  have  churches,  aye,  and 
■cathedrals,  and  organs,  and  rich  communion  plate.  The  per- 
son about  whom  I  a.m  \incaay  is  the  working  man ;  the  man 
who  would  find  it  difficult  to  pay  oven  live  shillings  or  ten 
shillings  a-year  out  of  his  small  earnings  for  the  ministrations 
of  religion.  What  is  to  become  of  him  imder  the  voluntary 
system  ?  Is  he  to  go  without  religious  instruction  altogether 
That  we  should  all  think  a  great  evil  to  himself,  and  a  grea^t 
evil  to  society.  Is  he  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  slender  means 
That  would  be  a  heavy  tax.  Is  he  to  be  dependent  on  the 
liberality  of  others  ?  That  is  a  somewhat  precarious  and 
a  somewhat  humiliating  dei)endence.  I  i>refer,  lown,  that 
system  under  which  there  is,  in  the  rudest  and  most  secluded 
district,  a  house  of  God,  where  public  worslxip  is  perfonned 
after  a  fashion  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  the  i)oorost  may  partake  of  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  not  as  an  alms,  but  as  a  right.  But  does  this 
argument  apply  to  a  Church  like  the  Church  of  Ireland "?  It 
is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  decide  whether  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  voluntary  tiystem.,  be  the  stronger- 
There  are  weighty  considerations  on  both  sides.  Balancing 
them  as  well  as  I  can,  I  think  that,  as  respects  England,  the 
preponderance  is  on  the  side  of  the  Establishment.  But,  as 
respects  Ireland,  there  is  no  balancing.  All  the  weights  are 
in  one  scale.  All  the  arguments  which  incline  us  against  the 
Church  of  Enghind,  and  all  the  arguments  which  inclixae  us 
in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  alike  arguments 
against  the  Cliurch  of  Ireland  ;  against  the  Church  of  the 
few ;  against  the  Chtirch  of  the  wealthy ;  against  the  Church 
which,  reversing  every  principle  on  which  a  Christian  Church 
should  be  founded,  fills  the  rich  with  its  good  things,  and 
sends  tlae  hungry  empty  away. 

One  view  which  has  rej^eatodly,  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it,  been  taken  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  seems  to  deserve 
notice.  It  is  admitted,  as  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  denied, 
that  this  Church  does  not  perform  the  lunctions  which  are 
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everywhere  else  expected  from  similar  institutions  5  tliat  it 
does  not  instruct  the  body  of  the  people ;  that  it  does  not  ad- 
minister religious  consolation  to  the  body  of  the  people.  But, 
it  is  said,  we  must  regard  this  Church  as  an  aggressive  Church, 
a  proselytizing  Church,  a  Church  militant  among  spiritual 
enemies.  Its  office  is  to  spread  Protestantism  over  Muuster 
and  Connaught.  I  remember  well  that,  eleven  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Grey's  Government  proposed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Irish  bishoprics,  this  language  was  hold.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged that  there  were  more  bishops  than  tlio  number  of 
persons  then  iu  comnmnion  with  the  EHtablished  Church  re- 
quired. But  that  number,  wo  were  assured,  would  not  be 
stationary ;  and  the  hierarchy,  therefor(>,  ought  to  bo  consti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  the  millions  of  converts  who  wotdd  soon 
require  the  care  of  Protestant  pastors.  I  well  rc^member  the 
strong  expression  which  was  then  used  by  my  honorable 
friend,  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  Wo  must, 
he  aaid,  make  allowance  for  the  oxpaiisivr,  f<>rc(,^  of  Protes- 
tantism. A  few  nights  a.go  a  noblo  lord  for  whom  I,  in 
common  with  the  whole  House,  feel  the  groat.4jHt  renpect,  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,'^*  spoke  of  the  misBionary  (diaractcr 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  if  such  language  had 
been  held  at  the  Council  Board  of  Qiuunii  MU/nheih  wlien 
the  constitution  of  this  Church  wats  iirst  dobat.(»d  th<*n\  there 
would  have  been  no  canae  for  wonder.  Sir  Williain  Cecil  or 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  might  wry  naturally  have  Kuid,  There 
are  few  ProtestantH  now  in  Ireland,  it  is  true.  But  when  we 
consider  how  rapidly  the  Protesia-nt  theology  luiH  spn^ad, 
when  wo  remember  ihat  it  is  little  moro  than  foriy  years 
suice  Martin  Luther  begu.n  to  preach  a.gaiuHt  iudulgeuces, 
and  when  we  see  that  one  half  <>f  E\m)pe  is  now  (.»nuincipated 
from  the  old  suixu-siil  ion,  we  may  reawonably  expect  tlmt  the 
Irish  will  soon  follow  the  exa.mpl<^  of  ihe  other  nations  which 
have  embraced  the  docirimss  of  the  Jieforuiation.''  Cecil,  I 
say,  and  his  colleaguoH,  might  naturally  enti^rtain  ihis  expec- 
tation, and  might  without  abHurdity  make  pi'cparalions  for 
an  event  which  they  regarded  as  in  the  lughest  <legreo  pro- 
bable. But  wc,  who  have  seen  this  nyBtem  iu  full  operaiion 
from  the  year  15G0  to  tho  year  1845,  ought  to  have  been 
taught  better,  unless  indeed  wi^  am  past  all  teiudnng.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-live  years  has  this  Chundi  been  at  work. 
What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in  tho  way  of  authority, 
privileges,  endowments,  whi<di  has  not  been  done  P   Did  any 
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otlier  set  of  bis]ioj)s  and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive 
so  mncli  for  doing  so  little  ?   Nay,  did  any  other  set  of  bishops 
and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  half  as  much  for  doing 
twice  as  much  ?  And  wlrat  have  we  to  show  for  all  this  lavish 
expenditure  ?    What  but  the  most  zealous  Eoman  Catholic 
population  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?    Where  you  were  one 
liundred  years  ago,  where  you  were  two  hundred  years  ago, 
there  you  are  still,  not  victorious  over  the  domain  of  the  old 
faith,  but  painfully  and  with  dubious  success  defending  your 
own  frontier,  your  own  English  pale.    Sometimes  a  deserter 
leaves  you.  Somethnes  a  deserter  steals  over  to  you.  Whether 
your  gains  or  losses  of  this  sort  be  the  greater  I  do  not  know 
nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.    On  the  great  solid  mass  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  i)opulation  you  have  made  no  impression 
whatever.    There  they  are,  as  they  were  ages  ago,  ten  to  one 
against  the  members  of  your  Established  Church.  Explain 
this  to  me-    I  speak  to  you,  the  zealous  Protestants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.    Explain  this  to  me  on  Protestant 
principles.    If  I  were  a  Eoman  Catholic,  I  could  easily  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena.    If  I  were  a  Eoman  Cathohc,  I 
should  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  mighty  hand  and 
the  outstretched  arm  had  been  put  forth,  according  to  the 
promise,  in  defence  of  the  unchangeable  Church  5  that  He  who 
in  the  old  time  turned  into  blessings  the  curses  of  Balaam, 
and  smote  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  had  signally  confounded 
the  arts  of  heretic  statesmen.   But  what  is  a  Protestant  to 
say  ?  He  holds  that,  through  the  whole  of  this  long  conflict, 
during  which  ten  generations  of  men  have  been  born  and 
have  died,  reason  and  Scripture  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Established  Clergy.    Tell  us  then  what  we  are  to  say  of  this 
strange  war,  in  which  reason  and  Scripture,  backed  by  wealth, 
by  dignity,  by  the  help  of  the  civil  power,  have  been  found  no 
match  for  oppressed  and  destitute  error?    The  fuller  oxir 
conviction  that  our  doctrines  are  right,  the  fuller,  if  we  are 
rational  men,  must  be  our  conviction  that  our  tactics  have 
been  wrong,  and  that  we  have  been  encumbering-  the  cause 
which  we  meant  to  aid. 

Observe,  it  is  not  only  the  comparative  number  of  Roman 
Cath-olics  and  Protestants  that  may  justly  furnish  us  with  . 
miatter  for  serious  reflection.  The  quality  as  well,  as  the 
quantity  of  Irish  Romanism  deserves  to  be  considered.  Is 
there  any  other  country  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  any  other  country  in  which  Pro- 
testant doctrines  have  long  been  freely  promidgated  from  the 
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press  and  from  the  palpit,  where  the  Koinan  C^atholic  spirit 
is  so  strong  as  in  Irehind  ?  I  believe  not.  The  Belgians  are 
generally  considered  as  very  stubborn  and  zealous  Roman 
Catholics.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  either  in  stubbornness 
or  in  zeal  they  equal  the  Irisli.  And  tluH  is  the  fnxit  of  three 
centuries  of  Protestant  archbishops,,  bishops,  archdeacons, 
deans,  and  rectors.  And  yet  where  is  tho  wonder?  Is  this 
a  miracle  that  we  shoukl  stand  aghast  a.t  it?  N<^t  at  all  It 
is  a  result  which  hunum  prudence  ought  to  have  long  ago 
foreseen  and  long  ago  avert.(Kl.  It  is  tlu^  natural  sticcession  of 
effect  to  cause.  If  you  do  not  understa-nd  it,  it  is  because  you 
do  not  understa^nd  what  the  nature  and  ojxnution  of  a  Church 
is.  Tliero  are  parts  of  the  ina.ehin<^ry  oF  Gov^unnuent  which 
may  be  just  as  eflicient  when  they  are  hated  as  wh(>n  they  are 
loved.  An  army,  a  navy,  a  preventivt^  stu-vice,  a  police  force, 
may  do  their  work  whether  the  pnbKc  ftn^ling  bt^  with  them 
or  against  them.  Wlu^tluT  W(5  dislike  the  corn  laws  or  not, 
your  cixstom  houses  ami  your  coast  guanl  ke(»p  out  foreign 
corn.  The  multitude  a,t  Manchester  was  not  the  less  effec- 
tually disi>ers<»<l  by  the  yeonnvnry,  becatise  the  interfen^nco  of 
the  yeoma.nry  existed  the  bitterest  indignation.  There  the 
object  was  to  productj  a  nrnterial  (»fI(H*t;  tlu^  muttn'ial  means 
were  suifK^ient ;  and  nothing  moi\^  was  re(|tnnMl,  But  a  Church 
exists  for  moral  ends.  A  (Hiurch  i^xists  ia  be  loved,  to  be 
reverenced,  io  Imivd  with  docility,  to  rt^igu  in  the  under- 
standings and  hearts  of  nuMi.  A  ('hurch  which  is  abhorred 
is  useless  or  worse  tluui  nseh»s«;  and  to  quarter  a  hostile 
Church  on  a  conquen^d  j[>e<)ple,  as  you  would  quarter  a  sol- 
diery, is  therefore  the  most  absurd  of  nastakes.  This  mistake 
our  ancestors  committed.  They  posted  a  (  'IuuhjIi  in  Ireland 
just  as  they  posted  garrisons  in  Ireland.  Tho  garrisons  did 
their  work.  They  wer<^  <lislik<^d.  But  that  mattered  not. 
They  ha-d  their  forts  and  their  arms  :  and  they  kept  down  the 
aboriginal  race.  But  the*  (Church  did  not  do  its  work.  For 
Jto  that  work  the  love  and  confidi?nce  of  the  peophi  were 
essential. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that,  even  imder  m<m*  favouiuble 
circumHt4tncos,  a  pa.rochial  priesthood  is  not  a  giMul  engine  for 
♦  the  puri)ose  of  making  proselyt^^s.  The  tUuirch  of  Rome, 
whatever  we  nxay  think  of  her  ends,  has  shown  no  want  ot 
sagacity  in  the  choice  of  means ;  and  she  knows  this  well. 
When  she  makes  a  great  aggressive  mov<'meni,-  and  many 
such  movements  she  has  made  with  signal  success,— she  em- 
ploys, not  her  parochial  clergy,  but  a  very  different  machinery. 
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Tlie  business  of  lier  parish  priests  is  to  defend  and  govern 
wheat  has  been  -won.  It  is  by  the  religions  orders^  and  esjDe- 
cially  by  the  Jesuits^  that  the  great  acquisitions  have  been 
made.  In  Ireland  your  parochial  clergy  hxy  under  two  great 
disadvantages.  They  were  endowed  and  they  were  hated  5  so 
richly  endowed  tha.t  few  among  them  cared  to  turn  mission- 
aries 5  so  bitterly  hated  that  those  few  had  but  little  success. 
They  long  contented  themselves  with  receiving  the  emoluments 
arising  from  their  benefices,  and  neglected  those  means  to 
which,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Protestantism  had  owed  its 
victory.  It  is  well  known  that  of  all  the  instruments  employed 
by  the  Eeformers  of  Germany,  of  England,  and  of  Scotland, 
for  the  i^urx^ose  of  moving  the  public  mind,  the  most  powerful 
was  the  Bible  translated  into  the  vernacular  tongues.  In  Ire- 
land the  Protestant  Church  had  been  established  near  half  a 
century  before  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Erse.  The 
whole  Bible  was  not  printed  in  Erse  till  this  Church  had 
existed  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  ITor  did 
the  publication  at  last  take  place  under  the  patronage  of  the 
lazy  and  wealthy  hierarchy.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by  a 
layman,  the  illustrious  Eobert  Boyle.  So  things  went  on  cen- 
tury after  century.  Swift,  more  than  a  himdred  years  ago, 
described  the  prelates  of  his  country  as  men  gorged  with 
tvealth  and  sunk  in  indolence,  whose  chief  business  was  to 
bow  and  job  at  the  Castle.  The  only  spiritual  function,  he 
says,  which  they  performed  was  ordination ;  and,  when  he  saw 
what  persons  they  ordained,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  that  they  should  neglect  that  function  as  they  neg- 
lected every  other.  Those,  Sir,  are  now  living  who  can  weU 
remember  how  the  revenues  of  the  richest  see  in  Ireland  were 
squandered  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by  a  bishop, 
whose  epistles,  very  diflferent  compositions  from  the  epistles  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  John,  may  be  found  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  Lady  Hamilton.  Such  abuses  as  these  called  forth 
no  complaint,  no  reprimand.  And  all  this  time  the  true  pas- 
tors of  the  people,  meanly  fed  and  meanly  clothed,  frowned 
upon  by  the  law,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  every  petty  squire, 
who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Protestant,  were  to  be  found  in 
miserable  cabins,  amidst  filth,  and  famine,  and  contagion,  in- 
structing the  young,  consoling  the  miserable,  holding  up  the 
crucifix  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  Is  it  strange  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  have 
been  constantly  becoming  dearer  and  dearer  to  an  ardent  and 
sensitive  people,  and  that  your  Established  Church  should 
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have  been  constantly  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  tlieir  estima- 
tion? I  do  not  of  course  liold  the  living  chr'^j  of  the  Irish 
Chmrch  answerable  for  the  faults  of  their  predecessors.  God 
forbid !  To  do  so  would  be  the  most  flagitious  hjjustice.  I 
Imow  that  a  salutary  change  has  taken  plac(\  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  learning  and  re<,Milarity  of  ]ife  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  are  on  a  level  with  the  clergy  of 
England.  But  in  the  way  of  making  proselytoH  ihey  do  as 
little  as  those  who  preceded  them.  An  enmity  of  three  him- 
dred  years  separates  the  nation  from  those  who  whould  be  its 
teachers.  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  Irola.nd  has 
taken  its  ply,  and  is  not  to  be  beutitiadifforeut  (lir(U*iion,  or^ 
at  aU  events,  is  not  to  be  so  bent  by  your  prest^nfc  machinery. 

Well,  then,  this  Church  is  inefficient  as  a  miKKionary  t'hnrcli. 
But  there  is  yet  another  end  which,  in  th(^  opinion  of  some 
eminent  men,  a  Church  is  meatit  to  serve.  That  end  luis  been 
often  in  the  minds  of  practical  ])<.>liticiauH.  But  the  first 
speculative  politician  who  distinctly  pointed  it  out  was  Mr. 
Hume.  Mr.  Hume,  as  niight  have  been  expected  from  his 
known  opinions,  treated  the  question  meridy  as  it  related  to 
the  temporal  hapi>iness  of  nrankind;  and,  prrhapn,  it  maybe 
doubted  whether  he  took  quite  a  just  vi<nv  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  even  the  temporal  happiness  of  numkind  is  ailected  by 
the  restraints  and  consolations  of  religion.  Ih)  rejisoued 
thus: — It  is  dangerous  to  the  pea(H>  of  socii'ty  tluitthe  public 
mind  should  be  violently  excited  on  ndigious  subjeetH.  If 
you  adopt  the  voluntary  system,  the  p\d,)li{'.  mind  will  always 
be  so  excited.  For  evei\y  i)reach(»r,  knowing  that  his  bread 
depends  on  his  poi>ularity,  seasons  his  doctrine  high,  and 
practises  every  art  for  the  i)urpose  of  obtaining  au  asecMidancy 
over  his  hearers.  But  when,  t  he  Government  pays  the  minis- 
ter of  religion,  he  has  no  pressing  motive  U>  inflame  tlie  zeal 
of  his  congregation.  He  will  pn»bal>ly  go  througlx  liis  duties 
in  a  somewhat  perfuuei.(n*y  manner.  His  jjower  will  not  bo 
very  formidable  5  and,  such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  <'njplny(*d  in 
support  of  that  order  of  things  xmder  which  he  finds  himself 
so  comfortable.  N"ow,  Six-,  it  is  not  neccHsary  to  inquire  whe- 
ther Mr.  Hume^s  doctrine  bo  sound  or  unsoiuuh  Por,  sound 
or  unsomid,  it  furnishes  no  ground  on  which  you  can  rest  tlxe 
defence  of  the  institution  which  we  are  now  considering.  It 
is  evident  that  by  establishing  in  Ireland  the  Church  of  the 
minority  in  connection  with  the  State,  you  have  produced,  in 
the  very  highest  degree,  ail  those  evils  which  Mr.  Hume  con-, 
sidered  as  inseparable  from  the  voluntary  system.    You  miay 
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go  all  over  the  world  without  finding  another  country  where 
religious  differences  take  a  form  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
society ;  where  the  common  people  are  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  their  priests ;  or  where  the  priests  who  teach  the 
common  people  are  so  completely  estranged  from  the  civil 
Grovermnent. 

And  noW;,  Sir,  I  will  sum  iip  what  I  have  said.    For  what 
end  does  the  Church  of  Ireland  exist  ?    Is  that  end  the  in- 
struction and  solace  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ?  You 
must  admit  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not  attained  that 
end.    Is  the  end  which  you  have  in  view  the  conversion  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  from  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion to  a  purer  form  of  Christianity?    Tou  must  admit  that ; 
the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not  attained  that  end.    Or  do  you 
propose  to  yourselves  the  end  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hume,  the 
peace  and  security  of  civil  society?   You  must  admit  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not  attained  that  end.    In  the: 
name  of  common  sense,  then,  tell  us  what  good  end  this' 
Church  has  attained ;  or  suffer  us  to  conclude,  as  I  am  forced 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  emphatically  a  bad  institution. 

It  does  not,  I  know,  necessarily  follow  that,  because  an  in- 
stitution is  bad,  it  is  therefore  to  be  immediately  destroyed. 
Sometimes  a  bad  institution  takes  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  mankind,  intertwines  its  roots  with  the  very  fomidationa 
of  society,  and  is  not  to  be  removed  without  serious  peril  to 
order,  law,  and  property.  For  example,  I  hold  polygamy  to 
be  one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  that  exist  in  the  world- 
But  if  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  were  to  pass  an  Act 
prohibiting  polygamy,  I  should  think  that  they  were  out  of 
their  senses.  Such  a  measure  would  bring  down  the  vast 
fabric  of  our  Indian  Empire  with  one  crash.  Bat  is  there 
any  similar  reason  for  dealing  tenderly  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland?  That  Church,  Sir,  is  not  one  of  those 
bad  institutions  which  ought  to  be  spared  because  they  are 
populaa:',  and  because  their  fall  would  injure  good  institutions. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  odious,  and  its  vicinage  so  much 
endangers  valuable  parts  of  om^  polity,  that,  even  if  it  were 
in  itself  a  good  institution,  there  would  be  strong  reasons  for 
giving  it  up. 

The-  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  told  us  that  we 
cannot  touch  this  Church  without  endangering  the  Legisla- 
tive Union.  Sir,  I  have  given  my  best  attention  to  this  im- 
portant point ;  and  I  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclu- 
sion.   The  question  to  be  determined  is  this ; — Wliat  is  the 
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best  way  of  preseiTing  political  union  between  countries  in 
which  different  religions  prevail  9  With  respect  to  this  qties- 
tion  we  have,  I  think,  all  the  light  which  history  can  give  us. 
There  is  no  sort  of  experiment  described  by  Lord  Bacon  which 
we  have  not  tried.  Inductive  philosophy  is  of  no  value  if  we 
cannot  trust  to  the  lessons  derived  from  the  experience  of 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  England  has  long  been  closely 
connected  with  two  countries  less  powerful  than  herself,  and 
differing  from  herself  in  religion.  The  Scottish  people  are 
Presbyterians;  the  Irish  people  arc  Roman  Catholics.  We 
determined  to  force  the  Anglican  syHtoni  on  both  countries. 
In  both  countries  great  discontent  wji,«  the  result.  At  length 
Scotland  rebelled.  Then  Ireland  rebelled.  The  Scotch  and 
Irish  rebellions,  talking  place  at  a  time  when  the  ]>ublic  mind 
of  England  was  greatly  and  justly  excited^  pxv)duced  the  Great 
Rebellion  here,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Moniirchy,  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Aristocracy.  After  the  llt*st^nition  we- 
again  tried  the  old  system.  During  Iwoidy-eighi  years  we 
persisted  in  the  attempt  to  force  Prelacy  on  the  Scotch;  and 
the  consequence  wa.s,  during  those  IwiMjiy-ciglii  years,  Scot- 
land exhibited  a  frightful  Hpecta.clc  oi'  misery  and  depravity. 
The  history  of  that  period  is  made  up  of  opi)r(*sHion  and  resis- 
tance, of  insurrections,  barbai'<ms  punisliuu^nln,  and  Jissassin* 
ations.  One  day  a.  crowd  of  Z(Miloim  rn«ti(*H  Hi  and  desperately 
on  their  definm\  a.nd  repel  iho  dragoons.  Next  day  the 
dragoons  scatter  u,nd  hew  down  ilw  Hying  ptuiaantry.  One 
day  the  kneebone.s  of  a.  wr(»tched  (V)V('nant(»r  arc*  beaten  flat 
in  that  accursed  boot.  Next  day  1  lie  Lord  rrimat-i^  is  dnigged 
out  of  his  carriagii  by  a.  band  of  ntving  iamitics,  and,  while 
screaming  for  mercy,  is  butchered  at  tlie  feet  of  hm  own 
daughtex%  So  things  w(*nt  on,  till  at  last  wo  remembered  that 
institutions  arc  nnide  for  mon,  md  not  mon  for  institutions* 
A  wise  Government  deHifttcMl  from  Ihe  vain  af  t>empt  to  main- 
tain an  Episcopal  EHtablinhmont  in  a  J*n's]>yt»»rian  nation. 
From  that  moment  the  eonnet^iioti  l)etween*  England  and 
Scotland  became  evexy  y<Mir  chmn*  aud  closer.  There  were 
still,  it  is  true,  many  caus<»8  of  animonity*  There  was  an  old 
antipathy  between  tlio  nations,  tlu^  eflect  of  nniny  Wows  given 
and  received  on  boih  sidoB.  All  the  greati^nt  calamities  that 
had  befallen  Scotland  had  been  iniiicted  by  JbJugland.  The 
proudest  events  in  Scottish  history  were  victories  obtained 
over  England.  Yet  all  angry  feeliiig«  died  rapidly  away. 
The  union  of  the  nations  becanx*  <'(anpi<^(<*.  Tlie  oldest  man 
living  does  not  remember  to  have  hoard  any  demagogue 
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breathe  a  wish  for  separation.  Do  you  believe  that  this  woixld 
lia.ve  happened  if  England  had,  after  the  Eevolntion,  persisted 
in  attempting  to  force  the  surplice  and  the  Prayer  Book  on 
the  Scotch  ?  I  tell  you  that,  if  you  had  adhered  to  the  mad 
scheme  of  having  a  religious  union  with  Scotland,  you  never 
would  have  had  a  cordial  political  union  with  her.  At  this 
very  day  you  would  have  had  monster  meetings  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  and  another  Conciliation  Hall,  and  another  re- 
peal button,  with  the  motto,  "  N"emo  me  impune  lacessit."  In 
fact,  England  never  would  have  become  the  great  power  that 
she  is.  Eor  Scotland  would  have  been,  not  an  addition  to  the 
effective  strength  of  the  Empire,  but  a  deduction  from  it.  As 
often  as  there  was  a  war  with  Prance  or  Spain,  there  would 
have  been  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.  Our  country  would 
have  sunk  into  a  kingdom  of  the  second  class.  One  such 
Church  as  that  about  which  we  are  now  debating  is  a  serious 
incumbrance  to  the  greatest  empire.  Two  such  Churches  no 
empire  could  bear.  You  continued  to  govern  Ireland  during 
many  generations  as  you  had  governed  Scotland  in  the  days 
of  Lauderdale  and  Dundee.  And  see  the  result.  Ireland  has 
remained,  indeed,  a  part  of  your  Empire.  But  you  know 
her  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  Her* 
misery  is  a  reproach  to  you.  Her  discontent  doubles  the- 
dangers  of  war.  Can  you,  with  such  facts  before  you,  doubt 
about  the  course  which  you  ought  to  take  ?  Imagine  a  phy- 
sician with  two  patients,  both  ajSicted  with  the  same  disease. 
He  applies  the  same  sharp  remedies  to  both.  Both  become 
worse  and  worse  with  the  same  inflammatory  symptoms. 
Then  he  changes  his  treatment  of  one  case,  and  gives  soothing 
medicines.  The  sufferer  revives,  grows  better  day  by  day, 
and  is  at  length  restored  to  perfect  health.  The  other  patient 
is  still  subjected  to  the  old  treatment,  and  becomes  constantly 
more  and  more  disordered.  How  would  a  physician  act  in 
such  a  case?  And  are  not  the  principles  of  experimental 
philosophy  the  same  in  politics  as  in  medicine  ? 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  am  folly  prepared  to  take  strong  measures 
with  regard  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  precisely  how  far  I  would  go.  I  am 
aware  that  it  may  be  necessary,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  to 
consent  to  a  compromise.  But  the  more  complete  the  reform 
which  may  be  proposed,  provided  always  that  vested  rights 
be,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  be,  held  strictly  sacred,  the  more- 
cordially  shall  I  support  it. 

That  some  reform  is  at  hand  I  cannot  doubt.    In  a  very 
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short  time  we  shall  see  the  evUs  which  I  have  described  miti- 
gated, if  not  entirely  removed.   A  Liberal  Administration 
would  make  this  concession  to  Ireland  from  a  sense  of  justice. 
A  Conservative  Administration  wiU  make  it  from  a  sense  of 
danger.    The  right  honorable  Baronet  has  given  the  Irish 
a  lesson  which  will  bear  frtiit.    It  is  a  lesson ,  which  rulers 
ought  to  be  slow  to  teach ;  for  it  is  one  which  nations  are  but 
too  apt  to  learn.    We  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  acts, — ^we 
are  now  told  almost  in  express  words, — that  agitation  and 
intimidation  are  the  means  which  ought  to  be  employed  by 
those  who  wish  for  redress  of  grievances  from  the  party  now  in 
power.    Such  indeed  has  too  long  been  the  policy  of  England 
towards  Ireland ;  but  it  was  surely  never  before  avowed  with 
such  indiscreet  frankness.    Every  epoch  which  is  remembered 
with  pleasure  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George^s  Channel  coin- 
cides with  some  epoch  which  we  here  consider  as  disastrous 
and  perilous. ,  To  the  American  war  and  the  volunteers  the 
Irish  Parliament  owed  its  independence.    To  the  Erench  re- 
volutionary war  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics  owed  the  elective 
franchise.   It  was  in  vain  that  all  the  great  orators  and 
statesmen  of  two  generations  exerted  themselves  to  remove 
the  Eoman  Catholic  disabilities.  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Wind- 
ham, Grenville^Grey,Plunkett,WeUesley,  Grattan,  Canning, 
Wilberforce.  v/Argument  and  expostulation  were  fruitless. 
At  length  pressure  of  a  stronger  kind  was  boldly  a.nd  skil- 
fully applied^  and  soon  all  difaculties  gave  way.    The  Catholic 
Association,  the  Clare  election,  the  dread  of  civil  war,  pro- 
duced the  Emancipation  Act.    Again,  the  cry  of  No  Popery 
was  raised.    That  cry  was  successful.    A  faction  which  had 
reviled  in  the  bitterest  terms  the  mild  administration  of 
Wbig  Viceroys,  and  which  was  pledged  to  the  wholesale  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  rose  to  power.  One 
leading  member  of  that  faction  had  drawn  forth  loud  cheers 
by  declaiming  against  the  minions  of  Popery.    Another  had 
designated  six  miUions  of  Irish  CathoHcs  as  aliens.    A  third 
had  pubHcly  declared  his  conviction,  that  a  time  was  at  hand 
when  all  Protestants  of  every  persuasion  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  combine  firmly  against  the  encroachments  of  Eomaji- 
ism.^  Erom  such  men  we  expected  nothing  but  oppression 
and  intolerance.   We  are  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  that 
a  series  of  concihatory  bHls  is  brought  before  us.    But  in 
the  midst  of  our  deKght,  we  cannot  refrain  from  askin^'for 
some  explanation  of  so  exti^aordiuary  a  change.    We  are 
tx)l(l  in  reply,  that  the  monster  meetings  of  1843  were  very 
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formidable,  and  that  our  relations  witli  America  are  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  Tlie  public  opinion  of  Ireland  is  to 
be  consulted,  tlie  religion  of  Ireland  is  to  be  treated  with, 
respect,  not  because  equity  and  humanity  plainly  enjoin  that 
course  5  for  equity  and  humanity  enjoined  that  course  as 
plainly  when  you  were  calumniating  Lord  Normanby,  and 
hurrying  forward  your  Registration  Bill  3  but  because  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Polk  have  between  them  made  you  very 
uneasy.  Sir,  it  is  with  shame,  with  sorrow,  and,  I  will  add, 
with  dismay,  that  I  listen  to  such  language.  I  have  hitherto 
disapproved  of  the  monster  meetings  of  1843.  I  have  dis- 
approved of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  O^Connell  and  some  other 
Ijrish  representatives  have  seceded  from  this  House.  I  should 
not  have  chosen  to  apply  to  those  gentlemen  the  precise  words 
which  were  used  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  honorable  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath.  But  I  agreed  with  him  in  sub- 
stance. I  thought  it  highly  to  the  honor  of  my  right  honor- 
able friend  the  Member  for  Dungarvon,  and  of  niy  honorable 
friends  the  Members  for  Zildare,  for  Eoscommon,  and  for  the 
city  of  Waterford,  that  they  had  the  moral  courage  to  attend 
the  service  of  this  House,  and  to  give  us  the  very  valuable 
assistance  which  they  are,  in  various  ways,  so  well  qualified 
to  afford.  But  what  am  I  to  say  now?  How  can  I  any 
longer  deny  that  the  place  where  an  Irish  gentleman  may 
best  serve  his  country  is  Conciliation  Hall?  How  can  I 
expect  that  a-ny  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  can  be  very  sorry  to 
learn  that  our  foreign  relations  arc  in  an  alarming  state,  or 
can  rejoice  to  hear  that  all  danger  of  war  has  blown  over? 
I  appeal  to  the  Conservative  Members  of  this  House.  I  ask 
them  whither  wc  are  hastening  ?  I  ask  them  what  is  to  be 
the  end  of  a  policy  of  which  it  is  the  j>rinciple  to  give  nothing 
to  justice,  and  everything  to  fear  ?  We  have  been  accused 
of  truckling  to  Irish  agitators.  But  I  defy  you  to  show  us 
that  we  ever  made  or  are  now  making  to  Ireland  a  single 
concession  which  was  not  in  strict  conformity  with  our  Imown 
principles.  You  may  therefore  trust  us,  when  we  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  point  where  we  will  stop.  Our  language  to 
the  Irish  is  this:— "Tou  asked  for  emancipation:  it  was 
agreeable  to  our  principles  that  you  should  have  it ;  and  we 
assisted  you  to  obtain  it.  You  wished  for  a  municipal  system, 
as  popular  as  that  which  exists  in  England  :  we  thought  your 
wish  reasonable,  and  did  all  in  our  power  to  gratify  it.  This 
grant  to  Mayaooth  is,  in  our  opinion,  proper ;  and  we  will  do 
our  best  to  obtain  it  for  you,  though  it  should  cost  us  our 
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popularity  and  our  seats  in  Parliainent.    The  Kstablislied 
Church,  in  your  island,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  ^j^rievanco  of 
which,  you  justly  comi)]aiii.    We  will  strive  to  redress  that 
grievance.    The  Repeal  of  tho  Union  wo  repird  nw  fatal  to 
the  Empire  :  and  we  never  will  connent  to  ii  ;  uo\'vi\  tlion^h 
the  country  should  be  snxTOxmded  by  danp*rs««  frreut  as  those 
which  threatened  her  when  her  Ameriea.n  <*(  >l(>nieK,  and  France, 
and  Spain,  and  Holhind,  were  Ien<2fVH^d  apfainBt  lier,  and  when 
.the  armed  ncnti-ality  of  the  J-Jaliii^  disptited  lu»r  maritime 
rights;  never,  thou^i^h  a.nother  IJcuiapartc^  Hliould  pitch  hi» 
camp  in  sight  of  Dover  Castle;  n<»V(»r,  till  all  ban  l>een  sta.ked 
and  lost  ;  never,  till  the  four  qua rt«'rs  of  tlu^  world  have  been 
convulsed  by  the  last  struggle  of  ih<\  great  lOngliwh  pcoplo  for 
their  place  among  the  nations/'    This,  Kir,  In  ihe  true  iK>liey. 
When  you  give,  give  frankly.   Wlu^n  you  withhold,  withhold 
resolutely.     Then  what  yoTi  give  in  received  wifli  gratitude  j 
and,  as  for  what  you  withhold,  men,  H<>eing  thai  to  wrest  it 
from  you  is  no  safe  or  easy  en1(»rprisi\  eeaH<»  io  hopx^  for  it,  and, 
in  time,  cease  to  wish  for  it.    Btit  tluMv  in  a.  way  of  ho  with- 
holding a.s  merely  to  excik*  desin*,  and  of  ho  giving  nn  merely 
to  excite  contempt;  and  that  way  the  pr<*8(»nt  MiniHtry  luis 
discovered.    Is  it  i)ossibUi  for  nu*  to  doixbt  thai  in  a  few 
months  the  same  niarliinery  which  sixtetMi  years  ag(k  extoi^,ed 
from  tlie  men  nowiji  powiu^tln^  ;Knnin<-ipation  Art,  an<l  which 
has  now  extorted  from  them  ihc!  bill  In^fore  us,  will  again  bo 
put  in  motion  P    WIio  shall  say  what  will  be  the  next  sacri- 
fice?   For  xny  own  ]«irt  I  iirnily  believ<5  thai,  if  ilu*  present 
Ministers  remain  in  ]>ow(^r  five  years  longer,  and  if  w<»  should 
have,— which  (Jod  avert!  -a.  war  with  France  <^r  America, 
the  Established  Chureh  of  In^Iaml  will  bt»  given  up.  The 
right  honorable  }Jaronet  will  come  dowti  to  maki*  a.  pn)posi- 
tion  conceived  in  tlu^  very  Hi>irit  of  the  Motions  whieli  have 
repeatedly  l>een  nuuh^  by  my  Inaiorablc  frien<l  tin*  Member 
for  Sheffield.  JU^  will  again  he  dcsert^'d  by  Ids  folhwers;  he 
will  again  be  dragg(Ml  through  his  dimeuIti(^H  by  his  oppo- 
nents.   Some  h(m(^st  I.ord  of  tla*  Treasury  nmy  det^>rmine 
to  quit  his  office  rat-her  than  helit^  all  the  professions  of  a  life. 
But  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  tinding  a  suc^cessor  ready 
to  change  all  his  opinions  at  twelve*  hown'  notice.    I  may 
perhaps,  while  cordially  su])porting  tho  bill,  agiiin  venture  to 
say  something  about  consistency,  and  about  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  ]»oIitieal  morality.  Tlie 
right  honorable  Baroni^t  will  again  tvll  me,  that  he  is  anxious 
only  for  the  success  of  his  nusisure,  and  that  he  does  not 
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choose  to  reply  to  taunts.  And  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  produce  Hansard, 
will  read  to  the  House  my  speech  of  this  night,  and  will  most 
logically  argue  that  I  ought  not  to  reproach  the  Ministers 
with  their  inconsistency,  seeing  that  I  had,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  their  temper  and  j)rinciples,  predicted  to  a  tittle  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  inconsistency. 

Sir,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  brand  with  strong  terms 
of  reprehension  the  practice  of  conceding,  in  time  of  public 
danger,  what  is  obstinately  withheld  in  time  of  public  tran- 
quillity, I  am  prepared,  and  have  long  been  prepared,  to 
grant  much,  very  much,  to  Ireland.  But  if  the  Eepeal  Asso- 
ciation were  to  dissolve  itself  to-morrow,  and  if  the  next 
steamer  were  to  bring  news  that  all  our  differences  with  the 
"United  States  were  adjusted  in  the  most  honorable  and 
friendly  manner,  I  would  grant  to  Ireland  neither  more  nor 
less  than  I  would  grant  if  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  rebeUion 
like  that  of  1798  ;  if  war  were  raging  all  along  the  Canadian 
frontier  5  and  if  thirty  French  sail  of  the  line  were  confront- 
ing our  fleet  in  St.  George's  Channel.  I  give  my  vote  from 
my  heart  and  soul  for  the  amendment  of  my  honorable 
friend.  He  calls  on  us  to  make  to  Ireland  a  concession, 
which  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  made  long  ago,  and 
which  may  be  made  with  grace  and  dignity  even  now.  I  well 
know  that  you  will  refuse  to  make  it  now.  I  know  as  well 
that  you  will  make  it  hereafter.  You  will  make  it  as  every 
concession  to  Ireland  has  been  made.  You  will  make  it  when 
its  effect  will  be,  not  to  appease,  but  to  stimulate  agitation. 
You  will  make  it  when  it  vrill  be  regarded,  not  as  a  great  act 
of  national  justice,  but  as  a  confession  of  national  weakness. 
You  will  make  it  in  such  a  way,  and  at  such  a  time,  that 
there  will  be  but  too  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  more 
mischief  has  been  done  by  your  long  refusal,  or  by  your 
tardy  and  enforced  compliance. 
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A  SPEECH 

UHnVRUKT)  IK 

TjiK  Hous^K  UK  n(>MM()N«  ON  THK  OtII  OK  Jvi.V,  1845. 


On  flic  lirat  of  May,  1845,  Mr.  Kuilu'rl'urtl,  Member  ior  L(utJi,  ob- 
i^iinod  loavo  io  bring  in  abill  io  rt^gulatf^  jwlminHitm  U>  iho  Stunilar 
Chairs  in  the  Unm^rHiiicK  of  SroiluntI,  On  tho  moritnng  of  ilio 
sixth  of  May  tlio  bill  was  read  a  tlrsi  iitni^  and  mnntncd  two 
niontba  on  tlio  fablo  of  ih(^  Ilonsis  At.  Umj?;<h  iho.  Ht'cond  romling 
was  fixed  for  tho  ninth  of  Jnly.  Mr.  H.nthorfnrd  wa«  nnablo  to 
attend  on  that  (hiy ;  antl  it  wiis  noc*t^Hsary  that  ono  of  Iub  frionds 
Hhoiikl  Kupjdy  luK  )dac<',  ,A<v'oniin'rh ,  i\h  soon  a h  ilw  Ordor  of 
Uio  day  had  been  read,  iht»  fvjlhjwing  Spocoh  waft  niadt*. 

On  a  division  fho  bill  wuh  r<>)oct(»d  by  110  voien  t«o  308.  Bui, 
in  iho  Htak^  in  Nvlu'cli  ]nirti(*H  f  hon  \vm\  ilm  dt'foat  was  goncrally 
(H)nHiderod  as  a  victory. 

I  HAVK  been  requi>Htoil  by  luy  honorable  nxnl  learned 
friend^  tbo  M^nuber  fur  Leitb,  to  nvi  an  bin  HxibHiittit^^  on  tbin 
occasion.  I  am  truly  norry  thai  any  rtul>Htit.utt.!s  nhould  be 
necessary*  1  am  tndy  Hurry  iliat  ho  in  amonj^^  uh  tot4ilce 
ehar<:«;c  of  the  bilUvhieli  lu*  not  lon^  ago  iiiinHlnct*(l  %vith  one 
of  the  niuHt  forcibli^  and  lununouw  Kpt^etdion  that  I  ovcrlnui 
tho  ph^usun*  of  boaring.  II  in  amlionoe  wan  »mall ;  but  tho 
few  who  fornuHl  that  aiulionai  <'anuot  have  forgotU^u  the 
oftiKd;  which  Iuh  nrgunuMds  and  liin  olocjUfniM*  prodncod, 
Tho  Miniftti^rB  luid  conn*  dosvn  iu  n^KiKt  bin  njotion :  but  tlioir 
coxirago  failed  them :  thoy  hortitait»d:  they  (*onft»rrod  togotlier: 
at  last  they  conHcntxHl  that  h(*  Hhotdd  have  leavo  to  bring  in 
his  bill  Such,  indood,  wan  tlui  lunguago  which  thoy  held 
on  that  and  on  a  subsi»(iu<Mit  occasion,  tlnit  both  my  honor- 
able and  leanu.^d  friend  and  inyftolf  gave  them  more  credit 
than  they  dest^rved.  Wo  really  l>elieved  that  they  hiid  re- 
solved to  offer  no  opposition  to  a  law  which  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  perceived  to  bo  just  and  beneficial.  But  we 
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have  been  disappointed.  It  lias  been  notified  to  ns  that  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Government  is  to  be  exerted  against 
onr  bill.  In  snch  discouraging  circumstances  it  is  that  I 
rise  to  move  the  second  reading. 

Tet,  Sir,  I  do  not  altogether  despair  of  success.  "When 
I  consider  what  strong,  what  irresistible  reasons  we  have  to 
urge,  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  mandate  of  the 
most  powerful  administration  can  i>revail  against  them. 
Nay,  I  should  consider  victory,  not  merely  as  probable,  but 
as  certain,  if  I  did  not  know  how  imperfect  is  the  informa- 
tion which  English  gentlemen  generally  possess  concerning 
Scotch  questions.  It  is  because  I  know  this  that  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  practice,  and,  instead , 
of  simply  moving  the  second  reading,  to  explain  at  some 
length  the  principles  on  which  this  bill  has  been  framed.  I 
earnestly  entreat  those  English  Members  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  hear  the  speech  of  my  honorable  and  learned 
friend,  the  Member  for  Leith,  to  favor  me  with  their  atten- 
tion. They  will,  I  think,  admit,  that  I  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  with  indulgence.  I  have  been  sent  to  this  house  by  a 
great  city  which  was  once  a  capital,  the  abode  of  a  Sove- 
reign, the  place  where  the  Estates  of  a  realm  held  their 
sittings.  For  the  general  good  of  the  empire,  Edinburgh 
descended  from  that  high  eminence.  But,  ceasing  to  be  a 
political  metropolis,  she  became  an  intellectual  metropolis. 
Eor  the  loss  of  a  court,  of  a  Priv}--  Council,  of  a  Parliament, 
she  found  compensation  in  the  i^rosperity  and  splendour  of 
an  University  renowned  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth  as 
a  school  of  physical  and  moral  science.  This  noble  and 
beneficent  institution  is  now  threatened  with  ruin  by  the 
folly  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  violence  of  an  ecclesias-) 
tical  faction  which  is  bent  on  persecution  without  having  thel 
miserable  excuse  of  fanaticism.  Nor  is  it  only  the  University  ? 
of  Edinburgh  that  is  in  danger.  In  pleading  for  that  Uni- 
versity, I  plead  for  all  the  great  academical  institutions  ot 
Scotland.  The  fate  of  all  depends  on  the  event  of  this  de- 
bate 5  and,  in  the  name  of  all,  I  demand  the  attention  of 
every  man  who  loves  either  learning  or  religious  liberty. 

The  first  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether 
the  principles  of  the  bill  be  sound.  I  believe  that  they  are 
sound;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  nobody  who  sits  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  will  venture  to  pronounce  them  unsound. 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  the  Ministers  to  say  that 
literary  instruction  and  scientific  instruction  are  inseparably 
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connected  witlx  religious  instruction.  It  is  not  for  tlienx  to 
rail  against  Godless  Colleges.  It  is  not  for  tli(Mu  to  talk 
witli  horror  of  the  danger  of  suftering  young  men  to  listen 
to  the  lectures  of  an  Aria.n  professor  of  Botany  or  of  a 
Popish  professor  of  Chemistry.  Tlu^y  are  ihenxselves  at  this 
moment  setting  up  in  Irela.nd  a.  system  exactly  resembling 
the  system  which  wo  wish  to  set  up  in  Scotland.  Only  a  few 
hours  have  elapsed  since  they  v^i^m  themselves  labouring  to 
prove  that,  in  a  country  in  which  a  la.rge  proportion  of  those 
who  require  a  libei'al  education  are  disH<Mit(^rs  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  it  is  desirahl<^  that  should  l)e  schools 
without  theological  tests.  The  riglit  honorable  Baronet  at  the 
»  head  of  the  Government  pro])oseH  that  in  the  new  colUH»'es 
which  he  is  establishing  at  B(dfast,  C^ork,  Linun-iclc,  and  (ial- 
way,  the  professorships  shah  be  oju^n  to  men  of  every  cn^ed; 
and  he  ha.8  stremiously  defendtsl  that  part  of  his  phm  against 
attacks  fronx  opposite  qua.rt(n*s,  against  the  aitacks  of  y;ealous 
members  of  the  Clmrcli  of  Enghmd,  and  of  zealous  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  (")n]y  the  day  btvforo  y(^st(n'<lMy  the 
honorable  Baronet  the  Member  ft)r  North  Devon"^  ventttred 
to  suggest  a  test  a,s  unobje(*tiona.bl(>  as  n  t(\st  could  well  be. 
He  would  merely  luive  riMjuinnl  tlu^  ]>rofeHs<>rs  to  deelar<^ 
their  general  belief  in  tlu^  <livine  :mibority  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  But  even  this  auH^nduH^nt  ihe  First  Lord 
of  the  TreasiTi-y  resisted,  and  I  think  (juite  rightly.  told 
us  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  io  instituit*  an  inquisition 
into  the  religious  o|>inions  of  peoph*  ^\hos(»  business  was 
merely  to  tcuich  secular  knowledge,  and  thai  it  was  absurd 
to  imagine  that  any  man  of  ItMirning  would  disgrace  and 
rain  himself  by  preaching  infidt^lity  from  the  (  hwk  chair  or 
the  Mathemjitical  chair. 

Some  members  of  this  Uons<'  <'crta.inly  ludd  vi»ry  different 
language  :  but  their  argunu^nts  nuide  as  little  inipression  on 
Her  Majesty's  Minist^TS  as  on  me.  W<j  weni  told  with  tlu: 
utmost  earnestnesB  that  K(Hmlur  kn<»wl(»dge,  unaccompaniiMl 
by  a  sound  religi<ms  faith,  and  utisanctified  by  religious  feel- 
ing, was  not  only  uselesH,  but  i>oHii.iv(dy  nox  ions,  a  curse  to  the 
possessor,  a  curso  to  soci(ity.  f  fe(d  the  greatest  jK^rsonul 
kindness  and  respect  for  some  gentlemen  who  liold  this  lan- 
guage. But  they  must  2)a.rdon  me  if  I  say  that  the  proposi- 
tion which  they  liave  so  confidently  ]ai<l  down,  however  well 
it  may  sound  in  pious  ears  while  it  is  expressed  in  general 
terms,  will  appear,  as  soon  us  it  is  apjdied  to  tlie  real  concerns 
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of  life,  to  be  too  monstrous,  too  ludicrous,  for  grave  refutation. 
Is  it  seriously  meant  that,  if  tlie  Captain  of  an  Indiaman  is 
a  Socinian,  it  would  be  better  for  himself,  his  crew,  and  his 
passengers,  that  he  should  not  know  how  to  use  his  quadrant 
and  his  chronometers  ?  Is  it  seriously  meant  that,  if  a  drug- 
gist is  a  Swedenborgian,  it  would  be  better  for  himself  and 
his  customers  that  he  should  not  know  the  diflterence  between 
Epsom  salts  and  oxalic  acid?  A  hmidred  millions  of  the 
Queen's  Asiatic  subjects  are  Mahometans  and  Pagans.  Is  it 
seriously  meant  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  as 
ignorant  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  'New  South  Wales, 
that  they  should  have  no  alphabet,  that  they  should  have  no 
arithmetic,  that  they  should  not  know  ho\v  to  build  a  bridge, 
bow  to  sink  a  well,  how  to  irrigate  a  field  ?  If  it  be  true 
that  secular  knowledge,  unsanctified  by  true  religion,  is  a 
positive  evil,  aU  these  consequences  follow.  Yet  surely  they 
are  consequences  from  which  every  sane  mind  must  recoil. 
It  is  a  great  evil,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  should  be  a  heretic 
or  an  atheist.  But  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
this  evil  is  mitigated  by  his  not  knowing  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun,  that,  by  the  help  of  a  lever,  a  small 
power  will  lift  a  great  weight,  that  Virginia  is  a  republic,  or 
that  Paris  is  the  capital  of  France. 

On  these  grounds,  Sir,  I  have  cordially  supported  the  Irish. 
Colleges  Bill.  But  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Colleges  and 
the  principle  of  the  bill  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  are  exactly 
tbe  same :  and  the  House  and  the  country  have  a  right  to 
know  why  the  authors  of  the  former  bill  are  the  opponents  of 
the  latter  bUl.  One  distinction  there  is,  I  admit,  between  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  It  is  true  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no- 
clamour  against  the  TTnion  with  England.  It  is  true  that  in 
Scotland  no  demagogue  can  obtain  applause  and  riches  by 
slandering  and  reviling  the  English  people.  It  is  true  that 
in  Scotland  there  is  no  traitor  who  would  dare  to  say  that  he 
regards  the  enemies  of  the  state  as  his  allies.  In  every 
extremity  the  Scottish  nation  will  be  found  faithful  to  the 
common  cause  of  the  empire.  But  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
will  hardly,  I  think,  ventm^e  to  say  that  this  is  their  reason 
for  refusing  to  Scotland  the  boon  which  they  propose  to  con- 
fer on  Ireland.  And  yet,  if  this  be  not  their  reason,  what 
reason  can  we  find?  Observe  how  strictly  analogous  the 
cases  are.  You  give  it  as  a  reason  for  establishing  in  Ireland 
colleges  without  tests  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
is  the  Church  of  the  minority.    tTnhappily  it  may  well  be 
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doubted  wliether  tlie  Established  Clmrcli  of  Scotla  nd,  too,  be 
not  now,  thanks  to  your  policy,  th(i  C/luirc!h  of  the  luinority. 
It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  Establinhod  Church  of 
Scotland  are  about  a  half  of  the  whole  i)o]>ulati<>u  of  Scotland ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Established  (.Ihun-li  of  Ireland 
are  not  much  more  tha.n  a  tenth  of  the  whoh^  ]><:>i)ulation  of 
Ireland.  But  the  question  now  bofori*,  us  do(»H  not  concom 
the  whole  poinilation.  It  concerns  only  the  class  which  re- 
quires academical  educa.tiou:  and  I  do  not  lu^sitate  to  say 
that,  in  the  class  which  requii'cs  acjidotni<*a.l  (Mlucation,  in  the 
class  for  the  sake  of  whic-h  universities  (^xisf  ,  th(^  proportion 
of  ixirsons  who  do  not  belong  to  th<3  EstabliHln'd  Ohurc^h  is 
as  great  in  Scotland  as  in  Ireland,  Yon  tell  us  that  secta- 
rian education  in  Ireland  is  ati  evil.  Is  it  less  an  evil  in 
Scotland?  You  tell  us  that  it  is  desirabli^  that  the  rrotestant 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  should  study  iot^n^ihcr  a.t  Cork.  Is 
it  less  desirable  that  the  son  of  a.ti  (*lclor  of  tho  Estiiblished 
Church  and  the  son  of  an  elder  of  tlu^  V'r(H)  ( -hurch  slioulcl 
study  toiJi-ether  at  Edinburj^^i?  You  ti^ll  us  ihut  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  rcHjuii'O  from  a.  Profi^ssor  of  Asf  ronomy  or  Sur- 
<rery  in  CJonnauirht  a  d(»ela.ratiou  ihat  he  be!5i>V(ss  in  the 
Gospels.  On  what  ^n-ound,  fh<^n,  can  you  think  it  reasonable 
to  require  from  every  I*rolcs8<»r  in  >S(*otland  a.  dcclaraiion  that 
ho  apj)roves  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  ti^ovcrnuKnit? 
I  defy  you,  with  a-U  your  in^^ennity,  io  im\  one  artj^vuncnl,  one 
rhetorical  topic,  a<3:a.inst  our  bill  wlu<'h  may  not  he  used  with 
equal  effect  against  your  own  Irish  Ct>llc«rcrt  IHll. 

Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  acad^Mnical  Hysti^m  of  fckiot- 
land  which  makes  thes<»  tests  ncccssa-ry  ?  C^crtainly  not. 
The  academical  system  of  Bcoiland  lias  its  p(»cuHarities  5 
but  they  arc  peculiarities  which  arc  not  in  liarnK^ny  with 
these  tests,  pecidiaritics  whidi  jar  with  these  tests.  It 
is  an  error  to  ima<^in(j$  ihat,  by  passinfj^  ihis  bill,  wo  sliall 
establish  a  pnHtedent  whi(*li  will  li^iul  io  a  chan<«;ii  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Univcrsilii»s  of  Ctanibridp^  and  Oxford. 
Whether  such  a  (than(j;;e  be;  or  be  not  di^siniblt^  is  a  question 
which  must  be  decided  <m  ^n*ounds  <juite  distin(»t  from  those 
on  which  we  nmt  otir  case.  J  i^utrcnit  Enj^Iish  ^^entlemeu 
not  to  be  misled  by  the  word  Univtu*siiy.  That  word  me^ms 
two  different  thinf^-s  on  the  two  different  sidi^a  of  the  Tweed. 
The  academical  authorities  at  Caml)rid^'(j  and  Oxford  stand 
in  a  paretital  relation  to  tla*  student  Th(*y  undertiike,  not 
merely  to  instruct  him  in  philolo<jfy,  p^eometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, but  to  form  his  rcli^^ions  o])inions,  and  to  watch  over 
his  morals.   He  is  to  be  bred  a  Church  num.   At  Cambridge 
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he  cannot  graduate,  at  Oxford,  I  believe,  he  cannot  matricn- 
late,  without  declaring  himself  a  Churchman.  The  College 
is  a  large  family.  An  undergraduate  is  lodged  either  -within 
the  gates,  or  in  some  private  house  licensed  and  regulated  by 
the  academical  authorities.  He  is  required  to  attend  public 
worship  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England 
several  times  every  week.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  ofiELcer  to 
note  the  absence  of  young  men  from  divine  service,  of  another 
to  note  their  absence  from  the  public  table,  of  another  to 
report  those  who  return  home  at  unseasonably  late  hours. 
An  academical  police  j)ai'ades  the  streets  at  night  to  seize 
upon  any  unlucky  reveller  who  may  be  found  drunk  or  in 
bad  company.  There  are  punishments  of  various  degrees  for 
irregularities  of  conduct.  Sometimes  the  offender  has  to 
learn  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  sometimes  he  is 
confined  to  his  college  5  sometimes  he  is  publicly  reprimanded : 
for  grave  offences  he  is  rusticated  or  expelled.  Kow,  Sir, 
whether  this  system  be  good  or  bad,  eflBcient  or  inefficient,  I 
wiU  not  now  inquire.  This  is  evident ;  that  religious  tests 
are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  such  a  system.  Christ  Church 
and  King's  College  undertake  to  instruct  every  young  man 
who  goes  to  them  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  see  that  he  regularly  attends  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Whether  this  ought  to  be  so,  I  repeat, 
I  will  not  now  inquire :  but,  while  it  is  so,  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  to  require  from  the  rulers  of  Christ 
Church  and  King's  College  some  declaration  that  they  are 
themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  character  of  the  Scotch  universities  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. There  you  have  no  functionaries  resembhng  the  Vice 
Chancellors  and  Proctors,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  Tutors,  and 
Deans,  whom  I  used  to  cap  at  Cambridge.  There  is  no 
chapel  5  there  is  no  academical  authority  entitled  to  ask  a 
young  man  whether  he  goes  to  the  parish  church  or  the 
Quaker  meeting,  to  synagogue  or  to  mass.  With  his  moral 
conduct  the  university  has  nothing  to  do.  The  Principal  and 
the  whole  Academical  Senate  cannot  put  any  restraint,  or 
inflict  any  punishment,  on  a  lad  whom  they  may  see  lying 
dead  drunk  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh.  In  truth,  a 
student  at  a  Scotch  university  is  in  a  situation  closely  re- 
sembEng  that  of  a  medical  studeiit  in  London.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  youths  in  London  who  attend  St.  G-eorge's 
Hospital,  or  St.  BaiH^holomew's  Hospital.  One  of  these  youths 
naay  also  go  to  Albemarle  Street  to  hear  Mr,  Earadny  lecture 
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on  cliemistrj^,  or  to  Willis's  rooms  to  hoar  Mr.  Carlylo  lec- 
ture ou  German  literature.  On  the  Sunday  lie  ^ooh  pcrliaps 
to  church.,  perhaps  to  the  Eonian  Catholic  chapol,  perhaps  to 
the  Tabernacle,  perhaps  nowhere.  None  of  the  <,n^n{loi)ioit 
whose  lectures  he  has  attended  duriniLr  the  week  Inxs  the 
smallest  right  to  tell  him  whore  he  shall  worship,  or  to 
punish  him  lor  gambling  in  hells,  or  tippling  in  cider  celhirs. 
Surely  we  must  all  feel  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  require  Mr.  Faraday  and  Mr.  (Jarlyle  io  KubH(»ribo  a 
'confession  of  faith  before  they  ]ectnn»;  and  in  wluit  does 
their  situation  differ  from  th(^  situation  of  iho  S(»otch  pro- 
fessor ? 

In  the  peculiar  character  of  iho.  Seoich  nu I V(n-sili(*s,  there- 
fore, I  find  a  strong  reason  for  the.  pn.HHing  of  this  bill.  I 
find  a  reason  stronger  still  wlum  1  look  ni  the  terms  of  the 
engagements  whicli  exist  betwet^n  the  KngliBh  and  Scotch 
nations. 

Some  gentlemen,  I  see,  think  that  T  am  vf^iituring  on  dan- 
gerous ground.  We  have  been  told,  in,  coni{<lent  tones,  that, 
if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  sha.ll  eoniniit  a  grofis  breacli  of  public 
fiiith,  we  shall  violate  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  tlie  Act  of 
Security.  With  equa.l  eonfidexn'(%  and  -with  <»onlidenee  much 
better  gixmnded,  I  ailirm  thai;  tint  '.rreaty  of  Union  and  the 
Act  of  Secui'ity  not  only  do  not  oblig<^  m  to  Y(\]ovt  this  bill, 
but  do  oblige  us  to  pass  this  hill,  or  some  bill  nearly  re- 
sembling this. 

This  proposition  seems  to  b(»  r<*garded  by  the  Ministers  as 
paradoxical:  but  1  nnd<»rtak(^  to  j^rovn  it  by  the  j>lainest  and 
fairest  argiunent.  1  sliall  rescu'fc  to  no  chicanery.  If  I  did 
think  that  the  safety  of  the  conunonwrultli  required  that  we 
should  violate  the  Treaty  of  Union,  I  wotdd  violate  it  openly^ 
and  defend  my  conduct  on  the  grotnid  of  nceesslly.  It  may, 
in  a-n  extreme  case,  be  our  duty  iu  break  our  c(»nipa<-ls,  Jt 
never  can  be  oiu*  duty  to  quibble  tlutm  away.  What  I  aay  is 
that  the  Treaty  of  Union,  constrntHl,  n<»t  with  the  fl\d)tlety  of 
a  pettifogger,  but  according  to  the  apirit,  binds  ns  to  pass 
this  bill  or  some  simihir  bill. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Union  it  was  covenanted  that  no  person 
should  bo  a  teacher  or  ojffico  bearer  in  the  Scotch  Universities 
who  should  not  declare  that  he  conformed  to  the  worship 
and  polity  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  What 
Church  was  meant  by  the  two  contmcting  parties  P  What 
Church  was  meant,  more  especially,  by  the  party  to  the  side 
of  which  we  ought  always  to  l(»an,  I  mean  the  weaker  party  ? 
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Surely  the  Clmrch.  established  in  1707,  wlieii  the  Union  took 
place.  Is,  then,  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  at  the  present  mo- 
ment constituted,  on  all  points  which  the  members  of  that 
Church  think  essential,  exactly  as  it  was  constituted  in  1707  ? 
Most  assuredly  not. 

Every  person  who  knows  anything*  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland  knows  that,  ever  since  the  Eeformation, 
the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians  of  that  country  have  held 
that  congregations  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  appointment 
of  their  ministers.  This  principle  is  laid  down  most  dis- 
tinctly in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox.  It  is  laid  down,  though  not  quite  so  strongly,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  Andrew  Melville. 
And  I  beg  gentlemen,  English  gentlemen,  to  observe  that  in 
Scotland  this  is  not  regarded  as  a  matter  of  mere  expediency. 
All  staunch  Presbyterians  think  that  the  flock  is  entitled, 
jure  divino,  to  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  pastor,  and 
that  to  force  a  pastor  on  a  parish  to  which  he  is  unacceptable 
is  a  sin  as  much  forbidden  by  the  Word  of  God  as  idolatry 
or  perjury.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  the  highest  of  our  high  churchmen  at  Oxford  cannot 
attach  more  importance  to  episcopal  government  and  epis- 
copal ordination  than  many  thousands  of  Scotchmen,  shrewd 
men,  respectable  men,  men  who  fear  God  and  honor  the 
Queen,  attach  to  this  right  of  the  people. 

When,  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  the  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship and  discipline  were  established  in  Scotland,  the  question 
of  patronage  was  settled  by  a  compromise,  which  was  far  in- 
deed from  satisfying  men  of  extreme  opinions,  but  which  was 
generally  accepted.  An  Act,  passed  at  Edinburgh  in  1690, 
transferred  what  we  should  call  in  England  the  advowsons 
from  the  old  patrons  to  parochial  councils,  composed  of  the 
elders  and  the  Protestant  landowners.  This  system,  however 
imperfect  it  might  appear  to  such  rigid  Covenanters  as  Davie 
Deans  and  Gifted  GilfiUan,  worked  satisfactorily;  and  the 
Scotch  nation  seems  to  have  been  contented  with  its  eccle- 
siastical polity  when  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  concluded.  By 
that  treaty  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland  was  declared 
to  be  unalterable.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  the 
most  sacred  obligations  not  to  revive  those  rights  of  patronage 
whicli  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had  aboHshed. 

But,  Sir,  the  Union  had  not  lasted  five  years  when  our  an- 
cestors were  guilty  of  a  great  violation  of  public  faith.  The 
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Hstoiy  of  tliat  great  fault  and  of  its  consequences  is  fall  of 
iaterest  and  instruction.  The  wrong  was  committed  Kastily^, 
and  witi  contumelious  levity.  The  offenders  were  doubtless 
far  from  foreseeing  that  their  offence  would  Tbe  visited  on  the 
third  and  the  fourth  generation ;  that  we  should  be  paying  in 
1845  the  penalty  of  what  they  did  in  1712.  sj 

In  1712,  Sir,  the  Whigs,  who  were  the  chief  authors  of  the 
Union,  had  been  driven  from  power.  The  prosecution  of  Sa- 
cheverell  had  made  them  odious  to  the  nation.  The  general 
.election  of  1710.  had  gone  against  them.  Tory  statesmen 
wer0  ia  office.  Tory  squires  formed  more  than  five-sixths  of 
this  House.  The  party  which  was  uppermost  thought  that 
England  had,  in  1707,  made  a  bad  bargain,  a  bargain  so  bad 
that  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  binding.  The  guarantee 
,  so  solemnly  given  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  a  subject  of 
loud  and  bitter  complaint.  The  Ministers  hated  that  Church 
much ;  and  their  chief  supporters,  the  country  gentlemen  and 
coiuitry  clergymen  of  England,  hated  it  still  more.  !N*umerous 
petty  insults  were  offered  to  the  opinions,  or,  if  you  please, 
the  prejudices  of  the  Presbyterians.  At  length  it  was , deter- 
mined to  go  further,  and  to  restore,  to  the  old  patrons  those 
rights  which  had  been  taken  away  in  1690.  A  biU  was 
brought  into  this  House,  the  history  of  which  you  may  trace 
ID,  our  Journals.  Some  of  the  entries  are  very  significant.  In 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  the  Tory  majority  would  not  hear 
of  delay.  The  Whig  minority  struggled  hard,  appealed  to 
.the  Act  of  Union  and  the  Act  of  Security,  and  insisted  on 
-haying  both  those  Acts  read  at  the  table.  The  bill  passed  this 
.  House,  however,  before  the  people  of  Scotland  knew  that  it 
had  been  brought  in.  Tor  there  were  then  neither  reporters 
nor  raifroads ;  and  intelligence  from  Westminster  was  longer 
in  travelling  to  Cambridge  than  it  now  is  in  travelling  to  Aber- 
deen. The  biU  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  the  Church 
of  Scotland  could  make  her  voice  heard.  Then  came  a  peti- 
tion from  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  religion  while  the  GeneralAssembly 
itself  was  not  sitting.  The  first  name  attached  to  that  peti- 
tion is  the  name  of  Principal  Carstairs,  a  man  who  had  stood 
high  in  the  esteem  and  favour  of  William  the  Third,  and  who 
had  borne  a  chief  part  in  establishing  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland.  Carstairs  and  his  colleagues  appealed  to  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  implored  the  peers  not  to  violate  that  Act. 
But  party  spirit  ran  high ;  public  faith  was  disregarded ;  pa- 
tronage was  restored.    To  that  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
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are  to  be  directly  ascribed  all  tlie  scliisms  that  have  since  rent 
the  Clinrch  of  Scotland. 

I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  giving  a  minute  account  of 
those  schisms.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  law  of  patronage 
produced,  j&rst  the  secession  of  1733  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Associate  Synod,  then  the  secession  of  1 752  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eelief  Synod,  and  finally  the  great  secession 
of  1843  and  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church.  Only  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  we  saw^,  with  mingled  admi^-ation  and 
pity,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Church.  Tour 
hmidred  and  seventy  ministers  resigned  their  stipends,  quitted 
their  manses,  and  went  forth  committing  themselves,  their 
wives,  their  children,  to  the  care  of  Providence.  Their  con- 
gregations followed  them  by  thousands,  and  listened  eagerly 
to  the  Word  of  Life  in  tents,  in  barns,  or  on  those  hills  and 
moors  where  the  stubborn  Presbyterians  of  a  former  genera- 
tion had  prayed  and  sung  their  psalms  in  defiance  of  Scie  boot 
of  Lauderdale  and  of  the  sword  of  Dundee.  The  rich  gave 
largely  of  their  riches.  The  poor  contributed  with  the  spirit 
of  her  who  put  her  two  mites  into  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem. 
Meanwhile,  in  all  the  churches  of  large  towns,  of  whole  coun- 
ties, the  established  clergy  were  preaching  to  empty  benches. 
And  of  these  secessions  every  one  may  be  distinctly  traced  to 
that  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  which  was  committed 
in  1712. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  true  history  of  dissent  in  Scotland  ;  and, 
this  being  so,  how  can  any  man  have  the  front  to  invoke  the 
Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Act  of  Security  against  those  who 
are  devotedly  attached  to  that  system  which  the  Treaty  of 
Union  and  the  Act  of  Security  were  designed  to  protect,  and 
who  are  seceders  only  because  the  Treaty  of  Union  and 
the  Act  of  Security  have  been  infringed  ?  I  implore  gentle- 
men to  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  they  and  their  fathers 
have  acted  towards  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  First  you 
"bind  yourselves  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  maintain 
unaltered  their  Church  as  it  was  constituted  in  1707.  Five 
years  later  you  alter  the  constitution  of  their  Church  in 
a  point  regarded  by  them  as  essertial.  In  consequence  of 
your  breach  of  faith  secession  after  secession  takes  place,  till 
at  length  the  Church  of  the  State  ceases  to  be  the  Church  of 
the  people.  Then  you  begin  to  be  squeamish.  Then  those 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  which,  when  they  really  were 
obligatory,  you  outrageously  violated,  now  when  they  are  no 
longer  obligatory,  now  when  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to 
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observe  them  a.ccording  to  tlie  spirit,  are  roprosi^nlcMl  as  in- 
violable. You  jBrst,  by  brealcing  }X)ur  word,  turn  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Churchmen  into  Dissenters ;  and  then  you  punish 
them  for  being  Dissenters,  because,  forsootli,  you  never  break 
your  word.  If  your  consciences  really  arc  so  tender,  why  do 
you  not  repeal  the  Act  of  1712  P  Why  <1()  you  not  put  the 
Church  of  Scotland  back  into  the  same  sitnatio)!  in  which  she 
was  in  1707?  We  have  had  occasion  ^nore  ilian  once  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  to  admii^e  the  caHuiHtical  skill  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  But  I  must  say  that  even  iheir  scruple 
about  slavegrown  sugar,  though  that  scruide  in  th(^  laughing- 
stock of  all  Europe  and  all  America.,  is  resi)oct  able  when  com- 
pared with  their  scruple  about  the  Treaty  of  Union.  Is  there 
the  slightest  doubt  that  every  compact  ou^ht  to  In*  (construed 
according  to  the  sense  in  wlxich  it  was  understood  by  those 
who  made  it?  And  is  there  the  sliglitest  doubt  a*s  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  compact  between  Enghmd  and  Scotland 
was  understood  by  those  who  made  it?  Supposes  that  we 
could  call  up  from  their  graves  the  IVenbyteriau  divines  who 
then  sate  in  the  Gcnera.l  Assembly.  Suppost^  that  wo  could 
call  up  Cai'stairs  ;  that  we  could  call  up  }i(KMic>n,  ihc  aullior  of 
the  Fourfold  State  ;  that  wo  coxild  relates  tx)  Wmn  i\n\  history 
of  the  ecclesiastica-l  nn'olutions  which  hav<%  Hin<*o  tlu^ir  time, 
taken  place  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  w(^  could  ihen  ask  them, 
"Is  the  Established  Church,  or  is  tlio  Vive  (^htirch,  identical 
witli  the  Church  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Union?'*  Is 
it  not  quite  certain  what  thtur  a-nswer  would  hi\'?  Tlioy  would 
say,  "Our  Church,  the  Church  which  you  promiscMl  to  main- 
tain unalterable,  was  not  the  Church  which  yon  protecjt,  but 
the  Church  which  you  oppress.  Otu-  C-luuH-h  was  ihi\  Church 
of  Chalmers  and  Brewster,  not  the  (.^liurch  of  lirice  and  Muir." 

It  is  true'.  Sir,  that  the  Presbyt.(»ria.n  disKent^^rs  are  not  the 
only  dissenters  whom  this  bill  will  n^lic^ve.  By  the  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  all  persona  who  refusii  to  dt.^chire  their  approba- 
tion of  the  synodical  polity,  that  is  io  say,  all  persons  who  re- 
fuse to  declare  that  they  consider  (episcopal  goveniment  and 
episcopal  ordination  as,  at  least,  matters  altogether  indifferent, 
are  incapable  of  holding  academical  office  in  Scotland.  Now, 
Sir,  will  any  gentleman  who  loves  the  Churcli  of  England  vote 
for  maintaining  this  law?  If,  indeed,  he  were  bound  by 
public  faith  to  maintain  this  law,  I  admit  that  lie  would  have 
no  choice.  But  1  have  proved,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself, 
that  he  is  not  bound  by  public  faith  to  maintain  this  law. 
Can  he  then  conscientiously  support  the  Ministers  to-iiight? 
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If  he  votes  with,  them,  he  votes  for  persecuting  what  h.e  him- 
self believes  to  be  the  truth.  He  holds  out  to  the  members 
of  his  own  Chui^cli  lures  to  tempt  them  to  renounce  that 
Church,  and  to  join  themselves  to  a  Church  which  he  considers 
as  less  pure.  "  We  may  difPer  as  to  the  propriety  of  imposing 
penalties  and  disabilities  on  heretics.  But  surely  we  shall 
agree  in  thinking  that  we  ought  not  to  punish  men  for  or- 
thodozy. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  dislike 
innovation  merely  as  innovation,  and  would  be  glad  always  to 
keep  things  as  they  are  now.  Even  to  this  class  of  persons  I 
will  venture  to  appeal.  I  assure  them  that  we  are  not  the 
innovators.  I  assure  them  that  our  object  is  to  keep  things 
as  they  are  and  as  they  have  long  been.  In  form,  I  own,  we 
are  proposing  a  change  ;  but  in  truth  we  are  resisting  a 
change.  The  question  really  is,  not  whether  we  shall  remove 
old  tests,  but  whether  we  shall  impose  new  ones.  The  law 
which  we  seek  to  repeal  has  long  been  obsolete.  So  com- 
pletely have  the  tests  been  disused  that,  only  the  other  day, 
the  right  honorable  Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, when  speaking  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Colleges  Bill, 
told  us  that  the  Government  was  not  making  a  rash  experi- 
ment. "Our  plan,''^  he  said,  "has  already  been  tried  at 
Edinburgh  and  has  succeeded.  At  Edinburgh  the  tests  have 
been  disused  near  a  hundred  years.^'  As  to  Glasgow  the 
gentlemen  opposite  can  give  us  fall  information  from  their 
own  experience.  For  there  are  at  least  thi^ee  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  have  been  Lords  Eectors  ;  the  Eirst  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretaries  for  the  Home  Department 
and  the  Colonial  Department.  They  never  took  the  test. 
They  probably  would  not  have  taken  it ;  for  they  are  all  Epis- 
copalians. In  fact  they  belong  to  the  very  class  which  the 
test  was  especially  meant  to  exclude.  The  test  was  not  meant 
to  exclude  Presbyterian  dissenters;  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  not  yet  rent  by  any  serious  schism.  Nor  was 
the  test  meant  to  exclude  the  Eoman  Catholics ;  for  against 
the  Eoman  Catholics  there  was  already  abundant  security. 
The  Protestant  Episcopalian  was  the  enemy  against  whom  it 
was,  in  1707,  thought  peculiarly  necessary  to  take  precau- 
tions. That  those  precautions  have  long  been  disused  the 
three  members  of  the  Cabinet  whom  I  mentioned  can 
certify. 

On  a  sudden  the  law,  which  had  long  slept  a  deep  sleeps, 
has  been  awakened,  stirred  up,  and  put  into  vigorous  action. 
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These  obsolete  tests  are  now,  it  seems,  to  be  exiujted  with 
severity.  And  why?  Simply  because  an  <n'ent  lias  taken 
place  which  makes  thexu  tcui  iimos  as  tinjuBt  and  oppressive 
as  they  would  have  been  formerly,  Th<\v  wen^  Jiofc  required 
while  the  Kstablished  Clmreh  was  ihe  Ohnndiof  the  Jnajority. 
They  are  to  be  required  solely  lxH»auH(»  a  Hec(»Hsioa  ha^^  taken 
place  which  has  made  the  Established  ('hureh  th(^  Church  of 
the  minority.  While  tliey  could  have  done  Vitilv  mischief 
•they  were  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  Tliey  ar(*  now  io  be  used, 
because  a  time  has  come  at  which  they  (*u.um»t.  b(*  uHf»d  witli- 
out  fatal  consequences. 

Tt  is  impossibk*.  ibr  me  to  speak  witlu^ut  indifjfuatiou  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  lead  iu  tlu».  work  of  j)(TH(K'ution. 
Yet  I  must  give  them  credit  nvrcouraj^^'r.  Tlwy  have  selected 
as  their  object  of  attiU'k  no  less  a  man  than  Sir  David  BrinvskT, 
Principal  of  the  Universiiy  of  Saint  AndrewH.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  libel^  as  it  is  ix^clmically  called,  in  whicli  a  IV^'sby- 
tery  of  the  JfistablislKMl  Chundi  demands  that  Sir  Duvid,  for 
the  crime  of  adlun-in^i:  to  thati  <H»ch*siaHtical  iK>liiy  which  was 
guaranteed  to  his  country  by  flic  A(*t  of  Union,  shall  bo  "re- 
moved from  luH  ollice,  and  visit i'<l  wiili  such  other  <Mni8uro  or 
punishment  as  the  lawsof  tlu^  Clnurh  rnjoln,  for  th(^  glory  of 
Godjthe  safety  of  tluUUiurch,  and  the  pv<isp<nniy  of  tlu3  Uni- 
versity, and  to  det<T  otlu^rs  Jiolding  thoHauic  imporfant,  office 
from  C(mimii(iii^Mh(*  like  uir<»nce  in  all  time  coming,  but  that 
others  may  liear  an<l  fear  th(i  dang(*r  and  detriment  of  fol- 
lowing divisive  courKCH."  Yen;  for  tlie  glory  of  (Jod,  the 
safety  of  the  Churelu  and  tint  prosiM^rity  of  tin*  University. 
What  right,  Sir,  havti  the  anthi>r«  of  »ucli  an  iuHtniment  as 
this  to  raise  their  voict's  against  tlu?  inaolenceand  ixit4)leranee 
of  the  Vatican?  Tlu*  glory  of  <Uh1  I  As  to  that,  I  will  only 
say  that  this  is  not  tlui  first.  octraKiozi  on  which  tho  glory  of 
God  has  been  made  a.  })reit^xfc  fur  the  injustice  of  man.  The 
safety  of  the  Church  1  Sir,  if,  which  <il(Hl  forbid,  that  Church 
is  really  possessed  by  tho  evil  spirit  which  actuat<m  this  Pres- 
bytery ;  if  that  Cliurch,  liuviug  nH-iniily  lost  liundrmls  of  able 
ministers  and  hundreds  of  thoUHandH  of  devout  lu^art^rs,  shall, 
instead  of  cndi^aA  oiu'ing,  by  nn'okntms,  and  by  redoubled  dili- 
gence, to  r(*.gain  (hose  whoni  shti  has  <'stran«>:rd,  give  them 
new  provocation !  if  sht^  shall  shurpi^n  againnt  them  an  old 
law  the  edge  of  which  has  l<»ng  rustcil  otf,  and  which,  when 
it  was  first  mad(%  was  madt^  not-  for  h<T<lt»tenee,  but  for  theirs; 
then  I  pronoimce  the  <luys  of  tluit.  i'hurch  numbc^red.  As  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  University,  iw  tliere  a  comer  of  Europe 
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where  men  of  science  will  not  laugh,  when  they  hear  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews  is  to  he  pro- 
moted by  expelling  Sir  David  Brewster  on  acconnt  of  ?x  theo- 
logical squabble  ?  The  Professors  of  Edinburgh  kaow  better 
than  this  Presbytery  how  the  prosperity  of  a  seat  of  learning  is 
to  be  promoted.  There  the  Academic  Senate  is  almost  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  the  bill.  And  indeed  it  is  quite  ceirtain  that, 
unless  this  bill,  or  some  similar  bill,  be  passed^  a  new  college 
will  soon  be  founded  and  endowed  with  that  munificence  of 
which  the  history  of  the  Pree  Church  famishes  so  many  ex- 
amples. Px'om  the  day  on  which  such  an  uaiversity  arises, 
the  old  universities  must  decline.  Now,  they  are  practically 
national,  and  not  sectarian,  institutions.  And  yet,  even  now, 
the  emoluments  of  a  professorship  ax^e  so  much  smaller  than 
those  which  ability  and  industry  can  obtain  in  other  ways, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  eminent  men  to  fill  the  chairs.  And 
if  there  be  this  difficulty  now,  when  students  of  all  rehgious 
persuasions  attend  the  lectures,  what  is  likely  to  happen  when 
all  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  go  elsewhere  for  instruc- 
tion ?  If  there  be  this  difficulty  when  you  have  all  the  worfd 
to  choose  professors  from,  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  your 
choice  is  narrowed  to  less  than  one  half  of  Scotland?  As  the 
professorships  become  poorer,  the  professors  will  become  less 
competent.  As  the  professors  become  less  compei;ent,  the 
classes  will  become  thinner.  As  the  classes  become  thinner, 
the  professorships  will  again  become  poorer.  The  decline 
wiU  become  rapid  and  headlong.  In  a  short  time  the 
lectures  will  be  dehvered  to  empty  rooms:  the  grass  will 
grow  in  the  courts  5  and  men  not  fit  to  be  village  dominies  will 
occupy  the  chairs  of  Adam  Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart,  of 
Reid  and  Black,  of  Playfair  and  Jamieson. 

How  do  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  like  such  a  prospect  as 
this?  Already  they  have,  whether  by  their  fault  or  their 
misfortune  I  will  not  now  inquire,  secm-ed  for  themselves  an 
unenviable  place  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Their  names 
are  already  inseparably  associated  with  the  disruption  of  her 
Church.  Are  those  names  to  be  as  inseparably  associated 
with  the  ruin  of  her  Universities  ? 

If  the  Government  were  consistent  in  error,  some  respect 
might  be  mingled  with  our  disapprobation.  But  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  guided  by  no  principle ;  a  Government  which,  ^ 
on  the  gravest  questions,  does  not  know  its  own  mind  twenty- 
four  hours  together ;  a  Government  which  is  against  tests  at 
Cork,  and  for  tests  at  Glasgow,  against  tests  at  Belfast,  and 
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for  tests  at  Edinburgh,  against  tests  on  tlie  Monday,  for  them 
on  the  Wednesday,  against  them  again  on  the  Thursday, — 
how  can  such  a  Government  command  esteem  or  confidence? 
How  can  the  Ministers  woiider  that  their  uncertain  and 
<5apricious  liberahty  fails  to  obtain  the  ai^phiuso  of  the  Hberal 
party  ?  What  right  have  they  to  complain  if  they  lose  the 
confidence  of  half  the  nation  without  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  other  half? 

But  I  do  not  speak  to  the  Governineiit.  I  speak  to  the 
House.  I  appeal  to  tliose  who,  on  Monday  lant,  voted  with 
the  Ministers  against  the  test  proposed  by  the  honora.ble 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Nort-h  Devon.  I  know  what  is  due 
to  party  ties.  But  there  is  a  mire  so  black  and  so  deep  that 
no  leader  has  a  right  to  dra.g  his  followers  through  it.  It 
is'  only  forty-eight  hours  since  lionorable  gentlemen  wure 
brought  down  to  the  ] louse  to  vote  against  requiring  the 
professors  in  the  Irish  C'olU^ges  to  make  n  declaration  ot 
belief  in  the  Gospel:  and  now  the  same  gentlt^men  are  ex- 
pected to  conic  down  aiul  to  vote  that  no  man  shall  be  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Scottish  (.-olh^go  who  does  not  declare  himself  a 
CaJviuist  and  a  Pri'sbyterian.  Flagruni.  as  is  the  injustice 
wiih  which  the  MiniHt(»rs  Inive  on  this  occaision  treated  Scot- 
land, the  injustice  with  which  ilwy  have  trt^ated  their  own 
supporicrs  is  more  flajj^rant  HtilL  1  call  on  all  who  voted  with 
the  Govenimcni.  on  Monday  io  (^onaider  wlicther  they  can 
consiskntly  and  honorably  voiv  wiih  the  Government  to-night: 
I  call  on  all  mi^nibers  of  tht»  Church  of  Kngland  to  ponder 
well  before  they  make  ii.  penal  to  be  a  nicmber  of  the  Gh\irch 
of  England ;  and,  lastly,  I  call  on  every  nuan  of  every  sect  and 
pai-ty  who  loves  science  and  letters,  who  is  solicitous  for  the 
public*  tranquillity,  who  resp(H-i.H  the  i>ublic  ftiilh,  to  stand  by 
us  in  this  our  hanl  struggle  io  avert  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  Universities  of  Scotland*  I  move  that  Ihis  bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time. 


CORN  LAWS. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  AT 

Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1845. 


The  following  Sj)cccli  was  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  tho  second  of  December,  1845,  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  Her  Majesty  to  open  tho  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  tho  free  admission  of  corn  and  other  food. 

My  Lord  Provost  aitd  Gektlemek, 

YotJ  will,  I  hope,  believe  that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the- 
kindness  with  which  you  have  received  me.  I  only  beg  that 
you  will  continue  to  extend  your  indulgence  to  me,  if  it  should 
happen  that  my  voice  should  fail  me  in  the  attempt  to  address* 
you.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey  your  summons,, 
though  I  am  hardly  equal  to  the  exertion  of  public  speaking, 
and  though  I  am  so  situated  that  I  can  pass  only  a  few  hours 
among  you.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary meeting  or  an  ordinary  crisis.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
great  era  had  arrived,  and  that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  you 
were  entitled  to  know  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  one  who 
has  the  honor  of  being  your  representative. 

With  respect  to  the  past,  gentlemen,  I  have  perhaps  a  little- 
•to  explain,  but  certainly  nothing  to  repent  or  to  retract.  My 
opinions,  from  the  day  on  which  I  entered  public  life,  have 
never  varied.  I  have  always  considered  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  agriculture  as  a  vicious  principle.  I  have  always 
thought  that  this  vicious  principle  took,  in  the  Act  of  1815^ 
in  the  Act  of  1828,  and  in  the  Act  of  1842,  a  singularly  vicious 
form.  This  I  declared  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  stood  for 
Leeds :  this  I  declared  in  May,  1839,  when  I  first  presented 
myself  before  you;  and  when,  a  few  months  later.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne invited  me  to  become  a  member  of  his  Government,  I 
distinctly  told  him  that,  in  ofiice  or  out  of  office,  I  must  vote 
for  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
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But  in  the  year  1841  a  very  peculiar  crisis  arrived.  There 
was  reason  to  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  a  com- 
promise,  which  would  not  indeed  wholly  remove  the  evils  in- 
separable from  a  system  of  protection,  but  which  would  greatly 
mitigate  them.  There  were  some  circumstances  in  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  country  which  led  those  who  were  then 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  moderate 
fixed  duty.  We  proposed  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  a  qxxarter 
on  wheat.  The  Parliament  refused  oven  to  couHider  our  plan# 
Her  Ma-jcsty  appealed  to  the  people.  I  presented  myself 
before  you;  and  you  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  disguised 
nothing.  I  said,  I  am  for  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  corn : 
but  I  think  that,  situated  as  we  are,  we  should  do  well  to 
consent  to  a  compromise.  If  you  return  me  to  Parliament,  I 
I  shall  vote  for  the  eight  shilling  duty.  It.  is  for  you  to  de- 
termine whether,  on  those  terms,  you  will  return  me  or  not." 
You  agreed  with  me.  You  sent  me  back  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  distinct  understaiKliug  that  I  was  to  vote 
for  the  plan  proposed  by  the  (J  oven un(»nfc  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  As  soon  as  the  new  Farruiment  met,  a  change  of 
administration  took  yhm'.  Bvit  it  H(M:MU(mI  to  me  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  supi)(>rt,  wlum  out  of  plact^,  ihat  i>roi>osition  to 
which  I  liad  V>eeu  a  party  when  I  was  in  place.  I  therefore 
did  not  ihink  myself  jiistified  in  voting  for  a  perfectly  free 
tmde,  till  Parlianu»iit  lm\  <l(^cide<l  against  our  fixed  duty,  and 
in  favour  of  Sir  Kobt^rt  \WVh  new  sliding  scale.  As  soon  as 
that  decision  had  hwn  pnuiomuMMl,  I  conceived  that  I  was  no 
longer  bound  by  tlu»  terms  of  iJu*  compromise  which  I  had, 
with  many  misgivings,  eons(»nt<»d  to  otter  tx)  the  agriculturists, 
and  which  the  agriculturists  had  refused  to  accept.  I  have 
evi^r  since  voted  in  favour  of  (»very  ujotion  which  has  been 
made  for  the  total  abolition  of  t  he  <lufieH  on  corn. 

There  hjis  been,  it  is  iruts  somt^  ditft^rence  of  opinion  be- 
tw(^en  me  and  some  of  you.  l)(»Iong(Kl  to  the  same  camp : 
but  we  did  not  quite  a  gnu*  as  to  the  mode  of  (tarrying  on  the 
war,  I  saw  the  imnu»nH(^  strength  of  the  interests  which 
were  aridity ed  against  us.  I  saw  ihat  the  corn  monopoly 
would  last  for  ever  if  thoso  who  d<>fe»uded  it  were  luiited, 
while  those  who  assailed  it  wen*  divi<UMl.  I  sa-w  that  many 
men  of  distinguislied  abilities  and  pat.riotisni,  such  men  as 
Lord  John  Kussell,  Lord  Howick,  I'jord  Moxi)eth,  were  un- 
willing to  relinquish  all  hope  that  the  question  might  be 
settled  by  a  couipromisf  such  us  hud  been  proposed  in  1841. 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  the  help  of  such  men  was  indispensable 
to  us,  and  that,  if  we  drove  from  us  such  valuable  allies,  we 
should  be  unable  to  contend  against  the  common  enemy. 
Some  of  you  thought  that  I  was  timorous,  and  others  that  I 
was  misled  by  party  spirit  or  by  personal  friendship.  I  still 
think  that  I  judged  rightly.  But  I  wiU  not  now  argue  the 
question.  It  has  been  set  at  rest  for  ever^,  and  in  the  best 
possible  way.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  consider  what 
relations  we  ought  to  maintain  with  the  party  which  is  for  a 
moderate  fixed  duty.  That  party  has  disappeared.  Time, 
and  reflection,  and  discussion,  have  produced  their  natural 
effect  on  minds  eminently  intelligent  and  candid.  No  inter- 
mediate shades  of  opinion  are  now  left.  There  is  no  twilight. 
The  light  has  been  divided  from  the  darkness.  Two  parties 
are  ranged  in  battle  array  against  each  other.  There 
is  the  standard  of  monopoly.  Here  is  the  standard  of  free 
trade ;  and  by  the  standard  of  free  trade  I  pledge  myself  to 
stand  firmly. 

Gentlemen,  a  resolution  has  been  put  into  my  hands  which 
I  shall  move  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  That  resolution 
sets  forth  in  emphatic  language  a  truth  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, namely,  that  the  present  corn  laws  press  with 
especial  severity  on  the  poor.  There  was  a  time,  gentlemen, 
when  politicians  were  not  ashamed  to  defend  the  corn  laws 
merely  as  contrivances  for  putting  the  money  of  the  many  into 
the  pockets  of  the  few.  We  must, — so  these  men  reasoned, 
— have  a  powerful  and  opulent  class  of  grandees :  that  we 
may  have  such  grandees,  the  rent  of  land  must  be  kept  up : 
and  that  the  rent  of  land  may  be  kept  up,  the  price  of  bread 
must  be  kept  up.  There  may  stiU  be  people  who  think  thus: 
but  they  wisely  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves.  Nobody 
now  ventures  to  say  in  pubhc  that  ten  thousand  families 
ought  to  be  put  on  short  allowance  of  food  in  order  that 
one  man  may  have  a  fine  stud  and  a  fine  picture  gallery. 
Our  monopolists  have  changed  their  ground.  They  have 
abandoned  their  old  argiiment  for  a  new  argmnent  much  less 
invidious,  but,  I  think,  rather  more  absurd.  They  have 
turned  philanthropists.  Their  hearts  bleed  for  the  misery 
of  the  poor  labouring  man..  They  constantly  tell  us  that  the 
cry  against  the  com  laws  has  been  raised  by  capitalists ; 
that  the  capitalist  wishes  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense 
both  of  the  landed  gentry  and  of  the  working  people ;  that 
every  reduction  of  the  price  of  food  must  be  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  the  wages  of  labour  ^  and  that,  if  bread  should 
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cost  only  half  what  it  now  costs,  tlie  peasant  and  tlie  artisan 
•wonld  be  sunlc  in  wretcliedness  and  do^adation,  and  the 
only  gainers  wonld  be  the  millowners  and  the  moneychangers. 
It  is  not  only  by  landowners,  it  is  not  only  by  Tories,  that 
this  nonsense  has  been  talked.    We  have  lxea.rd  it  from  men 
of  a  very  different  class,  from  demni!^<>}j^\ics  who  wish  to  keep 
np  the  corn  laws^  merely  in  ord<n-  that  the  corn  laws  may 
make  the  people  miserable,  and  that  misery  may  make  the 
people  turbulent.    You  know  how  asHidnously  those  enemies 
of  all  order  and  all  property  have  laboured  to  deceive  the 
working  man  into  a  belief  that  cheap  l>read  would  be  a  curse 
to  him.    IsTor  have  tliey  always  laboured  in  vain.  You 
remember  that  once,  even  in  this  ^reat  and  enlightened  city, 
a  public  meeting  called  to  consider  the  corn  laws  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  deluded  populace.    Now,  for  my  own  part,  when- 
ever I  hear  bigots  who  are  oppcmfMl  to  all  reform,  and  anar- 
chists who  are  bent  on  universal  destiniction,  join  in  the  same 
cry,  I  feel  certain  that  it  is  an  al>«urd  and  mifichievo\ia  cry  j 
and  surely  never  was  thei^e  a  cry  ho  abstird  and  mischievous 
as  this  cry  against  cheap  loaves.    It  seemn  strange  that 
Conservatives,  people  who  proftsss  to  hold  new  tlieoi^ies  in 
abhorrence,  people  who  are  always  ialking  about  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  should  insist  ou  our  rtHM^ving  as  an  mi- 
doubted  truth  a  strangi^  paradox  m^vrr  lu^ai-d  of  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  till  th(^  ninetci'nth  C(»nt.ury.  Begin 
with  the  most  ancinnt  book  (*xtant,  th<^  !iook  of  (-{euesis,  and 
come  down  to  the  parliauientary  dobatt^s  of  1H15  ;  a.nd  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  you  will  find  thai,  on  this  ]>oint,  the 
party  which  affects  profound  rt»vi^n*nce  for  antiquity  and  pre- 
scription has  against  it  the  unanimous  voice  of  thiriy-three 
centixries.  If  there  be  anything  in  whi<'h  all  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages,  Jews,  (hveks,  KomnuH,  Italians,  3^\enchmen, 
Englishmen,  have  a,gnu^d,  it  has  b<»en  this,  that  the  dcarncss 
of  food  is  a  great  evil  to  the  poor.    Surely,  the  arguments 
which  are  to  counterbala-rici^  such  a.  nuiss  of  unthority  ought 
to  be  weighty.    What  then  hit  ihono  arguments  P    I  know 
of  only  one.    If  any  genth^man  is  avquainit^d  with  any  other, 
I  wish  that  he  woidd  connnmii(nito  it  to  us;  and  I  will  en- 
gage that  he  shall  have,  a  Mr  nml  full  hoariug.    The  only 
argument  that  I  know  of  is  this,  that  there  art?  some  countrit\'^ 
in  the  world  where  food  is  cheapt^r  than  in  England,  and 
where  the  people  are  more  miserable  than  in  England. 
Bengal  has  been  mentioned.    But  Pohmd  is  tlie  favourite 
case.   Whenever  we  ask  why  there  should  not  be  a  free 
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trade  in  corn  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Thames,  the 
answer  is,  "  Do  you  wish  our  labourers  to  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  of  the  Vistula  ?  "  Was  such  reason- 
ing ever  heard  before  ?  See  how  readily  it  may  be  turned 
against  those  who  use  it.  Corn  is  cheaper  at  Cincinna,ti 
than  hero ;  but  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  much  higher 
at  Cincinnati  than  here:  therefore,  the  lower  the  price  of 
food,  the  higher  the  wages  will  be.  This  reasoning  is  just 
as  good  as  the  reasoning  of  our  adversaries :  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  not  one  single  cause  that  makes 
nations  either  i>rosperous  or  miserable.  No  friend  of  free 
trade  is  such  an  idiot  as  to  say  that  free  trade  is  the  only 
valuable  thing  in  the  world;  that  religion,  government, 
police,  education,  the  administration  of  justice,  public  ex- 
penditure, foreign  relations,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  wellbeing  of  nations  3  that  people  sunk  in  supersti- 
tion, slavery,  barbarism,  must  be  happy  if  they  have  only 
cheap  food.  These  gentlemen  take  the  most  unfortunate 
country  in  the  world,  a  country  whicli,  while  it  had  an  inde- 
pendent government,  had  the  very  worst  of  independent 
governments ;  the  sovereign  a  mere  phantom ;  the  nobles 
defying  him  and  quarrelling  with  each  other ;  the  great  body 
of  the  population  in  a  state  of  servitude ;  no  middle  class ; 
no  manufactures ;  scarcely  any  trade,  and  that  in  the  hands 
of  Jew  pedlars.  Such  was  Poland  while  it  was  a  separate 
kingdom.  But  foreign  invaders  came  down  upon  it.  It  was 
conquered :  it  was  reconquered :  it  was  partitioned :  it  wns 
xepartitioned :  it  is  now  under  a  government  of  which  I  will 
not  trust  myself  to  speak.  Thi^s  is  the  country  to  which  these 
gentlemen  go  to  study  the  effect  of  low  prices.  When  they 
wish  to  ascertain  the  ejffect  of  high  x>rices,  they  take  our  own 
country ;  a  country  which  has  been  during  many  generations 
the  best  governed  in  Europe;  a  country  where  personal 
slavery  has  been  unknown  during  ages ;  a  country  which 
enjoys  the  blessings  of  a  pure  religion,  of  freedom,  of 
order ;  a  country  long  secured  by  the  sea  against  invasion ; 
a  country  in  which  the  oldest  man  living  has  never  seen  a 
foreign  flag  except  as  a  trophy.  Between  these  two  coxmtriea 
our  political  philosophers  institute  a  comparison.  They  find 
the  Briton  better  off  than  the  Pole ;  and  they  immediately 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Briton  is  so  well  oS  because 
his  bread  is  dear,  and  the  Pole  so  ill  off  because  his  bread  ia 
cheap.  Why,  is  there  a  single  good  which  in  this  way  I 
could  not  iDrove  to  be  an  evil,  or  a  single  evil  which  I  could 
VOL.  via.  A  A 
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not  prove  to  be  a  good  ?  Take  lameness.  I  will  prove  that 
it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  be  lame :  for  I  can  show 
you  men  who  are  lame,  and  yet  mncli  happier  than  many 
men  who  have  the  full  use  of  their  legB,  I  will  prove  health 
■DO  be  a  calamity.  Tor  I  can  easily  liiid  you  people  in  ex- 
cellent health  whose  fortunes  have  been  wi-ccked,  whose 
character  has  been  blasted,  and  who  are  more  mctched  than 
many  invalids.  But  is  that  the  way  in  whiclx  any  man  of 
common  sense  reasons  ?  No  5  tho  question  is :  Would  not 
the  lame  man  be  happier  if  you  restored  to  him  the  use  of 
his  limbs?  Would  not  the  hoaliliy  man  bo  more  wretched 
if  he  had  gout  and  rheumatism  iu  tuldition  to  all  his  other 
calamities?  Would  not  the  Kn^lishina.u  be  better  off  if 
food  were  as  cheap  here  as  in  Poland  ?  Wo\ild  not  the  Pole 
be  more  miserable  if  food  were  as  di^ar  in  Poland  as  here? 
More  miserable  indeed  lie  would  not  long  be  ;  for  ho  woidd 
be  dead  in  a  month. 

It  is  evident  that  the  true  way  of  dt^ii^rmininn^  the  question 
which  we  are  considering,  is  to  compare  tho  state  of  a  society 
when  food  is  cheap  with  the  sta.te  of  that  same  society  when 
food  is  dear ;  and  this  is  a  (iompmnKou  which  wo  can  very 
easily  malce.  We  liave  only  to  recall  io  our  memory  what  we 
have  ourselves  seen  within  the  la^j^t  ten  years.  Take  tho  year 
1835.  Food  was  cheap  then ;  and  the  cuipitaJifit  prospered 
greatly.  But  was  the  labonring  man  miserable?  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  work  was  plentiful,  that  wages 
were  high,  that  the  common  peoi>lo  were  thriving  and  con- 
tented. Then  came  a  change  like  that  iu  Pharaoh's  dream. 
The  thin  ears  had  blighted  tho  full  ears  ;  tho  lean  kine  hod 
devoured  the  fat  kine ;  the  days  of  plenty  were  over ;  and 
the  days  of  dearth  had  u-rrived.  In  1841  the  capitalist  was 
doubtless  distressed.  But  %vill  anybody  iell  me  that  the 
capitalist  was  the  only  sufferer,  or  tho  chi(.*f  sufferer  ?  Have 
we  forgotten  wliat  was  tho  condition  of  the  working  people 
in  that  unhappy  year?  So  visible  was  the  misery  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  that  a  man  of  sensibility  could  hardly 
bear  to  pass  through  them.  Everywhere  he  found  filth  and 
nakedness,  and  plaintive  voices,  and  wasted  forms,  and  hag- 
gard faces.  Politicians  who  had  never  been  thought  alarmists 
began  to  tremble  for  the  very  foundations  of  society.  Pirst 
the  mills  were  p\it  on  short  time.  Then  they  ceased  to  work 
at  all.  Then  went  to  pledge  the  scanty  property  of  the 
aii:izan ;  first  his  little  luxuries,  then  his  comforts,  then  his 
necessaries.  The  hovels  were  stripped  till  they  were  as  bare 
as  the  wigwam  of  a  Dogribbed  Indian.    Alone,  amidst  the 
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general  misery^  tliQ  shop  with  the  three  golden  balls  pros- 
pered, and  was  crammed  from  cellar  to  garret  with  the  clocks 
and  the  tables,  and  the  kettles,  and  the  blankets,  and  the 
bibles  of  the  poor.  I  remember  well  the  effect  which  was  pro- 
duced in  London  by  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  huge  pieces  of 
cannon  which  were  going  northward  to  overawe  the  starving 
population  of  Lancashire.  Those  evil  days  passed  away. 
Since  that  time  we  have  again  had  cheap  bread.  The  capi- 
talist has  been  a  gainer.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  be  a 
gainer.  But  has  he  been  the  only  gainer  ?  Will  those  who 
are  always  telling  us  that  the  Polish  labourer  is  worse  off 
than  the  English  labourer  venture  to  tell  us  that  the  English 
labourer  was  worse  off  in  1844  than  in  1841  P  Have  we  not 
everywhere  seen  the  goods  of  the  poor  coming  back  from  the 
magazine  of  the  pawnbroker  ?  Have  we  not  seen  in  the  house 
of  the  working  man,  in  his  clothing,  in  his  very  looks  as  he 
passed  us  in  the  streets,  that  he  was  a  happier  being  ?  As  to 
his  pleasures,  and  especially  as  to  the  most  innocent,  the 
most  salutary,  of  his  pleasures,  ask  your  own  most  intelligent 
and  useful  fellow  citizen  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  what  sale 
popular  books  had  in  the  year  1841,  and  what  sale  they  had 
last  year.  I  am  assured  that,  in  one  week  of  1846,  the  sums 
paid  in  wages  within  twenty  miles  of  Manchester  exceeded 
by  a  million  and  a  half  the  sums  paid  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1841. 

Gentlemen,  both  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer  have  been 
gainers,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  gainers,  by  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  price  of  bread.  But  there  is  a  third  party,  which 
ought  not  to  have  gained  by  that  diminution,  and  yet  has 
gained  very  greatly  by  it ;  and  that  party  is  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  rnlers  that 
those  whom  they  rule  should  be  prosperous.  But  the  pros- 
perity which  we  have  lately  enjoyed  was  a  prosperity  foi 
which  we  were  not  indebted  to  our  rulers.  It  came  in  spite 
of  them.  It  was  produced  by  the  cheapness  of  that  which 
they  had  laboured  to  render  dear.  Under  pretence  of  making 
us  independent  of  foreign  supply,  they  have  established  a 
system  which  makes  us  dependent  in  the  worst  possible  way. 
As  my  valued  friend,  the  Lord  Provost"^,  has  justly  said,  there 
is  a  mutual  dependence  among  nations  of  which  we  cannot 
get  rid.  That  Providence  has  assigned  different  productions 
to  different  climates  is  a  truth  with  which  everybody  is 
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familiar.    But  this  is  not  all.    Ev^en  in  the  same  climate 
diJfferent  productions  belong  to  different  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion.   As  one  latitude  is  favom-able  to  the  vine  and  another 
to  the  sugar  cane,  so  there  is,  in  the  same  latitude,  a  state  of 
society  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  industry  of  men 
should  be  almost  entirely  directed  towards  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  another  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  should  be  employed  in 
manufactures.  No  dependence  can  be  conceived  more  natural, 
more  salutary,  more  free  from  everything  like  degradation 
than  the  mutual  dependence  which,  exists  between  a  nation 
which  has  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  land,  and  a  nation 
which  has  a  boundless  command  of  machinery;  between  a 
nation  whose  business  is  to  turn  deserts  into  corn  fields,  and 
a  nation  whose  business  is  to  increase  tenfold  by  ingenious 
processes  the  value  of  the  fleece  and  of  the  rude  iron  ore. 
Even  if  that  dependence  were  less  beneficial  than  it  is,  we 
must  submit  to  it;  for  it  is  inevitable.    Make  what  laws 
I  we  will,  we  must  be  dependent  on  other  countries  for  a  large 
part  of  our  food.    That  point  was  decided  when  England 
ceased  to  be  an  exporting  country v'Eor,  gentlemen,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  none  but  a  country  which  ordinarily  ex- 
ports food  can  be  independent  of  foreign  supplies.    If  a 
manufacturer  determines  to  produce  ten  thousand  pair  of 
stockings,  he  will  produce  the  ten  thousand,  and  neither 
more  nor  less.    But  an  agriculturist  cannot  determine  that 
he  wiQ  produce  ten  thousand  quarters  of  corn,  and  neither 
more  nor  less.    That  he  may  be  sure  of  having  ten  thousand 
quarters  in  a  bad  year,  he  must  sow  such  a  quantity  of  land 
that  he  wiU  have  much  more  than  ten  thousand  in  a  good 
year.    It  is  evident  that,  if  our  island  does  not  in  ordinary 
years  produce  many  more  quarters  than  we  want,  it  will  in 
bad  years  produce  fewer  quarters  than  we  want.    And  it  is 
equally  evident  that  our  cultivators  will  not  produce  more 
quarters  of  com  than  we  want,  unless  they  can  export  the 
surplus  at  a  profit.    ISTobody  ventures  to  tell  us  that  Great 
Britain  can  be  ordinarily  an  exporting  country.    It  follows 
that  we  must  be  dependent ;  and  the  only  question  is.  Which 
is  the  best  mode  of  dependence  ?    That  question  it  is  not 
difficult  to  answer.    Go  to  Lancashire;  see  that  multitude  of 
cities,  some  of  them  equal  in  size  to  the  capitals  of  large 
kingdoms.    Look  at  the  warehouses,  the  machinery,  the 
canals,  the  raUways,  the  docks.    See  the  stir  of  that  hive 
of  human  beings  busily  employed  in  making,  packing,  con- 
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veying  stiiffs  wliich  are  to  be  worn  in  Canada  and  Caffiraria, 
in  Chili  and  Java.  Ton  naturally  ask,  How  is  this  immense 
population,  collected  on  an  area  whicli  will  not  yield  food  for 
one  tenth  part  of  them^  to  be  nourished?  But  change  the 
scene.  Go  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  there  you  will  see  another 
species  of  industry,  equally  extensive  and  equally  jlourishing. 
Tou  win  see  the  wilderness  receding  fast  before  the  advancing 
tide  of  life  and  civilisation,  vast  harvests  waving  round  the 
black  stumps  of  what  a  few  months  ago  was  a  pathless 
forest,  and  cottages,  barns,  mills,  rising  amidst  the  haunts  of 
the  wolf  and  the  bear.  Here  is  more  than  enough  com  to 
feed  the  artisans  of  our  thickly  peopled  island  5  and  most 
gladly  would  the  grower  of  that  corn  exchange  it  for  a  Shef- 
field knife,  a  Birmingham  spoon,  a  warm  coat  of  Leeds 
woollen  cloth,  a  light  dress  of  Manchester  cotton.  But  this 
exchange  our  rulers  prohibit.  They  say  to  our  manufac- 
tm-iag  population^  "  Tou  would  willingly  weave  clothes  for 
the  people  of  America,  and  they  would  gladly  sow  wheat  for 
you ;  but  we  prohibit  this  intercourse.  We  condemn  both 
your  looms  and  their  ploughs  to  inaction.  We  will  compel  you 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  stinted  meal.  We  wiU  compel 
those  who  would  gladly  be  your  purveyors  and  your  cus- 
tomers to  be  your  rivals.  We  will  compel  them  to  turn 
manufactarers  in  self  defence  3  and  when,  in  close  imitation 
of  us,  they  impose  high  duties  on  British  goods  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  produce,  we  will,  in  our  speeches  and 
despatches,  express  wonder  and  pity  at  their  strange  igno- 
rance of  political  economy." 

Such  has  been  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  5  bni; 
it  has  not  yet  been  fairly  brought  to  the  trial.  Good  harvests 
have  prevented  bad  laws  from  producing  their  fall  effect. 
The  Government  has  had  a  run  of  luck;  and  vulgar  ob- 
servers have  mistaken  luck  for  wisdom.  But  such  runs  of 
luck  do  not  last  for  ever.  Providence  will  not  always  send 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine  just  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  save  the  reputation  of  shortsighted  statesmen. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  beheve  that  evil  days  are  ap- 
proachiQg.  On  such  a  subject  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  avoid 
exaggeration ;  and  I  shall  do  so.  1  observe  that  the  writers, 
— wretched  writers  they  are, — who  defend  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, assert  that  there  is  no  probabiHty  of  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  that  the  Whigs 
and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  are  busily  engaged  in  cir- 
culating false  reports  for  the  vile  purpose  of  raising  a  panic 
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Now,  gentlemen,  it  sliall  not  be  in  tlie  power  of  anybody  to 
throw  any  sucli  imputation  on  mo ;  foi*  I  sliall  describe  our 
prospects  in  the  words  of  the  Ministers  themselves.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  letter  in  which  Sir  Thomas  FrS^mantlc,  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  asks  for  information  touching  the  potato 
crop  in  that  eoiuitry.  His  words  are  tlu^Ho.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  seekinpf  to  learn  the  opinitvn  of  judges  and 
well  informed  persouB  in  every  pai-t  of  Jrolan<l  t'<^garding  the 
probability  of  the  supply  being  Huffieient  i\\v  th(^  support  of 
the  people  during  the  ensuing  winter  and  sj>ring,  provided 
care  be  taken  in  ]>r<»H(Tving  the  stocky  *^nd  economy  used  in 
its  consumption."  H(m\  you  will  observ<\  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  nupply  is  not  sutticiont  for  a.  year's  con- 
sumption: it  is  taken  for  granted  that,  without  am)  and 
economy,  the  supply  will  not  last  to  the  end  of  the  spring ; 
and  a  doubt  is  expr(^ss<Ml  whethor,  with  can^  and  <\'(>noniy, 
the  supply  will  last  ev(ni  (lirongli  wintiU*.  In  this  letter 
the  Ministers  of  tlio  C-rown  t(»ll  TtH  tbat  fanrin<»  is  close  at 
hand;  and  yet,  wIk^u  this  l(^tt('r  was  writi^^ti,  ih(^  duty  on 
foreign  corn  was  .sin'<'!itt»en  HhilHngH  u.  (luax-ten  la  it  neces- 
sary to  say  mor<'  alxuit  tlu»  ni(*ntH  of  ilio  nliding  Hca.l(iV  Wo 
were  assured  that  ihiH  wondfTful  pif^ce  of  niacliinery  would 
secure  us  against  all  <langer  of  Hcan-ity.  Hut  unhappily  wo 
find  that  th(»ro.  is  xi  hit(;li;  the  sliding  Heule  will  not  slide: 
the  Ministers  an*  crying  l<'amim\''  while  thi'i  index  which 
they  themselves  devistul  is  still  pointing  to    Plenty."  . 

And  thus,  Sir,  t  comes  back  \o  the*  n*solution  which  X  hold 
in  my  hand.  A  dear  y<'ar  is  ht^fore  uh.  The  j^rice  of  meal 
is  already,  I  lH}li(^v(>,  half  jih  inu<»h  again  as  it  wa&  a  few 
months  ago.  Again,  unliappily,  wi^  are  able  to  bring  to  the 
test  of  facts  the  <l<K'trin(%  thai,  t  Ik^  dcwnesn  of  food  benefits 
the  labourer  and  injures  (uily  this  <'upit4iliHt.  The  price  of 
food  is  rising.  Aro  wag(»H  rising?  On  tlu*  coiitrary,  they 
are  falling.  Jn  lunnerous  diHtricts  tho  sytapioinK  of  distress 
are  alre^uly  ]>en'rpl ihh^  Tho  nuuiufat^turers  are  alremly  be- 
ginning to  work  sliort  tina*.  WannMl  l>y  r<,»pratc<l  <'xp(»ricnc(», 
they  know  well  what  is  conung,  and  expect  that  J 846  will  be 
a  second  1841. 

If  these  things  do  not  t-t^ach  us  wistlonu  m\  are  piist  all 
teaching.  Twic«.i  in  years  we  have  stH*n  the  price  of  corn 
go  up  5  and,  as  it  went  tip,  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes 
went' down.  Twice  in  the  same  j>eriod  W(^  have  seen  the 
price  of  corn  go  down ;  and,  as  it  went  down,  the  wages  of 
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the  labouring  classes  went  up.  Surely  sucli  experiments  as 
these  would  in  any  science  be  considered  as  decisive. 

The  prospect^  gentlemen,  iS;,  doubtless,  gloomy.  Tet  it  has 
its  bright  part.  I  have  already  congratulated  you  on  the 
important  fact  that  Lord  John  EusseU,  and  those  who  have 
hitherto  acted  on  this  subject  in  concert  with  him.,  have 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  a  fixed  duty.  I  have  to  congratulate 
you  on  another  fact  not  less  important.  I  am  assured  that 
the  working  people  of  the  manufacturing  districts  have  at 
last  come  to  understand  this  question.  The  sharp  discipline 
which  they  have  undergone  has  produced  this  good  effect, 
that  they  will  never  again  listen  to  any  orator  who  shall  have 
the  effrontery  to  tell  them  that  their  wages  rise  and  fall  with 
the  price  of  the  loaf.  Thus  we  shall  go  into  the  contest 
under  such  leading  and  with  such  a  following  as  we  never 
had  before.  The  best  part  of  the  aristocracy  will  be  at  our 
head.  Millions  of  labouring  men,  who  had  been  separated 
from  us  by  the  arts  of  impostors,  will  be  in.  our  rear.  So  led 
and  so  followed,  we  may,  I  thint,  look  forward  to  victory,  if 
not  iu  this,  yet  in  the  next  Parliament.  But,  whether  our 
triumph  be  near  or  remote,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  fail, 
as  regards  this  question,  to  prove  myself  your  true  repre- 
sentative. I  wiU  now,  my  Lord,  put  into  your  hands  this 
resolution,  That  the  present  com  law  presses  with  especial 
severity  on  the  poorer  classes.'^ 
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A  SPEECH 

The  Housb  or  Commons  on  the  22nd  of  Mat,  1846. 


On  the  twcnty-nintli  of  Aj)ril,  184C>,  Mr.  Fioltlcn,  Mcmbor  for  Old- 
liam,  moved  the  second  rending  of  a  Bill  for  limiting  tho  labour 
of  younj[^  persons  in  fuciorioB  to  ton  hours  a  day.  The  debate 
was  adjourned,  and  vftXH  rc^pc^atcdly  rosnmnd  at  hnfr  intervals. 
At  length  on  the  twenfy-se(\)nd  of  May  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
203  votes  to  193,    On  that  day  tho  following-  Hpeech  wan  made. 

It  is  impossible,  Sir,tha.t  I  can  rc^main  Hih^nt  after  the  appeal 
wliieli  lias  been  made  to  me  in  ro  pointed  a  manner  by  my 
hcmorable  friend  the  M<*nilH^r  f<^r  ISheftield.'^  And  even  if  that 
ai>peaJ  had  not  been  made  to  ini%  T  Hhonld  liavo  been  very  de- 
sirous to  have  an  ()p})orlunii y  of  (»xphtinin|^  the  (rronnds  on 
which  I  shall  vote  f<»r  the  necond  readin/j;  of  this  bill. 

It  is,  I  hope,  nnneeesHa-ry  for  me  to  asBuro  my  honorable 
friend  that  I  utterly  diRaj)prc>v(^  of  thowe  asi  xM-sion.s  which  have, 
both  in  this  House  and  out.  of  it,  InHm  thrown  on  the  owners 
of  factories.  For  that  valuubh*  rhwH  of  men  I  have  no  feeling 
but  respect  and  good  will  I  am  convinced  that  with  their 
interests  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  (*spf 'cially 
of  the  hibcmring  chisncss,  are  jusc))aral)ly  bound  up.  T  can 
also  with  i>erfect  sincerity  de<dan5  that  the  vot^  which  I  shall 
give  to-night  will  not  be  a  factious  vote.  In  no  circunistances 
indeed  shoxild  I  think  that  the  laws  of  political  liostility  war- 
ranted me  in  treating  this  quention  as  a  i>arty  question.  But 
at  the  present  moment  I  would  much  nither  stnmgthen  than 
weaken  tho  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  MinisterH.  It  is  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  me  tx>  be  under  tho  necessity  of  opposing 
them.  I  assure  them,  T  assure  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
House  with  wliom  I  am  so  unfortunate)  as  to  differ,  and  espe- 
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dally  my  honorable  friend  tlie  Member  for  Sheffield  who  spoke, 
I  mnst  say^  in  rather  too  plaintive  a  tone,  that  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  obtain  credit  for  hmnanity  at  their  expense.  I  fiilly 
believe  that  their  feeling  towards  the  labouring  people  is  quite 
as  kind  as  mine.  There  is  no  dijfference  between  ns  as  to 
ends :  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  means  t 
and  we  stu'ely  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  points  on  which 
we  differ  without  one  angry  emotion  or  one  acrimonious, 
word. 

The  details  of  the  bill.  Sir,  will  be  more  conveniently  and 
more  regularly  discussed  when  we  consider  it  in  Committee^ 
Our  business  at  present  is  with  the  principle  :  and  the  prin- 
ciple, we  are  told  by  many  gentlemen  of  great  authority,  is 
unsound.  In  their  opinion,  neither  this  biU,  nor  any  other 
bill  regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  can  be  defended.  This, 
they  say,  is  one  of  those  matters  about  which  we  ought  not  to 
legislate  at  all :  one  of  those  matters  which  settle  themselves 
far  better  than  any  government  can  settle  them.  isTow  it  is 
most  important  that  this  point  should  be  folly  cleared  up. 
We  certainly  ought  not  to  usurp  functions  which  do  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  us :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to 
abdicate  functions  which  do  properly  belong  to  us.  I  hardly 
know  which  is  the  greater  pest  to  society,  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, that  is  to  say  a  prying,  meddlesome  government,  which 
intrudes  itself  into  every  part  of  human  life,  and  which  thinks 
that  it  can  do  everything  for  everybody  better  than  anybody 
can  do  anything  for  himself;  or  a  careless,  lounging  govern- 
ment, which  suffers  grievances,  such  as  it  could  at  once  re- 
move, to  grow  and  multiply,  and  which  to  all  complaint  and 
remonstrance  has  only  one  answer:  "We  must  let  things 
alone :  we  must  let  things  take  their  course :  we  must  let 
things  find  their  level."  There  is  no  more  important  problem 
in  politics  than  to  ascertain  the  just  mean  between  these  two 
most  pernicious  extremes,  to  draw  correctly  the  Kne  which 
divides  those  cases  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  in- 
terfere from  those  cases  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
abstain  from  interference.  In  old  times  the  besetting  sin  of 
rulers  was  undoubtedly  an  inordinate  disposition  to  meddle* 
The  lawgiver  was  always  telling  people  how  to  keep  their 
shops,  how  to  tiU  their  fields,  how  to  educate  their  children, 
how  many  dishes  to  have  on  their  tables,  how  much  a  yard  to 
give  for  the  cloth  which  made  their  coats.  He  was  always- 
trying  to  remedy  some  evil  which  did  not  properly  fall  within 
his  province ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  increased  the 
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evils  whicli  lie  attempted  to  remedy.  He  was  so  mucli  sliocked 
l>y  the  distress  insepai-able  from  scarcity  tliat  lie  made  statutes 
against  forestalling  and  regrating,  and  so  tnrned  tlic  scarcity 
into  a  famine.  Ho  was  so  mncli  shocked  by  the  oumiing  and 
liardheartedness  of  moneylenders  that  lie  made  hiws  against 
•usury  5  and  the  consequence  was  tliattho  borrower,  wlio,  if  he 
had  been  left  unprotected,  would  have  got  money  at  imi  per 
cent.,  could  liardly,  when  protected^  gei^  it  at  fifteen  per  cent. 
Some  eminent  political  ]>hi1<)sophrrs  of  the  hiHt  cn^ntury  ex- 
posed with  great  Jibility  the  folly  of  «uch  Ic^giKhition,  and,  by 
doing  so,  rendered  a  great  ficrvicc  to  mankind.  There  has 
been  a  reaction,  a  reaction  which  IniH  doubtless  produced  nuuih 
good,  but  which,  like  most  reactions,  has  not  b(*en  without 
evils  and  da-ngers.  Our  statesmen  cannot  now  bo  accused  of 
being  busybodics.  But  I  am  afraid  t  hat  llioro  is,  m-vn  in  sonie 
of  the  ablest  and  most  upright  among  them,  a.  ten<l(.»ncy  to 
the  opposite  fault.  I  will  givt*  an  instainco  of  what  I  mean. 
"Fifteen  yeurH  ago  itbo.canuun'ident  ihatrailroa^ls  would  soon, 
in  ev(iry  part  of  the  kingdom,  supersi'di^  U>  a  gn^at  extent  the 
old  highways.  TJu^  tracing  of  the  new  routcK  which  wore  to 
join  ail  the  chief  cities,  ports,  an<l  naval  arsenals  of  the  island 
was  a.  matto  of  ihe  liighesi  national  inqjoHanco.  But  un- 
fortunaiely,  those  who  should  have  iwUh\  for  iJie  tia.tion  refused 
to  inttnfert^  (^aiscMpK^nily,  munorons  <pu»HiionH  which  were 
really  public,  <iu<'sii<»nH  wliich  concf»rned  the  public  conve- 
nience, tlio  public  proHi>erity,  tin*  j>ul>lic  setnirity,  wore  tr€ati)d 
£U9  private  questions.  That  ihe  whole  «oeioty  was  interested 
in  having  a  good  sjsiom  of  internul  communication  seemed 
to  bo  forgotten.  Th<^  speculator  who  wanted  a  large  dividend 
on  his  shares,  the  landowner  who  wanted  a  largo  price  for  his 
acres,  obt-tiined  a  full  hrMiui^-,  Bui  nobody  applied  to  be 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  conimnnity.  The  offects  of  that  great 
error  we  ieel,  and  we  whall  nf»t  soon  cease  to  find.  UnlesB  I 
am  greatly  niistalo^n,  we  are  in  <hnigfr(»r  committing  to-night 
an  oiTor  of  the  same  kind.  Tli<»  honox-abki  Member  for  Mont- 
rose"^ and  myhononible  frit»nd  the  Member  for  Hhefiield  tlnnk 
that  the  question  befon*  uh  is  merely  a  question  between  tlic 
old  a^id  the  new  theorit^s  of  conunercc*.  They  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  friend  <if  fn»t*  tmih*  can  wish  the  IjOgislature 
to  interfere  betwet*n  the  capitalist  atul  the  labourer.  Tliey 
say,  "  You  do  not  nntke  a  law  tx)  settle  th«5  price  of  gloves,  or 
the  texture  of  gloves,  or  the  hnigtli  of  credit  which  the  glover 
filiall  give-   You  leave  it  to  hiui  U)  detennine  whether  he  will 
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charge  Liigli  or  low  prices,  whetlier  lie  will  tise  strong  or 
flimsy  materials,  wlietlaer  he  will  trust  or  insist  on  ready- 
money.  Ton  acknowledge  that  these  ai^e  matters  which  he 
ought  to  be  left  to  settle  with  his  customers,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  interfere.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  manage 
his  shop  ill.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  manage  it  ill.  On 
the  same  grounds  on  which  you  leave  the  seller  of  gloves  and 
the  buyer  of  gloves  to  make  their  own  contract,  you  ought  to 
leave  the  seller  of  labour  and  the  buyer  of  labour  to  make  their 
own  contract." 

I  have  a  great  respect,  Sir,  for  those  who  reason  thus :  but  I 
cannot  sec  this  matter  in  the  light  in  which  it  appears  to 
them;  and,  though  I  may  distrust  my  own  judgment,  I 
must  bo  guided  by  it.  I  a-m,  J:  believe,  as  strongly  attached 
as  any  member  of  this  House  to  the  principle  of  free  tradcj 
rightly  understood.  Trade,  considered  merely  as  trade,  con- 
sidered merely  mth  reference  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
contracting  parties,  can  hardly  be  too  free.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  trade  which  cannot  be  considered  merely  as 
trade,  and  which  affects  higher  than  pecuniary  interests. 
And  to  say  that  Government  never  ought  to  regulate  such 
trade  is  a  monstrous  proposition,  a  proposition  at  which 
Adam  Snxith  would  have  stood  aghast.  We  impose  some 
restrictions  on  trade  for  pxirposes  of  police.  Thus,  we  do 
not  sufter  everybody  who  has  a  cab  and  a  horse  to  ply  for 
passengers  in  the  streets  of  London.  We  do  not  leave  the 
fare  to  be  determined  by  the  supply  and  the  demand.  We 
do  not  permit  a  driver  to  extort  a  guinea  for  going  half  a 
mile  on  a  rainy  day  when  tliero  is  no  other  vehicle  on  the 
stand.  We  impose  some  restrictions  on  trade  for  the  sake 
of  revexiue.  Thtis,  we  forbid  a  farmer  to  cultivate  tobacco 
on  his  own  ground.  Wo  impose  some  restrictions  on  trade 
for  tih.e  sake  of  national  defence.  Thus,  we  compel  a  man 
who  would  rather  bo  ploughing  or  weaving  to  go  into  the 
militia  5  and  we  fix  the  amount  of  pay  which  he  shall  re- 
ceive without  asking  his  consent.  Nor  is  there  in  all  this 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  soundest  political  economy. 
For  the  science  of  political  economy  teaches  us  only  that 
we  ought  not  on  commercial  grounds  to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  commerce ;  and  we,  in  the  cases  which  I  have  put, 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  commerce  on  higher  than  com- 
mercial grounds. 

And  now,  .Sir,  to  come  closer  to  the  case  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  I  say,  first,  that  where  the  health  of  the  com- 
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munity  is  concerned^  it  may  be  the  duty  of  tlie  State  to 
interfere  "with  the  contracts  of  individuals  ;  and  to  this  pro- 
position I  am  quite  sure  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
cordially  assent.  I  have  just  read  a  very  interesting  report 
signed  by  two  members  of  that  Government,  the  Duie  of 
Buccleneh,  and  the  noble  earl  who  was  lately  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  wlio  is  now  Secretary 
for  Ireland"^;  and,  since  that  report  was  laid  before  the 
House,  the  noble  earl  himself  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Cabinet,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  By  this  bill  it  is  provided  that  no  man  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  build  a  houjse  on  his  own  land  in  any  great  town 
without  giving  notice  to  certain  Commissioners.  Ifo  man  is 
to  sink  a  cellar  without  the  consent  of  these  Commissioners. 
The  house  must  not  be  of  less  than  a  prescribed  width.  "No 
new  house  must  be  built  without  a  drain.  If  an  old  house 
has  no  drain,  the  Commissioners  may  order  the  owner  to 
make  a  drain.  If  he  refuses,  they  make  a  drain  for  him, 
and  send  him  in  the  bill.  They  may  order  him  to  white- 
wash his  house.  If  he  refuses,  they  may  send  people  with 
pails  and  brushes  to  whitewash  it  for  him,  at  Ms  charge. 
Now,  suppose  that  some  proprietor  of  honses  at  Leeds  or 
Manchester  were  to  expostulate  with  the  Grovernment  in  the 
language  ra  which  the  Government  has  expostulated  with 
the  supporters  of  this  bUl  for  the  regulation  of  factories. 
Suppose  that  he  were  to  say  to  the  noble  earl,  "  Tour  lord- 
ship professes  to  be  a  jfriend  to  free  trade.  Tour  lordship's 
doctrine  is  that  everybody  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  buy 
cheap  and  to  sell  dear.  Why  then  may  not  I  run  up  a  house 
as  cheap  as  I  can,  and  let  my  rooms  as  dear  as  I  can  9  Tour 
lordship  does  not  Hke  houses  without  drains.  Do  not  take 
one  of  mine  then.  Tou  think  my  bedrooms  filthy.  Nobody 
forces  you  to  sleep  in  them.  Use  your  ovm.  liberty  :  but  do 
not  restrain  that  of  your  neighbours.  I  can  find  many  a 
family  wiUing  to  pay  a  shilling  a  week  for  leave  to  live  in 
what  you  call  a  hovel.  And  why  am  not  I  to  take  the  shilling 
which  they  are  wiUing  to  give  me  ?  And  why  are  not  they 
to  have  such  shelter  as,  for  that  shilling,  I  can  aJBEbrd  them  ? 
Why  did  you  send  a  man  without  my  consent  to  clean  my 
house,  and  then  force  me  to  pay  for  what  I  never  ordered? 
My  tenants  thought  the  house  clean  enough  for  them ;  or 
they  would  not  have  been  my  tenants :  and,  if  they  and  I 
were  satisfied,  why  did  you,  in  direct  defiance  of  all  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  free  trade,  interfere  between  us?"  This  reasoning. 
Sir,  is  exactly  of  a  piece  witli  tlie  reasoning  of  the  honorable 
Member  for  Montrose,  and  of  my  honorable  friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield.  If  the  noble  earl  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
defence  for  him,  I  believe  that  he  would  answer  the  objection 
thus  :  hold,"  he  would  say,  ^'  the  sound  doctrine  of  free 
trade.  But  your  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  an  exaggeration, 
a  caricature  of  the  sound  doctrine  ;  and  by  exhibiting  such  a 
caricature  you  bring  discredit  on  the  sound  doctrine.  We 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contracts  between  you  and 
your  tenants,  if  those  contracts  affected  only  pecuniary  in- 
terests. But  higher  than  pecuniary  interests  are  at  stake. 
It  concerns  the  commonwealth  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  should  not  live  in  a  way  which  makes  life  wretched 
and  short,  which  enfeebles  the  body  and  pollutes  the  mind. 
If,  by  living  in  houses  which  resemble  hogstyes,  great  num- 
bers of  our  countrymen  have  contracted  the  tastes  of  hogs,  if 
they  have  become  so  familiar  with  filth  and  stench  and  con- 
tagion, that  they  burrow  without  reluctance  in  holes  which 
woxald  turn  the  stomach  of  any  man  of  cleanly  habits,  that  is 
only  an  additional  proof  that  we  have  too  long  neglected 
OTir  duties,  and  an  additional  reason  for  our  now  performing 
them." 

Secondly,  I  say  that  where  the  public  morality  is  con- 
cerned it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the 
contracts  of  individuals.  Take  the  traffic  in  licentious  books 
and  pictures.  Will  anybody  deny  that  the  State  may,  with 
propriety,  interdict  that  traffic  ?  Or  take  the  case  of  lotteries. 
I  have,  we  will  suppose,  an  estate  for  which  I  wish  to  get 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  announce  my  intention  to  issue 
a  thousand  tickets  at  twenty  pounds  each.  The  holder  of 
the  number  which  is  first  drawn  is  to  have  the  estate.  But 
the  magistrate  interferes ;  the  contract  between  me  and  the 
purchasers  of  my  tickets  is  annulled ;  and  I  am  forced  to  pay 
a  heavy  penalty  for  having  made  such  a  contract.  I  appeal 
to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  as  expounded  by  the  honorable 
gentlemen  the  Members  for  Montrose  and  Sheffield.  I  say 
to  you,  the  legislators  who  have  restricted  my  liberty,  "  What 
business  have  you  to  interfere  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller? 
If  you  think  the  speculation  a  bad  one,  do  not  take  tickets. 
But  do  not  interdict  other  people  from  judging  for  them- 
selves." Surely  you  would  answer,  "  You  would  be  right  if 
this  were  a  mere  question  of  trade  :  but  it  is  a  question  of 
morality.    We  prohibit  you  from  disposing  of  your  property 
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m  this  paxticular  mode,  becaxise  it  is  a  mode  wliich  tends  to 
encourage  a  most  i^ernic-i(  )us  habit  of  mind^,  a  habit  of  mind 
incompatible  with  all  the  qualities  on  which  the  wellbeing  of 
individuals  and  of  nations  dopendn.'' 

It  must  then,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  wlioro  hedth  is 
concerned,  and  where  morality  is  (!0iuM*riuMl,  tho  State  in  jus- 
tified in  intorfcrin<i^  with  the  contracts  of  individualH.  Aud,  if 
this  be  admitted,  it  follows  tliat  tho  caHO  with  which  wo  now 
have  to  do  is  a  case  for  int^irference. 

Will  it  be  denied  that  tlio  health  of  a  largo  part  of  the 
rising  generation  may  be  seriously  att*oct(ul  by  ilm  <K.)iitracts 
which  this  bill  is  intended  t.o  re^julatt*  P  Can  any  man  who 
has  road  the  evidence  which  is  before  us,  vim  any  ma  n  who  has 
ever  observed  young p(M>]>l(s  can  any  man  who  rouK^nlHTS  his 
own  sensations  when  he  was  young,  d<»tibt  Ihat  iwi»lvo  hours  a 
day  of  labour  in  a  factory  is  too  much  for  a  hul  of  thii'tinm  V 

Or  will  it  bo  denied  that  thi«  is  a  (|U(*Ktiou  in  which  public 
morality  is  concernodP  Can  any  onu  doubt,  -  iiou(%  I  tun 
sure,  of  my  friondH  around  me  doubts, — that  (Mlucatiou  is  a 
matter  of  tho  liighest  importanc(^  to  tho  vlrtu<^  and  ha])pine8S 

a  p(H)pIeS^  N(nv  w(^  know  that  then^  <*un  bo  no  (Hlucation 
witlumt  leisure.  Jt  is  evident  that,  aft^cr  (hMlucting  from  the 
day  twelve  hours  for  luhoiu'  in  a.  fa<*tory,  and  tiu^  additional 
hours  nee(\ssary  for  t'Xt^n'ise,  iH»frt»Hhment,  and  repose,  there 
will  not  remain  tim<^  i»noug]i  tor  education. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  shown  that  this  bill  is  not  in  principle 
objectionabli^ ;  an<l  yet  I  hav(^  not  touclnnl  tht^  Htrongest  part 
of  our  case.  I  hol<l  that,  whi»n^  public  health  is  i'on4M»rned, 
and  where  public  m<«'aiity  is  <'one(»rni*d,  the  Ht4ite  may  be 
justified  in  regulating  even  tln^  contmets  of  adults.  But  we 
propose  to  reguhit(4  only  the  (*outnieta  of  infants.  Now  was 
there  ever  a  civilised  society  in  which  the  contnicta  of  infants 
were  not  under  some  rrnrulaUun  V  Is  thero  a  single  member 
of  this  House  who  will  say  that  a  w<?althy  nnnor  of  thirteen 
ought  t<>  bo  at  ]H»rfe<»t  liberty  to  (^xecut:t^  a  convi>yanc<»  of  his 
estate,  or  to  giv(»  a  bond  for  fifty  thousand  j>oundsP  If  any- 
body wcire  so  absurd  as  to  say,  "  What  has  the  Lc^gislature  to 
do  with  tho  nuitter  I*  Why  cannot  you  h^ave  trade  free  ?  Why 
do  you  preti»nd  to  uudei-stand  the  boy's  interest  better  than 
he  understands  itV' —you  would  answer;  "When  he  grows 
up,  he  nuiy  s<(ua!uh*r  his  fortune  away  if  ho  likes :  but  at  pre- 
sent the  atttte  is  his  guardian ;  and  he  shall  not  ruin  himself 
till  he  is  old  enough  to  know  wliat  he  is  about.'*  The  minors 
whom  we  wisli  to  protect  have  not  indeed  large  property  to 
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throw  away:  but  tliey  arc  not  tlie  lews  our  wards.  Tlieir 
only  iiilieritanco,  the  only  fund  tp  which  they  must  look  for 
their  subsistence  through  life,  is  the  sound  mind  in  the 
sound  body.  And  is  it  not  our  duty  to  prevent  them  from 
wastin^^  that  most  precious  wealth  before  they  know  its  vahie? 

But,  it  is  said,  this  bill,  thonorh  it  directly  limits  only  the 
labour  of  infants,  will,  by  an  indirect  0])eration,  limit  also  the 
labour  of  adults.  Now,  Sir,  though  1  am  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  n,  bill  direcitly  hiniting*  the  labour  of  adults,  I  will 
plainly  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  limitation  of  the 
labour  of  adults  would  necessarily  produce  all  those  frightful 
consequences  which  we  have  heard  predicted.  You  cheer  me 
in  viiry  triiunphant  tones,  as  if  I  had  uttered  some  monstrous 
paradox.  Pray,  does  it  not  occur  to  any  of  you  that  the 
labour  of  adults  is  now  limited  in  this  country  ?  Are  you  not 
aware  that  you  are  living  in  a  society  in  which  the  labour  of 
iulults  is  limited  to  six  days  in  seven  ?  ^  It  is  you,  not  I,  who 
maintain  a  paradox  opposi^l  to  the  opinions  and  the  practices 
of  all  nations  and  a,g(^s.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  single  civihsed 
State  since  the  Ix^giuuiug  of  the  world  in  which  a  certain 
portion  of  time  was  not  set  apart  for  the  rest  and  recreation 
of  adults  by  public  authority  P  In  general,  this  arrangement 
has  been  sanctioned  by  religion.  The  Egyptians,  the  Jews, 
the  Greeks,  the  Bomans,  had  then*  holidays :  the  Hindoo  has 
his  holidays :  the  Mussulman  has  his  holidays :  there  are 
holidays  in  the  Greek  Church,  holidays  in  the  Church  of 
Eome,  holidays  in  the  Church  of  England.  Is  it  not  amusing 
to  hear  a  gentleman  pronoxmce  with  confidence  that  any 
legislation  which  limits  the  labour  of  adults  must  produce 
consequences  fatal  to  society,  without  once  reflecting  that  in 
the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  in  every  other  society  that 
exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  there  has  been  such  legislation 
without  nny  evil  consequence?  It  is  true  that  a  Puritan 
Government  in  England,  and  an  Atheistical  Government  in 
France,  abolished  the  old  holidays  as  superstitious.  But 
those  governments  felt  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  insti- 
"tate  new  hoHdays.  Civil  festivals  were  substituted  for  reli- 
gious festivals.  You  will  find  among  the  ordinances  of  the 
Long  Parhament  a  law  providing  that,  in  exchange  for  the 
days  of  rest  and  amusement  which  the  people  had  been  used 
to  enjoy  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  the  second 
Tuesday  of  every  month  should  be  given  to  the  working  man, 
and  that  any  apprentice  who  was  forced  to  work  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  any  month  might  have  his  master  np 
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before  a  magistrate.  The  French  Jacobins  decreed  tliat  the 
Sunday  should  no  longer  be  a  day  of  rest ;  but  they  instituted 
another  day  of  rest,  the  Decade.  They  swept  away  the 
holidays  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  but  they  instituted 
another  set  of  holidays^  the  Sansculottides,  one  sacred  to 
Genius,  one  to  Industry,  one  to  Opinion,  and  so  on.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  the  practice  of  limiting  by  law  the  time  of 
the  labour  of  adults,  is  m  far  from  being,  as  some  gentlemen 
seem  to  think,  an  unheard  of  and  monstrous  practice,  that  it 
is  a  pi-actice  as  universal  as  cookery,  as  the  wearing  of  clothes, 
as  the  use  of  domestic  animals. 

And  has  this  practice  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  per- 
nicious P  Let  us  take  the  instance  with  which  we  tire  most 
famiHar.  Let  us  inquire  what  has  beeti  the  effect  of  those 
laws  which,  in  our  own  cotmtry,  limit  the  labour  of  adults  to 
six  days  in  every  seven.  It  is  quite  tmnecesaary  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  Christiana  bo  or  b(^  not  bound  by  a 
divine  comnutnd  to  observii  th(^  Sunday.  For  it  is  evident 
that,  whether  our  weekly  lioliday  be  of  divine  or  of  human 
institution,  the  eftect  on  the  temporal  interests  of  society  will 
be  exac^tly  tlu^  saino.  Now,  is  there  a  singh*  a  rguuient  in  the 
whole  Speech  of  my  honorablt^  friend  the  Mtnnbcir  for  Sheffield 
which  does  not  tidl  j\ist  as  sti'ongly  against  the  laws  which 
enjoin  the  obsei'vancc  of  the  Sunday  as  against  the  bill  on  our 
table 'P  Surely,  if  his  reasoning  is  good  fi)r  hours,  it  must  be 
equally  good  tor  days. 

He  says, "  If  this  limitation  be  good  for  the  working  people, 
rely  on  it  that  they  will  find  it  out,  and  that  they  will  them- 
selves establish  it  withotit  any  law.^'  Why  not  reason  in  the 
same  way  a.bouf^  the  Siuiday  ?  Why  not  say,  "  If  it  bo  a  good 
thing  for  the  ]>eoi)le  of  Lon<lon  io  shut  i  heir  shops  one  day  in 
seven,  they  will  find  it  out,  and  will  shut  their  shops  without 
a  law  'P Sir,  1  lu*  answer*  is  obvious.  1  have  no  doubt  that, 
if  you  wex^e  to  jx^ll  the  shopkeepers  of  London,  you  would  lind 
an  immense  majority,  probably  a  himdred  to  one,  in  favour  of 
closing  shops  on  the  Sunday;  and  yvi  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  wish  of  th(\  majoriiy  the  sanction  of  a 
law ;  for,  if  there  were  no  such  law,  the  minority,  by  opening 
their  shops,  woxxld  soon  force  the  majority  to  do  the  same. 

But,  says  my  honorable  friend,  you  cannot  limit  the  labom- 
of  adults  xmleas  you  fix  wngt^s.  This  projjosition  he  lays  down 
repeatedly,  assurtm  us  that  it  is  inr()ni-n>v(»rtibl(^,  and  indeed 
seems  to  think  it  self-evident;  for  he  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  prove  it.    Sir,  my  answer  shall  be  very  short. 
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We  have^  during  many  centuries,  limited  tlie  laboni  of  adults 
to  six  days  in  seven ;  and  yet  we  have  not  fixed  tlie  rate  of 
wages. 

But,  it  is  said,  you  cannot  legislate  for.  all  trades;  and 
therefore  you  had  better  not  legislate  for  any.    Look  at  the 
poor  sempstress.    She  works  far  longer  and  harder  than  the 
factory  child.    She  sometimes  plies  her  needle  fifteen,  six- 
teen hours  in  the  twenty-fom\     See  how  the  housemaid 
works,  up  at  six  every  morning,  and  toiling  up  stairs  and 
down  stairs  till  near  midnight.   You  own  that  you  cannot  do 
anything  for  the  sempstress  and  the  housemaid.    Why  then 
trouble  yourself  about  the  factory  child?    Take  care  that  by 
protecting  one  class  you  do  not  aggravate  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  classes  which  you  cannot  protect.    Wh.y,  Sir, 
might  not  aU  this  be  said,  word  for  word,  against  the  laws 
which  enjoin  the  observa-nce  of  the  Sunday*?     There  are 
classes  of  people  whom  you  cannot  prevent  from  working  on 
the  Sunday.    There  are  classes  of  people  whom,  if  you 
could,  you  ought  not  to  prevent  from  working  on  the  Sunday. 
Take  the  sempstress  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said.  •  You 
cannot  keep  her  from  sewing  and  hemming  all  Sunday  in  her 
garret.    But  you  do  not  think  that  a  reason  for  suffering 
Covent  Garden  Market,  and  Leadenhall  Market,  and  Smith- 
field  Market,  and  aU  the  shops  from  Mile  End  to  Hyde  Park 
to  be  open  all  Sunday.    ISTay,  these  factories  about  which 
we  are  debating, — does  anybody  propose  that  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  all  Sunday?    See  then  how  inconsistent  you 
are.    You  think  it  unjust  to  limit  the  labour  of  the  factoiy 
child  to  ten  hours  a  day,  because  you  cannot  limit  the  labour 
of  the  sempstress.    And  yet  you  see  no  injustice  in  limiting 
the  labour  of  the  factoiy  child,  aye,  and  of  the  factory  man, 
to  six  days  in  the  week,  though  you  cannot  limit  the  labour 
of  the  sempstress. 

But,  you  say,  by  protecting  one  class  we  shall  aggravate 
the  sufferings  of  all  the  classes  which  we  cannot  protect.  You 
say  this  ^  but  you  do  not  prove  it ;  and  all  experience  proves 
the  contrary.  We  interfere  on  the  Sunday  to  close  the  shops. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  the  labour  of  the  housemaid. 
But  are  the  housemaids  of  London  more  severely  worked  on 
the  Sunday  than  on  other  days  ?  The  fact  notoriously  is  the 
reverse.  For  your  legislation  keeps  the  pubhc  feelbig  in  a 
right  state,  and  thus  protects  indirectly  those  whom  it  cannot 
protect  directly. 

Will  my  honorable  friend  the  Member  for  Sheflield  main- 
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tain  that  the  law  which  limits  the  number  of  working  days 
has  been  injnrious  to  the  working  pr >pula.tiou  ?  I  am  certain 
that  he  will  not.  How  then  can  he  expect  me  to  believe  that 
a  law  which  limits  the  nnmber  of  working  hours  must  neces- 
sarily be  injurious  to  the^  working  population  ?  Yet  he  and 
those  who  agree  with  him'aJeeni  to  wonder  at  our  dulness  be- 
cause we  do  not  at  once  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  propound  on  this  subject.  They  reason  thus. 
We  cannot  reduce  the  number  of  liours  of  laboxir  in  factories 
without  reducing  tho  amount  of  production*  "Wo  camiot 
reduce  the  amomit  of  px'oduction  witJliout  reducing  the  reiiau- 
neration  of  the  labourer.  Meanwlvile,  foreigners,  who  ai\j  at 
liberty  to  work  till  they  di-op  down  dead  n.t  ihinv  looms,  will 
soon  beat  us  out  of  all  the  marketn  of  the  world.  Wa<>*es 
will  go  down  fast.  The  condition  of  our  WDrking  pec>i)le  will 
be  far  worse  than  it  is  j  and  our  tmwiHc  int<*rferonce  will 
like  the  unwise  interference  of  otu-  aneoHtors  with  tho  deal- 
ings of  the  corn  factor  and  tlu^  money  l<*ntl</r,  incn^iiHe  the 
distress  of  the  very  class  whicli  we  yvinh  io  r(^Iiev(^ 

Now,  Sir,  I  fully  admit  that  then*  miglit  hv  nwh  a  VmuUii  ion 
of  the  houi*s  of  labour  as  would  }vr<>dti<»e  Iho  evil  r<)ns(^(|ii(Mi(:es 
with  which  we  axe  threatened :  nud  ilnn,  no  dcaibt,  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  legislating  witli  gn^nt  oa,u{i<)n,  f'or  feeling  our 
way,  for  looking  well  to  all  the  iletnils  ofiluM  }>ill.    But  it  is 
certainly  not  true  that  every  linutation  of  Iho  hourM  of 
labour  must  produce  these  conseciUiMUH'H.    .And  I  urn,  I  must 
say,  surprised  when  I  hoar  mon  of  <»inin»Mit  abiliiy  and  know- 
ledge lay  dowji  the  proposition  that  a  (linn'nution  of  tlu^  time 
of  labour  must  be  folloAV(Hl  by  a  <Hnnntiiion  <»f  llie  wages  of 
labour,  as  a  proposition  universally  inu\  m  a.  proposition 
capable  of  being  stridly  d<Mnonsi raited,  aH  a  i>rop()Hition 
about  which  there  can  Ik^  no  more  doubt  than  about  any 
theorem  in  Euclid.    Sir,  1  dmy  ih^  truth  of  the  i)rop<»sition; 
and  for  this  plain  reason.    We  luivt^  already,  by  Jaw,  greatly 
tedueed  the  time  of  labour  in  laet(»rios.    Thirty  years  ago 
ihe  late  Sir  ItobertPeel  tol<l  ihe  lIouHe  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  make  chUdren  of  i^ight  ytnirs  of  agc>  f^)il  in  mills 
fifteen  hours  a  day.    A  law  has  Hin<*e  been  mmle  which  pro- 
hibits persons  under  eighteen  yt^arH  of  ag(*,  from  working  in 
mms  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.    That  hiw  was  oppostnl 
on  exactly  the  same  grounds  on  which  the  bill  k^forc  us  is 
opposed.    Parliament  was  told  then,  m  it  is  told  now,  that 
with  the  time  of  labour  the  quantity  of  production  would  de- 
crease, that  with  the  quantity  of  production  the  wages  would 
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decrease,  that  our  mamifacturers  would  be  unable  to  contend 
witli  foreign  manufacturers,  and  tliat  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  instead  of  being  made  better  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature  would  be  made  worse.  Bead 
over  those  debates ;  and  you  may  imagine  that  you  are  read- 
ing the  debate  of  this  evening.  Parliament  disregarded 
these  prophecies.  The  time  of  labour  was  limited.  Have 
wages  fallen?  Has  the  cotton  trade  left  Manchester  for 
Trance  or  Germany?  Has  the  condition  of  the  worting 
people  become  more  miserable?  Is  it  not  uaiversally  ac- 
Imowledged  that  the  evils  which  were  so  confidently  predicted 
have  not  come  to  pass  ?  Let  me  be  understood.  I  am  not 
arguing  that,  because  a  law  which  reduced  the  hours  of  daily 
labour  from  fifteen  to  twelve  did  not  reduce  wages,  a  law 
reducing  those  hours  from  twelve  to  ten  or  eleven  cannot 
possibly  reduce  wages.  That  would  be  very  inconclusive 
reasoning.  What  I  say  is  this,  that,  since  a  law  which  re- 
duced the  hours  of  daily  labour  from  fifteen  to  twelve  lias  not 
reduced  wages,  the  proposition  that  every  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  must  necessarily  reduce  wages  is  a  false  pro- 
position. There  is  evidently  some  flaw  in  that  demonstration 
which  my  honorable  friend  thinks  so  comi^lete ;  and  what  the 
flaw  is  we  may  perhaps  discover  if  we  look  at  the  analogous 
case  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred. 

Sir,  exactly  three  hundred  years  ago,  great  religious 
changes  were  taking  place  in  England.  Much  was  said  and 
written,  in  that  inquiring  and  innovating  age,  about  the 
question  whether  Christians  were  under  a  religious  obliga- 
tion to  rest  from  labour  on  one  day  in  the  week  5  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chief  Eeformers,  both  here  and  on  the 
continent,  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  obligation.  Sup- 
pose then  that,  in  1646,  Parliament  had  made  a  law  that 
there  should  thenceforth  be  no  distinction  between  the  Smi- 
day  and  any  other  day.  Now,  Sir,  our  opponents,  if  they 
are  consistent  with  themselves,  must  hold  that  such  a  law 
would  have  immensely  increased  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  working  man.  What  an  effect, 
if  their  principles  be  soujad,  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
addition  of  one  sixth  to  the  time  of  labour  !  What  an  in- 
crease of  production !  Wliat  a  rise  of  wages  !  How  utterly 
unable  must  the  foreign  artisan,  who  still  had  his  days  of 
festivity  and  of  repose,  have  found  himself  to  maintain  a 
competition  with  a  people  whose  shops  were  open,  whose 
markets  were  crowded,  whose  spades,  and  axes,  and  planes, 
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and  liods,  and  anvils,  and  looms  were  at  Avork  from  morn- 
ing  till  night  on  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year  1 
The  Sundays  of  three  hundred  years  make  up  fifty  years 
of  our  working  days.  We  know  wliat  the  industry  of  fifty 
years  can  do."  We  know  what  ma.rvek  iho  industry  of  the 
last  fifty  years  has  wrought.  The  argumonts  of  my  honor- 
able friend  irresistibly  lead  u«  to  tliis  conclusion,  that  if, 
during  the  last  three  ^ctnituries,  the  Sunday  had  not  been 
observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  we  should  liavo  been  a  fiir  richer, 
a  far  more  highly  civilised  people  than  we  now  are,  and  that 
the  labouring  class  especially  vwould  linvo  beexx  far  better  oft 
than  at  present.  But  does  lie,  docs  any  Member  of  the 
House,  seriously  believe  that  this  would  have  been  the  case? 
For  my  owii.  part,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that,  if  we 
and  our  ancesters  had,  during  the  last  tlireo  centimes, 
worked  just  as  hard  on  the  Suiuluys  as  on  tlie  week  days, 
we^hould  have  been  at  this  motuent  a  poorer  people  and  a 
less  civilised  people  than  wo  are ;  that  there  would  have  been 
less  production  than  there  has  been,  tha.t  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  would  have  been  lower  than  i\wy  and  that  some 
other  nation  woxdd  have  been  now  making  <v>tton  stuffs  and 
woollen  stuffs  and  cxxtlery  for  th(i  whole  worhh 

Of  course,  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  will  not 
produce  more  in  a  week  by  working  seven  days  than  by  work- 
ing six  days.  But  I  very  much  doubt  wlieth(*r,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  he  %v^ll  "generally  have  produced  more  by  working 
..seven  days  a  week  than  by  %vorking  six  days  a  week  ;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  lie  will  have  pro- 
duced much  less  by  working  fi(»v(ni  days  a  week  than  by  working 
six  days  a  week.  In  the  same  manner  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
factory  child  will  products  more,  in  a  singh*  day,  by  working 
twelve  hours  than  by  working  ton  hours,  and  by  working 
fifteen  hours  than  by  working  twf^lve  hours.  But  I  do  deny 
that  a  great  society  in  which  chiidn.Mi  work  fifteen,  or  even 
twelve  hours  a  day,  will,  in  the  lifetime  of  a  gi^n^^ration,  pro- 
duce as  much  as  if  those  childn^u  had  worked  loss.  If  we 
consider  man  merely  in  a  commercial  i>oint  of  view,  if  we  con- 
sider him  merely  as  a  machine  for  the  production  of  worsted 
and  calico,  let  us  not  forget  what  a  ]f>ieco  of  mechanism  he  is, 
how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made-  We  do  not  treat  a  fine 
horse  or  a  sagacious  dog  exactly  a«  we  treat  aspixming  jenny. 
Nor  will  any  slaveholder,  who  has  sense  enough  to  know  his 
own  interest,  treat  his  human  chattels  exactly  a$  he  treats  his 
horses  and  his  dogs.    And  wotdd  you  treat  the  free  labourer 
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of  England  lite  a  mere  "wheel  or  puUey  ?  Eely  on  it  that  in- 
tense labour,  beginning  too  early  in  life,  continued  too  long 
every  day,  stunting  the  growth  of  the  body,  stunting  the 
growth  of  the  njind,  leaving  no  time  JEor  healthful  exercise, 
leaving  no  time  for  intellectual  culture,  must  impair  all  those 
high  qualities  which  have  made  our  counii-y  great.  Tour 
overworked  boys  will  become  a  feeble  and  ignoble  race  of  men, 
the  parents  of  a  more  feeblfe  and  mo^e  ignoble  progeny ;  nor 
will  it  be  long  before  the  deterioration  of  the  labourer  will  in- 
juriously affect  those  very  interests  to  which  his  physical  and 
moral  energies  have  been  sacrificed.  On  the  other  hand,  a . 
day  of  rest  recurring  in  every  week,  two  or  three  hours  of  lei- 
sure, exercise,  innocent  amusement  or  usefiil  study,  recurring 
every  day,  must  improve  the  whole  man,  physically,  morally, 
intellectually ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  man  will  improve 
aU  that  the  man  produces.  Whj  is  it,  Sir,  that  the  Hindoo 
cotton  manufacturer,  close  to  whose  door  the'  cotton  grows, 
cannot,  in  the  bazaar  of  his  own  town,  maintain  a  compe- 
tition with  the  English  cotton  manufactm-er,  who  has  to  send 
thousands  of  miles  for  the  raw  material,  and  wl^o  has  then  to 
send  the  wrought  material  thousands  of  miles  to  market  ? 
Tou  wiU  say  that  it  is  owing  to  the  excellence  of  our  ma- 
chinery. And  to  what  is  the  excellence  of  our  machijiery 
owing?  How  many  of  the  improvements  which  have  "been 
made  in  our  machinery  do  we  owe  to  the  ingenuity  and  patient 
thought  of  working  men?  Adam  Smith  tells  us  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  great  work,  that  you  can  hardly  go  to  a  factory 
without  seeing  some  very  pretty  machine, — that" is  his  ex-' 
pression, — devised  by  some  labouring  man.  Hargraves,  the 
inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny,  was  a  common  artisan. 
Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule  jenny,  was  a  working 
man.  How  many  hours  of  the  labour  of  children  would  do 
so  much  for  our  manufactures  as  one  of  these  improvements 
has  done?  And  in  what  sort  of  society  are  such  improve- 
ments most  likely  to  be  made  ?  Smrely  in  a  society  in  which 
the  faculties  of  the  working  people  are  developed  by  edu- 
cation. How  long  will  you  wait  before  any  negi'O,  working 
under  the  lash  in  Louisiana,  will  contrive  a  better  machinery 
for  squeezing  the  sugar  canes?  My  honorable  friend  seems 
to  me,  in  all  his  reasonings  about  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  nations,  to  overlook  entirely  the  chief  cause  on  which  that 
prosperity  depends.  Wliat  is  it.  Sir,  that  makes  the  great 
difference  between  country  and  country?  Not  the  exuber- 
ance of  soil ;  not  the  mildness  of  climate ;  not  mines,  nor 
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hayens,  nor  rivers.  These  things  are  indeed  valuable  when 
put  to  their  proper  nse  by  Imman  intelligence :  but  human 
intelligence  can  do  much  without  them ;  and  they  without 
human  intelligence  can  do  nothing.  They  exist  in  the  highest 
degree  in  regions  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and 
squalid,  and  barbai-ous,  and  naked,  and  starving;  while  on 
sterile  rocks,  amidst  miwholesome  marshes,  and  under  incle- 
ment skies,  may  be  found  immense  populations,  well  fed,  well 
lodged,  well  clad,  well  governed.  Nature  meant  Egypt  and 
Sicily  to  bo  the  gardens  of  the  world.  They  once  were  so. 
Is  it  anything  in  the  earth  or  in  the  air  that  makes  Scotland 
more  prosperous  than  Egypt,  that  makes  Holland  more  pros- 
perous than  Sicily?  No;  it  was  the  Scotchman  that  made 
Scotland :  it  was  the  Dutchman  that  made  Holland.  Look 
at  North  America.  Two  centuries  ago  the  sites  on  which  now 
arise  mills,  and  hotels,  and  banks,  and  colleges,  and  churches, 
and  the  Senate  Houses  of  flourishing  commonwealths,  were 
deserts  abandoned  to  tlie  panther  and  the  bear.  What  has 
made  the  change  ?  Was  it  the  rich  mould,  or  the  redundant 
rivers  ?  No :  the  prairies  were  as  fertile,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Hudson  were  as  broad  and  as  full  thcxi  as  now-  Was  the  im- 
provement the  eftect  of  some  groat  transfer  of  capital  from 
the  old  world  to  the  ncwP  No:  the  emigrants  generally 
caiTied  oxxt  with  tliem  no  more  than  a  pittance ;  but  tliey 
ca.rried  out  the  English  Iieart,  and  hoad,  and  arm ;  and  the 
English  heart  and  head  and  arm  turned  the  wilderness  into 
cornfield  and  (»rchard,  and  the  huge  trees  of  the  primeval 
forest  into  cities  and  fleets.  Mmi,  man  is  the  great  instru- 
ment that  produces  wealth.  The  natural  difference  between 
Campania  and  Si>itzbergen  is  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  difference  between  a  country  inhabited  by  men  full  of 
bodily  and  mental  vigour,  and  a  countiy  inhabited  by  men 
smxk  in  bodily  and  mentiil  decropitud(^  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  not  poorer  but  richer,  because  wo  have,  through  many 
ages,  roHted  from  our  labour  one  da.y  in  stiven.  That  day  is 
not  luHt.  While  industry  ib  suspt>nd(Hl,  while  the  plough  lies 
in  the  furrow,  while  the  Exchanges  in  silent,  while  no  smoke 
ascends  from  the  iactoxy,  a  process  is  going  on  quite  as  im- 
portant to  the  wealth  of  nations  jis  any  process  which  is  per- 
formed on  more  busy  days.  Man,  the  machine  of  machines, 
the  machine  rompurf^d  with  which  all  the  contrivances  of  the 
Watts  and  the  Arkwi-ights  are  worthless,  is  repairing  and 
winding  up,  so  that  he  returns  to  his  labours  on  the  Monday 
with  clearer  intellect,  with  livelier  spirits,  with  renewed  cor- 
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poral  vigour.  Never  will  I  believe  that  what  makes  a  popu- 
lation stronger,  and  healthier,  and  wiser,  and  better,  can 
ultimately  make  it  poorer.  Ton  try  to  frighten  us  by  telling 
us  that,  in  some  German  factories,  the  yoimg  work  seventeen 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  that  they  work  so  hard  that  among 
thousands  there  is  not  one  who  grows  to  such  a  stature  that 
he  can  be  admitted  into  the  army ;  and  you  ask  whether,  if 
we  pass  this  bill,  we  can  possibly  hold  our  own  aga^inst  such 
competition  as  this  ?  Sir,  I  laugh  at  the  thought  of  such 
competition.  If  ever  we  are  forced  to  yield  the  foremost  place 
among  commercial  nations,  we  shall  yield  it,  not  to  a  race  of 
degenerate  dwarfs,  but  to  some  people  preeminently  vigorous 
in  body  and  in  mind. 

For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  approve  of  the  principle  of  this 
bill,  and  shaU,  without  hesitation,  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
To  what  extent  we  ought  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  is  a 
question  of  more  difGiculty.  I  think  that  we  are  in  the 
situation  of  a  physician  who  has  satisfied  himself  that  there 
is  a  disease,  and  that  there  is  a  specific  medicine  for  bhe 
disease,  but  who  is  not  certain  what  quantity  of  that  medicine 
the  patient's  constitution  will  bear.  Such  a  physician  would 
probably  administer  his  remedy  by  small  doses,  and  carefully 
watch  its  operation.  I  cannot  help  thiakitig  that,  by  at  once 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve  to  ten,  we  should 
hazard  too  much.  The  change  is  great,  and  ought  to  be 
cautiously  and  gradually  made.  Suppose  that  there  should 
be  an  immediate  fall  of  wages,  which  is  not  impossible. 
Might  there  not  be  a  violent  reaction  ?  Might  not  the  public 
take  up  a  notion  that  our  legislation  had  been  erroneous  in 
principle,  though,  in  truth,  our  error  would  have  been  an 
error,  not  of  principle,  but  merely  of  degree  ?  Might  not 
Parliament  be  induced  to  retrace  its  steps  ?  Might  we  not 
find  it  difficult  to  maintaia  even  the  present  limitation  ?  The 
wisest  course  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour  from  twelve  to  eleven,  to  observe  the  efPect  of  that 
experiment,  and  if,  as  I  hope  and  beheve,  the  result  should 
be  satisfactory,  then  to  make  a  further  reduction  from  eleven 
to  ten.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which  will  be  with  more 
advantage  considered  when  we  are  in  Committee. 

One  word.  Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  in  answer  to  my  noble 
friend  near  me.*^  He  seems  to  think  that  this  bill  is  ill  timed.  I 
own  that  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  We  carried  up  on  Monday 
last  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  a  biU  which  will  remove  the  most 
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hateful  and  pernicious  restiiction  that  ever  was  laid  on  trade. 
Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  apply,  in  the  same  week, 
a  remedy  to  a  great  evil  of  a  directly  opposite  kind.  As  law- 
givers, we  have  two  great  faults  to  confess  and  to  repair.  We 
have  done  that  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  We  have 
left  undone  that  which  we  ought  to  have  done.  We  have 
i-cgulated  that  which  we  should  have  left  to  regulate  itself. 
We  have  left  unregulated  that  which  we  were  hound  to  regu- 
late. We  have  given  to  some  branches  of  industry  a  protec- 
tion which  has  proved  their  ba.ne.  We  have  witliheld  from 
public  health  and  public  morals  the  protection  which  was 
their  due.  We  have  prcvexxted  the  labourer  from  buying  his 
loaf  whore  lie  could  get  it ,  cheapest  j  but  we  have  not  pre- 
vented him  from  ruining  his  body  and  mind  by  premature 
and  immoderate  toil.  I  hope  that  wo  have  seen  the  last  both 
of  a  vicious  system  of  interference  and  of  a  vicious  system  of 
noninterference,  and  that  our  poorer  countrymen  will  no 
longer  have  reason  to  attribute  their  sufferings  either  to  our 
meddUng  or  to  our  neglect. 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVEEED  AT 

The  Opening  op  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  on  thi 
4th  of  IjToyembee,  1846. 


I  THANK  yoTi^  Gentlemen,  for  tHs  cordial  reception.  1  have 
tLouglit  it  rigM  to  steal  a  short  time  from  duties  not  unim- 
portant for  th.e  purpose  of  lending  my  aid  to  an  undertaking 
calculated,  as  I  think,  to  raise  the  credit  and  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  which  has  so  many  claims  on  my 
gratitude. 

The  Directors  of  our  Institution  have  requested  me  to 
propose  to  you  as  a  toast  the  Literature  of  Britain.  They 
could  not  have  assigned  to  me  a  more  agreeable  duty.  The 
chief  object  of  this  Institxition  is,  I  conceive,  to  impart  Imow- 
ledge  through  the  medium  of  our  own  language.  Edinburgh 
is  already  rich  in  libraries  worthy  of  her  fame  as  a  seat  of 
literature  and  a  seat  of  jurisprudence.  A  man  of  letters  can 
here  without  difSculty  obtain  access  to  repositories  filled  with 
the  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  of  many  nations.  But  some- 
thing was  still  wanting.  We  still  wanted  a  library  open  to 
that  large,  that  important,  that  respectable  class  which, 
though  by  no  means  destitute  of  liberal  curiosity  or  of  sensi- 
bility to  literary  pleasures,  is  yet  forced  to  be  content  with 
what  is  written  in  our  own  tongue.  For  that  class  especially, 
I  do  not  say  exclusively,  this  library  is  intended.  Om*  direc- 
tors, I  hope,  will  not  be  satisfied,  I,  as  a  member,  shall 
certainly  not  be  satisfied,  till  we  possess  a  noble  and  com- 
plete collection  of  English  books,  till  it  is  impossible  to  seek 
in  vain  on  our  shelves  for  a  single  English  book  which  is 
valuable  either  on  account  of  matter  or  on  account  of  manner, 
which  throws  any  light  on  our  civil,  ecclesiastical,  intellectual, 
or  social  history,,  which,  in  short,  can  afford  either  useful 
instruction  or  harmless  amusement. 
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From  STicli  a  collection^  placed  within  the  reach  of  that  large 
and  yaluable  class  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  am  disposed  to 
expect  great  good.  And  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  take  into 
the  acconnt  those  rare  cases  to  which  my  valued  friend,  the 
Lord  Provost,"^  so  happily  allnded.  It  is  indeed  not  impos- 
sible that  some  man  of  genius  who  m^^y  enrich  onr  literature 
with  imperishable  eloquence  and  song,  or  who  may  extend  the 
empire  of  our  race'  over  matter,  may  feel  in  our  reading  room, 
for  the  first  time,  the  consciousness  of  powers  yet  undeveloped. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  our  volumes  may  suggest  the  first 
thought  of  something  great  to  some  future  Burns,  or  Watt, 
or  -irkwright.  But  I  do  not  speak  of  these  extraordinary 
cases.  What  I  confidently  anticipate  is  that,  through  the 
whole  of  that  class  whose  benefit  we  have  peculiarly  in  view, 
there  will  be  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  improvement ;  that 
many  hours,  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  in  folly  or  in 
vice,  win  be  employed  in  pursuits  which,  while  they  afford 
the  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasure,  are  not  only  harmless, 
but  purifying  and  elevating.  My  own  experience,  my  own 
observation,  justifies  me  in  entertaining  this  hope.  I  have 
had  opportunities,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  of 
forming  some  estimate  of  the  effect  which  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  good  collection  of  books  on  a  society  of  young 
men.  There  is,  I  will  ventm^e  to  say,  no  judicious  command- 
idg  officer  of  a  regiment  who  will  not  teU  you  that  the  vicinity 
of  a  valuable  Hbrary  will  improve  perceptibly  the  whole 
character  of  a  mess.  I  weU  knew  one  eminent  military 
servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  man  of  great  and 
various  accomplishments,  a  man  honorably  distinguished  both 
in  war  and  in  diplomacy,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  some  of  the  greatest  generals  and  statesmen  of  our  time. 
When  I  asked  him  how,  having  left  his  country  while  still  a 
boy,  and  haviug  passed  his  youth  at  military  stations  in  India, 
he  had  been  able  to  educate  himself,  his  answer  was,  that  he 
had  been  stationed  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  an  excellent 
library,  that  he  had  been  allowed  firee  access  to  the  books, 
and  that  they  had,  at  the  most  critical  time  of  his  life,  de- 
cided his  character,  and  saved  him  from  beiag  a  mere  smokr- 
iog,  cardplaynig,  punchdrinking  lounger. 

Some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such 
iustitutions  as  ours  have  been  so  happily  and  completely  re- 
futed by  my  friend  the  Lord  Provost,  ,  and  by  the  Most  Eev- 
erend  Prelate,  who  has  honored  us  with  his  presence  this 

*  Mr.  Adam  Black. 
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evening"^,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  say  again  wliat  has  been  so 
well  said.  There  is,  however,  one  objection  which,  with  yonr 
permission,  I  will  notice.  Some  men,  of  whom  I  wish  to 
speak  with  great  respect,  are  hannted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  witL 
an  -unreasonable  fear  of  what  they  call  snperjficial  knowledge. 
Knowledge,  they  say,  which  really  deserves  the  name,  is  a 
great  blessing  to  mankind,  the  ally  of  virtue,  the  harbinger 
of  freedom.  But  such  knowledge  must  be  profound.  A  crowd 
of  people  who  have  a  smattering  of  mathematics,  a  smatter- 
ing of  astronomy,  a  smattering  of  chemistry,  who  have  read  a 
little  poetry  and  a  little  history,  is  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth. Such  half  knowledge  is  worse  than  ignorance.  And 
then  the  authority  of  Pope  is  vouched.  Drink  deep  or  taste 
not;  shallow  draughts  intoxicate:  drink  largely  and  that 
will  sober  you.  I  must  confess  that  the  danger  which  alarms 
these  gentlemen  never  seemed  to  me  very  serious :  and  my 
reason  is  this ;  that  I  never  could  prevail  on  any  person  who 
pronounced  superiSicial  knowledge  a  curse,  and  profound 
knowledge  a  blessing,  to  tell  me  what  was  his  standard  of 
profundity.  The  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  some  line  between  profound  and  superficial  know- 
ledge similar  to  that  which  separates  truth  from  falsehood, 
I  know  of  no  such  line.  When  we  talk  of  men  of  deep  science, 
do  we  mean  that  they  have  got  to  the  bottom  or  near  the 
bottom  of  science  ?  Do  we  mean  that  they  know  all  that  is 
capable  of  being  known  ?  Do  we  mean  even  that  they  know, 
in  their  own  especial  department,  all  that  the  smatterers  of 
the  next  generation  will  know  ?  Why,  if  we  compare  the 
little  truth  that  we  know  with  the  infinite  mass  of  truth 
which  we  do  not  know,  we  are  all  shallow  together ;  and  the 
greatest  philosophers  that  ever  lived  would  be  the  first  to 
confess  their  shallowness.  If  we  could  call  up  the  first  of 
human  beings,  if  we  could  call  up  Newton,  and  ask  him 
whether,  even  in  those  sciences  in  which  he  had  no  rival,  he 
considered  himself  as  profomidly  knowing,  he  would  have 
told  us  that  he  was  but  a  smatterer  hke  ourselves,  and  that 
the  difference  between  his  knowledge  and  ours  vanished, 
when  compared  with  the  quantity  of  truth  still  undiscovered, 
just  as  the  distance  between  a  person  at  the  foot  of  Ben 
Lomond  and  at  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  vanishes  when  com- 
pared wibh  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 

It  is  evident  then  that  those  who  are  afraid  of  superficial 
knowledge  do  not  mean  by  superficial  knowledge,  knowledge 

*  Archbishop  Wliateley. 
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wLich.  is  superficial  wlieii  compared  witli  the  wliole  quantity  of 
truth  capable  of  beiag  known.  For,  in  that  sense,  aU  hmaan 
knowledge  is,  and  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be, 
superficial.  What  then  is  the  standard  ?  Is  it  the  same  two 
years  together  in  any  country  ?  Is  it  the  same^  at  the  same 
moment,  in  any  two  countries  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the 
profundity  of  one  age  is  the  shallowness  of  the  next ;  that 
the  profuadity  of  one  nation  is  the  shallowness  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  ?  Eamohun  Eoy  passed,  among  Hindoos,  for 
a  man  of  profound  Western  learning ;  but  he  wculd  have 
been  but  a  very  superficial  member  of  this  institute. 
Strabo  was  justly  entitled  to  be  called  a  profound  geogra- 
pher eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  But  a  teacher  of  geogra- 
phy, who  had  never  heard  of  America,  wotdd  now  be  laughed 
at  by  the  girls  of  a  boarding-school.  What  would  now  be 
thought  of  the  greatest  chemist  of  1746,  or  of  the  greatest 
geologist  of  1746?  The  truth  is  that,  in  all  experimental 
science,  mankind  is,  of  necessity,  constantly  advancing. 
Every  generation,  of  course,  has  its  front  rank  and  its  rear 
rank ;  but  the  rear  rank  of  a  later  generation  occupies  the 
ground  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  rank  of  a  former 
generation. 

Tou  reniember  Gulliver's  adventures.  First  he  is  ship- 
wrecked in  a  country  of  httle  men;  and  he  is  a  Colossus 
among  them.  He  strides  over  the  waUs  of  their  capital :  he 
stands  higher  than  the  cupola  of  their  great  temple :  he  tugs 
after  him  a  royal  fleet :  he  stretches  his  legs ;  and  a  royal 
army,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  marches  through 
the  gigantic  arch :  he  devours  a  whole  granary  for  breakfast, 
eats  a  herd  of  cattle  for  dkmer,  and. washes  down  his  meal 
with  all  the  hogsheads  of  a  cellar.  In  his  next  voyage  he  is 
among  men  sixty  feet  high.  He  who,  in  LiOiput,  used  to 
take  people  up  in  his  hand  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
hear  them,  is  himself  taken  up  in  the  hands  and  held  to  the 
ears  of  his  masters.  It  is  all  that  he  can  do  to  defend  him- 
self with  his  hariger  against  the  rats  and  mice.  The  court 
ladies  amuse  themselves  with  seeing  him  fight  wasps  and 
frogs  :  the  monkey  runs  off  with  him  to  the  chimney  top  : 
the  dwarf  drops  him  into  the  cream  jug  and  leaves  him  to 
«wim  for  his  life.  !N"ow,  was  Gulliver  a  tall  or  a  short  man  ? 
Why,  in  his  own  house  at  Eotherhithe,  he  was  thought  a 
man  of  the  ordinary  stature.  Take  him.  to  LiUiput ;  and  he 
is  Quinb.us  Elestrin,  the  Man  Mountain.  Take  him  to  Brob- 
dingnag,  and  he  is  Grildrig,  the  little  Manikin.    It  is  the 
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same  in  science.    The  pigmies  of  one  society  would  have 
passed  for  giants  in  another. 

It  might  be  amusing  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
one  of  the  profoundly  learned  men  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  one  of  the  superficial  students  who  will  frequent  our 
library.    Tate  the  great  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Third  of  England,  or  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland, 
the  man  renowned  all  over  the  island,  and  even  as  far  as  Italy 
and  Spain,  as  the  first  of  astronomers  and  chemists.  What 
is  his  astronomy  ?    He  is  a  firm  belieyer  in  the  Ptolemaic 
system.  He  never  heard  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  TeU  him 
that  the  succession  of  day  and  night  is  caused  by  the  turning- 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis.    Tell  him  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  motion,  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  shorter  than 
the  equatorial  diameter.    Tell  him  that  the  succession  of 
summer  and  winter  is  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun.    If  he  does  not  set  you  down  for  an  idiot,  he 
lays  an  information  against  you  before  the  Bishop,  and  has 
you  burned  for  a  heretic.    To  do  him  justice,  however,  if  he 
is  ill  informed  on  these  points,  there  are  other  points  on 
which  Newton  and  Laplace  were  mere  children  when  com- 
pared with  him.    He  can  cast  your  nativity.    He  knows 
what  wiU  happen  when  Saturn  is  in  the  House  of  Life,  and 
what  will  happen  when  Mars  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dragon^s  Tail.    He  can  read  in  the  stars  whether  an  expedi- 
tion will  be  successful,  whether  the  next  harvest  will  be 
plentiful,  which  of  yom^  children  will  be  fortunate  in  mar- 
riage, and  which  will  be  lost  at  sea.  Happy  the  State,  happy 
the  family,  which  is  guided  by  the  counsels  of  so  profound  a 
man !    iaid  what  but  mischief,  public  and  private,  can  we 
expect  from  the  temerity  and  conceit  of  sciolists  who  Imow 
no  more  about  the  heavenly  bodies  than  what  they  have 
learned  from  Sir  John  Herschel's  beautiful  httle  volume. 
But,  to  speak  seriously,  is  not  a  httle  truth  better  than  a 
great  deal  of  falsehood  ?    Is  not  the  man  who,  in  the  even- 
ings of  a  fortnight,  has  acquired  a  correct  notion  of  the  solar 
system,  a  more  profound  astronomer  than  a  man  who  has 
passed  thirty  years  in  reading  lectures  about  the  primum 
mobile^  and  in  drawing  schemes  of  horoscopes  ? 

Or  take  chemistry.  Our  philosopher  of  the  thh^^eenth  cen- 
tury shall  be,  if  you  please,  an  universal  genius,  chemist  as 
weL.  as  astronomer.  He  has  perhaps  got  so  far  as  to  know, 
that  if  he  mixes  charcoal  and  saltpetre  in  certain  proportions 
and  then  applies  fire,  there  will  be  an  explosion  which  wiH 
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slmtter  all  Ms  retorts  and  aludels  ;  and  lie  is  prond  of  know- 
ing wtat  Tvill  in  a  later  age  be  familiar  to  all  tlie  idle  boys  in 
the  kingdom.  Bnt  there  are  departments  of  science  in  which 
he  need  not  fear  the  rivalry  of  Blacky  or  Lavoisier,  or  Caven- 
dish, or  Davy.   He  is  in  hot  pnrsnit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  of  the  stone  that  is  to  bestow  wealth,  and  health,  and 
longevity.    He  has  a  long  array  of  strangely  shaped  vessels, 
fiUed  with  red  oil  and  white  oil,  constantly  boiling.  The 
moment  of  projection  is  at  hand ;  and  soon  all  his  kettles  and 
gridirons  will  be  tamed  into  pure  gold.    Poor  Professor 
Faraday  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.    I  should  deceive  you 
if  I  held  out  to  yon  the  smallest  hope  that  he  will  ever  turn 
your  halfpence  into  sovereigns.    But  if  you  can  induce  him 
to  give  at  our  Listit-ute  a  course  of  lectures  such  as  I  once 
heard  him  give  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  to  children  in  the 
Christmas  holidays,  I  can  promise  you  that  you  will  know 
more  about  the  effects  produced  on  bodies  by  heat  and  mois- 
ture than  was  known  to  some  alchemists  who,  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  thought  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  kings. 

As  it  has  been  in  science  so  it  has  been  in  literatui^e. 
Compare  the  hterary  acquirements  of  the  great  men  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  those  which  will  be  withia  the  reach 
of  many  who  will  frequent  our  reading  room.    As  to  Creek 
learniag,  the  profound  man  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  ab- 
solutely on  a  par  with  the  superficial  man  of  the  nineteenth. 
In  the  modem  languages,  there  was  not,  six  hundred  years 
ago,  a  siagle  volume  which  is  now  read.    The  Hbrary  of  our 
profound  scholar  must  have  consisted  entirely  of  Latin  books. 
We  win  suppose  him  to  have  had  both  a  large  and  a  choice 
collection.  We  wiU  allow  him  thirty,  nay  forty  manuscripts, 
and  among  them  a  Yirgil,  a  Terence,  a  Lucan,  an  Ovid,  a 
Statins,  a  great  deal  of  Livy,  a  great  deal  of  Cicero.  In 
aUowiag  him  all  this,  we  are  dealing  most  liberally  with  him ; 
for  it  is  much  more  likely  that  his  shelves  were  fiUed  with 
treatises  on  school  divinity  and  canon  law,  composed  by 
writers  whose  names  the  world  has  very  wisely  forgotten. 
But,  even  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  possessed  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  the  literature  of  Eome,  I  say  with  perfect 
confidence  that,  both  in  respect  of  intellectual  improvement, 
and  ia  respect  of  intellectual  pleasures,  he  was  far  less 
favourably  situated  than  a  man  who  now,  knowing  only  the 
Enghsh  language,  has  a  bookcase  filled  with  the  best 
English  works.    Our  great  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  could 
not  form  any  conception  of  any  tragedy  approaching  Mac- 
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beth.  or  Lear,  or  of  any  comedy  equal  to  Henry  the  Pourtli 
or  Twelfth  Night.  The  best  epic  poem  that  he  had  read  was 
far  inferior  to  the  Paradise  Lost ;  and  all  the  tomes  of  his 
philosophers  were  not  worth  a  page  of  the  ITovum  Organnm. 

The  Novum  Organnm,  it  is  true,  persons  who  know  only 
Enghsh  must  read  in  a  translation :  and  this  reminds  me  of 
one  great  advantage  which  such  persons  wiU  derive  from  onr 
institution.  They  will^  in  our  library,  be  able  to  form  some 
acquaintance  with  the  master  minds  of  remote  ages  and 
foreign  countries.  A  large  part  of  what  is  best  worth  know- 
ing in  ancient  literature,  and  in  the  literature  of  Trance, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  has  been  translated  into  our  own 
tongue.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  translation  of  any 
book  of  the  highest  class  can  be  equal  to  the  original.  But, 
though  the  finer  touches  may  be  lost  in  the  copy,  the  great 
outlines  will  remain.  An  Englishman  who  never  saw  the 
frescoes  in  the  Yatican  may  yet,  from  engravings,  form  some 
notion  of  the  exquisite  grace  of  Eaphael,  and  of  the  sub- 
limity and  energy  of  Michael  Angelo.  And  so  the  genius  of 
Homer  is  seen  in  the  poorest  version  of  the  Iliad  5  the  genius 
of  Cervantes  is  seen  in  the  poorest  version  of  Don  Quixote. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  dissuade  any  person 
from  studying  either  the  ancient  languages  or  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe.  Ear  from  it.  I  prize  most  highly  those 
keys  of  knowledge  ;  and  I  think  that  no  man  who  has  leisure 
for  study  ought  to  be  content  until  he  possesses  several  of 
them.  I  always  much  admired  a  saying  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth.  "When  I  learn  a  new  language,''  he 
said,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  a  new  soul.^'  But  I  would  con- 
sole those  who  have  not  time  to  make  themselves  linguists 
by  assuring  them  that,  by  means  of  their  own  mother  tongue, 
they  may  obtain  ready  access  to  vast  intellectual  treasures,  to 
treasures  such  as  might  have  been  envied  by  the  greatest 
linguists  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  treasures  sur- 
passing those  which  were  possessed  by  Aldus,  by  !Erasmus, 
and  by  Melancthon. 

And  thus  I  am  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  I 
started.  I  have  been  requested  to  invite  you  to  fill  your 
glasses  to  the  Literature  of  Britain  5  to  that  literature,  the 
brightest,  the  purest,  the  most  durable  of  all  the  glories  of 
our  country ;  to  that  Hterature,  so  rich  in  precious  truth  and 
precious  fiction ;  to  that  literature  which  boasts  of  the  prince 
of  all  poets  and  of  the  prince  of  all  philosophers ;  to  that 
literature  which  has  exercised  an  influence  vrider  than  that  of 
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our  commerce^  and  miglitier  than  that  of  our  amis  3  to  that 
literature  which  has  taught  Fmnce  the  principles  of  Ubertv 
and  has  furnished  Germany  with  models  of  art  5  to  that 
literature  which  forms  a  tic  closer  than  the  tie  of  con- 
sanguinity between  us  and  the  c<>miuonw(^ali]i.s  of  the  vaJlev 
of  the  Mississippi  5  to  that  literature  before  the  light  of  which 
impious  and  cruel  superstitions  are  fast  talking  iiight  on  the 
bants  of  the  Ganges  ;  to  that  literature  which  will,  in  future 
ages,  instruct  and  delight  the  unborn  millions  who  will  have 
turned  the  Australasian  and  CalTrarian  deserts  into  cities  and 
gardens.  To  the  Literature  of  Britain,  then  !  And  where- 
ever  British  literature  spreads,  may  it  be  attended  by  British 
virtue  and  by  British  freedom  ! 
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A  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  UT 

The  House  of  Coioious  o^r  the  19th  op  Apeil,  1847. 


In  the  year  1847  the  G-ovemment  asked  from  the  House  of  Com- 
*  mons  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  On  tlie  nineteenth  of  April,  Lord  John  Bussell, 
having  explained  the  reasons  for  this  application,  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  a  Connnittee  of  Supply.  Mr.  Thomas  Duncomhe, 
Memher  for  Finsbury,  moved  the  following  amendment : 

"  That  previous  to  any  grant  of  public  money  being  assented  to 
by  this  House,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
national  education,  as  developed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  in  August  and  December  last,  which 
minutes  have  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty,  a  select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  justice  and  expediency  of  such  a  scheme,  and  its 
probable  annual  cost;  also  to  inquire  whether  the  regulations 
attached  thereto  do  not  unduly  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  invade  the  constitutional  fanctions  of  Parliament,  and 
interfere  with  th.e  rehgious  convictions  and  civil  rights  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects." 

In  opposition  to  this  amendment,  the  following  speech  was  made. 
After  a  debate  of  three  nights,  Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe  obtained 
permission  to  withdraw  the  latter  part  of  his  amendment.  The 
first  part  was  put,  and  negatived  by  372  votes  to  47. 

YoTT  win  not  wbnder.  Sir,  tliat  I  am  desirous  to  catch  your 
eye  this  evening.  The  first  duty  which  I  performed,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  Council  which  is  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  public  instruction,  was  to  give  my 
hearty  assent  to  the  plan  which  the  honorable  Member  for 
Finsbury  calls  on  the  House  to  condemn.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  have  been  accused  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
who  are  now  accused  in  Parliament,  of  aiming,  under  specious 
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pretences,  a  blow  at  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  tbe 
people.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  I  should  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  vindicating  myself  from  so  gi-ave  a  charge. 

The  honorable  Member  for  Finsbury  must  excuse  me  if 
in  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  to  the  House,  I  should 
not  follow  very  closely  the  order  of  his  speech.  The  truth 
is  tha,t  a  more  answer  to  his  speech  would  be  no  defence  of 
myself  or  of  my  colleen  <j:ues.  I  am  surprised,  I  own,  that  a 
ma  u  of  his  iicutcuess  a-nd  ability  should,  on  such  an  occasion 
luive  made  such  a  sp(>ech.  Tlic  country  is  excited  from  one 
end  to  the  other  by  a  great  cjut^si  ion  of  principle.  On  that 
fjuestion  the  Government  has  talceu  one  side.  The  honor- 
abUi  Membiir  stands  forth  as  tho  chosen  a.nd  trusted  champion 
of  a  great  party  which  tahes  the  oiher  side.  We  expected 
to  hear  from  him  a  full  (^x  position  of  tiie  views  of  those  in 
whoso  name  hc^.  spcMilvS.  l^ut,  to  our  astonishment,  he  has 
scarcely  own  alluded  to  the  (controversy  which  lias  divided 
the  whole  na.tiou.  ha,s  euterta.iued  us  with  sarcasms  and 
personal  ane(*dot(>H:  lie  luis  tallced  unieh  about  matters  of 
mere  detail :  but  1  musii  say  that,,  aft(^r  listening  with  close 
atltMiiion  to  all  llKit  ho  hart  said,  I  am  quite  unable  to  dis- 
cover whe(lun%  on  ihv.  only  important  point  which  is  in  issue, 
he  agrotss  with  uh  or  wilh  iha-t  Jargct  a.nd  active  body  of  Non- 
C/Onformisis  whi<'h  in  (lianu^tri(»ally  opjjoscMl  to  us.  He  has 
sat-t^  down  without  dropping  <me  word  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  diH^H>v<^v  whetlu^r  he  thinks  that  education  is  or  that 
it  is  not  a  matter  with  wliicfli  tho  i3tat<^  ought  to  interfere. 
Yet  that  in  ihv,  qut»stioii  about  which  the  whole  nation  has, 
during  several  wet'lcH,  Vn^^n  writing,  reading,  speaking,  hear- 
ing, thinking,  j^^ditioning,  and  on  which  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  rarliament  U>  pr<>n<Muie(^  a.  d(H,'.iHi(m.  Tliat  question  once 
settlod,  ihore  will  bts  I  bcdicjvc,  very  little  room  for  dispute. 
If  it  be  n<»t  coiupetiMit  to  the  State  to  interfere  with  the 
edura-tion  of  th<*  p(»(^plt%  the  mod<^  of  interference  recom- 
mendtnl  by  tht*  (\>mnuitee  of  Oouucil  must  of  course  be 
cojulennied.  If  it  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  provisitm  for  the  education  of  the  people,  the  objections 
ma<h^  to  our  plan  will,  iu  a  very  few  words,  be  shown  to  be 
frivolous. 

I  «hall  take  a  course  very  different  from  that  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  honorable  gentleman.  I  shall  in  the  clearest 
manner  profess  my  oi>inion  on  that  great  question  of  prin- 
ciple which  he  ha«  studiously  evaded ;  and  for  my  opinion  I 
shall  give  what  seem  to  me  to  bo  unanswerable  reasons.  * 
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I  believe,  Sir,  that  it  is  tlie  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  means  of  education  for  the  common  people.  This 
proposition  seems  to  me  to  be  implied  in  every  definition 
that  has  ever  yet  been  given  of  the  functions  of  a  govern- 
ment. About  the  extent  of  those  functions  there  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  ingenious  men.  There 
are  some  who  hold  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  government  to 
meddle  with  every  part  of  the  system  of  huonan  life,  to  regu- 
late trade  by  bonnties  and  prohibitions,  to  regulate  expendi- 
ture by  sumptuary  laws,  to  regulate  literature  by  a  censorship, 
to  regulate  religion  by  an  inquisition.  Others  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  assign  to  Government  a  very  narrow 
sphere  of  action.  But  the  very  narrowest  sphere  that  ever 
was  assigned  to  governments  by  any  school  of  political  philo- 
sophy is  quite  wide  enough  for  my  purpose.  On  one  point 
all  the  disputants  are  agreed.  They  unanimously  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  take  order 
for  giving  security  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

This  beiag  admitted,  can  it  be  denied  that  the  education 
of  the  common  people  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  securing 
our  persons  and  our  property  ?  Let  Adam  Smith  answer 
that  question  for  me.  His  authority,  always  high,  is,  on  this 
subject,  entitled  to  peculiar  respect,  because  he  extremely 
disliked  busy,  prying,  interfering  governments.  He  was  for 
leaving  literature,  arts,  sciences,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
He  was  not  friendly  to  ecclesiastical  establishments.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  State  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the 
education  of  the  rich.  But  he  has  expressly  told  us  that  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made,  particularly  in  a  commercial  and 
highly  civilised  society,  between  the  education  of  the  rich 
and  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  education  of  the  poor, 
he  says,  is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  common- 
wealth; Just  as  the  magistrate  ought  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  leprosy  from  spreading  among  the 
people,  he  ought  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  moral  distempers  which  are  inseparable  from 
ignorance.  Nor  can  this  duty  be  neglected  without  danger 
to  the  public  peace.  If  you  leave  the  multitude  uninstructed, 
there  is  serious  risk  that  religious  animosities  may  produce 
the  most  dreadful  disorders.  The  most  dreadful  disorders  ! 
Those  are  Adam  Smith's  own  words ;  and  prophetic  words 
they  were.   Scarcely  had  he  given  this  warning  to  om^  rulers 
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when  Ms  prediction  was  fdlfilled  in  a  manner  never  to  be 
forgotten.  I  speak  of  the  ISTo  Popery  riots  of  1780.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  find  in  all  history  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people  mates 
the  property,  the  limbs,  the  lives  of  all  classes  irisecnre. 
Without  the  shadow  of  a  grievance,  at  the  summons  of  a 
madman,  a  hundred  thousand  people  rise  in  insurrection. 
During  a  whole  week,  there  is  anarchy  in  the  greatest  and 
wealthiest  of  European  cities.  The  parliament  is  besieged. 
Tour  predecessor  sits  trembling  in  his  chair,  and  expects 
every  moment  to  see  the  door  beaten  in  by  the  rufB.ans  whose 
roar  he  hears  all  round  the  house.  The  peers  are  pulled  out 
of  their  coaches.  The  bishops  in  their  lawn  are  forced  to  fly 
over  the  tiles.  The  chapels  of  foreign  ambassadors,  build- 
ings made  sacred  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  destroyed.  The 
house  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  demoHshed.  The  little  children 
of  the  Prime  Minister  are  taken  out  of  their  beds  and  laid 
in  their  night  clothes  on  the  table  of  the  Horse  Guards,  the 
only  safe  asylum  from  the  fury  of  the  rabble.  The  prisons 
are  opened.  Highwaymen,  housebreakers,  murderers,  come 
forth  to  swell  the  mob  by  which  they  have  been  set  free. 
Thirty-six  fires  are  blazing  at  once  in  London.  Then  comes 
the  retribution.  Count  up  all  the  wretches  who  were  shot, 
who  were  hanged,  who  were  crushed,  who  drank  themselves 
to  death  at  the  rivers  of  gin  which  ran  down  Holbom  Hill  5 
and  you  will  find  that  battles  have  been  lost  and  won  with  a 
smaller  sacrifice  of  Hfe.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
calamity,  a  calamity  which,  in  the  history  of  London,  ranks 
with  the  great  plague  and  the  great  fibre  ?  The  cause  was 
the  ignorance  of  a  population  which  had  been  suffered,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  palaces,  theatres,  temples,  to  grow  np  as 
rude  and  stapid  as  any  tribe  of  tattooed  cannibals  in  ISTew 
Zealand,  I  might  say  as  any  drove  of  beasts  in  Smithfield 
Market. 

The  instance  is  striking:  bnt  it  is  not  solitary.  To  the 
same  cause  are  to  be  ascribed  the  riots  of  Nottingham, 
the  sack  of  Bristol,  all  the  outrages  of  Ludd,  and  Swing,  and 
Eebecca,  beautiful  and  costly  machinery  broken  to  pieces  in 
Yorkshire,  barns  and  haystacks  blazing  in  Kent,  fences  and 
buildings  pulled  down  in  Wales.  Could  such  things  have 
been  done  in  a  country  in  which  the  mind  of  the  labourer 
had  been  opened  by  education,  in  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  taught  to  re- 
vere his  Maker,  taught  to  respect  legitimate  authority,  and 
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taught  at  tlie  same  time  to  seek  the  redress  of  real  wrongs 
by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  ? 

This  then  is  my  argument.  It  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  protect  our  persons  and  property  from  danger.  The  gross 
ignorance  of  the  common  people  is  a  principal  cause  of  dan- 
ger to  our  persons  and  property.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  care  that  the  common  people  shall 
not  be  grossly  ignorant. 

And  what  is  the  alternative?    It  is  universally  allowed 
that,  by  some  means,  Government  must  protect  our  persons 
and  property.    If  yoa  take  away  education,  what  means  do 
you  leave?    Tou  leave  means  such  as  only  necessity  can 
justify,  means  which  inflict  a  fearful  amount  of  pain,  not 
only  on  the  guilty,  but  on  the  innocent  who  are  connected, 
with  the  guilty.    You  leave  guns  and  bayonets,  stocks  and 
whipping-posts,  treadmills,  solitary  cells,  penal  colonies,  gib- 
bets.   See  then  how  the  case  stands.  Here  is  an  end  which, 
as  we  all  agree,  governments  are  bound  to  attain.  There 
are  only  two  ways  of  attaining  it.    One  of  those  ways  is  by 
making  men  better,  and  wiser,  and  happier.    The  other  way 
is  by  making  them  infamous  and  miserable.    Can  it  be 
doubted  which  we  ought  to  prefer?    Is  it  not  strange,  is  it 
not  almost  incredible,  that  pious  and  benevolent  men  should 
o-ravely  propound  the  doctrine  that  the  magistrate  is  bound 
to  punish  and  at  the  same  time  bound  not  to  teach  ?   To  me 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  whoever  has  a  right  to  hang  has  a 
right  to  educate.    Can  we  think  without  shame  and  remorse 
that  more  than  half  of  those  wretches  who  have  been  tied  up 
at  Newgate  in  our  time  might  have  been  living  happily,  that 
more  than  half  of  those  who  are  now  in  our  gaols  might  have 
been  enjoying  liberty  and  using  that  liberty  well,  that  such  a 
hell  on  earth  as  NorfoU?:  Island  need  never  have  existed,  if 
we  had  expended  in  training  honest  men  but  a  small  part  of 
what  we  have  expended  in  hunting  and  torturing  rogues. 

I  would  earnestly  entreat  every  gexij.\eman  to  look  at  a 
report  which  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First 
Volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Councfl.  I  speak 
of  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Seymour  Tremenheere  on  the 
state  of  that  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  is  inhabited  by  a 
population  chiefly  employed  in  mining.  He  found  that,  in 
this  district,  towards  the  close  of  1839,  out  of  eleven  thou- 
sand children  who  were  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  eight 
thousand  never  went  to  any  school  at  all,  and  that  most  of 
the  remaining  three  thousand  might  almost  as  well  have 
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gone  to  no  school  as  to  the  squalid  hovels  in  which  men  who 
ought  themselves  to  have  been  learners  pretended  to  teach. 
In  general  these  men  had  only  one  qualification  for  their 
employment;  and  that  was  their  utter  xuifitness  for  every 
other  omployuicrit.  They  were  disabled  miners,  or  broken 
hucksters.  In  their  schools  aU  was  stench,  and  noise,  a,nd 
confusion.  Now  and  then  the  claanour  of  the  boys  was 
silenced  (or  two  minutes  by  the  furious  meiraces  of  the  mas- 
ter 5  but  it  soon  broke  out  again.  The  instruction  given  was 
of  the  lowest  khid.  Not  <^ne  school  in  ten  was  provided  with 
a  single  mai).  I'lns  is  the  way  in  which  you  suffered  the 
minds  of  a  great  popiiliitioii  to  bo  formed.  And  now  for  the 
effects  of  your  negligence.  The  barbai-ia.n  inhabitants  of 
this  region  rise  in  an  insane  r<^bellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment. They  come  poimng  down  "tJieir  valleys  to  Newport. 
Tliey  fire  on  the  Queen's  troops.  Tliey  wound  a  magistrate. 
The  soldiers  fire  in  rciturn ;  and  too  numy  of  these  wretched 
men  pay  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  llu^ir  (*,rime.  But  is 
the  crime  theirs  alon(^  ?  Ts  it  strauge  that  ihey  should  listen 
to  the  only  tea.cliing  tliat  tliey  had  P  How  can  you,  who  took 
no  paiiis  to  instnu't  them,  blanH*.  them  for  givhig  ear  to  the 
(lemagogni*  who  look  pains  to  dohuh^  tht^m We  put  them' 
down,  ofi'ourse.  punish  ihem.  W(i  had  no  choice.  Or- 
der must  1)0  nnuniaincd  ;  ])roperiy  nuist  l>i^  ])n)tected ;  and, 
since  we  liad  omitted  to  take  the  best  way  of  keeping  these 
people  quiiiii ,  we  W(^re  und(*r  ihe  n(*certHity  of  keeping  them 
quiet  by  the  dn.nid  of  tin*  sword  a.nd  the  halter.  But  could 
any  necesHity  be  more  mu^lV  And  whieli  of  us  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  placed  midcr  Huch  necesHity  a  second  time? 

I  say,  tlu»refi>r<s  lhat  the  education  of  the  people  is  not 
only  a  mc^nis,  but  tlu»  best  nusms,  of  ati-aining  that  which 
all  allow  to  bit  a  chief  (*n<l  of  govi^rnuHMji ;  and,  if  this  be  so, 
it  pasHes  my  fiieuliii^s  understa-nd  how  any  man  can  gravely 
contcnid  ihat  (iovt^runjeni.  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

My  confidenee  in  my  opinion  is  strengthened  when  I 
recolh^ct  that  I  hold  that  opinion  in  common  with  all  the 
greak\st  hi.wgivt^-s,  stati'snu^n,  and  poliilcal  }>hilosoph(;rs  of 
all  nations  and  agt»H,  with  all  the  moat  iliusirious  clnimpions 
of  civil  and  spiritual  fixHHloni,  and  especially  with  those  men 
whose  names  \vvvi\  (mm  held  in  the  liighest  veneration  by 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England,  I  might  cite  many  of 
the  most  venerable  namcH  of  the  old  world  5  but  I  would 
ratJier  cite  the  example  of  that  country  which  the  supporters 
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of  tlie  Yoliintary  system  tere  are  always  recommendiiig  to 
us  as  a  pattern.  Go  back  to  tlie  days  wlien  tlie  little  society 
wMct  lias  expanded  into  the  opulent  and  enlightened  com- 
monwealth  of  Massachnsetts  began  to  exist.  Our  modem 
Dissenters  will  scarcely,  I  think,  ventnre  to  speak  contume- 
lionsly  of  those  Puritans  whose  spirit  Land  and  his  High 
Commission  Conrt  could  not  snbdne,  of  those  Puritans  who 
were  willing  to  leave  home  and  kindred,  and  all  the  comforts 
and  refinements  of  civilised  life,  to  cross  the  ocean,  to  fix 
their  abode  in  forests  among  wi^d  beasts  and  wild  men, 
rather  than  commit  the  sia  of  performing,  in  the  Honse  of 
God,  one  gestnre  which  they  believed  to  be  displeasing  to 
TTim.  Did  those  brave  exiles  think  it  inconsistent  with  civil 
or  religions  freedom  that  the  State  shonld  take  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  people?  No,  Sir;  one  of  the  earliest  laws 
enacted  by  the  Puritan  colonists  was  that  every  township,  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  had  increased  it  to  the  number  of  fifty 
houses,  should  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children  to  write  and 
read,  and  that  every  township  of  a  hundred  houses  should 
set  up  a  grammar  school.  Nor  have  the,  descendants  of  those 
who  made  this  law  ever  ceased  to  hold  that  the  public  author- 
ities were  bound  to  provide  the  means  of  pubhc  instruction. 
Nor  is  this  doctrine  confined  to  New  England.  "  Educate 
the  people was  the  first  admonition  addressed  by  Penn  to 
the  colony  which  he  founded.  "  Educate  the  people  was 
the  legacy  of  Washiugton  to  the  nation  which  he  had  saved. 
"  Educate  the  people  was  the  unceasing  exliortation  of 
Jefferson ;  and  I  quote  Jefferson  with  peculiar  pleasure,  be- 
caiuse,  of  all  the  eminent  men  that  have  ever  lived,  Adam 
Smith  himself  not  excepted,  Jefferson  was  the  one  who  most 
abhorred  ever3rthing  like  meddling  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments. Tet  the  chief  business  of  his  later  years  was  to 
establish  a  good  system  of  State  education  in  Virginia. 

And,  against  such  authority  as  this,  what  have  you  who 
take  the  other  side  to  show  ?  Can  you  mention  a  single 
great  philosopher,  a  single  man  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for 
Uberty,  humanity,  and  truth,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  down  to  the  time  of  this  present'  Parliament,  ever  held 
your  doctrines  ?  You  can  oppose  to  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  the  wise  and  good,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  hemispheres, 
nothing  but  a  clamour  which  was  first  heard  a  few  months 
ag6,  a  clamour  in  which  you  cannot  join  without  condemning, 
not  only  aU  whose  memory  you  profess  to  hold  in  reverence, 
but  even  your  former  selves. 
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This  new  tlieory  of  politics  lias  at  least  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality. It  may  be  fairly  stated  thus.  All  men  have  hitherto 
been  utterly  in  the  wrong-  as  to  the  nature  and  objects  of 
civil  government.  The  great  truth,  hidden  from  every  pre- 
ceding generation,  and  at  length  rev(\iled,  in  the  year  1846, 
to  some  highly  respectable  ministers  and  elders  of  dissenting 
congregations,  is  this.  Government  is  simply  a  great  hang- 
man. Government  ought  to  do  nothing  except  by  harsh  and 
degrading  means.  The  one  business  of  Gov(»rninent  is  to 
handcnjaf,  and  lock  np,  and  scourge,  and  shoot,  and  stab,  and 
strangle.  It  is  odious  tyranny  in  a  government  to  attempt  to 
prevent  crime  by  informing  the  understanding  and  elevating 
the  moral  feeling  of  a  people.  A  statesman  may  see  hamlets 
turned,  in  the  course  of  one  gi^nonitioa^  into  great  seaport 
towns  and  manufacturing  towns.  Ho  may  know  that  on  the 
character  of  the  vast  population  whicli  is  coUeeted  in  those 
wonderful  towns,  depends  tlie  i^rosperity,  the  peace,  the  very 
existence  of  society.  But  lie  muHt  not  think  of  forming  that 
character.  He  is  an  enemy  of  publicj  Hbi^rty  if  he  attempts 
to  prevent  those  hundreds  of  thousandu  of  his  oouutrymen 
from  becoming  mere  Yahoos.  He  may,  indeed,  build  bar- 
rack after  barrack  to  oveniwo  them.  If  tliey  break  out  into 
insurrection,  he  may  send  eavalry  to  »sabre  th(^m :  he  may 
mow  them  down  witli  grape  sliot :  }io  may  hang  them,  draw 
them,  quarter  them,  anything  but  tofu^h  them.  He  may  see, 
and  may  shudder  a.s  he  sees,  ibroughoui  large  rural  districts, 
millions  of  infants  growing  uj)  from  infancy  to  manhood  as 
ignorant,  as  mere  aJavtjs  of  sensual  a  ppri  ito,  as  the  beasts 
that  perish:  No  matter.  Ho  is  a  tniitor  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  if  ho  does  not  look  on  with  folded 
ttrms,  while  absurd  hopes  nml  evil  passions  ri])enin  that  rank 
soil.  He  niust  wait  for  the  day  of  liin  harvest.  He  must 
wait  till  the  Jaqueri(5  comes,  till  farm  houses  are  burning, 
till  threshing  machiiu^H  a  re  broken  in  piece« ;  and  then  be- 
gins his  business,  whieli  is  siniply  to  send  one  poor  ignorant 
savage  to  the  county  gaol,  and  another  to  the  antipodes,  and 
a  third  to  the  gallows. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  new  theory  of  government  which  was  first 
propounded,  in  the  year  1846,  by  some  men  of  high  note 
among  the  Nonconformists  of  England.  It  is  dijBScult  to  un- 
derstand how  men  of  (excellent  abilities  and  excellent  inten- 
tions,—and  there  are,  I  readily  admit,  such  men  among  those 
who  hold  this  theory,-"{€aS^  have  fallen  into  so  absurd  and 
pernicious  an  error.    One**  explanation  only  occuwi  to  me. 
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This  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  an  instance  of  the  operation 
of  tlie  great  law  of  reaction.  We  have  just  come  victorious 
out  of  a  long  and  fierce  contest  for  the  liberty  of  trade. 
While  that  contest  was  undecided,  mxichwas  said  and  written 
about  the  advantages  of  free  competition,  and  about  the  danger 
of  suffering  the  State  to  regulate  matters  which  should  be  left 
to  individuals.  There  has  consequently  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  persons  who  are  led  by  words,  and  who  are  little  in  the  habit 
of  making  distinctions,  a  disposition  to  apply  to  political  ques- 
tions andmoral  questions  principles  whiclx  are  sound  only  when 
applied  to  commercial  questions.  These  people,  not  content 
with  having  forced  the  Government  to  surrender  a  province 
wrongfully  usurped,  now  wish  to  wrest  from  the  Government 
a  domain  held  by  a  right  which  was  never  before  questioned, 
and  which  cannot  be  questioned  with  tlie  smallest  show  of  rea- 
son. "If,"  they  say,  "free  competition  is  a  good  thing  in  trade, 
it  must  surely  be  a  good  thing  in  education.  The  supply  of 
other  commodities,  of  sugar,  for  example,  is  left  to  luljuat 
itself  to  the  demand;  and  the  c<)us(»qu(5nce  is,  that  we  are 
better  supplied  with  sugar  than  if  the  Government  undertook 
to  supply  us.  Why  then  should  we  doubt  that  the  supply  of 
instruction  will,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Govorninc'ut, 
be  found  equal  to  the  demand  P  " 

Never  was  there  a  more  false  atuilogy.  Whether  a  mim  is 
well  supplied  with  sugar  is  a  matter  which  conc(^rns  himself 
alone.  But  whether  he  is  well  Hui)plied  with  inHtruction  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  his  neighbours  and  the  Siutc\  If  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  sugar,  he  must  go  without  sugar. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  fit  that,  b(H^auso  ho  (Mumot  afford  to 
pay  for  education,  he  shoxild  go  without  education.  }^etwe(»n 
the  rich  and  their  instructors  there  may,  m  Adam  Smith  say.s, 
be  free  trade.  The  supply  of  music  mast^^rs  and  Ttulian 
masters  may  bo  left  to  adjust  itself  to  the  demand.  But 
what  is  to  become  of  the  millions  who  are  too  poor  to  procuri^ 
without  assistance  the  services  of  a  decent  schoolmaster  P 
We  have  indeed  heard  it  said  that  even  ih<^se  millions  will  be 
supplied  with  teachers  by  the  froo  competition  of  bonevoli»nt 
individuals  who  will  vie  with  each  other  in  rendering  this  ser- 
vice to  mankind.  No  doubt  there  are  many  benevolent  indi- 
viduals who  spend  their  time  and  money  most  laudably  in 
setting  up  and  supporting  schools;  and  ymx  may  say,  if  yoti 
l)lease,  that  there  is,  auiong  these  rc^Hp(^<-iabl<5  pcrHons,  a  (•om- 
petition  to  do  good.  But  <U>  not  be  imposed  upon  l)y  words. 
Do  not  believe  that  this  <-t>ni])ofiUou  resemblt^s  i\u^  roinprli- 
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tion  whicn  is  produced  bj  the  desire  of  wealtL.  and  "by  the  fear 
of  nun.  There  is  a  great  difference,  be  assured,  between  the 
rivaJrj  of  philanthropists  and  the  rivahry  of  grocers.  The 
grocer  knows  that,  if  his  wares  are  worse  than  those  of  other 
grocers,  he  shall  soon  go  before  the  Bankrupt  Court,  and  his 
wife  and  children  will  have  no  refuge  but  the  workhouse  :  he 
knows  that,  if  his  shop  obtahis  an  honorable  celebrity,  he  shall 
be  able  to  set  up  a  carriage  and  buy  a  villa  :  and  this  know- 
ledge impels  him  to  exertions  compared  with  which  the  exer- 
tions of  even  very  charitable  people  to  serve  the  poor  are  but 
languid.  It  would  be  strange  infatuation  indeed  to  legislate 
on  the  supposition  that  a  man  cares  for  his  fellow  creatures 
as  much  as  he  cares  for  himself. 

ITnless,  Sir,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  those  arguments, 
which  show  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  leave  to  private 
people  the  task  of  providing  for  the  national  defence,  will 
equally  show  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  leave  to  pri- 
vate people  the  task  of  providing  for  national  education.  On 
this  subject,  Mr.  Hume  has  laid  down  the  general  law  with 
admirable  good  sense  and  perspicuity.    I  mean  David  Hume 
not  the  Member  for  Montrose,  though  that  honorable  gentle- 
man will,  I  am  confident,  assent  to  the  doctrine  propounded 
by  his  illustrious  namesake.    David  Hume,  Sir,  justly  says 
that  most  of  the  arts  and  trades  which  exist  in  the  world  pro- 
duce so  much  advantage  and  pleasure  to  individuals,  that  the 
magistrate  may  safely  leave  it  to  individuals  to  encourao-e 
those  arts  and  trades.    But  he  adds  that  there  are  caUings 
which,  though  they  are  highly  useful,  nay,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  society,  yet  do  not  administer  to  the  peculiar  pleasure 
or  profit  of  any  individual.    The  mihtary  caUing  is  an  in- 
stance.   Here,  says  Hume,  the  government  must  interfere, 
rt  must  take  on  itself  to  regiJate  these  callings,  and  to  stimu-  . 
late  the  mdustry  of  the  persons  who  foUow  these  callings  bv 
pecuniary  and  honorary  rewards. 

Now  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  Government  ought  to  superintend  and  to  reward  the 
soldier,  Government  ought  to  superintend  and  to  reward  the 
schoohnaster.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  schoohnaster  of  the 
common  people  That  his  caHing  is  useftil,  that  his  caUing 
^  necessary,  wiU  hardly  be  denied.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  his 
semces  mil  not  be  adequately  remunerated  if  he  is  left  to  be 
remmierated  by  those  whom  he  teaches,  or  by  the  voluntar^ 
l^f'^<^'l^^<^^^^^^^  Isthis^dispuLp  l"^^^ 
tuefe^ts.    TouteUus  that  schools  will  multiply  and  flourish 
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exceedingly,  if  the  Grovernment  will  only  abstain  from  inter- 
fering with  them.  Has  not  the  Government  long  abstained 
from  interfering  with  them?  Has  not  everyi^hing  been  left, 
through  many  years,  to  individual  exertion  ?  If  it  were  true 
that  education,  like  trade,  thrives  most  where  the  magistrate 
meddles  least,  the  common  people  of  England  would  now  be 
the  best  educated  in  the  world.  Our  schools  would  be  model 
schools.  Every  one  would  have  a  well  chosen  little  library, 
excellent  maps,  a  small  but  neat  apparatus  for  experiments 
in  natural  philosophy.  A  grown  person  unable  to  read  and 
write  would  be  pointed  at  like  Giant  O'Brien  or  the  Polish 
Count.  Our  schoolmasters  would  be  as  eminently  expert  in 
aU  that  relates  to  teaching  as  our  cutlers,  our  cottonspinners, 
our  engineers  are  allowed  to  be  in  their  respective  callings. 
They  would,  as  a  class,  be  held  in  high  consideration ;  and 
their  gains  would  be  such  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  men 
of  respectable  character  and  attainments  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

Now,  is  this  the  case  ?  Look  at  the  charges  of  the  judges, 
at  the  resolutions  of  the  grand  juries,  at  the  reports  of  public 
officers,  at  the  reports  of  voluntary  associations.  AH  tell  the 
same  sad  and  ignominious  story.  Take  the  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons.  In  the  House  of  Correction  at  Hert- 
ford, of  seven  hundred  prisoners  one  half  could  not  read  at 
all  5  only  eight  could  read  and  write  well.  Of  eight  thousand 
prisoners  who  had  passed  through  Maidstone  gaol  only  fifty 
could  read  and  write  well.  In  Coldbath  Eields  Prison,  the 
proportion  that  could  read  and  write  well  seems  to  have  been 
still  smaller.  Turn  from  the  registers  of  prisoners  to  the  re- 
gisters of  marriages.  You  wiU  find  that  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  couples  were  married  in  the  year  1844.  More 
than  forty  thousand  of  the  bridegrooms  and  more  than  sixty 
thousand  of  the  brides  did  not  sign  their  names,  but  made 
their  marks.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  men  and  nearly  one 
half  of  the  women,  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  are  to 
be  the  parents  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  next  generation,  who 
are  to  bear  a  chief  part  in  forming  the  minds  of  the  English- 
men of  the  next  generation,  cannot  write  their  own  names. 
Eemember,  too,  that,  though  people  who  cannot  write  their 
own  names  must  be  grossly  ignorant,  people  may  write  their 
own  names  and  yet  have  very  little  knowledge .  Tens*  of  thou- 
sands who  were  able  to  write  their  names  had  in  all  probabi- 
lity received  only  the  wretched  education  of  a  common  day 
school.  We  know  what  such  a  school  too  often  is ;  a  room 
crusted  with  filth,  without  light,  without  air  with  a  heap  of 
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fuel  in  one  comer  and  a  brood  of  cliickens  in  another ;  tlie 
only  macliinery  of  instruction  a  dogeared  spellingboot  and  a 
broken  slate ;  the  masters  the  refase  of  all  other  callings^  dis- 
carded footmen,  mined  pedlars,  men  who  carniot  work  a  sum 
in  the  rule  of  three,  men  who  cannot  write  a  common  letter 
without  blunders,  men  who  do  not  know  whether  the  earth  is 
ja  sphere  or  a  cube,  men  who  do  not  know  whether  Jerusalem 
is  in  Asia  or  America.  And  to  such  men,  men  to  whom  none 
of  us  would  entrust  the  key  of  his  cellar,  we  have  entrusted 
the  mind  of  the  rising  generation,  and,  with  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  freedom,  the  happiness,  the  glory  of 
our  country. 

Do  you  question  the  accuracy  of  this  description  ?  I  will 
produce  evidence  to  which  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  ven- 
ture to  take  an  exception.  Every  gentleman  here  knows,  ] 
suppose,  how  important  a  place  the  Congregational  Union 
holds  among  the  Nonconformists,  and  how  prominent  a  part 
Mr.  Edward  Baines  has  taken  in  opposition  to  State  educa- 
tion. A  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  drew  up  last 
year  a  report  on  the  subject  of  education.  That  report  was 
received  by  the  Union ;  and  the  person  who  moved  that  it 
should  be  received  was  Mr.  Edward  Baines.  That  report  con- 
taius  the  following  passage :  "If  it  were  necessary  to  disclose 
facts  to  such  an  assembly  as  this,  as  to  the  ignorance  and  de- 
basement of  the  neglected  portions  of  our  population  in  towns 
and  rural  districts,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  it  coxdd  easily  be 
done.  Private  information  communicated  to  the  Board,  per- 
sonal observation  and  investigation  of  the  various  localities, 
with  the  published  documents  of  the  Eegistrar  General,  and  the 
reports  of  the  state  of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  published 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  farnish  enough  to 
make  us  modest  in  speaking  of  what  has  been  done  for  the 
humbler  classes,  and  make  us  ashamed  that  the  sons  of  the 
soil  of  England  should  have  been  so  long  neglected,  and 
should  present  to  the  enlightened  traveller  from  other  shores 
such  a  sad  spectacle  of  neglected  cultivation,  lost  mental 
power,  and  spiritual  degradation."  Nothing  can  be  more  just. 
All  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  bears 
out  the  statements  of  the  Congregational  Union.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  community  to  which  we  belong  ought  to  make  us  ashamed 
of  ourselves.  I  do  believe  that  an  enlightened  traveller  from 
New  York,  from  Geneva,  or  from  Berlin  would  be  shocked  to 
see  so  much  barbarism  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  so 
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much  wealth  and  civilisation.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  the 
very  gentlemen  who  teU  us  in  such  emphatic  language  that 
the  people  are  shamefullj  ill  educated,  should  yet  persist  in 
teUing  us  that  under  a  system  of  free  competition  the  people 
are  certain  to  be  excellently  educated  ?  Only  this  morniag 
the  opponents  of  our  plan  circulated  a  paper  in  which  they 
confidently  predict  that  free  competition  will  do  all  that 
is  necessary,  if  we  will  only  wait  with  patience.  Wait  with 
patience  !  Why,  we  have  been  waiting  ever  since  the  Hep- 
tarchy. How  much  longer  are  we  to  wait  ?  Till  the  year 
2847  ?  Or  till  the  year  3847  ?  That  the  experiment  has  as  yet 
failed  you  do  not  deny.  And  why  should  it  have  failed  ?  Has 
it  been  tried  in  unfavourable  circumstances.  Not  so ;  it  has 
been  tried  in  the  richest,  and  in  the  freest,  and  in  the  most 
charitable  country  in  all  Europe.  Has  it  been  tried  on  too 
small  a  scale?  Not  so:  millions  have  been  subjected  to  it. 
Has  it  been  tried  during  too  short  a  time  ?  Not  so :  it  has 
been  going  on  during  ages.  The  cause  of  the  failure  then  is 
plain.  Our  whole  system  has  been  unsound.  We  have  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  free  competition  to  a  case  to  which  that 
principle  is  not  applicable. 

But,  Sir,  if  the  state  of  the  southern  part  of  our  island  ha,s 
furnished  me  with  one  strong  argument,  the  state  of  the 
northern  part  famishes  me  with  another  argument,  which  is, 
if  possible,  stiU  more  decisive.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  England  was  one  of  the  best  governed  and  most  prosper- 
ous countries  in  the  world  :  Scotland  was  perhaps  the  rudest 
and  poorest  country  that  could  lay  any  claim  to  civilisation. 
The  name  of  Scotchman  was  then  uttered  in  this  part  of  the 
island  with  contempt.  The  ablest  Scotch  statesman  contem- 
plated the  degraded  state  of  then  poorer  countrymen  with  a 
feeling  approaching  to  despair.  It  is  welltnovm  that  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  a  brave  and  accomplished  man,  a  man  who  had 
drawn  his  sword  for  liberty,  who  had  suffered  proscription  and 
exile  for  hberty,  was  so  much  disgusted  and  dismayed  by  the 
misery,  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  the  lawlessness  of  the  com- 
mon people,  that  he  proposed  to  mate  many  thousands  of 
them  slaves.  Nothing,  he  thought,  but  the  discipline  which 
kept  order  and  enforced  exertion  among  the  negroes  of  a  sugar 
colony,  nothing  but  the  lash  and  the  stocks,  could  reclaim  the 
vagabonds  who  infested  every  part  of  Scotland  from  their  in- 
dolent and  predatory  habits,  and  compel  them  to  support 
themselves  by  steady  labour.  He  therefore,  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  earnestly,  and. 
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as  I  believe^  from  tlie  mere  impulse  of  Immaiiity  aad  patriot- 
ism,  recommended  to  tlie  Estates  of  the  Realm  this  sharp 
remedy,  which  alone,  as  he  conceived,  could  remove  the  evil. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  that  pamphlet 
a  very  different  remedy  was  appHed.    The  Parliament  which 
sate  at  EdLabnrgh  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of 
parochial  schools.    What  followed  ?  An  improvement  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  took  place  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  people.    Soon,  in  spite  of  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  sterihty  of  the  earth,  Scotland 
became  a  country  which  had  no  reason  to  envy  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  globe.    Wherever  the  Scotchman  went, — and 
there  were  few  parts  of  the  world  to  which  he  did  not  go, — 
he  carried  Lis  superiority  with  him.    If  he  was  admitted  into 
a  public  office,  he  worked  his  way  up  to  the  highest  post.  If 
he  got  employment  in  a  brewery  or  a  factory,  he  was  soon  the 
foreman.    If  he  took  a  shop,  his  trade  was  the  best  in  the 
street.    If  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  became  a  colour-ser- 
jeant.    If  he  went  to  a  colony,  he  was  the  most  thriving 
planter  there.    The  Scotchman  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  been  spoken  of  in  London  as  we  speak  of  the  Esquimaux. 
The  Scotchman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  object,  not 
of  scorn,  but  of  envy.    The  cry  was  that,  wherever  he  came, 
he  got  more  than  his  share  5  that,  mixed  with  Englishmen  or 
mixed  with  Irishmen,  he  rose  to  the  top  as  surely  as  oil  rises 
to  the  top  of  water.    And  what  had  produced  this  great  re- 
volution ?    The  Scotch  air  was  still  as  cold,  the  Scotch  rocks 
were  stiU  as  bare  as  ever.     All  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
Scotchman  were  stiU  what  they  had  been  when  learned  and 
benevolent  men  advised  that  he  should  be  flogged,  like  a  beast 
of  burden,  to  his  daily  task.    But  the  State  had  given  him  an 
education.    That  education  was  not,  it  is  true,  in  all  respects 
what  it  should  have  been.     But,  such  as  it  was,  it  had  done 
more  for  the  bleak  and  dreary  shores  of  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde  than  the  richest  of  soils  and  the  most  genial  of  climates 
had  done  for  Capua  and  Tarentum.    Is  there  one  member  of 
this  House,  however  strongly  he  may  hold  the  doctrine  that 
the  Government  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  education  of 
the  people,  who  wiU  stand  up  and  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Scotch  would  now  have  been  a  happier  and  a  more 
enlightened  people  if  they  had  been  left,  during  the  last  five 
generations,  to  jSnd  instruction  for  themselves  ? 

I  say,  then,  Sir,  that,  if  the  science  of  Government  be  an 
experimental  science,  this  question  is  decided.    We  are  in  a 
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conditioa  to  perform  tte  inductive  process  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  tte  IfoTani  Organum.  We  have  two  na- 
tions closely  connected^  inhabiting  the  same  island;,  sprung 
from  the  same  blood,  speaking  the  same  language,  governed 
by  the  same  Sovereign  and  the  same  Legislature,  holding 
essentially  the  same  religious  faith,  having  the  same  allies 
and  the  same  enemies.  Of  these  two  nations  one  was,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  as  respects  opulence  and  civilisa- 
tion, in  the  highest  rank  among  European  communities,  the 
other  in  the  lowest*  rank.  The  opulent  and  highly  civilised 
nation  leaves  the  education  of  the  people  to  jfree  competition* 
La  the  poor  and  half  barbarous  nation  the  education  of  the 
people  is  undertaken  by  the  State.  The  result  is  that  the 
first  are  last  and  the  last  first.  The  common  people  of  Scot- 
land,— ^it  is  vaia  to  disguise  the  truth, — ^have  passed  the  com- 
mon people  of  England.  Free  competition,  tried  with  every 
advantage,  has  produced  effects  of  which,  as  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  tells  us,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  which 
must  lower  us  in  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  foreigner. 
*  State  education,  tried  under  every  disadvantage,  has  produced 
an  improvement  to  which  it  would  be  diflS.cult  to  find  a  paraHel 
in  any  age  or  country.  Such  an  experiment  as  this  would  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  in  surgery  or  chemistry,  and  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  regarded  as  equally  conclusive  in  politics. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  reasons  which  have  satisfied  me  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the  people.  Beiag  firmly 
convinced  of  that  truth,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  proclaiming 
it  here  and  elsewhere,  in  defiance  of  the  loudest  clamour 
that  agitators  can  raise.  The  remainder  of  my  task  is  easy, 
Eor,  if  the  great  principle  for  which  I  have  been  contending 
is  admitted,  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
details  of  our  plan  will  vanish  fast.  I  will  deal  with  those 
objections  ia  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  honorable  member  for  Einsbury. 

First  among  his  objections  he  places  the  cost.  Surely,  Sir, 
no  person  who  admits  that  it  is  our  duty  to  train  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation  can  think  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
too  large  a  sum  for  that  purpose.  If  we  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  lowest  point  of  view,  if  we  consider  human  beings 
merely  as  producers  of  wealth,  the  difference  between  an  in- 
telligent and  a  stupid  population,  estimated  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  exceeds  a  hundredfold  the  proposed  outlay. 
Nor  is  this  aU.  For  every  pound  that  you  save  in  education, 
you  win  spend  five  in  prosecutions,  in  prisons,  in  penal  set- 
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aements.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  House,  having  never 
grudged  anythiog  that  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
Lining  order  and  protecting  property  by  means  of  pain  and 
fear,  will  begin  to  be  niggardly  as  aoon  as  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  the  same  objects  by  malring  the  people  wiser  and  better. 

The  next  objection  made  by  the  honorable  member  to  our 
plan  is  that  it  will  increase  the  inauence  of  the  Crown.  This 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  may,  he  apprehends,  be 
employed  in  corruption  and  jobbing.    Those  schoolmasters 
who  vote  for  ministerial  candidates  will  obtain  a  share  of  the 
grant:  those  schoolmasters  who  vote  for  opponents  of  the 
ministry  will  apply  for  assistance  in  vain.    Sir,  the  honorable 
member  never  would  have  made  this  objection  if  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  minutes  which  he  has 
condenmed.    We  propose  to  place  this  part  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure under  checks  which  must  make  such  abuses  as  the 
honorable  member  anticipates  morally  impossible.    Not  only 
will  there  be  those  ordinary  checks  which  are  thought  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  misapplication  of  the  many  millions  an- 
nually granted  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  ordnance,  the  civil 
government :  not  only  must  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  come 
every  year  to  this  House  for  a  vote,  and  be  prepared  to  render 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  laid  out  what 
had  been  voted  in  the  preceding  year ;  but,  when  they  have 
satisfied  the  House,  when  they  have  got  their  vote,  they  will 
stin  be  unable  to  distribute  the  money  at  their  discretion. 
Whatever  they  may  do  for  any  schoolmaster  must  be  done  in 
concert  with  those  persons  who,  in  the  district  where  the 
schoohnaster  Hves,  take  an  interest  in  education,  and  contri- 
bute out  of  their  private  means  to  the  expense  of  education. 
When  the  honorable  gentleman  is  afraid  that  we  shall  cor- 
rupt the  schoolmasters,  he  forgets^  first,  that  we  do  not 
appoint  the  schoolmasters ;  secondly,  that-  we  cannot  dismiss 
the  schooLnasters  ;  thirdly,  that  managers  who  are  altogether 
independent  of  us,  can,  without  our  consent,  dismiss  the  school- 
masters ;  and  fourthly,  that  without  the  reconunendation  of 
these  managers  we  can  give  nothing  to  the  schoolmasters. 
Observe,  too,  that  such  a  recommendation  will  not  be  one  of 
those  recommendations  which  goodnatured  easy  people  are 
too  apt  to  give  to  everybody  who  asks ;  nor  wiU  it  at  all  re- 
semble those  recommendations  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  For  every  pound  which 
we  pay  on  the  recommendation  of  the  managers,  the  mana- 
gers themselves  must  pay  two  pounds.  They  must  also  pro- 
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vide  the  schoolmaster  with  a  house  out  of  their  own  funds 
before  they  can  obtain  for  him  a  grant  from  the  public  funds. 
What  chance  of  jobbing  is  there  here  ?  It  is  common  enough, 
no  doubt,  for  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  votes  with  Govern- 
ment to  ask  that  one  of  those  who  zealously  supported  him 
at  the  last  election  may  have  a  place  in  the  Excise  or  the  Cus- 
toms. But  such  a  member  would  soon  cease  to  solicit  if  the 
answer  were,  "Your  friend  shall  have  a  place  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  if  you  will  give  him  a  house  and  settle  on  him  an  income 
of  a  hundred  a  year."  What  chance  then,  I  again  ask,  is  there 
of  jobbing?  What,  say  some  of  the  dissenters  of  Leeds,  is  to 
prevent  a  Tory  Government,  a  High  Church  G  overnment,  from 
using  this  parliamentary  grant  to  corrupt  the  schoolmasters  of 
our  borough,  and  to  induce  them  to  use  all  their  influence  in 
favour  of  a  Tory  and  High  Church  candidate  ?  Wliy,  Sir, 
the  dissenters  of  Leeds  themselves  have  the  power  to  prevent 
it.  Let  them  subscribe  to  the  schools  :  let  them  take  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  schools  :  let  them  refuse  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Committee  of  Council  any  schoolmaster  whom 
they  suspect  of  having  voted  at  any  election  from  corrupt  mo- 
tives :  and  the  thing  is  done.  Our  plan,  in  truth,  is  made  up 
of  checks.  My  only  doubt  is  whether  the  checks  may  not  be 
found  too  numerous  and  too  stringent.  On  our  general  con- 
duct there  is  the  ordinary  check,  the  parliamentary  check. 
And,  as  respects  those  minute  details  which  it  is  impossible 
that  this  House  can  investigate,  we  shall  be  checked,  in  every 
town  and  in  every  rural  district,  by  boards  consisting  of  in- 
dependent men  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  truth  is,  Sii%  that  those  who  clamour  most  loudly  against 
our  plan,  have  never  thought  of  ascertaining  what  it  is.  I 
see  that  a  gentleman,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  has 
not  been  ashamed  publicly  to  tell  the  world  that  oxir  plan  will 
cost  the  nation  two  millions  a  year,  and  will  paralyse  all  the 
exertions  of  individuals  to  educate  the  people.  These  two 
assertions  are  uttered  in  one  breath.  And  yet,  if  he  who  made 
them  had  read  our  minutes  before  he  railed  at  them,  he  would 
have  seen  that  his  predictions  are  contradictory ;  that  they 
cannot  both  be  fulfilled ;  that,  if  individuals  do  not  exert 
themselves,  the  country  will  have  to  pay  nothing ;  a.nd  that, 
if  the  country  has  to  pay  two  millions,  it  will  be  because  in- 
dividuals have  exerted  themselves  with  such  wonderful,  such 
incredible,  vigour,  as  to  raise  four  millions  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

The  next  objection  made  by  the  honorable  Member  for 
VOL.  viii.  D  n 
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Finsbury  is  that  we  have  acted  unconstitutionally,  and  have 
encroached  on  the  functions  of  Parliament.    The  Committee 
of  Council  he  seems  to  consider  as  an  unlawful  assembly. 
He  caUs  it  sometimes  a  self  elected  body  and  sometimes  a 
self  appointed  body.    Sir,  these  are  words  without  meaning. 
The  Committee  is  no  more  a  self  elected  body  than  the  Board 
of  Trade.    It  is  a  body  appointed  by  the  Queen;  and  in  ap- 
pointing- it  Her  Majesty  has  exercised,  under  the  advice  of  her 
responsible  Ministers,  a  prerogative  as  old  as  the  monarchy. 
But,  says  the  honorable  member,  the  constitutional  course 
would  have  been  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  On 
what  ground  ?  Nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  legahse 
that  which  is  illegal.    But  whoever  heard  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  legalise  what  was  already  beyond  aU  dispute 
legal  ?   Of  course,  if  we  wished  to  send  aliens  out  of  the 
country,  or  to  detain  disaffected  persons  in  custody  without 
bringing  them  to  trial,  we  must  obtaia  an  Act  of  Parliament 
empowering  us  to  do  so.   But  why  should  we  ask  for  an  Act 
of  Parhament  to  empower  us  to  do  what  anybody  may  do, 
what  the  honorable  Member  for  Piusbury  may  do  ?    Is  there 
any  doubt  that  he  or  anybody  else  may  subscribe  to  a  school, 
give  a  stipend  to  a  monitor,  or  settle  a  retiring  pension  on  a 
preceptor  who  has  done  good  service  ?    What  any  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  may  do  the  Queen,  may  do.    Suppose  that 
her  privy  purse  were  so  large  that  she  could  afford  to  employ 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  this  beneficent  manner ;  would 
an  Act  of  Parliament  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to  do  so  ? 
Every  part  of  our  plan  may  lawfully  be  carried  into  execution 
by  any  person.  Sovereign  or  subject,  who  has  the  inclination 
and  the  money.    We  have  not  the  money ;  and  for  the  money 
we  come,  in  a  strictly  constitutional  manaer,  to  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  course  which  we  have  taken  is  in  conformity 
with  all  precedent,  as  well  as  with  all  principle.    There  are 
military  schools.    No  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to 
authorise  the  establishing  of  such  schools.    All  that  was 
necessary  was  a  grant  of  money  to  defray  the  charge.  When 
I  was  Secretary  at  War  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  under  Her 
Majesty's  notice  the  situation  of  the  female  children  of  her 
soldiers.    Many  such  children  accompanied  every  regiment, 
and  their  education  was  grievously  neglected.    Her  Majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  sign  a  warrant  by  which  a  girls' 
school  was  attached  to  each  corps.    No  Act  of  Parliament 
was  necessary.    Per  to  set  up  a  school  where  girls  might  be 
taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  sew,  and  CQok,  was  perfectly 
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legal  already.  I  might  have  set  it  up  myself,  if  I  had  been 
rich  enough.  AH  that  I  had  to  ask  from  Parliament  was  the 
money.  But  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  arguing  a  point  so 
clear. 

The  next  objection  to  our  plans  is  that  they  interfere  with 
the  religious  convictions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  It  has 
been  sometimes  insinuated,  but  it  has  never  been  proved, 
that  the  Committee  of  Council  has  shown  undue  favour  to  the 
Established  Church.  Sir,  I  have  carefully  read  and  consi- 
dered the  minutes  5  and  I  wish  that  every  man  who  has  ex- 
erted his  eloquence  against  them  had  done  the  same.  I  say 
that  I  have  carefully  read  and  considered  them,  and  that  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  exemplary  impartiality. 
The  benefits  which  we  offer  we  oJBfer  to  people  of  all  religious 
persuasions  alike.  The  dissenting  managers  of  schools  will 
have  equal  authority  with  the  managers  who  belong  to  the 
Church.  A  boy  who  goes  to  meeting  will  be  just  as  eligible 
to  be  a  monitor,  and  will  receive  just  as  large  a  stipend,  as  if 
he  went  to  the  cathedral.  The  schoolmaster  who  is  a  non- 
conformist and  the  schoolmaster  who  is  a  conformist  will 
enjoy  the  same  emoluments,  and  will,  after  the  same  term  of 
service,  obtain,  on  the  same  conditions,  the  same  retiring 
pension.  I  wish  that  some  gentleman  would,  'instead  of  using 
vague  phrases  about  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science, answer  this  plain  question.  Suppose  that  in  one  of 
our  large  towns  there  are  four  schools,  a  school  connected 
with  the  Church,  a  school  comiected  with  the  Independents, 
a  Baptist  school,  and  a  Wesleyan  school ;  what  oncourago- 
ment,  pecuniary  or  honorary,  will,  by  o\iv  plan,  be  given  to 
the  school  connected  with  the  Church,  and  withheld  from 
any  of  the  other  three  schools  ?  Is  it  not  indeed  plain  that, 
if  by  neglect  or  maladministration  the  Church  school  should 
get  into  a  bad  state,  while  the  dissenting  schools  flourish,  tlu* 
dissenting  schools  wiR  receive  public  money  and  the  Church 
school  will  receive  none  ? 

It  is  true,  I  admit,  that,  in  rural  districts  which  aro  too 
poor  to  support  more  than  one  school,  the  religious  com- 
munity to  which  the  majority  belongs  will  have  an  advantage 
over  other  religious  communities.  But  this  is  not  our  fault. 
If  we  are  as  impartial  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  you  surely  do 
not  expect  more.  If  there  should  be  a  parish  containing  niiKi 
hundred  churchmen  and  a  Inmdred  dissenters,  if  there  should, 
in  that  parish,  be  a  school  connected  with  the  Church,  if  ihi) 
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dissenters  in  ttat  parisli  sliould  be  too  poor  to  set  np  another 
.  school,  undoubtedly  the  school  connected  with  the  Church 
will,  in  that  parish,  get  all  that  we  give ;  and  the  dissenters 
will  get  nothing.  Bnt  observe  that  there  is  no  partiality  to 
the  Church,  as  the  Chnrch,  in  this  arrangement.  The  chnrch- 
men  get  public  money,  not  because  they  are  churchmen,  but 
because  they  are  the  majority.  The  dissenters  get  nothing, 
not  because  they  are  dissenters,  but  because  they  are  a  small 
minority.  There  are  districts  where  the  case  "will  be  reversed, 
where  there  will  be  dissenting  schools,  and  no  Church  schools. 
In  such  cases  the  dissenters  will  get  what  we  have  to  give^, 
and  the  churchmen  will  get  nothing. 

But,  Sir,  I  ought  not  to  say  that  a  churchman  gets  nothing 
by  a  system  which  gives  a  good  education  to  dissenters,  or 
that  a  dissenter  gets  nothing  by  a  system  which  gives  a  good 
education  to  churchmen.    We  are  not,  I  hope,  so  much  con- 
formists, or  so  much  nonconformists,  as  to  forget  that  we  are 
Englishmen  and  Christians.    We  all.  Churchmen,  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  have  an  interest 
in  this,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  be  rescued 
from  ignorance  and  barbarism.    I  mentioned  Lord  George 
Gordon's  mob.    That  mob  began,  it  is  true,  with  the  Eoman 
OathoHcs :  but,  long  before  the  tumults  were  over,  there  was 
not  a  respectable  Protestant  in  London  who  was  not  in  fear 
for  his  house,  for  his  limbs,  for  his  hfe,  for  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  dearest  to  him.    The  honorable  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  says  that  we  call  on  men  to  pay  for  an  education  from 
which  they  derive  no  benefit.    I  deny  that  there  is  one  honest 
and  industrious  man  in  the  country  who  derives  no  benefit 
from  hving  among  honest  and  industrious  neighbours  rather 
than  among  rioters  and  vagabonds.    This  matter  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  common  concern  as  the  defence  of  our  coast.  Sup- 
pose that  I  were  to  say,    Why  do  you  tax  me  to  fortify  Ports- 
mouth ?    If  the  people  of  Portsmouth  think  that  they  cannot 
be  safe  without  bastions  and  ravelins,  let  the  people  of  Ports- 
mouth pay  the  engineers  and  masons.    Why  am  I  to  bear 
the  charge  of  works  from  which  I  derive  no  advantage  ? 
Ton  would  answer,  and  most  justly,  that  there  is  no  man  in 
the  island  who  does  not  derive  advantage  from  these  works, 
whether  he  resides  within  them  or  not.    And,  as  every  man^ 
in  whatever  part  of  the  island  he  may  hve,  is  bound  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  those  arsenals  wHch  are  necessary 
for  our  common  security,  so  is  every  man,  to  whatever  seethe 
may  belong,  bound  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those 
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scliools  on  wMoli,  not  less  than  on  our  arsenals,  onr  common 
security  depends. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  words  of  the  amendment.  The 
honorable  Member  for  Tinsbury  is  apprehensive  that  our 
plan  may  interfere  with  the  civil  rights  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  How  a  man's  civil  rights  can  be  prejudiced  by  his 
learning  to  read  and  write,  to  multiply  and  divide,  or  even  by 
his  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  I  do 
not  very  well  apprehend.  One  tiling  is  clear,  that  persons 
sunk  in  that  ignorance  ixi  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  the 
Congregational  Union,  great  numbers  of  our  countrymen  are 
sunk,  can  be  free  only  in  name.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
us  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring whether  knowledge  be  the  ally  or  the  enemy  of 
liberty.  He  is,  I  must  say,  but  a  shortsighted  friend  of  the 
common  people  who  is  eager  to  bestow  on  them  a  franchise 
which  would  make  them  all-powerful,  and,  yet  would  withhold 
from  them  that  instruction  without  which  their  power  must 
be  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  the  State. 

This,  Sir,  is  my  defence.  Trom  the  clamour  of  our  ac- 
cusers I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  country  to  which  we 
must,  in  no  long  time,  render  an  account  of  our  stewardship. 
I  appeal  with  still  more  confidence  to  future  generations, 
which,  while  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  an  impartial  and 
efiS.cient  system  of  public  instruction,  will  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  authors  of  that  system  shoiild  have  had  to 
struggle  with  a  vehement  and  pertinacious  opposition,  and 
still  more  difiGLcult  to  believe  that  such  an  opposition  was 
offered  in  the  name  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
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A  SPEECH 

DEUVJEEED  AT 

The  College  of  Glasgow,  on  the  21st  of  MaecHj  1849. 


At  tlie  election  of  a  Lord  Rector  of  tlie  University  of  Glasgow,  in 
November,  1848,  tlie  votes  stood  tlras : 

Mr.  Macaulay  -  -  -  2S5 

Colonel  Mnre  -  203 

Tlie  installation  took  place  on  the  21st  of  Marcli,  1849 ;  and  after 
that  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  follomiig  Speecb  was 
delivered. 

Mt  jBrst  duty,  Gentlemen,  is  to  return  yon  my  thanks  for  the 
honor  which  yon  have  conferred  on  me.  Ton  well  know  that 
it  was  wholly  unsolicited ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was 
wholly  unexpected.  I  may  add  that,  if  I  had  been  invited  to 
become  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages,  I  should  respectfully 
have  declined  the  invitation.  My  predecessor,  whom  I  am 
so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  call  my  friend,  declared  from  this 
place  last  year,  in  language  which  well  became  him,  that  he 
would  not  have  cOme  forward  to  displace  so  eminent  a  states- 
man as  Lord  John  EusseU.  I  can  with  equal  truth  aiiirm 
that  I  would  not  have  come  forward  to  displace  so  estimable 
a  gentleman  and  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Colonel  Mure. 
But  Colonel  Mure  felt  last  year  that  it  was  not  for  him,  and 
I  now  feel  that  it  is  not  for  me,  to  question  the  propriety  of 
your  decision  on  a  point  of  which,  by  the  constitution  of  your 
body,  you  are  the  judges.  I  therefore  gratefully  accept  the 
office  to  which  I  have  been  caUed,  folly  purposing  to  use 
whatever  powers  belong  to  it  with  a  single  view  to  the 
welfare  and  credit  of  your  society. 

I  am  not  using  a  mere  phrase  of  course,  when  I  say  that 
the  feelings  with  which  I  bear  a  part  in  the  ceremony  of  this 
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day  are  sucIl  as  I  find  it  diflictilt  to  utter  in  words.  I  do  not 
think  it  strange  that,  wlien  that  great  master  of  eloquence, 
Edmund  Burke,  stood  where  I  now  stand,  he  faltered  and 
remained  mute.  Doubtless  the  multitude  of  thoughts  which 
rushed  into  his  mind  was  such  as  even  he  could  not  easily 
arrange  or  express.  In  truth  there  are  few  spectacles  more 
striking  or  affecting  than  that  which  a  great  historical  place 
of  education  presents  on  a  solemn  public  day.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  interesting  in  the  contrast  between  the  vene- 
rable antiquity  of  the  body  and  the  fresh  and  ardent  youth  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  members.  Eecollections  and  hopes 
crowd  upon  us  together.  The  past  and  the  future  are  at 
once  brought  close  to  us.  Our  thoughts  wander  back  to  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  this  ancient  building  were  laid, 
and  forward  to  the  time  when  those  whom  it  is  our  office  to 
guide  and  to  teach  will  be  the  guides  and  teachers  of  our 
posterity.  On  the  present  occasion  we  may,  with  peculiar 
propriety,  give  such  thoughts  their  course,  Por  it  has 
chanced  that  my  magistracy  has  fallen  on  a  great  secular 
epoch.  This  is  the  four  hundredth  year  of  the  existence  of 
your  University.  At  such  jubilees,  jubilees  of  which  no  in- 
dividual sees  more  than  one,  it  is  natural,  and  it  is  good, 
that  a  society  like  this,  a  society  which  survives  all  the  tran- 
sitory parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  a  society  which  has  a 
corporate  existence  and  a  perpetual  succession,  should  review 
its  annals,  should  retrace  the  stages  of  its  growth  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity,  and  should  try  to  find,  in  the  experience 
of  generations  which  have  passed  away,  lessons  which  may 
be  profitable  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  retrospect  is  fall  of  interest  and  instruction.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  since  the  Christian  era,  there 
has  been  any  point  of  time  more  important  to  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind  than  that  at  which  the  existence  of  your 
University  commenced.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  a  great 
destruction  and  of  a  great  creation.  Your  society  was  in- 
stituted just  before  the  empire  of  the  East  perished;  that 
strange  empire  which,  dragging  on  a  languid  life  through  the 
great  age  of  darkness,  connected  together  the  two  great  ages 
of  light ;  that  empire  which,  adding  nothing  to  our  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  producing  not  one  man  great  in  letters,  in 
science,  or  in  art,  yet  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  barbarism, 
those  masterpieces  of  Attic  genius  which  the  highest  miiids 
still  contemplate,  and  long  will  contemplate,  with  admiring 
despair.    And  at  that  very  time,  while  the  fanatical  Moslem 
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were  plundering  the  clinrches  and  palaces  of  Constantinople, 
breaking  in  pieces  Grecian  scnlptnres,  and  giving  to  the 
flames  piles  of  Grecian  elcqnence,  a  few  liunible  German 
artisans,  wlio  little  knew  that  they  were  calling  into  existence 
a  power  far  mightier  than  that  of  the  victorious  Sultan,  were 
busied  in  cutting  and  setting  the  first  types.  The  University 
came  into  existence  just  in  time  to  witness  the  disappearance 
of  the  last  trace  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  witness  the 
publication  of  the  earliest  priated  book. 

At  this  conjuncture,  a  conjuncture  of  unrivalled  interest  in 
the  history  of  letters,  a  man,  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
reverence  by  every  lover  of  letters,  held  the  highest  place  in 
Europe.  Our  just  attachment  to  that  Protestant  faith  to 
which  our  country  owes  so  much  must  not  prevent  us  from 
paying  the  tribute  which,  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  place, 
justice  and  gratitude  demand,  to  the  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  the  greatest  of  the  restorers  of  learning, 
Pope  Mcholas  the  Fifth.  He  had  sprung  from  the  common 
people  3  but  his  abilities  and  his  erudition  had  early  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  great.  He  had  studied  much  and  travelled 
far.  He  had  visited  Britaia,  which,  in  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, was  to  his  native  Tuscany  what  the  back  settlements 
of  America  now  are  to  Britain.  He  had  Hved  with  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Florence,  those  men  who  first  ennobled  trade 
by  mating  trade  the  aUy  of  philosophy,  of  eloquence,  and  ef 
taste.  It  was  he  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  munificent 
and  discerning  Cosmo,  arranged  the  first  public  library  that 
modem  Europe  possessed.  From  privacy  your  founder  rose 
to  a  throne;  but  on  the  throne  he  never  forgot  the  studies 
which  had  been  his  delight  in  privacy.  He  was  the  centre 
of  an  iHustrious  group,  composed  partly  of  the  last  great 
scholars  of  Greece,  and  partly  of  the  first  great  scholars  of 

"J^^-i  1^^/^  ^^^^^^      Trebizond,  Bessarion 

and  Filelfo,  Marsdio  Ficino  and  Poggio  Bracciolini.  By  him 
was  founded  the  Vatican  library,  then  and  long  after  the 
most  precious  and  the  most  extensive  collection  of  books  iu 
the  world.  By  him  were  carefiiUy  preserved  the  most  valuable 
mtellectual  treasures  which  had  been  snatched  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  His  agents  were  to  be 
found  everywhere,  in  the  bazaars  of  the  farthest  East,  in  the 
monasteries  of  the  farthest  West,  purchasing  or  copying 
jnaeaten  parchments^  on  which  were  Wed  words  w^rth? 

l^i^'^'  P^^'^""^^  ^^-^  P-^P-red  accu- 

rate Latm  versions  of  many  precious  remains  of  Greek  poets 
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and  philosophers.  But  no  department  of  literature  owes  so 
mucli  to  him  as  history.  By  him  were '  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  Western  Europe  two  great  and  unrivalled 
models  of  historical  composition,  the  work  of  Herodotus  and 
the  work  of  Thucydides.  By  him,  too,  our  ancestors  were 
first  made  acquainted  with  the  graceful  and  lucid  simplicity 
of  Xenophon  and  with  the  manly  good  sense  of  Polybius. 

It  was  while  he  was  occupied  with  cares  Hke  these  that  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  this  region,  a 
region  now  swarming  with  population,  rich  with  culture,  and 
resounding  with  the  clang  of  machinery,  a  region  which  now 
sends  forth  fleets  laden  with  its  admirable  fabrics  to  the  lands 
of  which  in  his  days,  no  geographer  had  ever  heard,  then  a 
wild,  a  poor,  a  half  barbarous  tract,  lying  on  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  known  world.    He  gave  his  sanction  to  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  University  at  Glasgow,  and  bestowed  on  the 
new  seat  of  learning  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the 
University  of  Bologna.    I  can  conceive  that  a  pitying  smile 
passed  over  his  face  as  he  named  Bologna  and  G-lasgow  toge- 
ther. At  Bologna  he  had  long  studied.  No  spot  in  the  world 
had  been  more  favoured  by  nature  or  by  art.    The  surround- 
ing country  was  a  fruitful  and  sunny  country,  a  country  of 
cornfields  and  vineyards.    In  the  city,  the  house  of  Benti- 
voglio  bore  rule,  a  house  which  vied  with  the  house  of  Medici 
in  taste  and  magnificence,  which  has  left  to  posterity  noble 
palaces  and  temples,  and  which  gave  a  splendid  patronage  to 
arts  and  letters.    Glasgow  your  founder  just  knew  to  be  a 
poor,  a  small,  a  rude  town,  a  town,  as  he  would  have  thought, 
not  likely  ever  to  be  great  and  opulent ;  for  the  soil,  com- 
pared with  the  rich  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  was 
barren,  and  the  climate  was  such  that  an  Italian  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  it.  But  it  is  not  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
it  is  not  on  the  mildness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  nations  chiefly  depends.    Slavery  and  superstition 
can  make  Campania  a  land  of  beggars,  and  can  change  the 
plain  of  Enna  into  a  desert.   Nor  is  it  beyond  the  power  of 
human  intelligence  and  energy,  developed  by  civil  and  spiritual 
freedom,  to  turn  sterile  rocks  and  pestilential  marshes  into 
cities  and  gardens.   Enlightened  as  your  founder  was,  he  little 
knew  that  he  was  himself  a  chief  agent  in  a  great  revolution 
physical  and  moral,  political  and  religious,  in  a  revolution, 
destined  to  make  the  last  first  and  the  first  last,  in  a  revo- 
lution destined  to  invert  the  relative  positions  of  Glasgow  and 
Bologna.   We  cannot,  I  think,  better  employ  a  few  mhiutes 
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than  in  reTiemng  the  stages  of  tlds  gpx-eat  change  in  hximan 
affairs. 

The  review  shall  be  short.   ladeed  I  cannot  do  better  than 
pass  rapidly  firom  century  to  century-     Look  at  the  world, 
then,  a  hundred  years  after  the  seal  of  USTicholas  had  been 
affixed  to  the  instrument  which  called,  yovx  college  into  exist- 
enee._    We  find  Europe,  we  find  Scotland  especially,  in  the 
agonies  of  that  great  revolution  Tvhicb.  we  emphatically  call 
the  Reformation.    The  Hberal  patronage  which  Mcholas,  and 
men  like  Mcholas,  had  given  to  learning,  and  of  which  the 
establishment  of  this  seat  of  learning  is  not  the  least  remark- 
able instance,  had  produced  an  effect  which  they  had  never 
contemplated.    Ignorance  was  the  talisman  on  which  their 
power  depended;  and  that  talisman   they  had  themselves 
broken.   They  had  called  in  Knowledge  as  a  handmaid  to 
decorate  Superstition,  and  their  error  produced  its  natural 
effect.    I  need  not  teU  you  what  a  part  the  votaries  of  classi- 
cal leaimng,  and  especially  the  votaries  of  Greek  learning, 
the  Humanists  as  they  were  then  caUed,  bore  in  the  great 
movement  against  spiritual  tyranny.     They  formed,  ia  fact, 
tiie  vanguard  of  that  movement.    Every  one  of  the  chief 
Eefomers-I  do  not  at  tHs  moment  remember  a  single 
excepfaon-was  a  Humanist.  Almost  every  eminent  Hum^- 
ist  m  the  north  of  Europe  was,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  upri^toess  and  courage,  a  Reformer.     In  a  Scottish 
University  I  need  hardly  mention  tlie  names  of  Knox,  of 
Buchanan   of  MeMe,  of  Secretary  Maitland    In  trith, 
mmds  daily  nourished  with  the  best  literatmre  of  Greece  and 

fow! {  TZ  *r  '^""^S  to  l.e  trammeUed  by  the 
cobwebs  of  the  scholastic  divinity  ;  and  the  influence  of  such 
mmds  was  now  rapidly  felt  by  the  whole  community  •  for  the 
mv^faon  of  prmting  had  brought  books  within  L  reach 
r  l£>rT'^?'^.''*''^^'-  Mediterranean  to 

.     '?''^^r'*^"P^^^«  i^aindwas  everywhere 

S£d  11  :L'iT^''%T  greaterThan  in 

bcotland.  It  was  m  the  midst  of  martryrdoms  and  Droacrit)  ' 
faons,  m  the  midst  of  a  war  beWeen  power  anr 3 

i^f^i^v'^T'^^^  of  yo^"^54l,^t;^ 

l-ass  another  hundred  years:  andv^re  a.rf  i-n  fli  -t^^aZ^  * 
tte  »a  Ween  Prelacy  and  Puritanism  w?^' 
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political  parties.  The  monarcliical  element  of  the  constitution 
•was  an  object  of  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  the  Prelatist. 
The  popular  element  of  the  constitution  was  especially  dear 
to  the  Puritan.  At  length  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword. 
Puritanism  triumphed ;  but  Puritanism  was  already  divided 
against  itself.  Independency  and  Eepublicanism  were  on  one 
side,  Presbyfcerianism  and  limited  Monarchy  on  the  other. 
It  was  in  the  very  darkest  part  of  that  dark  time,  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  battles,  sieges,  and  executions,  it  was  when  the 
whole  world  was  still  aghast  at  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  British 
King  standing  before  a  judgment  seat  and  laying  his  nect 
on  a  block,  it  was  when  the  mangled  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  had  just  been  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  house,  it  was 
when  the  head  of  the  Marquess  of  Montrose  had  just  been 
fixed  on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  that  your  University 
completed  her  second  century.  4 

A  hundred  years  more;  and  we  have  at  length  reached 
the  beginning  of  a  happier  period.  Our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  had  indeed  been  bought  with  a  fearful  price.  But 
they  had  been  bought.  The  price  had  been  paid.  The  last 
battle  had  been  fought  on  British  ground.  The  last  black 
scaffold  had  been  set  up  on  Tower  HiU.  The  evil  days  were 
over.  A  bright  and  tranquil  century,  a  century  of  religious 
toleration,  of  domestic  peace,  of  temperate  freedom,  of  equal 
justice,  was  beginning.  That  century  is  now  closing.  When 
we  compare  it  with  any  equally  long  period  in  the  history  of 
any  other  great  society,  we  shall  jBind  abundant  cause  for 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  aU  good.  Nor  is  there  any  place 
in  the  whole  kingdom  better  fitted  to  excite  this  feeling  than 
the  place  where  we  are  now  assembled.  Por  in  the  whole 
kingdom  we  shall  find  no  district  in  which  the  progress  of 
trade,  of  manufactures,  of  wealth,  and  of  the  arts  of  life,  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  Clydesdale.  Your  University  has 
partaken  largely  of  the  prosperity  of  this  city  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.  The  security,  the  tranquillity,  the  liberty, 
which  have  been  propitious  to  the  industry  of  the  merchant 
and  of  the  manufacturer,  have  been  also  propitious  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  scholar.  To  the  last  century  belong  most  of 
the  names  of  which  you  justly  boast.  The  time  would  fail 
me  if  I  attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  all  the  illus- 
trious men  who,  during  that  period,  taught  or  learned  wisclonx 
within  these  ancient  walls  5  geometricians,  anatomists,  jurists, 
philologists,  metaphysicians,  poets;  Simpson  and  Huntei^ 
Millar  and  Young,  Eeid  and  Stewart ;  Campbell,  -whose  coffin 
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was  lately  borne  to  a  grave  in  tl^t  renowned  transept  wMcL 
contains  the  dust  of  Cliancer,  of  Spenser,  and  of  Dryden ; 
Black,  whose  discoveries  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  chemi- 
cal science;  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  of  all  the'  masters  of 
political  science ;  James  Watt,  who,  perhaps,  did  more  than 
any  single  man  has  done,  since  the  N'ew  Atlantis  of  Bacon 
was  written,  to  accompHsh  that  glorious  prophecy.  We 
now  speak  the  language  of  humility  when  we  say  that  the 
University  of  Glasgow  need  not  fear  a  comparison  vdth  the 
University  of  Bologna. 

A  fifth  secular  period  is  about  to  commence.  There  is  no 
lack  of  alarmists  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is  about  to  com- 
mence under  evil  auspices.  But  from  me  you  must  expect 
no  such  gloomy  prognostications.  I  have  heard  them  too 
!  long  and  too  constantly  to  be  scared  by  them.  Ever  since  I 
began  to  make  observations  on  the  state  of  my  country,  I 
have  been  seeing  nothing  but  growth,  and  hearing  of  nothing 
but  decay.  The  more  I  contemplate  our  noble  institutions,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  they  are  sound  at  heart,  that  they 
have  nothing  of  age  but  its  dignity,  and  that  their  strength 
is  still  the  strength  of  youth.  The  hurricane,  which  has 
recently  overthrown  so  much  that  was  great  and  that  seemed 
durable,  has  only  proved  their  soKdity.  They  still  stand, 
august  and  immovable,  while  dynasties  and  churches  are 
lying  in  heaps  of  ruin  all  around  xis.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  wise  and  temperate 
poUcy,  on  a  policy  of  which  the  principle  is  to  preserve  what 
is  good  by  reforming  in  time  what  is  evil,  our  civU  institu- 
tions may  be  preserved  unimpaired  to  a  late  posterity,  and 
that,  under  the  shade  of  our  civil  institutions,  our  academical 
institutions  may  long  continue  to  flourish. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that,  when  a  hundred  years  more  have 
run  out,  this  ancient  College  will  still  continue  to  deserve 
weU  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  I  trust  that  the  instal- 
lation of  1949  wiU  be  attended  by  a  stni  greater  assembly  of 
students  than  I  have  the  happiness  now  to  see  before  me. 
That  assemblage,  indeed,  may  not  meet  in  the  place  where 
we  have  met.  These  venerable  halls  may  have  disappeared. 
My  successor  may  speak  to  your  successors  in  a  more  stately 
edifice,  in  an  edifice  which,  even  among  the  magnificent 
buildings  of  the  future  Glasgow,  will  still  be  admired  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  which  flourished  in  the 
days  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria.  But,  though  the  site  and 
the  walls  may  be  new,  the  spirit  of  the  institution  will,  I 
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hope,  be  still  the  same.  My  successor  will,  I  hope,  be  able 
to  boast  that  the  fiffcli  centtiry  of  the  University  has  even 
been  more  glorious  than  the  fourth.  He  will  be  able  to 
vindicate  that  boast  by  citing  a  long  list  of  eminent  men, 
great  masters  of  experimental  science,  of  ancient  learning,  of 
onr  native  eloquence,  ornaments  of  the  senate,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  bar.  He  will,  I  hope,  mention  with  high  honor  some 
of  my  young  friends  who  now  hear  me  ;  and  he  will,  I  also 
hope,  be  able  to  add  that  their  talents  and  learning  were  not 
wasted  on  selfish  or  ignoble  objects,  but  were  employed  to 
promote  the  physical  and  moral  good  of  their  species,  to  ex- 
tend the  empire  of  man  over  the  material  world,  to  defend 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  tyrants  and 
bigots,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  virtue  and  order  against 
the  enemies  of  all  divine  and  human  laws.  I  have  now  given 
utterance  to  a  part,  and  to  a  part  only,  of  the  recoUectiona 
and  anticipations  of  which,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  my  mind 
is  full.  I  again  thank  you  for  the  honor  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  me ;  and  I  assure  you  that,  while  I  live,  I  shaU 
never  cease  to  taJke  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  fame 
of  the  body  with  which,  by  your  kindness,  I  have  this  daj 
become  connected. 
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A  SPEECH 

DEMVEEED  A.T 

Edinbuegh  on  the  2m>  of  November,  1852. 


At  tlie  General  Election  of  1852  tlie  votes  for  the  Oity  of  Edinburgh 
stood  thus : 


Mr.  Macanlay  -  -  -  -  1872 

Mr.  Cowan  -  -  -  -  1754 

The  Lord  Provost  -  -  -  -  1559 

Mr.  Bruce  -  -  -  -  1066 

Mr.  CampbeU  -  -  -  -  686 


On  the  second  of  ISTovember  the  Electors  assembled  in  the  Music 
Hall  to  meet  the  representative  wlLOm  thej  had,  -without  any 
soHcitation  on  his  part,  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  poll.  On  this 
occasion  the  foUowng  Speech  was  delivered. 

GentlembisTj  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  this  kind  recep- 
tion. In  truth,  it  has  almost  overcome  me.  Your  good 
opioioii  and  your  good  will  were  always  very  valuable  to  me, 
far  more  valuable  than  any  vulgar  object  of  ambition^,  far 
more  valuable  than  any  office,  however  lucrative  or  dignified. 
In  truth,  no  office,  however  lucrative  or  dignified,  would  have 
tempted  me  to  do  what  I  have  done  at  your  summons,  to 
leave  again  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil  of  all  retreats  for 
the  bustle  of  political  life.  But  the  honor  which  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  an  honor  of  which  the  greatest  men 
might  weU  be  proud,  an  honor  which  it  is  in  the  power  only 
of  a  firee  people  to  bestow,  has  laid  on  me  such  an  obligation 
that  I  should  have  thought  it  ingratitude,  I  should  have 
thought  it  pusillanimity,  not  to  make  at  least  an  ejBfbrt  to 
serve  you. 

And  here.  Gentlemen,  we  meet  again  in  kindness  after  n 
long  separation.  It  is  more  than,  five  years  since  I  last  stood 
in  tHs  very  place  5  a  large  part  of  human  life.    There  are 
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few  of  US  OB  whom  those  five  years  liave  not  set  tlieir  mark, 
few  circles  from  wliicli  those  five  years  have  not  taken  away 
what  can  never  be  replaced.  Even  ia  this  mxdtitude  of  friendly 
faces  Hook  in  vain  for  some  which  wonld  on  this  day  have 
been  lighted  up  with  joy  and  kindness.  I  miss  one  vene- 
rable man,  who,  before  I  was  bom,  in  evil  times,  in  times 
of  oppression  and  of  corruption,  had  adhered,  with  almost 
solitary  fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  whom  I  knew 
in  advanced  age,  but  still  in  the  foil  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  enjoying  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
I  should,  indeed,  be  most  ungratefal  if  I  could,  on  this  day, 
forget  Sir  James  Craig,  his  public  spirit,  his  judicious  counsel, 
his  fatherly  kindness  to  myself:  And  Jeffrey — ^with  what  an 
effusion  of  generous  affection  he  would,  on  this  day,  have 
welcomed  me  back  to  Edinburgh  !  He  too  is  gone ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  him  is  one  of  the  many  ties  which  biad  me 
to  the  city  once  dear  to  his  heart,  and  still  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  his  fame. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  here  that,  on  entering  again, 
at  your  call,  a  path  of  life  which  I  believed  that  I  had  quitted 
for  ever,  I  shall  be  painfully  reminded  of  the  changes  which  the 
last  five  years  have  produced.  In  Parliament  I  shall  look  ia 
vain  for  virtues  which  I  loved,  and  for  abihties  which  I  ad- 
mired. Often  in  debate,  and  never  more  than  when  we  discuss 
those  questions  of  colonial  pohcy  which  are  every  day  ac- 
quiring a  new  interest,  I  shall  remember  with  regret  how 
much  eloquence  and  wit,  how  niuch  acuteness  and  knowledge, 
how  many  engaging  qualities,  how  many  fair  hopes,  are  buried 
in  the  grave  of  poor  Charles  Buller.  There  were  other  men, 
men  with  whom  I  had  no  political  connection  and  little  -pev- 
sonal  connection,  men  to  whom  I  was,  during  a  great  part  of 
my  public  life,  honestly  opposed,  but  of  whom  I  cannot  now 
think  without  grieving  that  their  wisdom,  their  experience, 
and  the  weight  of  their  great  names  can  never  more,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  bring  help  to  the  nation  or  to  the  throne.  Such 
were  those  two  eminent  men  whom  I  left  at  the  height,  one 
of  civil,  the  other  of  military  fame ;  one  the  oracle  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  other  the  oracle  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  were  parts  of  their  long  public  life  which  they 
would  themselves,  I  am  persuaded,  on  a  calm  retrospect,  have 
allowed  to  be  justly  censurable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  each  in  his  own  department  saved  the  State ;  that  one 
brought  to  a  triumphant  close  the  most  formidable  conflict  in 
which  this  country  was  ever  engaged  with  a  foreign  enemy ; 
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and  that  the  other,  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling 
and  personal  ambition,  freed  ns  from  an  odions  monopoly, 
which  conld  not  have  existed  many  years  longer  without  pro- 
dncing"  fearful  intestine  discords.     I  regret  them  both  :  but  I 
peculiarly  regret  him  who  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
place  to  "which  you  have  sent  me.    I  shall  hardly  know  the 
House  of  Commons  without  Sir  Robert  Peel.    On  the  first 
evening  on  wliich  I  took  my  seat  in  that  House,  more  than 
two  and  twenty  years  ago,  he  held  the  highest  position  among 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  who  sate  there.    Dturing  all  the 
subsequent  years  of  my  parliamentary  service  I  scarcely  re- 
member one  important  discussion  in  which  he  did  not  bear  a 
part  with  conspicuous  ability.  *  His  figure  is  now  before  me  : 
all  the  tones  of  his  voice  are  in  ray  ears ;  and  the  pain  with, 
which  I  think  that  I  shall  never  hear  them  again  wonld  be 
embittered  by  the  recollection  of  some  sharp  encounters  which 
took  place  between  us,  were  it  not  that  at  last  there  was  an 
entire  and  cordial  reconciliation,  and  that,  only  a  very  few 
days  before  his  death,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
him  marks  of  kindness  and  esteem  of  which  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  recollection. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  by  those  changes  which  the 
natural  law  of  mortahty  produces,  it  is  not  only  by  the  suc- 
cessive disappearances  of  eminent  men  that  the  face  of  the 
world  has  been  changed  during  the  five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  we  met  here  last.    Never  since  the  origin  of  onr 
race  have  there  been  five  years  more  fertile  of  great  events, 
five  years  which  have  left  behind  them  a  more  awful  lesson. 
We  have  lived  many  Kves  in  that  time.    The  revolutions  oi 
ages  have  been  compressed  into  a  few  months.  France^ 
Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,— what  a  history  has  theirs  been  ! 
When  we  met  here  last,  there  was  in  all  of  those  countries  an 
outward  show  of  tranquilhty ;  and  there  were  few,  even  of  the 
wisest  among  us,  who  imagined  what  wild  passions,  what  wild 
theories,  were  fermenting  under  that  peaceful  exterior.  Ax 
obstinate  resistance  to  a  reasonable  reform,  a  resistance  pro- 
longed but  for  one  day  beyond  tbe  time,  gave  the  signal  foi 
the  explosion ;  and  in  an  instant,  from  the  borders  of  Eussia 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  everything  was  confusion  and  terror 
The  streets  of  the  greatest  capitals  of  Europe  were  piled  nj 
with  barricades,  and  were  streaming  with  civil  blood.  Thi 
house  of  Orleans  fled  from  France  :  the  Pope  fled  from  Eome 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  not  safe  at  Vienna.    There  wer< 
popular  institutions  in  Morence ;  popular  institutions  a' 
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Naples.  One  democratic  convention  sat  at  Berlin ;  another 
democratic  convention  at  rrankfort.  Yon  remember,  I  am 
sure,  but  too  well,  how  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  honest 
friends  of  liberty,  though  inclined  to  look  with  great  indul- 
gence on  the  excesses  inseparable  from  revolutions,  began  first 
to  doubt  and  then  to  despair  of  the  prospects  of  mankind.  You 
remember  how  all  sorts  of  animosity,  national,  religious,  and 
social,  broke  forth  together.  You  remember  how  with  the 
hatred  of  discontented  subjects  to  their  governments  was 
mingled  the  hatred  of  race  to  race  and  of  class  to  class.  For 
myself,  I  stood  aghast ;  and  though  naturally  of  a  sanguine 
disposition,  I  did  for  one  moment  doubt  whether  the  pro- 
gress of  society  was  not  about  to  be  arrested,  nay,  to  be  sud- 
denly and  violently  turned  back ;  whether  we  were  not  doomed 
to  pass  in  one  generation  from  the  civilisation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  barbarism  of  the  fifth.  I  remembered 
that  Adam  Smith  and  Gribbon  had  told  us  that  the  dark  ages 
were  gone,  never  more  to  return,  that  modern  Europe  was  in 
no  danger  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Roman  empire. 
That  flood,  they  said,  would  no  more  return  to  cover  the 
earth :  and  they  seemed  to  reason  justly :  for  they  compared 
the  immense  strength  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  world 
with  the  weakness  of  the  part  which  remained  savage ;  and 
they  asked  whence  were  to  come  the  Huns  and  the  Vandals 
who  should  again  destroy  civilisation  ?  It  had  not  occurred 
to  them  that  civilisation  itself  might  engender  the  barbarians 
who  should  destroy  it.  It  had  not  occurred  to  them  that  in 
the  very  heart  of  great  capitals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
splendid  palaces,  and  churches,  and  theatres,  and  libraries, 
and  museums,  vice  and  ignorance  might  produce  a  race  of 
Huns  fiercer  than  those  who  marched  under  Attila,  and  of 
Vandals  more  bent  on  destruction  than  those  who  followed 
Genseric.  Such  was  the  danger.  It  passed  by.  Civilisation 
was  saved ;  but  at  what  a  price !  The  tide  of  popular  feeling 
turned  and  ebbed  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  risen.  Imprudent 
and  obstinate  opposition  to  reasonable  demands  had  brought 
on  anarchy ;  and  as  soon  as  men  had  a  near  view  of  anarchy 
they  fled  in  terror  to  crouch  at  the  feet  of  despotism.  To  the 
dominion  of  mobs  armed  with  pikes  succeeded  the  sterner  and 
more  lasting  dominion  of  disciplined  armies.  The  Papacy 
rose  from  its  debasement ;  rose  more  intolerant  and  insolent 
than  before ;  intolerant  and  insolent  as  in  the  days  of  Hil- 
debrand  ^  intolerant  and  insolent  to  a  degree  which  dis- 
mayed and  disappointed  those  who  had  fondly  cherished  the 
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hope  tliat  the  spirit  which  had  animated  the  Crusaders  imd 
the  laqmsitors  had  been  mitigated  hy  the  lapse  of  years  and 
by  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Through.  aE  that  vast  region, 
where  little  more  than  four  years  ago  we  looked  in  vain  for 
any  stable  authority,  we  now  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of 
constitutional  freedom.  And  we,  Gentlemen,  in  the  mean- 
time, have  been  exempt  from  both  those  calamities  which  have 
wrought  ruin  aU  around  us.  The  madness  of  1848  did  not 
subvert  the  British  throne.  The  reaction  which  followed  has 
not  destroyed  British  liberty. 

And  why  is  this?  Why  has  our  country,  with  all  the  ten 
plagues  raging  around  her,  been  a  land  of  Goshen  ?  Every- 
where else  was  the  thunder,  and  the  fire  running  along  the 
ground, — a  very  grievous  storm, — a  storm  such  as  there  was 
none  like  it  since  man  was  on  the  earth. ;  yet  everything  tran- 
quil here ;  and  then  agaia  thick  night,  darkness  that  might  be 
felt ;  and  yet  hght  in  aU  our  dwellings.  We  owe  this  singular 
happiness,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  a  wise  and  noble  con- 
stitution, the  work  of  many  generations  of  great  men.  Let  us 
profit  by  experience ;  and  let  us  be  thaniflil  that  we  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  and  not  by  our  own.  Let  us  prize  our 
constitution :  let  us  purify  it :  let  us  amend  it ;  but  let  us  not 
destroy  it.  Let  us  shun  extremes,  not  only  because  each  ex- 
treme is  ia  itself  a  positive  evil,  but  also  because  each  extreme 
necessarily  engenders  its  opposite.  If  we  love  civU.  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  let  us  in  the  day  of  danger  uphold  law  and 
order.  If  we  are  zealous  for  law  and  order,  let  us  prize,  as 
the  best  safeguard  of  law  and  order,  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Tes,  Gentlemen ;  if  I  am  asked  why  we  are  free  with  ser- 
vitude all  around  us,  why  our  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  not  been 
suspended,  why  our  press  is  stiU  subject  to  no  censor,  why  we 
still  have  the  hberty  of  association,  why  onr  representative 
institutions  stiU  abide  ia  aU  thefr  strength,  I  answer,  It  is 
because  ia  the  year  of  revolutions  we  stood  firmly  by  our 
Government  in  its  peril ;  and,  if  I  am  asked  why  we  stood  by 
our  Government  in  its  peril,  when  men  all  around  us  were 
engaged  in  pulling  Governments  down,  I  answer.  It  was  be- 
cause we  knew  that  though  our  Government  was  not  a  perfect 
Government,  it  was  a  good  Government,  that  its  faults  ad- 
mitted of  peaceable  and  legal  remedies,  that  it  had  never 
inflexibly  opposed  just  demands,  that  we  had  obtained 'con- 
cessions of  inestimable  value,  not  by  beating  the  drum,  not 
by  ringing  the  tocsin,  not  by  tearing  np  the  pavement,  not  by 
running  to  the  gunsmiths'  shops  to  search  for  arms,  but  by 
the  mere  force  of  reason  and  public  opinion.    And,  Gentlemen, 
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preeminent  among  those  pacific  victories  of  reason  and  public 
opinion,  the  recollection  of  wMcli  chiefly^  I  believe,  carried 
us  safely  through,  the  year  of  revolutions  and  through  the 
year  of  counter-revolutions,  I  would  place  two  great  reforms, 
inseparably  associated,  one  with  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
man,  who  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  envy,  the  other  with  the 
name  of  another  illustrious  man,  who  is  still,  and,  I  hope, 
long  will  be,  a  living  mark  for  detraction.  I  speak  of  the 
great  commercial  reform  of  1846,  the  work  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
and  of  the  great  parliamentary  reform  of  1832,  the  work  of 
many  eminent  statesmen,  among  whom  none  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  Lord  John  Eussell.  I  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  those  two  great  reforms,  becau^se  it  will,  ia  my 
opinion,  be  the  especial  duty  of  that  House  of  Commons  in 
which,  by  your  distinguished  favour,  I  have  a  seat,  to  defend 
the  commercial  reform  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  to  perfect  and 
extend  the  parliamentary  reform  of  Lord  John  Bussell. 

"With  respect  to  the  commercial  reform,  though  I  say  it  will 
be  a  sacred  duty  to  defend  it,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  we 
shall  find  the  task  very  diflELcult.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
we  have  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
system  now  established.  Prom  the  expressions  used  dm'ing 
the  last  session,  and  during  the  late  elections,  by  the- Ministers 
and  their  adherents,  I  should,  I  confess,  find  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  draw  any  inference  whatever.  They  have  contra- 
dicted each  other;  and  they  have  contradicted  themselves. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  select  from  their  speeches 
passages  which  would  prove  them  to  be  Freetraders,  and 
passages  which  would  prove  them  to  be  Protectionists.  But, 
in  truth,  the  only  inference  which  can  properly  be  drawn  from 
a  speech  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  in  favour  of  Pree  Trade  is, 
that,  when  he  spoke,  he  was  standing  for  a  town  i  and  the 
only  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  speech  of  another 
in  favour  of  Protection  is,  that,  when  he  spoke,  he  was  stand- 
ing for  a  county.  I  quitted  London  in  the  heat  of  the  elec- 
tions. I  left  behind  me  a  Tory  candidate  for  Westminster 
and  a  Tory  candidate  for  Middlesex,  loudly  proclaiming  them- 
selves Derbyites  and  Freetraders.  AJl  along  my  journey 
through  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  I  heard  nothing  but  the  cry 
of  Derby  and  Protection ;  but  when  I  got  to  Bristol,  the  cry 
was  Derby  and  Pree  Trade  again.  On  one  side  of  the  Wash, 
Lord  Stanley,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  a  young 
nobleman  who  appears  to  me  to  inherit  a  large  portion  of  his 
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father's  ability  and  energy,  held  language  wMcli  was  nniyer- 
sally  nnderstood  to  indicate  that  the  Government  had  alto- 
gether abandoned  all  thought  of  Protection.  Lord  Stanley 
was  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  a  town.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Wash,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  was  haranguing  the  farmers  of  Lincohishire ;  and, 
when  somebody  took  it  upon  him  to  ask,  "  What  will  you  do, 
Mr.  Christopher,  if  Lord  Derby  abandons  Protection?"  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  refased  to  answer  a  question  so 
monstrous,  so  insulting  to  Lord  Derby.  "  I  will  stand  by 
Lord  Derby,"  he  said,  "  because  I  know  that  Lord  Derby  will 
stand  by  Protection."  Well,  these  opposite  declarations  of 
two  eminent  persons,  both  likely  to  know  the  mind  of  Lord 
Derby  on  the  subject,  go  forth,  and  are  taken  up  by  less  dis- 
tinguished adherents  of  the  party.  The  Tory  candidate  for 
Leicestershire  says,  "  I  put  faith  in  Mr.  Christopher :  while 
you  see  Mr.  Christopher  in  the  Government,  you  may  be 
assured  that  agriculture  wiU  be  protected."  But,  in  East 
Surrey,  which  is  really  a  suburb  of  London,  I  find  the  Tory 
candidate  saying,  "  Never  mind  Mr.  Christopher.  I  trust  to 
Lord  Stauley.  What  should  Mr.  Christopher  know  on  the 
subject  ?  He  is  not  in  the  Cabiaet :  he  can  tell  you  nothing 
about  it."  Nay,  these  tactics  were  carried  so  far  that  Tories 
who  had  formerly  been  for  Free  Trade,  turned  Protectionists 
if  they  stood  for  coimties ;  and  Tories,  who  had  always  been 
furious  Protectionists,  declared  for  Free  Trade,  without 
scruple  or  shame,  if  they  stood  for  large  towns.  Take  for 
example  Lord  Maidstone.  He  was  once  one  of  the  most 
vehement  Protectionists  in  England,  and  put  forth  a  small 
volume,  which,  as  I  am  an  elector  of  Westminster,  and  as  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
buy,  in  order  to  understand  his  opinions.  It  is  entitled  Free 
Trade  Hexameters .  Of  the  poetical  merits  of  Lord  Maidstone's 
hexameters  I  shall  not  presume  to  give  an  opinion.  You  may 
all  form  an  opinion  for  yourselves  by  ordering  copies.  They 
may  easily  be  procured :  for  I  was  assured,  when  I  bought 
mine  in  Bond  Street,  that  the  supply  on  hand  was  still  con- 
siderable. But  of  the  pohtical  merits  of  Lord  Maidstone's 
hexameters  I  can  speak  with  confidence ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  fiercer  attack,  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
power  of  the  assailant,  than  that  which  his  lordship  made  on 
Sir  Eobert  Peel's  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Eitzroy 
'KeUy,  who  is  now  Solicitor  General,  and  who  was  Solicitor 
General  under  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  voted  steadily  with  Sir  Robert 
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Peel,  doubtless  from  a  regard  to  the  public  interest,  wbicli 
would  have  suffered  greatly  by  tlie  retirement  of  so  able  a 
lawyer  from  the  service  of  the  Grown.  Sir  Fitzroy  did  not 
thiol:  it  necessary  to  lay  down  his  office  even  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  brought  in  the  bill  which  established  a  free  trade  in 
corn.  But  unfortunately  Lord  Maidstone  becomes  a  candi- 
date for  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  Sir  PLtzroy  Kelly  stands 
for  an  agricultural  county.  Instantly,  therefore,  Lord  Maid- 
stone forgets  his  verses,  and  Sir  Pitzroy  Kelly  forgets  his 
votes.  Lord  Maidstone  declares  himself  a  convert  to  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  own 
Solicitor  General  lifts  up  his  head  intrepidly,  and  "makes  a 
speech,  apparently  composed  out  of  Lord  Maidstone's  hex- 
ameters. 

It  is,  therefore.  Gentlemen,  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
pretend  to  infer,  from  the  language  held  by  the  members  of 
the  Govenmient  and  their  adherents,  what  course  they  will 
take  on  the  subject  of  Protection.  Nevertheless  I  confidently 
say  that  the  system  established  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  per- 
fectly safe.  The  law  which  repealed  the  Corn  Laws  stands 
now  on  a  much  firmer  foundation  than  when  it  was  first 
passed.  We  are  stronger  than  ever  in  reason ;  and  we  are 
stronger  than  ever  in  numbers.  We  are  stronger  than  ever 
in  reason,  because  what  was  only  prophecy  is  now  history. 
No  person  can  now  question  the  salutary  effect  which  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  had  on  our  trade  and  industry. 
We  are  stronger  than  ever  in  numbers.  Tou,  I  am  sure, 
recollect  the  time  when  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  made  by  a  class  which  was  most  deeply 
interested  in  that  repeal  3  I  mean  by  the  labouring  classes. 
Tou  recollect  that,  in  many  large  towns,  ten  years  ago,  the 
friends  of  Free  Trade  could  not  venture  to  call  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  against  the  Corn  Laws,  for  fear  of 
being  interrupted  by  a  crowd  of  working  people,  who  had 
been  taught  by  a  certain  class  of  demagogues  to  say  that  the 
question  was  one  in  which  working  people  had  no  interest, 
that  it  was  purely  a  capitalist's  question,  that,  if  the  poor 
man  got  a  large  loaf  instead  of  a  small  one,  he  would  get 
from  the  capitahst  only  a  sixpence  instead  of  a  shilling.  I 
never  had  the  slightest  faith  in  those  doctrines.  Experience 
even  then  seemed  to  me  completely  to  confute  them.  I  com- 
pared place  with  place ;  and  I  found  that,  though  bread  was 
dearer  in  England  than  in  Ohio,  wages  were  higher  in  Ohio 
than  in  England.    I  compared  time  with  time ;  and  I  saw 
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tHat  those  times  wlieii  bread  was  clieapest  in  England,  within 
my  own  memory,  were  also  the  times  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  labonring  classes  was  the  happiest.  Bnt  now  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  no 
dispnte.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  there  were  now  an 
attempt  made  to  impose  a  tax  on  com,  what  demagogue 
would  be  able  to  bring  a  crowd  of  working  men  to  hold  up 
their  hands  in  favonr  of  snch  a  tax.  Thus  strong,  Gentle- 
men, in  reason,  and  thns  strong  in  numbers,  we  need,  I 
believe,  apprehend  no  direct  attack  on  the  principles  of 
Eree  Trade.  It  wiH,  however,  be  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  your  representatives  to  be  vigUant  that  no  indirect  at- 
tack shall  be  made  on  these  principles ;  and  to  take  care 
that  in  our  financial  arrangements  no  undue  favour  shall 
be  shown  to  any  class. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  I  think  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  that  question  vdU  require  the 
gravest  consideration,  when  it  vnR  be  necessary  to  reconsider 
the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  and  to  amend  it  temperately  and 
cautiously,  but  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit.  I  confess  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  revision  camiot  be  made  with  advantage, 
except  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  found  possible  to  carry  through  any  plan 
of  improvement  if  we  have  not  the  Government  heartily  with 
ns ;  and  I  must  say  that  from  the  present  Administration  I 
can,  as  to  that  matter,  expect  nothing  good.  What  precisely 
I  am  to  expect  JBcom  them  I  do  not  know,  whether  the  most 
obstitiate  opposition  to  every  change,  or  the  most  insanely 
violent  change.  If  I  look  to  their  conduct,  I  find  the  gravest 
reasons  for  apprehending  that  they  may  at  one  time  resist 
the  most  just  demands,  and  at  another  time,  from  the  merest 
caprice,  propose  the  wildest  innovations.  And  I  will  teU 
you  why  I  entertain  this  opiaion.  I  am  sorry  that,  in  doing 
so,  I  mnst  mention  the  name  of  a  gentleman  for  whom,  per- 
sonally, I  have  the  highest  respect ;  I  mean  Mr.  Walpole, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  My  own 
acquaintance  with  him  is  slight;  but  I  know  him  well  by 
character ;  and  I  beheve  him  to  be  an  honorable,  an  excellent, 
an  able  man.  'No  man  is  more  esteemed  in  private  life  :  but 
of  his  public  conduct  I  must  claim  the  right  to  speak  with 
freedom;  and  I  do  so  with  the  less  scruple  because  he  has 
himself  set  me  an  example  of  that  freedom,  and  because  I 
am  really  now  standing  on  the  defensive.    Mjr.  Walpole 
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lately  made  a  speect  to  tlie  electors  of  Midlmrst ;  and  in. 
tliat  speech,  lie  spoke  personally  of  Lord  Jolin  EusseU  as 
one  honorable  man  slionld  speak  of  anotlier,  and  as,  I  am 
snre,  I  wish  always  to  speak  of  Mr.  Walpole.  But  in  Lord 
John's  public  conduct  Mr.  Walpole  found  many  faults.  Ch.ief 
among  those  faults  was  tMs,  that  his  lordship  had  reopened 
the  question  of  reform.  Mr.  Walpole  declared  himself  to  be 
opposed  on  principle  to  organic  cbange.  He  justly  said  that 
if,  unfortunately,  organic  change  should  be  necessary,  what- 
ever was  done  ought  to  be  done  with  much  deliberation  and 
with  caution  almost  timorous :  and  he  charged  Lord  John 
with  haying  neglected  these  plain  rules  of  prudence.  I  was 
perfectly  thunderstruck  when  I  read  the  speech :  for  I  could 
not  but  recollect  that  the  most  violent  and  democratic  change 
that  ever  was  proposed  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man 
had  been  proposed  but  a  few  weeks  before  by  this  same  Mr. 
Walpole,  as  the  organ  of  the  present  Grovemment.  Do  yon 
remember  the  history  of  the  Militia  Bill?  Li  general,  when 
a  great  change  in  our  institutions  is  to  be  proposed  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  the  Minister  announces  his  intention  some 
weeks  before.  There  is  a  great  attendance :  there  is  the 
most  painful  anxiety  to  know  what  he  is  goiag  to  recom- 
mend. I  wen  remember, — for  I  was  present, — with  what 
breathless  suspense  six  hundred  persons  waited  on  the  first 
of  March,  1831,  to  hear  Lord  John  Russell  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  Reform  Bill.  But  what  was  his  Reform  Bill  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  the  Derby  Administration  ?  At  the  end 
of  a  night,  in  the  coolest  way  possible,  without  the  smallest 
notice,  Mr.  Walpole  proposed  to  add  to  the  tail  of  the  Militia 
Bill  a  clause  to  the  effect,  that  every  man  who  had  served 
in  the  Militia  for  two  years  should  have  a  vote  for  the  county. 
What  is  the  number  of  those  voters  who  were  to  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  this  way  for  counties  ?  The  militia  of  England  is 
to  consist  of  eighty  thousand  men ;  and  the  term  of  service 
is  to  be  five  years.  Li  ten  years  the  number  wiU  be 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand;  in  twenty  years,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand;  and  ia  twenty-five  years, 
four  hundred  thousand.  Some  of  these  new  electors  wiU,  of 
course,  die  off  ia  twenty-five  years,  though  the  lives  are 
picked  lives,  remarkably  good  lives.  What  the  mortality  is 
hkely  to  be  I  do  not  accurately  know ;  but  any  actuary  will 
easily  calculate  it  for  you.  I  should  say,  in  round  numbers, 
that  you  will  have,  when  the  system  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  generation,  an  addition  of  about  three  hundred  thousand 
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to  tlie  county  constituent  bodies  ;  that  is  to  say,  six  thousand 
voters  on  the  average  will  be  added  to  every  county  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  That  is  surely  an  immense  addition.  Aud 
what  is  the  qualification  ?  Why,  the  first  qualification  is 
youth.  These  electors  are  not  to  be  above  a  certain  age; 
but  the  nearer  you  can  get  them  to  eighteen  the  better.  The 
second  qualification  is  poverty.  The  elector  is  to  be  a  person 
to  whom  a  shilling  a-day  is  an  object.  The  third  qualifica- 
tion is  ignorance ;  for  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  the  appearance  of  those  young  fellows 
who  follow  the  recruiting  sergeant  in  the  streets,  you  will  at 
once  say  that,  among  our  labouring  classes,  they  are  not  the 
most  educated,  they  are  not  the  most  intelligent.  That 
they  are  brave,  stout  lads,  I  fully  believe.  Lord  Hardinge 
tells  me  that  he  never  saw  a  finer  set  of  young  men; 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  necessary, 
after  a  few  weeks'  training,  they  will  be  found  standing 
up  for  our  firesides  against  the  best  disciplmed  soldiers 
that  the  Continent  can  produce.  But  these  are  not  the 
qualifications  which  fit  men  to  choose  legislators.  A  young 
man  who  goes  from  the  ploughtail  into  the  army  is  generally 
rather  thoughtless  and  disposed  to  idleness.  Oh !  but  there 
is  another  qualification  which  I  had  forgotten:  the  voter 
must  be  five  feet  two.  There  is  a  qualification  for  you! 
Only  think  of  measuring  a  man  for  the  franchise !  And  this 
is  the  work  of  a  Conservative  Government,  this  plan  which 
would  swamp  aU  the  counties  in  England  with  electors  who 
possess  the  Derby-Walpole  qualifications ;  that  is  to  say, 
youth,  poverty,  ignorance,  a  roving  disposition,  and  five  feet 
two.  Why,  what  right  have  people  who  have  proposed  such 
a  change  as  this  to  talk  about — I  do  not  say  Lord  John 
Eussell's  imprudence — ^but  the  imprudence  of  Ernest  Jones 
or  of  any  other  Chartist  ?  The  Chartists,  to  do  them  justice, 
would  give  the  franchise  to  wealth  as  well  as  to  poverty,  to 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  ignorance,  to  mature  age  as  well  as 
to  youth.  But  to  make  a  qualification  compounded  of  dis- 
qualifications is  a  feat  of  which  the  whole  glory  belongs  to 
our  Conservative  rulers.  This  astounding  proposition  was 
made,  I  believe,  in  a  very  thin  House :  but  the  next  day  the 
House  was  full  enough,  everybody  having  come  down  to 
know  what  was  going  to  happen.  One  asked,  why  not  this? 
and  another,  why  not  that  ?  Are  all  the  regular  troops  to 
have  the  franchise  ?  all  the  policemen  ?  all  the  sailox-s  9  for, 
if  you  give  the  franchise  to  ploughboys  of  twenty-one,  what 
class  of  honest  Eng^lishmen  and  Scotchmen  can  you  with 
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decency  exclude  ?  But  up  gets  the  Home  Secretary,  and  in- 
forms the  House  that  the  plan  had  not  been  sujfficiently  con- 
sidered, that  some  of  his  colleagues  were  not  satisfied,  and 
that  he  would  not  press  his  proposition.  Now,  if  it  had 
happened  to  me  to  propose  such  a  reform  at  one  sitting  of 
the  House,  and  at  the  next  sitting  to  withdraw  it,  because  it 
had  not  been  well  considered,  I  do  think  that,  to  the  end  of 
my  life,  I  never  should  have  talked  about  the  exceeding  im- 
prudence of  reopening  the  question  of  reform  ^  I  should  never 
have  ventured  to  read  any  other  man  a  lecture  about  the 
caution  with  which  all  plans  of  organic  change  ought  to  be 
framed.  I  repeat  that,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  language 
of  the  present  Ministers,  taken  in  connection  with  this  soli- 
tary instance  of  their  legislative  skill  in  the  way  of  reform,  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  expect.  On  the  whole,  what  I 
do  expect  is  that  they  will  offer  a  pertinacious,  vehement, 
provoking  opposition  to  safe  and  reasonable  change,  and  that 
then,  in  some  moment  of  fear  or  caprice,  they  will  bring  in, 
and  fling  on  the  table,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  or  levity,  some 
plan  which  will  loosen  the  very  foundations  of  society. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary Eeform  is  one  which  must  soon  be  taken  up ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Government ;  and  I  hope,  before  long, 
to  see  in  office  a  Ministry  which  will  take  it  up  in  earnest.  I 
dare  say  that  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  saying  so  from  any 
interested  feeling.  In  no  case  whatever  shall  I  again  be  a 
member  of  any  Ministry.  During  what  may  remain  of  my 
public  life,  I  shall  be  the  servant  of  none  but  you.  I  have 
nothing  to  ask  of  any  government,  except  that  protection 
which  every  government  owes  to  a  faithful  and  loyal  subject 
of  the  Queen.  But  I  do  hope  to  see  in  office  before  long  a 
Ministry  which  will  treat  this  great  question  as  it  should  be 
treated.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  that  Ministry  to  revise  the  dis- 
tribution of  power.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  that  Ministry  to  con- 
sider whether  small  constituent  bodies,  notoriously  corrupt, 
and  proved  to  be  corrupt,  such,  for  example,  as  Harwich,  ought 
to  retain  the  power  of  sending  members  to  Parliament.  It 
wiU  be  the  duty  of  such  a  Ministry  to  consider  whether  small 
constituent  bodies,  even  less  notoriously  corrupt,  ought  to 
have,  in  the  counsels  of  the  empire,  a  share  as  great  as  that 
of  the  West  Biding  of  York,  and  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
comity  of  Perth.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  such  a  Ministry  to 
consider  whether  it  may  not  be  possible,  without  the  smallest 
danger  to  peace,  law,  and  order,  to  extend  the  elective  fran- 
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chise  to  classes  of  the  commtmity  wMch.  do  not  now  possess 
it.  As  to  imiversal  suffrage,  on  that  subject  you  already 
know  my  opinions ;  and  I  now  come  before  you  with,  those 
opinions  strengthened  by  everything  which,  since  I  last  pro- 
fessed them,  has  passed  in.  Europe.  We  now  know,  by  the 
clearest  of  ail  proofs,  that  universal  suffrage,  even  united  with 
secret  voting,  is  no  security  against  the  establishment  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do  loot  forward,  and  at  no 
very  remote  period,  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  such  as 
I  once  thought  tmsafe.  I  believe  that  such  an  extension  will, 
by  the  course  of  events,  be  brought  about  in  tlie  very  best  and 
happiest  way.  Perhaps  I  maybe  sanguine  :  but  I  think  that 
good  times  are  coming  for  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country. 
I  do  not  entertain  that  hope  because  I  expect  that  Pourier- 
ism,  or  Saint  Simoniauism,  or  Socialism,  or  any  of  those 
other  "  isms'^  for  which  the  plain  English  word  is  "  robbery," 
will  prevail.  I  know  that  such  schemes  only  aggravate  the 
misery  which  they  pretend  to  relieve.  I  Icnow  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  legislation,  to  make  the  rich  poor,  but  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  make  the  poor  rich.  Bnt  I  believe  that 
the  progress  of  experimental  science,  the  free  intercourse  of 
nation  with  nation,  the  unrestricted  iuflux  of  commodities 
from  countries  where  they  are  cheap,  and  tlie  unrestricted 
efflux  of  labour  towards  countries  where  it  is  dear,  wiU  soon 
produce,  nay,  I  believe  that  they  are  beginning  to  produce,  a 
great  and  most  blessed  social  revolution.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  in  those  colonies  which  have  been  planted  by 
our  race, — and,  when  I  speak  of  our  colonies,  I  speak  as  well 
of  those  which  have  separated  from  us  as  of  tbose  which  stiU 
remain  united  to  us, — I  need  not  tell  you  tbat  in  our  colonies 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  man  has  long  been  far  more 
prosperous  than  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Some  people  teU  you  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pensyl- 
vania  and  New  England  are  better  off  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  World,  because  the  United  States  bave  a  republican 
form  of  government.  But  we  know  that  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Pensylvania  and  New  England  were  more  prosperous  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  when  Pensylvania  and  New 
England  were  as  loyal  as  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  George 
the  Pirst,  George  the  Second,  and  George  tbe  Third;  and  we 
know  that  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Aus- 
tralasia, in  New  Brunswick,  in  Canada,  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  are  as  prosperous  as  they  could  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  President.  The  real  cause  is  that,  in  these  new  cottn- 
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•cries  where  there  is  albonndless  extent  of  fertile  land,  notliing 
is  easier  tlian  for  the  labourer  to  pass  from  the  place  wliich 
is  overstocked  with  labour  to  the  place  which  is  understocked  j 
and  that  thus  both  he  who  moves  and  he  who  stays  always 
liave  enough.     This  it  is  which  keeps  up  the  prosperity  of 
ijhe  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union.  They  pour  their  population 
tack  to  the  Ohio,  across  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  to  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Everywhere  the 
desert  is  receding  before  the  advancing  flood  of  human  life 
and  civilisation ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  those  who  are  left  be- 
liind  enjoy  abundance,  and  never  endure  such  privations  as  in 
old  countries  too  often  befall  the  labouring  classes.  And  why 
lias  not  the  condition  of  our  labourers  been  equally  fortunate  ? 
Simply,  as  I  believe,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  which 
separates  our  country  from  the  new  and  unoccupied  part  of 
"the  world,  and  on  account  of  the  expense  of  traversing  that 
distance.    Science,  however,  has  abridged,  and  is  abridging, 
that  distance:  science  has  diminished,  and  is  diminishing, 
that  expense.    Already  !N"ew  Zealand  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, nearer  to  us  than  New  England  was  to  the  Puritans 
v^ho  fled  thither  from  the  tjTanny  of  Laud.  Already  the  ports 
of  North  America,  Halifax,  Boston,  and  New  York,  are  nearer 
to  us  than,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  Is- 
land of  Skye  and  the  county  of  Donegal  were  to  London.  Al- 
ready emigration  is  beginning  to  produce  the  same  effect  here 
which  it  has  produced  on  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union. 
And  do  not  imagine  that  our  countryman  who  goes  abroad  is 
altogether  lost  to  us.    Even  if  he  goes  from  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  British  Queen  and  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  he  will  still,  under  the  benignant  system  of  fi'ee  trade, 
continue  to  be  bound  to  us  by  close  ties.    If  he  ceases  to  be 
a  neighbour,  he  is  still  a  benefactor  and  a  customer.  Go 
where  he  may,  if  you  will  but  maintain  that  system  inviolate, 
it  is  for  us  that  he  is  turning  the  forests  into  cornfields  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  i  it  is  for  us  that  he  is  tending  his 
sheep  and  preparing  his  fleeces  in  the  heart  of  Australasia  5 
and  in  the  meantime  it  is  from  us  that  he  receives  those  com- 
modities which  are  produced  with  most  advantage  in  old  so- 
cieties, where  great  masses  of  capital  have  been  accumulated. 
His  candlesticks  and  his  pots  and  his  pans  come  from  Bir- 
mingham ;  his  Imives  from  ShefGLeld ;  the  light  cotton  jacket 
which  he  wears  in  summer  from  Manchester,  the  good  cloth 
coat  which  he  wears  in  winter  from  Leeds  ;  and  in  return  he 
sends  us  back,  from  what  was  lately  a  wilderness,  the  good 
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flour  out  of  whicli  is  made  tlie  large  loaf  wMct  tte  British 
labourer  divides  among  Ms  children.  I  believe  that  it  is  ia 
these  changes  that  we  shall  see  the  best  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  franchise.  We  shall  mate  our  institutions  more 
democratic  than  they  are,  not  by  lowering  the  franchise  to  the 
level  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  but  by  raising,  in  a 
time  which  will  be  very  short  when  compared  with  the 
existence  of  a  nation,  the  great  mass  up  to  the  level  of  the 
franchise. 

I  feel  that  I  must  stop.  I  had  meant  to  advert  to  some 
other  subjects.  I  had  meant  to  say  something  about  the 
ballot,  to  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  always  been  favourable ; 
something  about  triennial  parliaments,  to  which,  as  you 
know,  I  have  always  been  honestly  opposed ;  something  about 
your  University  tests ;  something  about  the  cry  for  religions 
equality  which  has  lately  been  raised  in  Ireland ;  but  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  well  proceed.  I  have  only  strength  to  thank 
you  again,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  great 
honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  choosing  me,  without 
solicitation^  to  represent  you  in  Pai^liament.  I  am  proud  of 
our  connection  ^  and  I  shall  try  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  may  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 
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A  SPEECH 

DKLITEBED  IN 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  op  Jtoe,  1853. 


On  tlie  first  of  June,  1853,  Lord  Hotham,  Member  for  Kent,  moved 
tlie  third  reading  of  a  bill  of  wbicli  tlie  cHef  object  was  to  make 
tbe  Master  of  tbe  Holls  incapable  of  sitting  in  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Henry  Drumimond,  Member  for  Surrey,  moved  tbat 
tbe  bill  sbould  be  read  a  third  time  tbat  day  sis  months.  In 
support  of  Mr.  Drummond's  amendment  the  following  Speecli 
was  made. 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  224  votes  to  123. 

I  CAiTiroT,  Sir,  sixfifer  tlie  House  to  proceed  to  a  division 
without  expressiag  tlie  very  strong  opicion  wMcli  I  have 
formed  on  this  subject.  I  shall  give  my  vote,  with  all  my 
beart  and  soid,  for  the  amendment  moved  by  my  honorable 
friend  tbe  Member  for  Surrey.  I  never  gave  a  vote  in  my 
life  with  a  more  entire  confidence  that  I  was  in  tbe  riglit ; 
and  I  cannot  but  thinir  it  discreditable  to  us  that  a  bill  for 
which  there  is  so  little  to  be  said,  and  against  which  there  is 
so  much  to  be  said,  should  have  been  permitted  to  pass 
through  so  many  stages  without  a  division. 

On  what  grounds,  Sir,  does  the  noble  lord,  the  Member 
for  Kent,  ask  us  to  make  this  change  in  the  law  ?  The  only 
ground,  surely,  on  which  a  Conservative  legislator  ought 
ever  to  propose  a  change  in  the  law  is  this,  that  the  law,  as  it 
stands,  has  produced  some  evil?  Is  it  then  pretended  that 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  has  produced  any  evil?  The  noble  lord 
himself  tells  you  that  it  has  produced  no  evil  whatever.  ISTor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  fairly  tried. 
This  House  and  the  office  of  Master  of  the  RoUs  began  to  exist, 
probably  in  the  same  generation,  certainly  in  the  same  cen- 
tury. During  six  hundred  years  this  House  has  been  open  to 
Masters  of  the  EoUs.    Many  Masters  of  the  EoUs  have  sate 
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here,  and  L-aye  taken  part,  mti.  great  abiKty  and  anttoiity, 
in  our  deliberations.  To  go  no  fartlier  back  than  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Jekyll  was  a  member  of  this 
House,  and  Strange,  and  Kenyon,  and  Pepper  Axden,  and 
Sir  William  Grant,  and  Sir  John  Copley,  and  Sir  Charles 
Pepys,  and  finally  Sir  John  Eomilly.  It  is  not  even  pre- 
tended that  any  one  of  these  eminent  persons  was  ever,  on  any 
single  occasion,  found  to  be  the  worse  member  of  this  House 
for  being  Master  of  the  EoUs,  or  the  worse  Master  of  the 
EoUs  for  being  a  member  of  this  House.  And  if  so,  is  it,  I 
ask,  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman,  is  it,  I  ask  still  more  em- 
phatically, the  part  of  a  Conservative  statesman,  to  alter  a 
system  which  has  lasted  six  centuries,  and  which  has  never 
once,  during  all  those  centuries,  produced  any  but  good 
effects,  merely  because  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  an  abstract 
principle  ? 

Aud  what  is  the  abstract  principle  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  are  asked  to  innovate  in  reckless  defiance  of  all  the  teach- 
ing of  experience  ?  It  is  this ;  that  political  functions  ought 
to  be  kept  distinct  from  judicial  functions.  So  sacred,  it 
seems,  is  this  principle,  that  the  union  of  the  political  and 
judicial  characters  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  continue  even 
in  a  case  in  which  that  union  has  lasted  through  many  ages 
without  producing  the  smallest  practical  inconvenience. 
"  KTotbing  is  so  hateful,^^  I  quote  the  words  of  the  noble  lord 
who  brought  in  this  bill,  "  nothing  is  so  hateful  as  a  politi- 
cal judge." 

Now,  Sir,  if  I  assent  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
noble  lord,  I  must  pronounce  his  bill  the  most  imbecile,  the 
most  pitiful,  attempt  at  reform  that  ever  was  made.  The 
noble  lord  is  a  homoeopathist  in  state  medicine.  His  reme- 
dies are  administered  in  infinitesimal  doses.  If  he  will,  for  a 
moment,  consider  how  our  tribunals  are  constituted,  and  how 
om-  parliament  is  constituted,  he  will  perceive  that  the  judi- 
cial and  pohtical  character  are,  through  all  grades,  every- 
where combined,  everywhere  interwoven,  and  that  therefore 
the  evil  which  he  proposes  to  remove  vanishes,  as  the  ma- 
thematicians say,  when  compared  with  the  immense  mass 
of  evil  which  he  leaves  behind. 

It  has  been  asked,  and  very  sensibly  asked,  why,  if  you 
exclude  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  from  the  House,  you  should 
not  also  exclude  the  Eecorder  of  the  City  of  London.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Eecorder  of  the  City  of  London 
excluded.    But  I  must  say  that  the  reasons  for  excluding 
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him  are  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  reasons  for  excluding  the 
Master  of  the  RoUs.  Eor  it  is  well  known  that  political  cases 
of  the  highest  importance  have  been  tried  by  Recorders  of 
the  Citjr  of  London.  But  why  not  exclude  all  Recorders,  and 
aU  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  ?  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  far  stronger  reasons  for  excluding  a  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  than  for  excluding  a  Master  of  the  Rolls.  I 
long  ago  attended^  during  two  or  three  years,  the  Quarter 
Sessions  of  a  great  county.    There  I  constantly  saw  in  the 
chair  an  eminent  member  of  this  House.  An  excellent  cri- 
minal judge  he  was.    Had  he  been  a  veteran  lawyer,  he 
could  hardly  have  tried  causes  more  satisfactorily  or  more 
expeditiously.    But  he  was  a  teen  pohtician :  he  had  made 
a  motion  which  had  turned  out  a  Government  5  and  when  he 
died  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister.    Yet  this  gentleman,  the 
head  of  the  Blue  interest,  as  it  was  called,  in  his  county, 
might  have  had  to  try  men  of  the  Orange  party  for  rioting 
at  a  contested  election.    He  voted  for  the  com  laws ;  and  he 
might  have  had  to  try  men  for  breaches  of  the  peace  which 
had  originated  in  the  discontent  caused  by  the  com  laws. 
He  was,  as  I  well  remember,  hooted^  and,  I  rather  think, 
pelted  too,  by  the  mob  of  London  for  his  conduct  towards 
Queen  Caroline ;  and,  when  he  went  down  to  his  comity,  he 
might  have  had  to  sit  in  judgment  on  people  for  breaking 
windows  which  had  not  been  illuminated  in  honour  of  Her 
Majesty^s  victory.    This  is  not  a  sohtary  iastance.  There 
are,  I  dare  say,  ia  this  House,  fiffcy  Chairmen  of  Quarter 
Sessions.    And  this  is  an  union  of  judicial  and  political 
functions  against  which  there  is  really  much  to  be  said.  Tor 
it  is  important,  not  only  that  the  admiaistration  of  justice 
should  be  pure,  but  that  it  should  be  unsuspected.    Now  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  the  admiaistration  of  justice  by 
the  unpaid  magistrates  in  political  cases  is  pure  :  but  unsus- 
pected it  certainly  is  not.    It  is  notorious  that,  in  times  of 
poHtical  excitement,  the  cry  of  the  whole  democratic  press 
always  is  that  a  poor  man,  who  has  been  driven  by  distress 
to  outrage,  has  far  harder  measure  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
than  at  the  Assizes.    So  loud  was  this  cry  in  1819  that 
Mr.  Canning,  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches,  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  alarming  of  all  the  signs  of  the  times. 
See  then  how  extravagantly,  how  ludicrously  inconsistent 
your  legislation  is.    Tou  lay  down  the  principle  that  the 
union  of  pohtical  fanctions  and  judicial  functions  is  a  hateful 
abuse.    That  abuse  you  determine  to  remove.    You  accord- 
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ingly  leave  in  this  House  a  crowd  of  judges  who,  ia  troubled 
times,  h-ave  to  try  persons  charged  with  political  offences  3  of 
judges  who  have  often  heen  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  car- 
rying to  the  judgment  seat  their  political  sympathies  and 
antipathies :  and  you  shut  out  of  the  House  a  single  judge 
wh.ose  duties  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  has  never  once, 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fkst,  been  even  suspected  that 
he  or  a.ny  of  his  predecessors  has,  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  favoured  a  political  ally,  or  wronged  a  political 
opponent. 

But  even  if  I  were  to  admit,  what  I  altogether  deny,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  functions  of  the  Master  of  the 
EoUs  which  makes  it  peculiarly  desirable  that  he  should  not 
tate  any  part  in  politics,  I  should  still  vote  against  this  bill, 
as  most  inconsistent  and  inefficient.  If  you  think  that  he 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  political  assemblies,  why  do  not 
you  exclude  him?  Ton  do  no  such  thing.  You  exclude 
him  from  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  yoti  leave  the  House 
of  Lords  open  to  him.  Is  not  the  House  of  Lords  a  pohtical 
assembly  ?  And  is  it  not  certain  that,  during  several  gene- 
rations, judges  have  generally  had  a  great  ascendancy  ia  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  A  hundred  years  ago  a  great  judge,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  possessed  an  immense  influence  there.  He  be- 
queathed his  power  to  another  great  judge,  Lord  Mansfield. 
When  age  had  impaired  the  vigour  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
authority -which  he  had,  during  many  years,  enjoyed,  passed 
to  a  third  judge,  Lord  Thurlow.  Everybody  knows  what  a 
dominion  that  eminent  judge,  Lord  Eldon,  exercised  over  the 
peers,  what  a  share  he  took  in  making  and  unmaking  minis- 
tries, with  what  idolatrous  veneration  he  was  regarded  by  one 
great  party  in  the  State,  with  what  dread  and  aversion  he 
was  regarded  by  the  other.  When  the  long  reign  of  Lord 
Eldon  had  terminated,  other  judges.  Whig  and  Tory,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  contending  factions.  Some  of  us  can 
well  remember  the  fiLrst  ten  days  of  October,  1831.  Who, 
indeed,  that  lived  through  those  days  can  ever  forget  them? 
It  was  the  most  excitiag,  the  most  alarming  poUtical  con- 
juncture of  my  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of 
October  the  Eeform  BiU,  after  a  discussion  which  had  lasted 
through  many  nights,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  again  see  such  a  crisis !  I  can  never  hope 
again  to  hear  such  a  debate.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  dis- 
play of  various  talents  and  acquirements.  There  are,  I  dare 
say,  some  here  who,  like  myself,  watched  through  the  last 
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niglit  of  that  conflict  till  the  late  aatumnal  dawn,  sometiiaes 
walking  up  and  down  the  long  gallery,  sometimes  squeezing 
om^selves  in  behind  the  throne,  or  below  the  bar,  to  cateh  the 
eloquence  of  the  great  orators  who,  on  that  great  occasion, 
surpassed  themselyes.    There  I  saw,  in  the  foremost  ranks^ 
confronting  each  other,  two  judges,  on  one  side  LordBrough.- 
ham,  Chancellor  of  the  realm,  on  the  other  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.    How  eagerly  we  hung  on 
their  words  !    How  eagerly  those  words  were  read  before 
noon  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  capital,  and,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  by  millions  in  every  part  of  the  Mngdom  ! 
With  what  a  burst  of  popular  ftiry  the  decision  of  the  House 
was  received  by  the  nation!     The  ruias  of  Nottingham 
Castle,  the  ruins  of  whole  streets  and  squares  at  Bristol, 
proved  but  too  well  to  what  a  point  the  public  feeling  had 
been  wound  up.    If  it  be  true  that  nothing  is  so  hateful  to 
the  noble  lord,  the  Member  for  Kent,  as  a  judge  who  takes 
part  in  political  contentions,  why  does  he  not  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  judges  from  entering  those  Hsts  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  then  enconntered  each  other  ? 
But  no :  the  noble  lord  is  perfectly  wilHng  to  leave  those  lists 
open  to  the  Master  of  the  Eolls.    The  noble  lord^s  objection 
is  not  to  the  union  of  the  judicial  character  and  the  political 
character.    He  is  quite  willing  that  anywhere  but  here 
judges  should  be  pohticians.    The  Master  of  the  EoHs  may 
be  the  soul  of  a  great  party,  the  head  of  a  great  party,  the 
favourite  tribune  of  a  stormy  democracy,  the  chief  spokesman 
of  a  haughty  aristocracy.    He  may  do  aU  that  declamation 
and  sophistry  can  do  to  inflame  the  passions  or  mislead  the 
judgment  of  a  senate.  But  it  must  not  be  in  this  room.  He 
must  go  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  hence.  He  must  sit  on  a 
red  bench,  and  not  on  a  green  one.  He  must  say,  "  My 
Lords,"  and  not  "  Mr.  Speaker."  He  must  say,  "  Content," 
and  not    Aye."  And  then  he  may,  without  at  aU  shock- 
ing the  noble  lord,  be  the  most  stirring  politician  in  tlie 
kingdom. 

But  I  am  understating  my  case.  I  am  greatly  understating 
it.  For,  Sir,  this  union  of  the  judicial  character  and  the 
political  character,  in  Members  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  not  a  naerely  accidental  union.  Not  only  may  judges 
be  made  peers ;  but  all  the  peers  are  necessarily  judges. 
Surely  when  the  noble  lord  told  us  that  the  union  of  political 
functions  and  of  judicial  functions  was  the  most  hatefol  of  all 
things,  he  must  have  forgotten  that,  by  the  fundamental  lawa 
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of  the  realm,  a  political  assembly  is  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal^  the  court  which  finally  confirms  or  annuls  the  judg- 
ments of  the  com4;s,  both  of  common  law  and  of  equity,  at 
Westminster,  of  the  courts  of  Scotland,  of  the  courts  of  Ire- 
land, of  this  very  Master  of  the  EoUs  about  whom  we  are 
debating.    Surely,  if  the  noble  lord's  principle  be  a  soimd 
one,  it  is  not  with  the  Master  of  the  RoUs,  but  with  the 
House  of  Peers,  that  we  ought  to  begin-    Tor,  beyond  all 
dispute,  it  is  more  important  that  the  coxirt  above  should  be 
constituted  on  sound  principles  than  that  the  court  below 
should  be  so  constituted.    If  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  goes 
wrong,  the  House  of  Peers  may  correct  his  errors.    But  who 
is  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  House  of  Peers  ?   AU  these 
considerations  the  noble  lord  overlooks.    He  is  quite  willing 
that  the  peers  shall  sit  ia  the  morning  as  judges,  shall  deter- 
mine questions  affecting  the  property,  tlie  liberty,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Queen's  subjects,  shaU.  determine  those  questions 
in  the  last  resort,  shall  overrule  the  decisions  of  aU  the  other 
tribunals  iu  the  country;  and  that  then,  in  the  afternoon, 
these  same  noble  persons  shall  meet  as  politicians,  and  shall 
debate,  sometimes  rather  sharply,  sometimes  in  a  style  wHch 
we  dare  not  imitate  for  fear  that  you,  Sir,  should  caU  us  to 
order,  about  the  Canadian  Clergy  Eeserves,  the  Irish  National 
Schools,  the  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  the  Grovernment  of  India. 
I  do  not  blame  the  noble  lord  for  not  attempting  to  alter  this 
state  of  things.    We  cannot  alter  it,  I  know,  without  taking 
up  the  foundations  of  our  constitution.   But  is  it  not  absurd, 
whUe  we  live  under  such  a  constitution,  while,  tiroughout 
our  whole  system  from  top  to  bottom,  poKtical  ftuictions  and 
judicial  functions  are  combined,  to  single  out,  not  on  any 
special  ground,  but  merely  at  random,  one  judge  from,  a 
crowd  of  judges,  and  to  exclude  him,  not  from  aU  political 
assemblies,  but  merely  from  one  political  assembly?  Was 
there  ever  such  a  mummery  as  the  carrying  of  this  biU  to  the 
other  House  will  be,  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  be  carried 
thither.    The  noble  lord,  himself,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  magis- 
fcrate,  himself  at  once  a  judge  and  a  politician,  accompanied 
by  several  gentlemen  who  are  at  once  judges  and  politicians, 
wiU  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  who  are  aU  at  once  judges 
and  politicians,  will  deliver  the  bill  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor,  who  is  at  once  the  chief  judge  of  the  realm  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  wiU  return  hither  proud  of  having  puri- 
fied the  administration  of  justice  from  tlie  taint  of  poKtics. 
No,  Sir,  no ;  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  administration 
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of  justice  this  bUl  is  utterly  impotent.  It  wiU  be  effectual 
for  one  purpose,  and  for  one  purpose  only,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
weakening  and  degrading  the  House  of  Connnons.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  under  spe- 
cious pretexts,  to  lower  the  character  and  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  assembly  which  represents  the  greatbody  of  the  nation. 
More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  general 
cry  that  the  number  of  placemen  in  Parliament  was  too  great. 
No  doubt.  Sir,  the  number  was  too  great :  the  evil  required  a 
remedy :  but  some  rash  and  shortsighted,  though  probably 
well  meaning,  men,  proposed  a  remedy  which  would  have 
produced  far  more  evil  than  it  would  have  removed.  They 
inserted  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  a  clause  providing  that  no 
person  who  held  any  office  under  the  Crown  should  sit  in  this 
House.  The  clause  was  not  to  take  effect  till  the  House  of 
Hanover  should  come  to  the  throne;  and,  happily  for  the 
country,  before  the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the  throne,  the 
clause  was  repealed.  Had  it  not  been  repealed,  the  Act  of 
Settlement  would  have  been,  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse  to 
the  country.  There  was  no  want,  indeed,  of  plausible  and 
popular  commonplaces  in  favour  of  this  clause.  N*o  m^n,  it 
v^s  said,  can  serve  two  masters.  A  courtier  camiot  be  a 
good  guardian  of  pubhc  liberty.  A  man  who  derives  his 
subsistence  from  the  taxes  cannot  be  trusted  to  check  the 
public  expenditure.  Ton  will  never  have  purity,  you  will 
never  liave  economy,  till  the  stewards  of  the  nation  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Crown,  and  dependent  only  on  their  consti- 
tuents- Tes ;  all  this  sounded  well :  but  what  man  of  sense 
now  doubts  that  the  effect  of  a  law  excludiQg  all  official  men 
fi:om  this  House  would  have  been  to  depress  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  which  springs  firom  the  people,  and  to  increase 
the  power  and  consideration  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy? 
The  wliole  administration  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
peers.  The  chief  object  of  every  eminent  Commoner  would 
have  been  to  obtain  a  peerage.  As  soon  as  any  man  had 
gained  such  distinction  here  by  his  eloquence  and  knowledge 
that  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Secretary  of  State,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  would  instantly  have  turned  his  back  on  what  would 
then  indeed  have  been  emphatically  the  Lower  House,  and 
would  liave  gone  to  that  chamber  in  which  alone  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  him  folly  to  display  his  abilities  and  folly  to 
gratify  his  ambition.  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the  first  Pitt 
and  the  second  Pitt,  Pox,  Windham,  Canning,  Peel,  all  the 
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men  whose  memory  is  inseparably  associated  witt  ttis  House, 
all  the  men  of  whose  names  we  think  with  pride  as  we  pass 
•Hirongh  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  the  place  of  their  contentions 
and  their  trinmphs,  would,  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life, 
have  become  Barons  and  Viscounts.  The  great  conBict  of 
parties  would  have  been  transferred  from  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  an  assembly,  in 
which  not  a  single  statesman  of  great  fame,  authority,  and 
experience  in  important  affairs  would  have  been  found,  to 
hold  its  own  against  an  assembly  in  which  all  our  eminent 
politicians  and  orators  would  have  "been  collected.  All  Eng- 
land, all  Europe,  would  have  been  reading  with  breathless 
interest  the  debates  of  the  peers,  and  looking  with  anxiety 
for  the  divisions  of  the  peers,  while  we,  instead  of  discussing 
high  questions  of  state,  and  giving  a  general  direction  to  the 
whole  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  realm,  should  have 
been  settling  the  details  of  canal  bills  and  turnpike  biUs. 

The  noble  lord,  the  Member  for  Kent,  does  not,  it  is  true, 
propose  so  extensive  and  important  a  change  as  that  which 
the  authors  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  wished  to  mate.  But 
the  tendency  of  this  bill  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  make  this 
House  less  capable  than  it  once  was,  and  less  capable  than 
the  other  House  now  is,  of  discharging  some  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  legislative  assembly. 

Of  the  duties  of  a  legislative  assembly,  the  noble  lord,  and 
some  of  those  gentlemen  who  support  his  bill,  seem  to  me  to 
have  formed  a  very  imperfect  notion.    They  argue  as  if  the 
only  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  turn  one  set 
of  men  out  of  place,  and  to  bring  another  set  into  place ;  as 
if  a  judge  could  find  no  employment  here  but  factious 
wrangling.     Sir,  it  is  not  so.     There  are  extensive  and 
peaceful  provinces  of  parliamentary  business  far  removed 
from  the  fields  of  battle  where  hostile  parties  encounter  each 
other.    A  great  jurist,  seated  among  us,  might,  without 
taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  strife  between  the  Ministry 
and  "Qie  Opposition,  render  to  h.is  country  most  valuable 
service,  and  earn  for  himself  an  imperishable  name.  Nor 
was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  assistance  of  such  a  jurist 
was  more  needed,  or  was  more  likely  to  be  justly  appreciated, 
than  at  present.    ISTo  observant  man  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
there  is  in  the  public  mind  a  general,  a  growing,  an  earnest, 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say,  a  most  sober  and  reason- 
able desire  for  extensive  law  reform.    I  hope  and  believe 
that,  for  some  time  to  come,  no  year  will  pass  without  pro- 
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gress  in  law  reform;  and  I  told  ttat,  of  all  law  reformers 
the  best  is  a  learned,  upriglit,  and  large-minded  jtidge.  At 
snch  a  time  it  is  that  we  are  called  upon  to  slint  the  door  of 
this  House  against  the  last  great  judicial  functionary,  to 
whom  the  unwise  legislation  of  former  parliaments  has 'left 
it  open.  In  the  meantime,  the  other  House  is  open  to  him. 
It  is  open  to  all  the  other  judges  who  are  not  sujBfered  to  sit 
here.  It  is  open  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  whom 
the  noble  lord,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  preyailed  on  us 
in  an  unlucky  hour,  to  exclude.  In  the  other  Hou^e  is  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  several  retired  Chancellors,  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  several  retired  Chief  Justices.  The  Queen 
may  place  there  to-morrow  the  Chief  Baron,  the  two  Lords 
Justices,  the  three  Vice  Chancellors,  the  very  Master  of  the 
Rolls  about  whom  we  are  debating;  and  we,  as  if  we  were 
not  ah-eady  too  weak  for  the  discharge  of  our  functions,  are 
trying  to  weaken  ourselves  still  more.  I  harbour  no  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  the  Lords.  I  anticipate  no  conflict 
with  them.  But  it  is  not  fit  that  we  should  be  unable  to 
bear  an  equal  part  with  them  in  the  great  work  of  improving 
and  digestiag  the  law.  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  placing  implicit  confidence  in  their  superior 
wisdom,  and  of  registering,  without  amendment,  any  bill 
which  they  may  send  us.  To  that  humiliating  situation  we 
are,  I  grieve  to  say,  fast  approaching.  I  was  much  struck 
by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  a  few  days  ago.  I  heard 
the  honorable  Member  for  Montrose,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  one 
of  the  supporters  of  this  bill,  urge  the  House  to  pass  the 
Combination  Bill,  for  a  most  extraordinary  reason.  "  We 
really,^^  he  said,  cannot  tell  how  the  law  about  combina- 
tions of  workmen  at  present  stands  ;  and,  not  knowdng  how 
the  law  at  present  stands,  we  are  quite  incompetent  to  decide 
whether  it  ought  to  be  altered.  Let  us  send  the  biU  up  to 
the  Lords.  They  understand  these  things.  We  do  not. 
There  are  Chancellors,  and  ex-Chancellors,  and  Judges 
among  them.  No  doubt  they  will  do  what  is  proper,  and  I 
shaU  acquiesce  in  their  decision.''  Why,  Sir,  did  ever  any 
legislative  assembly  abdicate  its  fonctions  in  so  humiliating 
a  manner  P  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  gentleman,  distinguished 
by  his  love  of  popular  institutions,  and  by  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  regards  the  aristocracy,  'should  gravely  propose 
that,  on  a  subject  which  interests  and  excites  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  constituents,  we  should  declare  ourselves 
incompetent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  beg  the  Lords  to  tell  us 
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what  we  ougtt  to  do?  And  is  it  not  stranger  still  tliafc, 
while  he  admits  the  incompetence  of  the  House  to  discharge 
some  of  its  most  important  functions,  and  while  he  attributes 
that  incompetence  to  the  want  of  judicial  assistance,  he 
should  yet  wish  to  shut  out  of  the  House  the  only  high 
judicial  fdnctionary  who  is  now  permitted  to  come  into  it. 

But,  says  the  honorable  Member  for  Montrose,  the  Master 
of  the  EoUs  has  duties  to  perform,  which,  if  properly  per- 
formed, will  leave  him  no  leisure  for  attendance  in  this 
House;  it  is  important  that  there  shonld  be  a  division  of 
labour :  no  man  can  do  two  things  well ;  and,  if  we  sufifer  a 
judge  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  we  shall  have  both  a 
bad  member  of  Parliament  and  a  bad  judge. 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  argument  proves  anything,  it  proves  that 
the  Master  of  the  EoUs,  and  indeed  all  the  other  judges, 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  But  I  deny  that  the  argument 
is  of  any  weight.  The  division  of  labour  has  its  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  its  advantages.  In  operations  merely  me- 
chanical, you  can  hardly  carry  the  subdivision  too  far ;  but 
you  may  very  easily  carry  it  too  far  in  operations  which 
require  the  exercise  of  high  intellectual  powers.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  Adam  Smith  tells  us,  that  a  pin  will  be  best 
made  when  one  man  does  nothing  but  cut  the  wire,  when 
another  does  nothing  but  mould  the  head,  when  a  third  does 
nothing  but  sharpen  the  point.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
Michael  Angelo  would  have  been  a  greater  painter  if  he  had 
not  been  a  sculptor :  it  is  not  true  that  Newton  would  have 
been  a  greater  experimental  philosopher  if  he  had  not  been 
a  geometrician :  and  it  is  not  true  that  a  man  will  be  a  worse 
lawgiver  because  he  is  a  great  judge.  I  believe  that  there  is 
as  close  a  connection  between  the  functions  of  the  judge  and 
the  functions  of  the  lawgiver  as  between  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery. Would  it  not  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  lay  down 
the  rule  that  nobody  who  dissected  the  dead  should  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  on  the  Hving  ?  The  effect  of  such  a  division 
of  labour  would  be  that  you  would  have  nothing  but  bungling 
surgery;  and  the  effect  of  the  division  of  labo.ur  which  the 
honorable  Member  for  Montrose  recommends  will  be  that  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  bungling  legislation.  Who  can  be  so 
wen  qualified  to  mate  laws  and  to  mend  laws  as  a  man  whose 
business  is  to  interpret  laws  and  to  administer  laws.  As  to 
this  point  I  have  great  pleasure  in  citing  an  authority  to 
which  the  honorable  Member  for  Montrose  wiU^  I  know,  be 
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disposed  to  pay  the  greatest  deference ;  tlie  autliority  of  Mr. 
Bentliam.  Of  Mr.  Bentham's  moral  and  political  spectda- 
tions^  I  entertain,  I  must  own,  a  very  mean  opinion :  bnt  I 
hold  him  in  tigli  esteem  as  a  jurist.  Among  all  his  writings, 
there  is  none  which  I  value  more  than  the  treatise  on  Judicial 
Organization.  In  that  excellent  work  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  person  who  holds  a  judicial  office  ought  to  he 
permitted  to  hold  with  it  any  other  office.  Mr.  Bentham 
argues  strongly  and  convincingly  against  pluralities  5  but  he 
admits  that  there  is  one  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A 
judge,  he  says,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  legislature 
as  a  representative  of  the  people :  for  the  best  school  for  a 
legislator  is  the  judicial  bench  3  and  the  supply  of  legislative 
skOl  is  in  aU  societies  so  scanty  that  none  of  it  can  be 
spared. 

My  honorable  friend,  the  Member  for  Surrey,  has  com- 
pletely refated  another  argument  to  which  the  noble  lord,  the 
Member  for  Kent,  appears  to  attach  considerable  importance. 
The  noble  lord  conceives  that  no  person  can  enter  this  House 
without  stooping  to  practise  arts  which  would  iH  become,  the 
gravity  of  the  judicial  character.  He  spoke  partictdarly  of 
what  he  called  the  jollifications  usual  at  elections.  Un- 
doubtedly the  festivities  at  elections  are  sometimes  disgraced 
by  intemperance,  and  sometimes  by  buEfbonery :  and  I  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  intemperance  and  buffoonery 
were  the  worst  means  to  which  men,  reputed  upright  and 
honorable  in  private  life,  have  resorted  in  order  to  obtain 
seats  in  the  legislature.  I  should,  indeed,  be  sorry  if  any 
Master  of  the  Rolls  should  conrt  the  favour  of  the  populace 
by  playing  the  mountebank  on  the  hustings  or  on  tavern 
tables.  Still  more  sorry  should  I  be  if  any  Master  of  the 
Eolls  were  to  disgrace  himself  and  his  office  by  employing  the 
ministry  of  the  Trails  and  the  Tlewkers,  by  sending  vile 
emissaries  with  false  names,  false  addresses,  and  bags  of 
sovereigns,  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  poor.  ITo  doubt  a  Master 
of  the  Eolls  ought  to  be  free,  not  only  from  guilt,  but  from 
suspicion.  I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  the  present  Master 
of  the  EpUs.  I  have  not  mentioned  him  because,  in  my 
opioion,  this  question  ought  to  be  decided  by  general  and  not 
by  personal  considerations.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
saying,  with  a  confidence  which  spriags  from  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  that  my  valued  friend,  Sh^  John  EomiJly, 
win  never  again  sit  in  this  House  xinless  he  can  come  in  by 
means  very  different  from  those  by  which  he  was  tmmed  out. 
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But,  Sir,  are  prepared  to  say  that  no  person  can  become  a 
representative  of  the  English,  people  except  by  some  sacrifice 
of  integrity,  or  at  least  of  personal  dignity  ?  If  it  be  so,  we 
had  iadeed  better  think  of  setting  onr  House  in  order.  If  it 
be  so,  the  prospects  of  our  country  are  dark  indeed.  How 
can  England  retain  her  place  among  the  nations,  if  the 
assembly  to  which  all  her  dearest  interests  are  confided,  the 
assembly  which  can,  by  a  single  vote,  transfer  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs  to  new  hands,  and  give  a  new  direction  to 
her  whole  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  financial,  commercial, 
and  colonial,  is  closed  against  every  man  who  has  rigid  prin- 
ciples and  a  fine  sense  of  decorum  ?  But  it  is  not  so.  Did 
that  great  judge.  Sir  William  Scott,  lower  his  character  by 
enteriug  this  House  as  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ? 
Did  Sir  John  Copley  lower  his  character  by  entering  this 
House  as  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  ?  But  the 
universities,  you  say,  are  constituent  bodies  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  Be  it  so.  Then,  by  your  own  admission,  there  are  afew 
seats  in  this  House  which  emiaent  judges  have  filled  and  may 
fill  without  any  unseemly  condescension.  But  it  would  be  most 
tmjust,  and  in  me,  especially,  most  ungrateful,  to  compliment 
the  universities  at  the  expense  of  other  constituent  bodies. 
I  am  one  of  many  members  who  know  by  experience  that  a 
generosity  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  would  do  honor 
to  any  seat  of  learning  may  be  found  among  the  ten  pound 
householders  of  om-  great  cities.  And,  Sir,  as  to  the  counties, 
need  we  look  further  than  to  your  chair  ?  It  is  of  as  much 
importance  that  you  should  punctiliously  preserve  your  dignity 
as  that  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  should  punctiliously  preserve 
his  dignity.  If  you  had,  at  the  last  election,  done  anything 
inconsistent  with  the  integrity,  with  the  gravity,  with  the 
suavity  of  temper  which  so  emiaently  qualify  you  to  preside 
over  our  deliberations,  your  public  usefulness  would  have  been 
seriously  dimiaished.  But  the  great  county  which  does  itseK 
honor  by  sending  you  to  the  House  required  from  you  nothing 
unbecoming  your  character,  and  would  have  felt  itself  de- 
graded by  your  degradation.  And  what  reason  is  there  to 
doubt  that  other  constituent  bodies  would  act  as  justly  and 
considerately  towards  a  judge  distinguished  by  uprightness 
and  ability  as  Hampshire  has  acted  towards  you  ? 

One  very  fatile  argument  only  remains  to  be  noticed.  It 
is  said  that  we  ought  to  be  consistent;  and  that,  having 
turned  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  out  of  the  House,  we 
.ought  to  send  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  after  him.    I  admit, 
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Sir,  that  our  system  is  at  present  very  arLomalous.    But  it  is 
better  tliat  a  system  sliould  "be  anomalous  than  that  it  should 
be  uniformly  and  consistently  Bad.    Ton  have  entered  on  a 
wrong  course.    My  advice  is  first  that  yon  stop,  and  secondly 
that  you  retrace  your  steps.   The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  "wUl  be  necessary  for  ns  to  revise  the  constitution  of  this 
House.    On  that  occasion,  it  will  be  part  of  our  duty  to  re- 
consider the  rule  which  determines  what  public  functionaries 
shall  be  admitted  to  sit  here,  and  what  pubhc  functionaries 
shall  be  excluded.     That  rule  is,  I  must  say,  singularly 
absurd.    It  is  this,  that  no  person  who  holds  any  office 
created  siace  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1705,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Nothing  can  be  more 
unreasonable  or  more  inconvenient.  In  1705,  there  were  two 
Secretaries  of  State  and  two  Under  Secretaries.  Conse- 
quently, to  this  day,  only  two  Secretaries  of  State  and  two 
Under  Secretaries  can  sit  among  ns.    Suppose  that  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  are  members  of 
this  House,  and  that  the  office  of  foreign  Secretary  becomes 
vacant.    In  that  case,  no  member  of  this  House,  whatever 
may  be  his  qualifications,  his  fame  in  diplomacy^  his  know- 
ledge of  aU  the  politics  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  can  be 
appointed.    Her  Majesty  must  give  the  Admiralty  to  the 
commoner  who  is,  of  all  her  subjects,  fittest  for  the  Toreigu 
Office,  and  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  some  peer  who 
would  perhaps  be  fitter  for  the  Admiralty.    Agaia,  the  Post- 
master General  cannot  sit  in  this  House.    Yet,  why  not  ? 
He  always  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  the  Government :  he 
is  often  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  I  believe  that  he  is, 
of  all  public  functionaries,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
alone  excepted,  the  one  whom  it  would  be  most  convenient  to 
have  here.    I  earnestly  hope  that,  before  long,  this  whole 
subject  win  be  taken  iuto  serious  consideration.    As  to  the 
judges,  the  rule  which  I  should  wish  to  see  laid  down  is  very 
simple.    I  would  admit  into  this  House  any  judge  whom  the 
people  might  elect,  nnless  there  were  some  special  reason 
against  admitting  him.    There  is  a  special  reason  against 
admitting  ^ny  Irish  or  Scotch  judge.    Such  a  judge  cannot 
attend  this  House  withont  ceasing  to  attend  his  court.  There 
is  a  special  reason  against  admitting  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.   They  are  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and 
they  sit  there:  their  assistance  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  that  House  to  discharge  its  functions  as  the  highest 
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eotirt  of  appeal  5  audit  would  manifestly  be  botli  incorLvenient 
and  derogatory  to  onr  dignity  ttat  members  of  onr  body 
should  be  at  tke  beck  and  call  of  the  peers.  I  see  no  special 
reason  for  excluding  the  Master  of  the  EoUs ;  and  I  would, 
therefore;,  leave  onr  door  open  to  him.  I  would  open  it  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  who  has  been  most  unwisely  ex- 
cluded. I  would  open  it  to  other  great  judicial  ofB.cers  who 
are  now  excluded  solely  because  their  ofices  did  not  exist  in 
1705,  particularly  to  the  two  Lords  Justices,  and  the  three 
Vice  Chancellors.  In  this  way,  we  shotdd,  I  am  convinced, 
greatly  facilitate  the  important  and  arduous  work  of  law 
reform ;  we  shotdd  raise  the  character  of  this  House :  and  I 
need  not  say  that  with  the  character  of  this  House  must  rise 
or  fall  the  estimation  in  which  representative  institutions  are 
held  throughout  the  world.  But,  whether  the  extensive 
changes  which  I  have  recommended  shall  be  thought  desir- 
able or  not,  I  trust  that  we  shall  reject  the  bill  of  the  noble 
lord.  I  address  myself  to  the  Conservative  members  on  your 
left  hand ;  and  I  ask  them  whether  they  are  prepared  to  alter, 
on  grounds  purely  theoretical,  a  system  which  has  lasted 
duriag  twenty  generations  without  produciag  the  smallest 
practical  evil.  I  turn  to  the  Liberal  members  on  this  side ; 
and  I  ask  them  whether  they  are  prepared  to  lower  the  repu- 
tation and  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature which  spriugs  from  the  people.  Tor  myself.  Sir,  I 
hope  that  I  am  at  once  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative  politi- 
cian; and^  ia  both  characters,  I  shall  give  a  clear  and  con- 
scientious vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment  moved  by  my 
honorable  friend. 
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That  wliat  is  called  tlie  Mstor j  of  tlie  Kings  and  early  Con- 
suls of  Eome  is  to  a  great  extent  fabuloiis,  few  sctolars  have, 
since  tlie  time  of  Beaufort^  ventinred  to  deny.    It  is  certain 
that,  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  date 
ordinarily  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  public 
records  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls.    It  is  certain  that  the  oldest  annals  of  the  common- 
wealth were  compiled  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after 
this  destruction  of  the  records.    It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  great  Latin  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  did  not  possess 
those  materials,  without  which  a  trustworthy  account  of  the 
infancy  of  the  republic  could  not  possibly  be  framed.  Those 
writers  own,  indeed,  that  the  chronicles  to  which  they  had 
access  were  filled  with  battles  that  were  never  lought,  and 
Consuls  that  were  never  inaugurated  3  and  we  have  abundant 
proof  that,  in  these  chronicles,  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, such  as  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Porsena,  and  the 
issue  of  the  war  with  Brennus,  were  grossly  misrepresented. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  wise  man  will  look  with  great 
suspicion  on  the  legend  which  has  come  down  to  us.  He  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  regard  the  princes  who  are  said  to 
have  founded  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  Eome, 
the  son  of  Mars,  and  the  husband  of  Bgeria,  as  mere  mytho- 
logical personages,  of  the  same  class  with  Persons  and  Ixion. 
As  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  confines  of  authentic 
history,  he  will  become  less  and  less  hard  of  belief.    He  will 
admit  that  the  most  important  parts  of  the  narrative  have 
some  foundation  in  truth.    But  he  will  distrust  ahnost  all 
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the  details,  not  only  because  they  seldom  rest  on  any  solid 
evidence,  but  also  because  he  will  constantly  detect  in  thenij 
even  when  they  are  within  the  limits  of  physical  possibilitj, 
that  peculiar  character,  more  easily  understood  than  defined, 
which  distinguishes  the  creations  of  the  imagination  from 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live* 

The  early  history  of  Eome  is  indeed  far  more  poetical  than 
any  thing  else  in  Latin  Hterature.  The  loves  of  the  Vestal 
and  the  God  of  War,  the  cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of 
Tiber,  the  fig-tree,  the  she-wolf,  the  shepherd^s  cabin,  the 
recognition,  the  fratricide,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  death 
of  Tarpeia,  the  faU  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  the  struggle  of 
Mettus  Curtius  through  the  marsh,  the  women  rushing  with 
torn  raiment  and  dishevelled  hair  between  their  fathers  and 
their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings  of  IsTuma  and  the 
Nymph  by  the  well  in  the  sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the 
three  Eomans  and  the  three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  crime  of  Tullia,  the  simulated  madness 
of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to 
the  Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the  heroic  actions  of 
Horatius  Codes,  of  Scsevola,  and  of  Cloelia,  the  battle  of 
Eegillus  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and  PoUux,  the  defence  of 
Cremera,  the  touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still  more 
touching  story  of  Yirgiaia,  the  wild  legend  about  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Alban  lake,  the  combat  between  Valerius  Corvas 
and  the  gigantic  Gaul,  are  among  the  many  instances  which 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader. 

In  the  narrative  of  Livy,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  imagina- 
tion, these  stories  retain  much  of  their  genuine  character. 
Nor  could  even  the  tasteless  Dionysius  distort  and  mutilate 
them  into  mere  prose.  The  poetry  shines,  in  spite  of  him, 
through  the  dreary  pedantry  of  his  eleven  books.  It  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  most  tedious  and  in  the  most  superficial 
modem  works  on  the  early  times  of  Eome.  It  enlivens  the 
dulness  of  the  Universal  History,  and  gives  a  charm  to  the 
most  meagre  abridgements  of  Goldsmith. 

Even  in  the  age  of  Plutarch  there  were  discerning  men 
who  rejected  the  popular  account  of  the  foundation  of  Eome, 
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because  tliat  account  appeared  to  them  to  have  the  air,  not 
of  a  history,  bnt  of  a  romance  or  a  drama.  Plutarch,  ^vho 
was  displeased  at  their  incredulity,  had  nothing  better  to  say 
in  reply  to  their  arguments  than  that  chance  sometimes  turns 
poet,  and  produces  trains  of  events  not  to  be  distinguislLed 
from  the  most  elaborate  plots  which  are  constructed  by  art."^ 
But  though  the  existence  of  a  poetical  element  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Great  City  was  detected  so  many  ages  ago, 
the  first  critic  who  distinctly  saw  from  what  source  that 
poetical  element  had  been  derived  was  James  Perizonius,  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  learned  antiquaries  of  the  seventeertth 
century.  His  theory,  which,  in  his  own  days,  attracted  liiifcle 
or  no  notice,  was  revived  m  the  present  generation  by 
Niebuhr,  a  man  who  would  have  been  the  first  writer  of  liis 
time,  if  his  talent  for  communicating  truths  had  borne  any 
proportion  to  his  talent  for  investigating  them.  That  theory 
has  been  adopted  by  several  eminent  scholars  of  our  otvh 
country,  particularly  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  by  Pro- 
fessor Maiden,  and  by  the  lamented  Arnold.  It  appears  to 
be  now  generally  received  by  men  conversant  with  classical 
antiquity ;  and  indeed  it  rests  on  such  strong  proofs,  both 
internal  and  external,  that  it  wiU  not  be  easily  subverted.  A 
popular  exposition  of  this  theory,  and  of  the  evidence  by 
which  it  is  supported,  may  not  be  without  interest  even  for 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  vrith  the  ancient  languages - 

The  Latin  literature  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  of  later 
date  than  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  works  fashioned  on  Greet 
models.  The  Latin  metres,  heroic,  elegiac,  lyric,  and  dra- 
matic, are  of  Grreek  origin.  The  best  Latin  epic  poetry  is 
the  feeble  echo  of  the  Biad  and  Odyssey.  The  best  Latin 
eclogues  are  imitations  of  Theocritus.    The  plan  of  the  most 

*  "Tttotttov  jikv  ivloLs  iffrl  rh  dpajjuiTiKhy  Prencli  version  of  Amyot,  the  old  Englisli 

KoL  vKaa-fjiaTMBes'  oi>  5c*  5e  canffreLv^  t}}v  version  by  several  hands,  and  the  later 

r{jxfiv  dpavra^j  otoav  troLvipLdrav  drifuovpySs  English  version  hy  Langhome,  are  all 

^o-Ti. — Plut.  Bom,  viii.  This  remarkable  equally  destitute  of  every  trace  of  tlie 

passage  has  been  more  grossly  misinter-  meaning  of  the  original.   None  of  _  tlie 

preted  than  any  other  in  the  Greek  Ian-  translators  saw  even  that  irolfifia  is  a 

guage,  where  the  sense  was  so  obvious,  poem.   They  all  render  it  an  event. 
The  Latin  version  of  Cruserius,  the 
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Snislied  didactic  poem  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  taken  from 
Hesiod.  The  Latin  tragedies  are  bad  copies  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  Latin  comedies  are 
free  translations  from  Demophilns,  Menander,  and  ApoUo- 
dorus.  The  Latia  philosophy  was  borrowed,  without  altera- 
tion, from  the  Portico  and  the  Academy ;  and  the  great  Latin 
orators  constantly  proposed  to  themselves  as  patterns  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias. 

But  there  was  an  earlier  Latin  literature,  a  literature  truly 
Latin,  which  has  wholly  perished,  which  had,  indeed,  almost 
wholly  perished  long  before  those  whom  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  as  the  greatest  Latin  writers  were  born.  That 
literature  abounded  with  metrical  romances,  such  as  are 
found  in  every  country  where  there  is  much  curiosity  and 
intelligence,  but  httle  reading  and  writing.  AH  human 
beings,  not  utterly  savage,  long  for  some  information  about 
past  times,  and  are  delighted  by  narratives  which  present 
pictures  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  But  it  is  only  in  very  en- 
lightened communities  that  books  are  readily  accessible. 
Metrical  composition,  therefore,  which,  in  a  highly  civilised 
nation,  is  a  mere  luxury,  is,  in  nations  imperfectly  civilised; 
almost  a  necessary  of  life,  and  is  valued  less  on  account  of 
the  pleasure  which  it  gives  to  the  ear^,  than  on  account  of  tbe 
help  which  it  gives  to  the  memory.  A  man  who  can  invent 
or  embellish  an  interesting  story,  and  put  it  into  a  form  which 
others  may  easily  retain  in  their  recollection,  will  always  be 
highly  esteemed  by  a  people  eager  for  amusement  and  in- 
formation, but  destitute  of  hbraries.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
ballad-poetry,  a  species  of  composition  which  scarcely  ever 
fails  to  spring  up  and  flourish  in  every  society,  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  progress  towards  refinement.  Tacitus  informs 
us  that  songs  were  the  only  memorials  of  the  past  which  the 
ancient  Germans  possessed.  We  learn  from  Lucan  and  from 
Ammianus  MarceUinus  that  the  brave  actions  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  were  commemorated  in  the  verses  of  Bards.  During 
many  ages,  and  through  many  revolutions,  minstrelsy  retained 
its  influence  over  both  the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  race.  The 
vengeance  exacted  by  the  spouse  of  Attila  for  the  murder  of 
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Siegfried  was  celebrated  in  rhymes^  of  wMcl.  Germany  is  still 
justly  prond.    The  exploits  of  Athelstane  were  commemo- 
rated by  tte  Anglo-Saxons,  and  those  of  Canute  by  the  Danes, 
in  rude  poems,  of  wbicli  a  few  fragments  have  come  down 
to  ns.    The  chants  of  the  Welsh  harpers  preserved,  through 
ages  of  darkaess,  a  faint  and  doubtful  memory  of  Arthur. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  may  still  be  gleaned  some  relics 
of  the  old  songs  about  Cuthnllin  and  Fingal.    The  long 
struggle  of  the  Servians  against  the  Ottoman  power  was 
recorded  in  lays  fall  of  martial  spirit.    We  learn  from  Her- 
rera  that,  when  a  Peruvian  Inca  died,  men  of  sMIl  were 
appointed  to  celebrate  him  in  verses^  which  all  the  people 
learned  by  heart,  and  sang  in  public  on  days  of  festival.  The 
feats  of  Knrroglou,  the  great  freebooter  of  TurMstan,  re- 
counted in  ballads  composed  by  himself,  are  tnown  in  every 
village  of  IsTorthem  Persia.  Captain  Beechey  heard  the  bards 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  recite  the  heroic  achievements  of 
Tamehameha,  the  most  illustrious  of  their  Mags.  Mungo 
Park  found  in  the  heart  of  Africa  a  class  of  singing  men, 
the  only  annalists  of  their  rude  tribes,  and  heard  them  tell 
the  story  of  the  victory  which  Damel,  the  negro  prince  of 
the  Jaloffs,  won  over  Abdulkader,  the  Mussulman  tyrant  of 
Poota  Torra.    This  species  of  poetry  attained  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  among  the  Castilians,  before  they  began  to  copy 
Tuscan  patterns.    It  attained  a  stiU.  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence among  the  English  and  the  Lowland  Scotch,  during  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  But  it  reached 
its  full  perfection  in  ancient  Grreece  :  for  th^ere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  Homeric  poems  are  generically  ballads, 
though  widely  distinguished  from  all  other  ballads,  and 
indeed  from  almost  all  other  human  compositions,  by  tran- 
scendent sublimity  and  beauty. 

As  it  is  agreeable  to  general  experience  that,  at  a  certain 
stage  in  the  progress  of  society,  ballad-poetry  should  flourish, 
so  is  it  also  agreeable  to  general  experience  that,  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  in  the  progress  of  society,  ballad-poetry  shonld 
be  undervalued  and  neglected.  Knowledge  advances :  man- 
ners change :  great  foreigli  models  of  composition  are  studied 
VOL.  VITI.  Qr  a 
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aad  imitated.  Tlie  phraseology  of  the  old  minstrels  becomes 
obsolete.    Their  versification,  which,  having  received  its  laws 
only  from  the  ear,  abounds  in  irregnlarities,  seems  licentious 
and  Tinconth.    Their  simplicity  appears  beggarly  when  com- 
pared with  the  quaint  forms  and  gaudy  colouriag  of  such 
artists  as  Cowley  and  Gongora.    The  ancient  lays,  unjustly 
despised  by  the  learned  and  polite,  linger  for  a  time  in  the 
memory  of  the  vulgar,  and  are  at  length  too  often  itretriev- 
ably  lost.   We  cannot  wonder  that  the  ballads  of  Eome 
should  have  altogether  disappeared,  when  we  remember  how 
very  narrowly,  in  spite  of  the  invention  of  printing,  those  of 
our  own  country  and  those  of  Spain  escaped  the  same  fate. 
There  is  indeed  little  doubt  that  obKvion  covers  many  Eng- 
lish songs  equal  to  any  that  were  published  by  Bishop  Percy, 
and  many  Spanish  songs  as  good  as  the  best  of  those  which 
have  been  so  happily  translated  by  Mr.  Locthart.  Eighty 
years  ago  England  possessed  only  one  tattered  copy  of  Childe 
Waters  and  Sir  Cauhne,  and  Spain  only  one  tattered  copy  of 
the  noble  poem  of  the  Cid.    The  snuJff  of  a  candle,  or  a  mis- 
chievous dog,  might  in  a  moment  have  deprived  the  world  for 
ever  of  any  of  those  fine  compositions.    Sir  Walter  Scotfc, 
who  united  to  the  fire  of  a  great  poet  the  minute  curiosity 
and  patient  dUigence  of  a  great  antiquary,  was  but  just  in 
time  to  save  the  precious  relics  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Border.   In  Germany,  the  lay  of  the  Nibelungs  had  been 
long  utterly  forgotten,  when,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was,  for  the  first  time,  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  old 
library  of  a  noble  family.  .In  truth,  the  oiily  people  who, 
through  their  whole  passage  from  simplicity  to  the  highest 
civilisation,  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  love  and  admire 
their  old  ballads,  were  the  Greeks. 

That  the  early  Eomans  should  have  had  ballad-poetry,  and 
that  this  poetry  should  have  perished,  is  therefore  not  strange. 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  strange  if  these  things 
had  not  come  to  pass;  and  we  should  be  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing them  highly  probable,  even  if  we  had  no  direct  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  But  we  have  direct  evidence  of  un- 
questionable authority.  * 
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EniuTis,  wlio  flourislied  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Pimic 
War,  was  regarded  in  the  Augustan  age  as  the  father  of  Latin 
poetry.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  father  of  the  second  school  of 
Latin  poetry,  the  only  school  of  which  the  works  have  de- 
scended to  us.  But  from  Ennius  himself  we  learn  that  ttere 
were  poets  who  stood  to  him  in  the  same  relation  ia  -widch 
the  author  of  the  romance  of  Count  Alarcos  stood  to  Grarci- 
laso,  or  the  author  of  the  "  Lytell  Geste  of  Kobyn  Hode 
to  Lord  Surrey.  Ennius  speaks  of  verses  which  the  Fauns 
and  the  Bards  were  wont  to  chant  in  the  old  time,  when 
none  had  yet  studied  the  graces  of  speech,  when  none  had 
yet  chmbed  the  peaks  sacred  to  the  Goddesses  of  Grecian 
song.  "Where,"  Cicero  mournfcdly  asks,  "  are  those  old 
verses  now 

Contemporary  with  Ennius  was  Quintus  Eahius  Pictor^  the 
earliest  of  the  Roman  annalists.  His  account  of  the  infancy 
and  youth  of  Eomulus  an.d  Remus  has  been  preserved  by 
Dionysius,  and  contains  a  very  remarkable  reference  to  the 
ancient  Latin  poetry.  Fabius  says  that,  in  his  time^  his 
countrymen  were  still  in  the  habit  of  singing  ballads  about 
the  Twins.  "Even  in  the  hut  of  Faustulus," — so  these  old 
lays  appear  to  have  run, — "  the  children  of  Ehea  and  Mars 
were,  in  port  and  in  spirit,  not  like  unto  swineherds  or  cow- 
herds, but  such  that  men  might  well  guess  them  to  be  of  the 
blood  of  Kings  and  Gods."t 

*  "  Quid  ?  Nostri  Teraus  iibi  sunt  ?  presented  by  the  superstition  of -later  ages 

 *  Quos  olim  Pauni  vatcsqno  as  a  race  of  monsters,  h  alf  gods  ajid  lialf 

Ou^Si^e  Musmmi  scopnloa  quisquain  brutes,  may  reaUy  have  been  a  class  of 
Bupertoat,  men  -who  exercised  m  liatium,  at  a  yery 
Nec  dioti  studiosus  erat.* "  remote  period,  tbe  same  functions  "wiieli 
Brutus,  xzi'i.  belonged  to  the  Magians  in  Persia  and 
The  Muses,  it  should  be  observed,  are  to  the  Bards  in  Gbiul. 
Q-reek  divinities.  The  Italian  Groddesses  f  OlBe  iLv^pMvns  ylvovrai,  Konrd  re 
of  verse  were  the  Camoense.    At  a  later  a^lcjciv  iMOptprjs  /cai  (ppov-fifiaros  ^yKov  ov 
period,  the  appellations  were  used  indis-  a-vo<pop€ots  Koi  ^ovk6\ois  ioiKSrcs,  oAA' 
criminately ;  but  in  the  age  of  Ennius  o'iovs  kv  ns  a|:(6(r€t6  rohs  e/c  IBaaiKeiov  re 
there  was  probably  a  distinction-    In  the  (pivras  ycvovsj  koI  &Trh  dai/nSvcov  cTfopcls 
epitaph  of  Naevius,  who  was  the  repre-  yev4(rdai  yofxiCofievovs,  us  Iv  toIs  'TraTpiois 
sentatiye  of  the  old  Itahan  school  of  bjj.uois  virh  'Feofiaiuv  Irt  koI  vw  ddeTai. — 
poetry,  the  Oamoense,  not  the  Muses,  are  I)ion.  Hal.i.19.  This  passage  has  some- 
represented  as  grieving  for  the  Iosb  of  times  been  cited  as  if  Dionysius  had  been 
their  votary.   The  "Musarnm  scopuli"  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  had, 
are  evidently  the  peaks  of  Parnassus.  G-reek  as  he  was,  been  so  industrious  or 
Scaliger,  in  a  note  on  Varro       Lin-  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  some  valuable 
gua  Latina,  Hb.  vi.),  suggests,  with  great  remains  of  that  early  Latin  poetry  which, 
ingenuity,  that  the  Pauns,  who  were  re-  the  greatest  Latin  writers  of  his 
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Cato  the  Censor,  who  also  lived  in  tlie  days  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  mentioned  tiis  lost  literature  in  his  lost  wort  on 
the  antiquities  of  his  country.  Many  ages,  he  said,  before 
his  time,  there  were  ballads  in  praise  of  illustrious  men ; 
and  these  ballads  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  guests  at  ban- 
quets to  sing  in  turn  whUe  the  piper  played.  "  Would,"  ex- 
claims Cicero,  "that  we  still  had  the  old  ballads  of  which 
Cato  speaks  !"  ^ 


regretted  as  hopelessly  lost.  Such  a 
supposition  is  taghly  improbable;  and. 
indeed  it  seems  clear  from  the  context 
that  Dionysius,  as  Reiske  and  other  edi- 
tors evidently  thought,  was  merely  qnot- 
ing  from  Fabius  Pictor.  The  whole 
passage  has  the  air  of  an  extract  from 
an  ancient  chronicle,  and  is  introduced 
by  the  words,  k6'lptos  /xev  ^d€io5,  6  UlKTup 

Another  argument  maybe  urged  which 
.  seems  to  deserve  consideration.  The 
author  of  the  passage  in  question  men- 
tions a  thatched  hut  which,  in  his  time, 
stood  between  the  summit  of  Mount  Pa- 
latine and  the  Circus.  This  hut,  he  says, 
was  built  by  Romulus,  and  was  constantly 
kept  in  repair  at  the  public  charge,  but 
never  in  any  respect  embellished.  Now, 
in  the  age  of  Dionysius  there  certainly 
was  at  Home  a  thatdied  hut,  said  to  have 
been  that  of  Romulus,  But  this  hut,  as 
we  learn  from  Yitruvius,  stood,  not  near 
the  Circus,  but  in  the  Capitol.  ( Vit,  ii. 
1.)  If,  therefore,  we  understand  Diony- 
sius to  speak  in  his  own  person,  we  can 
reconcile  his  statement  with  that  of  Vitru- 
vius  only  by  supposing  that  there  were  at 
Rome,  in  the  Augustan  age,  two  thatched 
huts,  both  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Romulus,  and  both  carefully  repaired 
and  held  in  high  honour.  The  objections 
to  such  a  supposition  seem  to  be  strong. 
Neither  Dionysius  nor  Yitruvius  speaks 
of  more  than  one  such.  hut.  Dio  Cassius 
informs  us  that  twice,  during  the  long 
administration  of  Augustus,  the  hut  of 
Romulus  caught  fire,  (xlviii.  43,  liv.  29.) 
Had  there  been  two  such  huts,  would  he 
not  have  told  us  of  which  he  spoke  ?  An 
English,  historian  would  hardly  give  an 
account  of  a  fire  at  Queen's  College  with- 
out saying  whether  it  was  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  or  at  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  Marcus  Seneca,  Macrobius, 
and  Conon,  a  G-reek  writer  from  whom 
Photius  h.as  made  large  extracts,  men- 
tion only  one  hut  of  Romulus,  that  in  the 
Capitol.  {M.  Seneca,  Contr.  i.  6. ;  Ma- 
crobius.  Sat.  i.  15. ;  Photius,  BihL  186.) 


Ovid,  Livy,  Petronius,  Yalerius  Maxi- 
mus,  Lucius  Seneca,  and  St.  Jerome, 
mention  only  one  hut  of  Romulas,  with- 
out specifying  the  site.  ( Ovid.  Fasti,  iii. 
183.;  Ltv.  V.  53.;  Petronius  Fragm.; 
Val.  Max.  iv.  4. ;  L.  Seneca,  Consolatio 
acLHelmam;  J),  Hieron.  ad  Paulinianum 
de  Didyino.) 

The  whole  difficulty  is  removed,  if  we 
suppose  that  Dionysius  was  merely  quot- 
ing Fabixis  Pictor.  Nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  cabin,  which  in 
the  time  of  Fabius  stood  near  the  Circus, 
might,  long  before  the  age  of  Augustus, 
have  been  transported 'to  the  Capitol,  :i8 
the  place  fittest,  by  reason  both  of  its 
safety  and  of  its  sanctity,  to  contain  so 
precious  a  relic. 

The  language  of  Plutarch  confirms 
this  hypothesis.  He  describes,  with  great 
precision,  the  spot  where  Romulus  dwelt, 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Palatine,  leading 
to  the  Circus ;  but  he  says  not  a  word 
implying  that  the  dwelling  was  still  to 
be  seen  there.  Indeed,  his  expressions 
imply  that  it  was  no  longer  there.  The 
evidence  of  Solinus  is  still  more  to  the 
point.  He,  like  Plutarch,  describes  the 
spot  where  Romulus  had  resided,  and 
says  expressly  that  the  hut  had  been 
there,  but  that  in  his  time  it  was  tliere 
no  longer.  The  site,  it  is  certain,  was 
well  remembered;  and  probably  retained 
its  old  name,  as  Charing  Cross  and  the 
Haymarket  have  done.  This  is  probably 
the  explanation  of  the  words,  "  casa  Ro- 
muli,"  in  Victor's  description  of  the  Tenth 
Region  of  Home,  under  Yalentinian. 

*  Cicero  refers  twice  to  this  important 
passage  in  Gate's  Antiquities : — "  Gravis- 
simus  auctor  in  Originibus  dixit  Cato, 
morem  apud  majores  hunc  epulanun 
fuisse,  ut  deinceps,  qui  accubarent,  cane- 
rent  ad  tibiam  clarorum  virorum  laudes 
atque  virtutes.  Ex  quo  perspicuiim  est, 
et  cantus  tum  fuisse  rescriptos  vocam 
sonis,  et  carmina." — 7?usc.  Qumst.  iv.  2. 
Again :  "  Utinam  exstarent  ilia  carmina, 
quae,  multis  saeculis  ante  suam  aetatem, 
in  epulis  esse  cantitata  a  singulis  convi- 
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Valerius  Maximus  gives  us  exactly  similar  information^ 
witlLOut  mentiordng  Ms  authority,  and  observes  that  tlie  arix- 
cient  Eoman  ballads  were  probably  of  more  benefit  to  tlie 
young  tban  all  the  lectures  of  the  Athenian  schools,  and  tlxat 
to  the  influence  of  the  national  poetry  were  to  be  ascribed  tilx<^ 
virtues  of  such  men  as  Camillus  and  Fabricius."^ 

Yarro,  whose  authority  onfall  questions  connected  with  ±Ixe 
antiquities  of  his  country  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respecl:, 
teUs  us  that  at  banquets  it  was  once  the  fashion  for  boys  to 
sing,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  instrumerrbal 
music,  ancient  ballads  in  praise  of  men  of  former  times. 
These  young  performers,  he  observes,  were  of  unblemislxed 
character,  a  circumstance  which  he  probably  mentioned  "be- 
cause, among  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  in  his  time  among  -fclie 
Romans  also,  the  morals  of  singiag  boys  were  in  no  kigli 
repute.t 

The  testimony  of  Horace,  though  given  incidentally,  con- 
firms the  statements  of  Cato,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Vaxro. 
The  poet  predicts  that,  under  the  peaceful  administration  of 
Augustus,  the  Romans  will,  over  their  fuU  goblets,  sing  to  "Ktie 
pipe,  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers,  the  deeds  of  brave 
captains,  and  the  ancient  legends  touching  the  origin  of  ULie 
city.t 

The  proposition,  then,  that  Rome  had  ballad-poetry  is  not 
merely  in  itself  highly  probable,  but  is  fully  proved  by  direct 
evidence  of  the  greatest  weight. 

This  proposition  being  established,  it  becomes  easy  to  und.er- 
stand  why  the  early  history  of  the  city  is  unlike  almost  every 
thing  else  ia  Latin  literature,  native  where  almost  every  thing 
else  is  borrowed,  imaginative  where  almost  every  thing  else  is 

vis  de  darorum  Tirorum  laudibus,  in  f  "  In  conviviis  pueri  modesti  ut  can- 

Originibus  scriptum  xeliqmt  Cato." —  tarent  carmina  antiqua,  in  quibus  landes 

JBrutuSf  xix.  erant  majorum,  et  assa  Toce,  et  cum.  •fci'bi- 

*  "Majoresnatuin  conviviis  ad  tibias  cine.   Nonius,  Assa  voce  pro  sola, 

egregia  superiorum  opera  carmine  com-  ^  „  ^^^^^    profestis  lucibus  et  sacris, 

prenensa  pangebant,  qno  ad  ea  imitanda  j^ter  jocosi  mnnera  liiberi, 

juveututem  alacriorem  redderent.  .  .  .  Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris, 

Quas  Athenas  quam  scMam,  q^se.a^en-  ^i^irSf^^'^al^'.  duces, 

igena  studia  nmc  domesticse  disciplinae  Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis, 

prsetiJerim  ?    Inde  oriebantur  Camilli,  Trojamque,  et  AncMsen,  et  alm» 

Scipiones,  Fabricii,  Marcelli,  Fabii."—  Progeniem  Veneris  canemus/^ 
Vol.  Max,  ii.  1. 
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prosaic.  We  can  scarcely  tesitate  to  pronounce  that  tlie 
magmficent,  pathetic,  and  truly  national  legends,  whicli  pre- 
sent so  strLking  a  contrast  to  all  that  snrronnds  them,  are 
broken  and  defaced  fragments  of  that  early  poetry  which, 
even  in  the  ago  of  Cato  the  Censor,  had  hecome  antiqnated, 
and  of  which  TuEy  had  never  heard  a  line. 

That  this  poetry  should  have  been  suffered  to  perish  will 
not  appear  strange  when  we  consider  how  complete  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Greek  genius  over  the  public  mind  of  Italy. 
It  is  probable  that,  at  an  early  period.  Homer  and  Herodotus 
furnished  some  hints  to  the  Latin  Minstrels :  ^  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  that  the  poetry  of  Eome 
began  to  put  off  its  old  Ausonian  character.  The  transforma- 
tion was  soon  consummated.  The  conquered,  says  Horace,  led 
captive  the  conquerors.  It  was  precisely  at  the  time  at  which 
theEoman  people  rose  to  unrivalled  political  ascendency  that 
they  stooped  to  pass  under  the  intellectual  yoke.  It  was 
precisely  at  the  time  at  which  the  sceptre  departed  from 
Greece  that  the  empire  of  her  language  and  of  her  arts 
became  universal  and  despotic.  The  revolution  indeed  was 
not  effected  without  a  struggle.  Nsevius  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  of  the  ancient  line  of  poets.  Ennius  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  Nsevius  celebrated  the  First 
Punic  War  in  Saturnian  verse,  the  old  national  verse  of 
Italy.f  Ennius  sang  the  Second  Punic  War  in  numbers  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hiad.   The  elder  poet,  in  the  epitaph  which 

*  See  tlie  Preface  to  the  Lay  of  tlie  opmion  among  learned  men  respecting 

Battle  of  Begillus.  the  history  of  tlus  measure.    That  it  is 

t  Cicero  speaks  highly  in  more  than  the  same  with  a  areek  measure  used  by 

one  place  of  this  poem  of  Nssyius  ;  En-  Archilochus  is  indisputable.  {B&riUey, 

nius  sneered  at  it,  and  stole  from  it.  Fhalaris,  xi.)   But  m  spite  of  the  au- 

As  to  the  Saturnian  measure,  see  Her-  thority  of  Terentianus  Mau^,  and  ot 

mijm' 3  Mementa  DocirincB  Metrics,  iii.  9.  the  still  higher  authority  of  Bentley,  we 

The  Saturnian  line,  according  to  the  may  yenture  to  doubt  whether  tiie  corn- 
grammarians,  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  cidence  was  not  fortuitous.  VVe  con- 
first  was  a  catalectic dimeter  iambic;  the  stantly  find  the  same  rude  and  simple 
second  was  composed  of  three  trochees,  numbers  in  different  countries,  under 
But  the  licence  taken  by  the  early  Latin  circumstances  which  make  it  impoflsible 
poetsseemstohavebeenahnostboundless.  to  suspect  that  there  has  been  unibataon 
The  most  perfect  Saturnian  line  which  has  on  either  side.  Bishop  Heber  heaxd  the 
been  preserved  was  the  work,  not  of  a  children  of  a  village  in  Bengal  smff^g 
professional  artist,  but  of  an  amateur :  "  Eadha,  Radha,"  to  the  tune  of '  'My 
^  boy  Billy.**   Neither  the  Castihan  nor 

"  Dabunt  malum  Metelli  Naevio  poetoe."  ^j^q  Q-erman  minstrels  of  the  middle 

There  has  heen  much  difference  of  ages  owed  anything  to  Paros  or  to  an- 
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lie  wrote  for  himself,  aad  wMcIl  is  a  fine  specimeii  of  tlie 
early  Eoman  diction  and  versidB.cation,  plaintively  boasted 
tliat  the  Latin  language  had  died  with  him.*  Thns  what  to 
Horace  appeared  to  he  the  first  faint  dawn  of  Eoman  litera- 
ture appeared  to  ITsevins  to  be  its  hopeless  setting.  In  truth, 
one  literature  was  setting,  and  another  dawning. 

The  victory  of  the  foreign  taste  was  decisive :  and  indeed 
we  can  hardly  blame  the  Bomans  for  turning  away  with  con- 
tempt from  the  rude  lays  which  had  delighted  their  feithers, 
and  giving  their  whole  admiration  to  the  immortal  produc- 


cient  Eome.  Yet  "both,  thft  poem  of  tlie 
Cid  and  the  poem  of  the  Nibelnngs  con- 
tain many  Satumian  verses ;  as, — 

"  Estas  nuBTas  a  mio  Cid  eran  venidas." 
"  A  xoi  lo  dicen ;  a  ti  daai  las  orejadas." 

"Man  zn'dhte  zoidiel  -mmder  von  Sifride 


"  Wa  icih  den  KlinicTinde  daz  sol  man  mix 


indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect 
Satuxnian  line  than  one  which  is  snng  in 
every  English  nursery — 

"  The  queen  was  in  lier  parlour  eating  bread 
and  honey ' 

yet  the  author  of  this  Hne,  we  may  he 
assured,  horrowed  nothing  from  either 
Ksevius  or  Aichilochus. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hy  no  means 
improbable  that,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Ennius,  some 
Latin  minstrel  may  have  visited  Sybaris 
or  Crotona,  may  have  heaxd  some  verses 
of  Archilochus  sung,  may  have  been 
pleased  with  the  metre,  and  may  have 
introduced  it  at  Rome.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Saturnian  measure,  if  not 
a  native  of  Italy,  was  at  least  so  early 
and  so  completely  naturalised  there  that 
its  foreign  origia  was  forgotten. 

Bentley  says  indeed  that  the  Sa- 
tumian measure  was  first  brought  from 
Greece  into  Italy  by  Nsevius.  But  this 
is  merely  obiter  dictum,  to  use  a  phrase 
common  in  our  courts  of  law,  and  would 
not  have  been  deliberately  maintained 
by  that  incomparable  critic,  whose  me- 
mory is  held  in  reverence  by  all  lovers 
of  learning.  The  arguments  which  might 
be  brought  against  Bentley's  assertion — 
for  it  is  mere  assertion,  .supported  by  no 
evidence — are  nmumerable.  A  few  will 
suffice. 

1.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to 
the  testimony  of  Ennius .  Ennius  sneered 
atNsevius  for  writing  on  the  Eirst  Punic 
War  in  verses  such  as  the  old  Italian 


bards  used  before  Greet  literature  had 
been  studied.  Kowthe  poem  of  Naevius 
was  in  Saturnian  verse.  Is  it  possible 
that  Ennius  could  have  used  such  ex- 
pressions, if  the  Satumian  verse  had 
been  just  imported  from  Greece  for  the 
first  time  ? 

2.  Bentle/s  assertion  is  opposed  to 
the  testimony  of  Horace.  "When 
Greece,*^  says  Horace,  "  introduced  her 
arts  into  our  uncivilised  country,  those 
rugged  Satumian^  numbers  passed  away.** 
"Would  Horace  have  said  this,  if  ■flie 
Satumian  numbers  had  been  imported 
from  Greece  just  before  the  hexameter? 

3.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to 
the  testimony  of  Eestus  and  of  Aurelius 
Victor,  both  of  whom  positively  say  that 
the  most  andent  prophecies  attributed 
to  the  Fauns  were  in  Satumian  verse. 

4.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to 
the  testimony  of  Terentianus  Maurus,  to 
whom  he  has  himself  appealed.  Te- 
rentianus Maums  does  indeed  say  that 
the  Saturnian  measure,  though  believed 
by  the  Romans  from  a  very  early  period 
(*'credidit  vetustas")  to  be  of  Italian 
invention,  was  really  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  But  Terentianus  Miaurus  doe» 
not  say  that  it  was  first  horrowed  by 
Nsevius.  Nay,  the  expressions  used  by 
Terentianus  Maurus  clearly  imply  th© 
contrary:  for  how  could  the  Bomans 
have  believed,  from  a  very  early  period, 
that  this  measure  was  the  indigenous 
production  of  Latium,  if  it  was  really 
brought  over  from  Greece  in  an  age  of 
intelligence  and  liberal  curiosity,  in  the 
age  which  gave  birth  to  Ennius,  Plautus, 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  distinguished 
writers?  If  Bentley's  assertion  were 
correct,  there  could  have  been  no  more 
doubt  at  Rome  abont  the  Greek  origin 
of  the  Saturnian  measure  than  about  title 
Greek  origin  of  hexameters,  or  Sapphics. 

*  Aldus  Gellius,  Noetes  Atticae,  i.  24. 
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tions  of  Greece.  The  national  romances,  neglected  by  tlie 
great  and  the  refined  whose  education  had  been  finished  at 
Ehodes  or  Athens,  continued,  it  may  be  supposed,  during 
some  generations  to  delight  the  vulgar.  While  Virgil,  in 
hexameters  of  exquisite  modulation,  described  the  sports  of 
rustics,  those  rustics  were  still  singing  their  wild  Saturnian 
baUads.^  It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
lamented  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  poems  mentioned  by 
Cato,  a  search  among  the  nooks  of  the  Apenniaes,  as  active 
as  the  search  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mosstroopers  of  Liddesdale,  might  have 
brought  to  light  many  fine  remains  of  ancient  minstrelsy. 
No  such  search  was  made.  The  Latin  ballads  perished  for 
ever.  Yet  discerning  critics  have  thought  that  they  cotild 
still  perceive  in  the  early  history  of  Eome  numerous  frag- 
ments of  this  lost  poetry,  as  the  traveller  on  classic  ground 
sometimes  finds,  built  into  the  heavy  wall  of  a  fort  or  con- 
vent, a  piUar  rich  with  acanthus  leaves,  or  a  frieze  where  the 
Amazons  and  Bacchanals  seem  to  live.  The  theatres  and 
temples  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  were  degraded  iato  the 
quarries  of  the  Turk  and  the  Goth.  Even  so  did  the  ancient 
Satumiau  poetry  become  the  quarry  in  which  a  crowd  of 
orators  and  annalists  found  the  materials  for  their  prose. 

It  is  not  diflB.cult  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  old 
songs  were  transmuted  into  the  form  which  they  now  wear. 
Funeral  panegyric  and  chronicle  appear  to  have  been  the  in- 
termediate links  which  connected  the  lost  ballads  with  the 
histories  now  extant.  IVom  a  very  early  period  it  was  the 
usage  that  an  oration  should  be  pronounced  over  the  remains 
of  a  noble  Eoman.  The  orator,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius, 
was  expected,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  recapitulate  aU  the 
services  which  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased  had,  from  the 
earliest  time,  rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  speaker  on  whom  this  duty  was  im- 
posed would  make  use  of  all  the  stories  suited  to  his  purpose 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  popular  lays.    There  can  be 


*  See  Servius,  in  Georg.  ii.  385. 
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as  little  doubt  that  tlie  family  of  an  eminent  man  would  pre- 
serve a  copy  of  tlie  speech,  which,  had  been  pronounced  oyer 
his  corpse.  The  compilers  of  the  early  chronicles  would  hare 
recourse  to  these  speeches  3  and  the  great  Mstorians  of  a 
later  period  would  have  recourse  to  the  chronicles. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  select  a  particular  story,  and  to 
trace  its  probable  progress  through  these  stages.    The  de- 
scription of  the  migration  of  the  Fabian  house  to  Cremera 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  passages  which  lie  thick 
in  the  earlier  boots  of  Livy.    The  Consul,  clad  in  his  mili- 
tary garb,  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  his  house,  marshalling 
his  clan,  three  hundred  and  six  fighting  men^  all  of  the  samo 
proud  patrician  blood,  all  worthy  to  be  attended  by  the  fasces, 
and  to  command  the  legions.    A  sad  and  anxious  retinue  of 
friends  accompanies  the  adventurers  through  the  streets  5  but 
the  voice  of  lamentation  is  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  ad- 
miring thousands.   As  the  procession  passes  the  Capitol, 
prayers  and  vows  are  poured  forth,  but  in  vain.    The  de- 
voted band,  leaving  Janus  on  the  right,  marches  to  its  doom, 
through  the  Gate  of  Evil  Luck.    After  achieving  high  deeds 
of  valour  against  overwhelming  numbers,  all  perish  save  one 
child,  the  stock  from  which  the  great  Fabian  race  was  des- 
tined again  to  spring,  for  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  com- 
monwealth.   That  this  fine  romance,  the  details  of  which  are 
so  full  of  poetical  truth,  and  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  show 
of  historical  truth,  came  originally  from  some  lay  which  had 
often  been  sung  with  great  applause  at  banquets,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  a 
mode  in  which  the  transmission  might  have  taken  place. 
The  .celebrated  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  died  about 
twenty  years  before  the  First  Punic  War,  and  more  than 
forty  years  before  Ennius  was  born,  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
terred with  extraordinary  pomp.    In  the  eulogy  pronounced 
over  his  bod   all  the  great  exploits  of  his  ancestors  were 
doubtless  recounted  and  exaggerated.   If  there  were  then 
extant  songs  which  gave  a  vivid  and  touching  description  of 
an  event,  the  saddest  and  the  most  glorious  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Fabian  house,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
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thaa  tibiat  titie  panegyrist  slioiild  borrow  j&om  such,  songs 
their  finest  touclies,  in  order  to  adorn  his  speech.  A  few 
generations  later  the  songs  would  perhaps  be  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  by  shepherds  and  vine-dressers,  Bnt  the 
speech  wonld  certainly  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Pabian  nobles.  Tabius  Pictor  would  be  well  acquainted  with 
a  docnment  so  interesting  to  his  personal  feelings,  and  wonld 
insert  large  extracts  from  it  in  his  rude  chronicle.  That 
chronicle,  as  wo  know,  was  the  oldost  to  which  Livy  had 
access,  Livy  would  at  a  glance  diHtinguish  the  bold  strokes 
of  the  forgotten  poet  from  the  dull  nnd  fcoblo  narrative  by 
wliich  they  were  surrounded,  wotild  retouch  tliem  with  a 
delicate  and  powerful  pencil,  a.nd  would  make  them  immortal. 

That  "this  might  happen  at  lloinc  can  scarcely  be  doubted; 
for  ftometilxing  very  like  this  has  happened  in  several  countries, 
and,  among  others,  m  our  own.  Perhaps  the  theory  of  Pe- 
rizonius  cannot  be  bettc^r  illnstraled  than  by  shovring  that 
what  he  Kupx><^^<'^  ^>  J"^^^^  taken  place  in  ancient  times  has, 
beyond  all  doubt,  taken  place  in  modern  times. 

"  History/^  says  Hume  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "  has  pre- 
served some  inBtanc<i«  of  Edi^ar's  amotirs,  from  which,  as 
firom  a  specimen,  we  may  form  a  conjoriurt^  of  the  rest."  He 
then  tells  very  agreeably  the  ntories  of  Elfleda  and  Elfrida, 
two  stories  which  have  a  mont  HUHpIciouH  air  of  romance,  and 
which,  indeed,  greatly  r<'StMubl«\  in  their  general  character, 
some  of  the  logetulH  of  early  llome.  He  cites,  as  his 
authority  for  these  two  tuloH,  Uui  chronicle  of  William  of 
Malraesbury,  who  livtHl  in  the  tinu^  of  King  Stephen.  The 
great  majority  of  readers  flui)p0Be  that  the  device  by  which 
Elfleda  was  substituted  for  laer  ytmiig  mistress,  the  artifice 
by  which  Athclwold  obUiined  tlie  hand  of  Elfrida,  the  de- 
tection of  that  artificis  the  hunting  party,  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  amorotts  king,  are  thingn  about  which  there  is  no  more 
doubt  than  about  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  slit- 
ting of  Sir  John  Coventry's  nose.  But  when  we  turn  to 
William  of  Malmesbury,  we  find  that  Hume,  in  his  eagerness 
to  relate  these  pleasant  fables,  has  overlooked  one  very  im- 
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portant  circumstance.  William  does  indeed  tell  bott  the 
stories;  but  he  gives  us  distinct  notice  that  he  does  not 
warrant  their  truth,  and  that  they  rest  on  no  better  authority 
than  that  of  ballads."^ 

Such  is  the  way  io.  which  these  two  well-lmown  tales 
haye  been  handed  down.  They  originally  appeared  in  a 
poetical  form.  They  found  their  way  from  ballads  into  an 
old  chronicle.  The  ballads  perished;  the  chronicle  remained. 
A  great  historian,  some  centuries  after  the  ballads  had  been 
altogether  forgotten,  consulted  the  chronicle.  He  was  struck 
by  the  lively  colouring  of  these  ancient  fictions :  he  trans- 
ferred them  to  his  pages ;  and  thus  we  find  inserted,  as  un- 
questionable facts,  in  a  narrative  which  is  likely  to  last  as 
long  as  the  English  tongue,  the  inventions  of  some  minstrel 
whose  works  were  probably  never  committed  to  writing, 
whose  name  is  buried  in  oblivion,  and  whose  dialect  has  be- 
come obsolete.  It  must,  then,  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  or 
rather  highly  probable,  that  the  stories  of  Eomulus  and 
Bemus,  and  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  may  have  had  a 
similar  origin. 

Castiliaa  literature  will  furnish  us  with  another  parallel 
case.  Mariana,  the  classical  historian  of  Spaiu,  tells  the 
story  of  the  ill-starred  marriage  which  the  King  Don  Alonso 
brought  about  between  the  heirs  of  Carrion  and  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Cid.  The  Cid  bestowed  a  princely  dower 
on  his  sons-in-law.  But  the  young  men  were  base  and 
proud,  cowardly  and  cruel.  They  were  tried  in  danger,  and 
found  wanting.  They  fled  before  the  Moors,  and  once,  when 
a  lion  broke  out  of  his  den,  they  ran  and  crouched  in  an  un- 
seemly hiding-place.  They  knew  that  they  were  despised, 
and  took  counsel  how  they  might  be  avenged.  They  parted 
from  their  father-in-law  with  many  signs  of  love,  and  set 
forth  on  a  journey  with  Dona  Elvira  and  Dona  Sol.  In  a 
sohtary  place  the  bridegrooms  seized  their  brides,  stripped 
them,  scourged  them,  and  departed,  leaving  them  for  dead. 

*  "Infaimas  quas  post  dicam  magis  tlie  Auglo-Saxon  iDallads.  He  was  tiie 
resperBenmt  cantilense/'  Edgar  appears  favourite  of  the  monks  ;  and  the  monks 
to  liaye  been  most  mercilessly  treated  in   and  minstrels  were  at  deadly  feud. 
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But  one  of  the  house  of  Bivar,  suspecting  foul  play,  had  fol- 
lowed the  travellers,  in  disguise.  The  ladies  were  brought 
back  safe  to  the  house  of  their  father.  Complaint  was  made 
to  the  king.  It  was  adjudged  by  the  Cortes  that  the  dower 
given  by  the  Cid  should  be  returned,  and  that  the  heirs  of 
Carrion  together  with  one  of  their  kindred  should  do  battle 
against  three  knights  of  the  party  of  the  Cid.  The  guilty 
youths  would  have  declined  the  combat ;  but  all  their  shifts 
were  vain.  They  were  vanquished  in  the  lists,  and  for  ever 
disgraced,  while  their  injured  wives  were  sought  in  marriage 
by  great  princes."^ 

Some  Spanish  writers  have  laboured  to  show,  by  an  exam- 
ination of  dates  and  circumstances,  that  this  story  is  untrue. 
Such  confutation  was  surely  not  needed ;  for  the  narrative  is 
on  the  face  of  it  a  romance.  How  it  found  its  way  into 
Mariana's  history  is  quite  clear.  He  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  the  ancient  chronicles  5  and  had  doubtless  before 
him  the  "  Cronica  del  famoso  Cavallero  Cid  Euy  Diez  Cam- 
peador,"  which  had  been  j)rinted  as  early  as  the  year  1662. 
He  little  suspected  that  all  the  most  striking  passages  in  this 
chronicle  were  copied  from  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
poem  of  which  the  language  and  versification  had  long  been 
obsolete,  but  which  glowed  with  no  common  portion  of  the 
fire  of  the  Hiad.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Mariana,  this  venerable 
baUad,  of  which  one  imperfect  copy  on  parchment,  four 
hundred  years  old,  had  been  preserved  at  Bivar,  was  for  the 
first  time  printed.  Then  it  was  found  that  every  interesting 
circumstance  of  the  story  of  the  heirs  of  Carrion  was  de- 
rived by  the  eloquent  Jesuit  from  a  song  of  which  he  had 
never  heard,  and  which  was  composed  by  a  minstrel  whose 
very  name  had  long  been  forgotten.f 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  appears  to  have  been  the  process  by 
which  the  lost  ballad-poetry  of  Eome  was  transformed  into 

*  Mariana,  lib.  x.  cap.  4.  lanas  ant&riores  al  Siglo  XV,   Part  of 

t  See  the  accoiint  whicli  Sanqhez  gives  the  story  of  the  lords  of  Carrion,  in  the 

of  the  Bivar  manuscript  in  the  first  poem  of  the  Cid,  has  been  translated  by 

volume  of  the  Coleccion  de  Poestas  Casiel-  Mr.  Frere  in  a  manner  above  all  praise. 
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historj.  To  reverse  tliat  process,  to  transform  some  portions 
of  early  Eoman  listory  back  into  the  poetry  out  of  whicb 
they  were  made,  is  the  object  of  this  work. 

In  the  following  poems  the  author  speaks,  not  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  the  persons  of  ancient  minstrels  who  know 
only  what  a  Eoman  citizen,  bom  three  or  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  sera,  may  be  supposed  to  haye  known, 
and  who  are  in  nowise  above  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
their  age  and  nation.  To  these  imaginary  poets  must  be 
ascribed  some  blunders  which  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  point  them  out.  The  real  bltmder  would  have 
been  to  represent  these  old  poets  as  deeply  versed  in  general 
history,  and  studious  of  chronological  accuracy.  To  them 
must  also  be  attributed  the  illiberal  sneers  at  the  Greeks,  the 
furious  party-spirit,  the  contempt  for  the  arts  of  peace,  the 
love  of  war  for  its  own  sake,  the  ungenerous  eniltation  over 
the  vanquished,  which  the  reader  will  sometimes  observe^ 
To  portray  a  Eoman  of  the  age  of  CamiUus  or  Curius  as 
superior  to  national  antipathies,  as  mourning  over  the  devas- 
tation and  slaughter  by  which  empire  and  triumphs  were  tO' 
be  won,  as  looking  on  human  suBfering  with  the  sympathy  of 
Howard,  or  as  treating  conquered  enemies  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  Black  Prince,  would  be  to  violate  all  dramatic  pro- 
priety. The  old  Eomans  had  some  great  virtues,  fortitude,, 
temperance,  veracity,  spirit  to  resist  oppression,  respect  for 
legitimate  authority,  fidelity  in  the  observing  of  contracts^ 
disinterestedness,  ardent  patriotism ;  but  Christian  charity 
and  chivalrous  generosity  were  alike  unknown  to  them. 

It  would  have  been  obviously  improper  to  mimic  the 
manner  of  any  particular  age  or  country.  Something  has 
been  borrowed,  however,  from  our  own  old  baUads,  and  more 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great  restorer  of  our  ballad- 
poetry.  To  the  Hiad  still  greater  obligations  are  due ;  and 
those  obligations  have  been  contracted  with  the  less  hesita- 
tion, because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  old 
Latin  minstrels  really  had  recourse  to  that  inexhaustible  store 
of  poetical  images. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  swell  this  little  volume  to  a 
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very  considerable  btilk,  by  appending  notes  filled  with,  quota- 
tions ;  but  to  a  learned  reader  snch.  notes  are  not  necessary ; 
for  an  nnleamed  reader  tbey  woiild  liave  little  interest;  and 
tbe  judgment  passed  both,  by  tbe  learned  and  by  the  lon- 
leamed  on  a  work  of  the  imagination  will  always  depend 
much,  more  on  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  such  a 
work  than  on  minute  details. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  among  those  parts  of  early 
Eoman  history  which  had  a  poetical  origin  was  the  legend  of 
Horatius  Codes.  We  have  several  versions  of  the  stoiy,  and 
these  versions  differ  from  each  other  in  points  of  no  small  im- 
portance. Polybins,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  heard  the  tale 
recited  over  the  remains  of  some  Consul  or  Prsetor  descended 
from  the  old  Horatian  patricians ;  for  he  introduces  it  as  a 
specimen  of  the  narratives  with  which  the  Eomans  were  in  the 
habit  of  embellishing  their  funeral  oratory.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  according  to  him,  Horatius  defended  the  bridge  alone, 
and  perished  in  the  waters.  According  to  the  chronicles  which 
JAmj  and  Dionysius  followed,  Horatius  had  two  companions, 
swam  safe  to  shore,  and  was  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards. 

These  discrepancies  are  easily  ezplaiaed.  Our  own  litera- 
ture, iadeed,  will  foniish  an  exact  parallel  to  what  may  have 
taken  place  at  Rome.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  memory 
of  the  war  of  Porsena  was  preserved  by  compositions  much 
resembling  the  two  ballads  which  stand  first  in  the  Belies  o/ 
Ancient  English  Foetry,  In  both  those  ballads  the  English, 
commanded  by  the  Percy,  fight  with  the  Scots,  commanded 
by  the  Douglas.  In  one  of  the  ballads  the  Douglas  is  killed 
by  a  nameless  English  archer,  and  the  Percy  by  a  Scottish 
spearman  :  ia  the  other,  the  Percy  slays  the  Douglas  in  single 
V  combat,  and  is  himself  made  prisoner.  In  the  former.  Sir 
Hugh  Montgomery  is  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  ISTorthum- 
brian  bowman  :  in  the  latter  he  is  taken,  and  exchanged  for 
the  Percy.  Tet  both  the  ballads  relate  to  the  same  event, 
and  that  an  event  which  probably  took  place  vrithin  the 
memory  of  persons  who  were  ahve  when  both  the  ballads 
were  made.    One  of  the  minstrels  says  : 

"  Old  men  that  knowen  the  grounde  well  yenoughe 
OaU  it  the  battell  of  Otterbum  : 
At  Otterbum  began  this  spxime 
Upon  a  monnyn  day. 
Ther  was  the  dougghte  Doglas  slean : 
The  Perse  never  went  away. " 
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The  other  poet  sums  up  tlie  event  in  the  foUowmg  lines : 

"  Thys  fraye  bygan  at  Otterhome 
Bytwene  the  nyghte  and  the  day : 
Ther  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyfe, 
And  the  Percy  was  lede  away." 

It  is  by  no  means  nnKbely  that  there  were  two  old  Roman 
lays  about  the  defence  of  the  bridge ;  and  that,  while  the 
story  which  Livy  has  transmitted  to  ns  was  preferred  by  the 
multitude,  the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to 
Horatius  alone,  may  have  been  the  favourite  with  the  Hora- 
tian  house. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  war  which  it  celebrates, 
and  just  before  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The  author 
seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen,  proud  of  the  military 
glory  of  his  country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  factions,  and  much 
given  to  pining  after  good  old  times  which  had  never  really 
existed.  The  allusion,  however,  to  the  partial  manner  in. 
which  the  public  lands  were  allotted  could  proceed  only  from 
a  plebeian;  and  the  allusion  to  the  jfraudulent  sale  of  spoils 
marks  the  date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the  poet  shared 
in  the  general  discontent  with  which  the  proceedings  of 
Camillusj  after  the  taking  of  Yeii,  were  regarded. 

The  penultimate  syllable  of  the  name  Porsena  has  been 
shortened  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  who  pro- 
nounces, without  assigning  any  ground  for  his  opinion,  that 
Martial  was  guilty  of  a  decided  blunder  in  the  line, 

"  Hanc  spectare  manum  Porsena  non  potuit." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  modem  scholar,  what- 
ever his  attainments  may  be, — and  those  of  Niebuhr  were 
undoubtedly  immense, — can  venture  to  pronounce  that  Mar- 
tial did  not  know  the  quantity  of  a  word  which  he  must 
have  uttered  and  heard  uttered  a  hundred  times  before  he 
left  school.  Mebuhr  seems  also  to  have  forgotten  that  Mar- 
tial has  fellow-culprits  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  Horace 
has  committed  the  same  decided  blunder ;  for  he  gives  us,  as 
a  pure  iambic  line, 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus." 

SUius  Italicus  has  repeatedly  offended  in  the  same  way,  as 
when  he  says, 

"  Cemitur  effugiens  ardentem  Porsena  dextram :  " 
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and  again, 

"  Clusinum  Yulgus,  cum,  Porsena  magne,  jubebas." 

A  modern  writer  may  be  content  to  err  in  sucli  company. 

Mebulir's  supposition  that  eacli  of  the  three  defenders  of 
the  bridge  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  three  patrician 
tribes  is  both  ingenious  and  probable,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  the  following  poem. 


TOL.  vra. 


LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


HORATITJS. 

A  LAY  MADE  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CITY  CCCIiX. 


I. 

Lars  Poesena  of  Clusima 

By  tlie  Nine  Gods  lie  swore 
That  tlie  great  lionse  of  Tarquin 

Stoiald  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth. 
East  and  west  and  sonth  and  north. 

To  summon  his  array. 

II. 

East  and  west  and  sonth  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast, 
Aad  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home. 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 


III. 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
Prom  many  a  stately  market-place ; 

Prom  many  a  finiitfdl  plaia  5 
Prom  many  a  lonely  hamlet. 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  piae. 
Like  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple  Apennine ; 
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From  lordly  Volaterrse, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 
.    Eor  gocQite  kings  of  old ; 
From  seagirt  Popnlonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinians  snowy  monntain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sty; 


From  the  proud  mart  of  Pisse, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes 

HeaTy  with  fair-haired  slaves ; 
From  where  sweet  Clanis  wanders 

Through  com  and  vines  and  flowers  ; 
From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven 

Her  diadem  of  towers. 


Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  riU ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 


VII. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

TTp  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
TTnwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer ; 
Unharmed  the  water  fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

It  H  2 
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VIII. 

The  harvests  of  Arrethim, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap ; 
This  year,  yoimg  boys  in  TJmbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Eome. 


IX. 

There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets. 

The  wisest  of  the  land. 
Who  alway  by  Lars  Porsena 

Both  mom  and  evening  stand : 
Evening  and  morn  the  Thirty 

Have  turned  the  verses  o'er. 
Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 


X. 

And  with  one  voice  the  Thirty 

Have  their  glad  answer  given : 
"  Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena ; 

Gro  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven ; 
Go,  and  return  in  glory 

To  Clusium^s  royal  dome; 
And  hang  round  Nurscia's  altars 

The  golden  shields  of  Home." 


XI.  . 

And  now  hath  every  city 

Sent  up  her  tale  of  men ; 
The  foot  are  fourscore  thousand, 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten. 
Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  the  great  array. 
A  proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 

TTpon  the  trysting  day. 
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XII. 

For  all  the  Etruscan  armies 

Were  ranged  beneatli  Ms  eye. 
And  many  a  banished  Roman, 

And  many  a  stout  ally ; 
And  with  a  mighty  following 

To  join  the  muster  came 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 


XIII. 

But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 

Was  tumult  and  affright : 
From  all  the  spacious  champaign 

To  Rome  men  took  their  flight. 
A  mile  around  the  city. 

The  throng  stopped  np  the  ways  ; 
A  fearful  sight  it  was  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  days. 


XIV. 

For  aged  folks  on  crutches, 

Ajid  women  great  with  child. 
And  mothers  sobbing  over  babes 

That  clung  to  them  and  smiled. 
And  sick  men  borne  in  litters 

High  on  the  necks  of  slaves. 
And  troops  of  sun-burned  husbandmen 

With  reaping-hooks  and  staves. 


XV. 

And  droves  of  mules  and  asses 

Laden  with  skins  of  wine. 
And  endless  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep. 

And  endless  herds  of  kine, 
Ajad  endless  trains  of  waggons 

That  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods. 

Choked  every  roaring  gate. 
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XVI. 

Now,  jfrom  the  rock  Tarpeian, 

Could  the  wan  burghers  spy 
The  line  of  blazing  villages 

Eed  in  the  midnight  sky. 
The  Fathers  of  the  City, 

They  sat  all  night  and  day, 
"For  every  hour  some  horseman  came 

With  tidings  of  dismay. 


xvn. 

To  eastward  and  to  westward 

Have  spread  the  Tuscan  bands ; 
Nor  house,  nor  fence,  nor  dovecote 

In  Crustumerium  stands. 
Yerbenna  down  to  Ostia 

Hath  wasted  all  the  plain ; 
Astur  hath  stormed  Janiculuin, 

And  the  stout  gxiards  arc  slain. 


XVIII. 

I  wis,  in  all  the  Senate, 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold, 
But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  beat, 

When  that  ill  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose  the  Consul, 

"Up  rose  the  Fathers  aU ; 
In  haste  they  girded  up  their  gowns, 

And  hied  them  to  the  wall. 


XIX. 

They  held  a  council  standing, 

Before  the  River-Gate ; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  guess, 

For  musing  or  debate. 
Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly : 

"  The  bridge  must  straight  go  down; 
For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost. 

Nought  else  can  save  the  town." 
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XX. 

Just  tlien  a  scont  came  flying, 

AH  wild  -witli  taste  and  fear : 
"  To  arms  I  to  arms  !  Sir  Consrd : 

Lars  Porsena  is  tere/^ 
On.  tlie  low  Mils  to  westward 

The  Consul  fixed  Ms  eye, 
j&nd  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

Bise  fast  along  the  sky. 


XXI. 

And  nearer  fast  and  nearer 

Doth  the  red  whirlwind  come ; 
And  londer  still  and  still  more  loud, 
From  imdemeath  that  rolling  clond, 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-note  proud, 

The  trampling,  and  the  hnm. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  thcongh  the  gloom  appears, 
Ear  to  left  and  far  to  right. 
In  broken  gleams  of  dark-bine  light. 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright. 

The  long  array  of  spears. 


XXII. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly. 

Above  that  glimmering  line, 
Now  might  ye  see  the  banners 

Of  twelve  fair  cities  shine ; 
But  the  banner  of  proud  Clusimn 

Was  Mghest  of  them  aU, 
The  terror  of  the  Umbrian, 

The  terror  of  the  Gaul. 


xxin. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly 
Now  might  the  burghers  know. 

By  port  and  vest,  by  horse  and  crest. 
Each  warlike  Lucumo. 
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There  Cilnius  of  Arretinm 

On  Ms  fleet  roan  was  seen ; 
And  Astm*  of  the  four-fold  shield, 
Girt  with  the  brand  none  else  may  wield, 
Tolumnius  with  the  belt  of  gold, 
And  dark  Yerbenna  from  the  hold 

By  reedy  Thrasyniene. 


XXIV. 

Fast  by  the  royal  standard. 

Overlooking  all  the  war, 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clnsinm 

Sat  in  his  ivory  car. 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sextns, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame. 


XXV. 

Bnt  when  the  face  of  Sextns 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

Fi-om  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  honse-tops  was  no  woman 

Bnt  spat  towards  him  and  hissed, 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses, 

And  shook  its  little  fist. 


XXVI. 

But  the  Consul's  brow  was  sad, 
And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low. 

And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 
And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
Their  van  will  be  upon  us 
Before  the  bridge  goes  down ; 

And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge. 
What  hope  to  save  the  town  ? 
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Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  Captain  of  the  Gate  : 
"  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death,  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers. 

And  the  temples  of  his  Gods, 


xxvm. 

"  And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest. 
And  for  the  wife  who  nm'ses 

His  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame, 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  ? 


XXIX. 

Hew  down  the  bridge.  Sir  Consul, 

With  an  the  speed  ye  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  ?  " 


XXX. 

Then  out  spake  Spnrius  Laartius ; 

A  Eamnian  proud  was  he  : 
"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.^' 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he : 
"  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.'' 
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XXXI. 

"Horatius,"  quoth,  tlie  Consul, 

As  tlioii  sayest,  so  let  it  "be." 
And  straigM  against  that  great  array 

rorth  went  the  daxmtless  Three. 
For  Romans  in  Eome^s  qnarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  -wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

Tn  the  brave  days  of  old. 


XXXII. 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  aU  were  for  the  state  ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great : 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 

Then  spoUs  were  fairly  sold: 
The  Romans  were  lite  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


XXXIII. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high. 

And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  faction, 

In  battle  we  wax  cold : 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


xxsiv. 

Now  while  the  Three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs, 
The  Consul  was  the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  axe  : 
And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow. 
And  smote  upon  the  planks  above. 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 
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XXXT. 

Meauwtile  the  Tuscan  army, 

BigM  glorious  to  behold. 
Come  flashing  hack  the  noonday  light, 
Eani  behind  rank,  like  stirges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
'FovT  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee. 
As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread, 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
EoUed  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head, 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 


XXXVI. 

The  Three  stood  cahn  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes. 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

Prom  all  the  vanguard  rose  : 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew. 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way ; 

XXXVII. 

Annus  from  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  HOI  of  Vines  3 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva^s  mines 
And  Pious,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 
Who  led  to  fight  his  TJmbrian  powers 
IVom  that  grey  crag  where,  girt  with  towerSj 
The  fortress  of  ISTequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  ISTar. 

XXXVIII. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Annus 

Into  the  stream  beneath ; 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth  5 
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At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umhrian^s  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 


XXIIX. 

Then  Ocnus  of  Talerii 

Eushed  on  the  Eoman  Three  5 
And  Lansxdns  of  TJrgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
Aad  Anins  of  Volsininm, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar. 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa^s  fen. 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men. 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 


XL. 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns  : 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low  : 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow. 
"  Lie  there,"  he  cried,     fell  pirate  ! 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale, 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  wlien  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail/' 


XLI. 

But  now  no  sound  of  laughter 

"Was  heard  among  tlie  foes. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamour 

IVom  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears'  lengths  frora  the  entrance 

Halted  that  deep  array. 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 
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But  hart !  the  cry  is  Astur : 

And  lo !  the  ranlcs  divide  ; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  four-fold  shield. 
And  in.  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Which  none  hut  he  can  wield. 

XLIII. 

He  smiled  on  those  hold  Eomans 

A  smile  serene  and  high ; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  "  The  she-wolf's  litter 

Stand  savagely  at  bay : 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow, 

If  Astur  clears  the  way  ?  " 

XLIV. 

Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height. 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Eight  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh 
It  missed  his  helm,  Uit  gashed  his  thigh : 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 

XLV. 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space ; 
Then,  lite  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wounds. 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breadth  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 
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And  tte  great  Lord  of  Lima 

Tell  at  that  deadly  strote. 
As  falls  on  Mount  iivemns 

A  tlLTinder  smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
And  the  pale  angurs,  mnttering  low. 

Graze  on  the  blasted  head. 

.  On  Astur's  throat  Horatins 

Eight  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain. 

Ere  he  wrenched  ont  the  steel. 
"  And  see/'  he  cried,  "  the  welcome, 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here ! 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Eoman  cheer  ?  " 

ILVIII. 

But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  ,  and  dread. 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race ; 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 

XLIX. 

But  aU  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses. 

La  the  path  the  dauntless  Three : 
And,  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Eomans  stood, 
AU  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware, 
Eanging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare. 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 
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Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  sncli  dire  attact : 
But  those  beliind  cried  "  Torward ! 

And  those  before  cried    Back ! 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel. 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel ; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfdUy  away, 

LI. 

Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 

Strode  out  before  the  crowd ; 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud. 
"  Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sertus ! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away  ? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Eome/^ 

LII. 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city ; 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead  5 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fury. 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread : 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred. 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 

LHI. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied ; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
'  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius  ! 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 
^  Back,  Lartius !  back,  Herminius  ! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall ! " 
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LIV. 

Back  darted  Sp"urms  Lartius ; 

Herminins  darted  back : 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  tnrned  their  faces. 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

LV. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream : 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  tmTet-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 


LVI.  ^ 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  the  rein. 
The  fmious  river  struggled  hard. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane. 
And  burst  the  curb  and  bounded, 

Rejoicing  to  be  free, 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

LVII. 

AJone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
"  Down  with  him !  "  cried  false  Sextus. 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale' face. 
"  Now  yield  thee,''  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

"  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 
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Lvni. 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see  ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  poi-ch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Eome. 


LIX. 

"  Oh,  Tiber !  father  Tiber ! 

To  whom  the  Eomans  pra}^, 
A  Eoman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  !  " 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side, 
And  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 


LX. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  sm^prise. 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes. 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 


LXI. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current. 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing  ; 
And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
VOL.  VIII,  I  I 
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And  heavy  with  his  armour, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows : 

And  oft  they  thought  him.  sinking. 
But  still  again  he  rose. 

LXII. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer. 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  jlood 

Safe  to  the  landing  place : 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within, 
And  our  good  father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin.*^ 

LXIII. 

"  Curse  on  him ! quoth  false  Sextus ; 

"  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  hare  sacked  the  town ! 
"  Heaven  help  him  !  "  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 

"  And  bring  him  safe  to  shore  ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  before." 

LXIV. 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands  ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers  ; 

To  press  his  gory  hands ; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping, 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  Eiver-Gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd* 

*  "  Our  ladye  bare  upp  her  cliinne." 

Ballad  of  Childc  Waten, 
"  Never  heaTier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force  : 
*****  * 

Y  et,  through  good  heart  and  our  Lady's  grace. 
At  length  he  gained  the  landing  place." 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  L 
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liXV. 

Tliej  gave  Mm  of  the  corn-land. 

That  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image. 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 


It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 
Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 

Horatius  in  his  harness, 
*      Halting  upon  one  knee  : 

And  underneath  is  written. 
In  letters  all  of  gold, 

How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


Lxvn. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trimipet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Yolscian  home ; 
And  wives  stiU.  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


LXVIII. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
"When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  vsithin ; 

II  2 
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LXIX. 

Wlieii  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets,  - 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 


LXX. 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume  5 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily  . 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  weU  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 
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The  following  poein  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  about 
ninety  years  after  the  lay  of  Horatins.  Some  persons 
mentioned  in  the  lay  of  Horatius  make  their  appearance 
again,  and  some  appellations  and  epithets  used  in  the  lay  of 
Horatius  have  been  pxuTposely  repeated  :  for,  in  an  age  of 
ballad-poetry,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  happen,  that  certain 
phrases  come  to  be  appropriated  to  certain  men  and  things, 
and  are  regularly  applied  to  those  men  and  things  by  every 
minstrel.  Thus  we  find,  both  in  the  Homeric  poems  and 
in  Hesiod,  ySw?  'BpaKXTjeir}^  'jrspi/cXvros  'Ap^cpi/yvijst^^  hidicropos 
^Ap^si^ovTTjSy  hndirvKos  ®Y}t7),  'EXsvij^  ^V£k  ^mofioio.  Thus, 
too,  in  our  own  national  songs,  Douglas  is  ahnost  always  the 
doughty  Douglas  :  England  is  merry  England :  all  the  gold 
is  red ;  and  all  the  ladies  are  gay. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the  lay  of  Horatius  and 
the  lay  of  the  Lake  Eegillus  is  that  the  former  is  meant  to  be 
purely  Eoman,  while  the  latter,  though  national  in  its  general 
spirit,  has  a  slight  tincture  of  Greek  learning  and  of  Greek 
superstition.    The  story  of  the  Tarquins,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  appears  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  works  of 
several  popular  poets ;  and  one,  at  least,  of  those  poets  ap- 
pears to  have  visited  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  if  not 
.  Greece  itsehE,  and  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Herodotus.    Many  of  the  most  striking 
adventures  of  .the  house  of  Tarquin,  before  Lucretia  makes  her 
appearance,  have  a  Greek  character.    The  Tarquins  them- 
selves are  represented  as  Corinthian  nobles  of  the  great  house 
of  the  Bacchiadse,  driven  from  their  country  by  the  tyranny 
of  that  Cypselus,  the  tale  of  whose  strange  escape  Herodotus 
has  related  with  incomparable  simphcity  and  hveliness.* 
Livy  and  Dionysius  teU  us  that,  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  was 
asked  what  was  the  best  mode  of  governing  a  conquered  city, 
he  replied  only  by  beating  down  with  his  staff  all  the  taUest 

^  Herodotus,  t.  92.  Liyj,  i.  34.  Dionysius,  iii.  46. 
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poppies  in  lus  garden."^  THs  is  exactly  what  Herodotus,  in 
tlie  passage  to  wMch  reference  lias  already  been  made^  relates 
of  the  counsel  giyen  to  Periander,  the  son  of  Cypselns.  The 
stratagem  by  which  the  town  of  Gabii  is  brought  under  the 
power  of  the  Tarqnins  is,  again,  obviously  copied  from  Hero- 
dotus.t  The  embassy  of  the  young  Tarqiains  to  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  is  jnst  such  a  story  as  would  be  told  by  a  poet  whose 
head  was  full  of  the  Greet  mythology ;  and  the  ambiguous 
answer  returned  by  Apollo  is  in  the  exact  style  of  the  pro- 
phecies which,  according  to  Herodotus,  lured  Croesus  to 
destruction.  Then  the  character  of  the  narrative  chaup-es. 
From  the  first  mention  of  Lucretia  to  the  retreat  of  Porsena 
nothing  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  foreign  sources.  The 
viUany  of  Sextus,  the  suicide  of  his  victim,  the  revolution, 
the  death  of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  the  defence  of  the  bridge. 
Mucins  burning  his  handj,  Cloelia  swimmiag  through  Tiber, 
seem  to  be  all  strictly  Eoman.  But  when  we  have  done  with 
the  Tuscan  war,  and  enter  upon  the  war  with  the  Latiaes,  we 
are  again  struck  by  the  Greet  air  of  the  story.  The  Battle 
of  the  Late  EegiUus  is  in  all  respects  a  Homeric  battle, 
except  that  the  combatants  ride  astride  on  their  horses,  in- 
stead of  driving  chariots.  The  mas3  of  fighting  men  is  hardly 
mentioned.  The  leaders  single  each  other  out,  and  engage 
hand  to  hand.  The  great  object  of  the  warriors  on  both  sides 
is,  as  in  the  Iliad,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  spoils  and  bodies 
of  the  slain;  and  several  circumstances  are  related  which 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  great  slaughter  roumd  the  corpses 
of  SarpedonandPatroclus. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  wliich  deserves  especial 
notice.  Both  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  war  of  Eegillus  were 
caused  by  the  licentious  passions  of  young  princes,  who  were 
therefore  peculiarly  bound  not  to  be  sparing  of  their  own  per- 
sons in  the  day  of  battle.  Now  the  conduct  of  Sextus  at  Be- 
gUlus,  as  described  by  Livy,  so  exactly  resembles  that  of  Paris, 
as  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  boot  of  the  Ilia^, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  resemblance  accidental.  Paris 
appears  before  the  Trojan  rants,  defying  the  bravest  Greek 
to  encounter  him. 

TpoDffiv  fxev  irpofxaxLliey  WXi^av^pog  BeoeidrjQ, 
•    .    .    .  *Apyei<jjv  irpoKoikt^ETO  iravTaQ  cipiaTOVQ^ 
^    avTtttov  ^a^iaaaBai  kv  alyy  ZtjIottjtu 

*  Livy,  i.  54.   Dionysius,  iy.  56.  story  of  Mncius  was  of  Greek  origin ;  but 

t  Herodotus,  iii.  154.    Livy,  i.  53.  lie  was  signally  confuted  by  the  Abb^ 

X  M.  de  Pouilly  attempted,  a  hundred  Sallier.  See  the  MSmdires  de  VAcadkfmxe 

and  twenty  years  ago,  to  prove  that  the  des  Inscrijptions,  vi.  27.  66. 
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Livy  introduces  Sexinis  in  a  similar  maimer :  Ferocem  juve- 
nem  Tarqninium,  ostentantem  se  in  prima  exsulum  acie.'' 
Menelans  rustes  to  meet  Paris.  A  Eoman  noMe,  eager  for 
vengeance^  ^pnrs  his  horse  towards  Sextus.  Both  the  guilty 
princes  are  instantly,  terror-stricken : 

Tor  3*  WQ  ovv  Evo-qaev  ^AXi^av^pog  3'fO£t?>7c 
ey  TTpOfxa.'XpLffL  (paviyra,  KaTeirXrjyrj  (piXoy  7jTop  * 
a\p  3'  krapwv  elq  eSvoq  kxai^eTo  Kfjp  aXeeiyuv, 

Tarqninins,^^  says  Livy,  "retro  in  agmen  suorum  infenso 
cessit  hosti."  If  this  be  a  fortuitons  coincidence,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  literature. 

In  the  following  poem,  therefore,  images  and  iacidents  have 
been  borrowed,  not  merely  without  scruple,  but  on  principle, 
from  the  incomparable  battle-pieces  of  Homer. 

The  popular  belief  at  Rome,  from  an  early  period,  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  event  of  the  great  day  of  Regillus  was  de- 
cided by  supernatural  agency.  Castor  and  Pollux,  it  was  said, 
had  fought,  armed  and  mounted,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  had  afterwards  carried  the  news  of 
the  victory  with  incredible  speed  to  the  city.  The  well  in  the 
Porum  at  which  they  had  ahghted  was  pointed  out.  Near 
the  wen  rose  their  ancient  temple.  A  great  festival  was  kept 
to  their  honour  on  the  Ides  of  QuintHis,  supposed  to  be  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle ;  and  on  that  day  sumptuous  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  them  at  the  public  charge.  One  spot  on 
the  margin  of  Lake  Eegillus  was  regarded  during  many  ages 
with  superstitious  awe.  A  mark,  resembling  in  shape  a 
horse's  hoof,  was  discernible  in  the  Yolcanic  rock ;  and  this 
mark  was  believed  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  celestial 
chargers. 

How  the  legend  originated  cannot  now  be  ascertained :  but 
we  may  easily  imagine  several  ways  in  wliich  it  might  have 
originated ;  nor  is  it  at  aU  necessary  to  suppose,  with  Julius 
Prontinus,  that  two  young  men  were  dressed  up  by  the  Dic- 
tator to  personate  the  sons  of  Leda.  It  is  probable  that  Livy 
is  correct  when  he  says  that  the  Roman  general,  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor.  If  so,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  multitude  should  ascribe  the  vic- 
tory to  the  favour  of  the  Twin  Gods.  When  such  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  any  man  who  chose  to  declare  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  slaughter,  he  had  seen  two 
godlike  forms  on  white  horses  scattering  the  Latines,  would 
find  ready  credence.   We  know,  indeed,  that,  in  modern  times. 
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a  very  similar  story  actually  fotmJ  credence  among  a  people 
much,  more  civilised  than  the  Eomans  of  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  A  chaplain  of  Cortes,  writing  about  thirty  years 
after  the.  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  an  age  of  printing  presses, 
libraries,  xmiversities,  scholars,  logicians,  jurists,  and  states- 
men, had  the  face  to  assert  that,  in  one  engagement  against 
the  Indians,  Saint  James  had  appeared  on  a  grey  horse  at  the 
head  of  the  Castilian  adventurers .  Many  of  those  adventurers 
were  hving  when  this  lie  was  printed  One  of  them,  honest 
Bernal  Diaz,  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition.  He  had 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  against  the  legend  ^  but  he 
seems  to  have  distrusted  even  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
He  says  that  he  was  in  the  battle,  and  that  he  saw  a  grey 
horse  with  a  man  on  his  back,  but  that  the  man  was,  to 
his  thinldng,  Francesco  de  Morla,  and  not  the  ever-blessed 
apostle  Saint  James.  " TS"evertheless,"  Bernal  adds,  "it  may 
be  that  the  person  on  the  grey  h.orse  was  the  glorious  apostle 
Saint  James,  and  that  I,  sinner  that  I  am,  was  unworthy  to 
see  him."  The  Eomans  of  the  age  of  Cincinnatus  were  pro- 
bably quite  as  credulous  as  the  Spanish  subjects  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  appearance  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  may  have  become  an  article  of  faith  before 
the  generation  which  had  fought  at  EegiUus  had  passed  away. 
Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  the  poets  of 
the  next  age  should  embellish  this  story,  and  make  the  celes- 
tial horsemen  bear  the  tidings  of  victory  to  Eome. 

Many  years  after  the  temple  of  the  Twin  Gods  had  been 
built  in  the  Forum,  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
ceremonial  by  which  the  state  annually  testified  its  gratitude 
for  their  protection.  Quintus  Fabius  and  Pubhus  Decius 
were  elected  Censors  at  a  momentous  crisis.  It  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  classification  of  the  citizens 
should  be  revised.  On  that  classification  depended  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power.  Party-spirit  ran  high  :  and  the 
republic  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion 
either  of  a  narrow  oligarchy  or  of  an  ignorant  and  head- strong 
rabble.  Under  such,  circumstances,  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  and  the  most  illustrious  plebeian  of  the  age  were 
entrusted  with  the  oj05ce  of  arbitrating  between  the  angry 
factions ;  and  they  performed  their  arduous  task  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  honest  and  reasonable  men. 

One  of  their  reforms  was  a  remodelling  of  the  equestrian 
order ;  and,  having  effected  this  reform,  they  determined  to 
give  to  their  work  a  sanction  derived  from  religion.    la  the 
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chivalrous  societies  of  modem  times,  societies  wliicli  tave 
much,  more  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  in  common  with,  the 
.  equestrian  order  of  Rome,  it  has  been  usual  to  invoke  the 
special  protection  of  some  Saint,  and  to  observe  his  day  with, 
peculiar  solemnity.    Thus  the  Companions  of  the  Garter  wear 
the  image  of  Saint  George  depending  from  their  collars,  and 
meet,  on  great  occasions,  in  Saint  George's  Chapel.  Thus, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  instituted  anew  order  of  chivalry 
for  the  rewarding  of  military  merit,  he  commended  it  to  the 
favotu:  of  his  own  glorified  ancestor  and  patron,  and  decreed 
that  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity  should  meet  at  the  royal 
palace  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Lewis,  should  attend  the  Idng  to 
chapel,  should  hear  mass,  and  should  subsequently  hold  their 
great  annual  assembly.    There  is  a  considerable  resemblance 
between  this  rule  of  the  order  of  Saint  Lewis  and  the  rule 
which  Tabius  and  Decius  made  respecting  the  Eoman  knights. 
It  was  ordained  that  a  grand  muster  and  inspection  of  the 
equestrian  body  should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial  performed, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Eegillus,  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods.    All  the  knights, 
clad  in  purple  and  crowned  with  ohve,  were  to  meet  at  a 
temple  of  Mars  in  the  suburbs.    Thence  they  were  to  ride 
in  state  to  the  Forum,  where  the  temple  of  the  Twins  stood. 
This  pageant  was,  during  several  centuries,  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  splendid  sights  of  Eome.    La  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  five  thousand 
horsemen,all  persons  of  fair  repute  and  easy  fortune.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Censors  who  instituted  this 
august  ceremony  acted  in  concert  with  the  Pontiffs  to  whom, 
by  the  constitution  of  Eome,  the  superintendence  of  the  pnbhc 
worship  belonged ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  high  religious 
functionaries  were,  as  usual,  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  their 
books  or  traditions  some  warrant  for  the  innovation. 

The  following  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  this 
great  occasion.  Songs,  we  know,  were  chanted  at  the  reli- 
gious festivals  of  Rome  from  an  early  period,  indeed  from  so 
early  a  period,  that  some  of  the  sacred  verses  were  popularly 
ascribed  to  Numa,  and  were  utterly  unintelligible  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  a  great  feast  was  held  in 
honour  of  Juno,  and  a  song  was  sung  in  her  praise.  This 
song  was  extant  when  Livy  wrote ;  and,  though  exceedingly 

*  See  Livy,  ix.  46.  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  5.  See  also  the  singularly  ingenious 
Anrel.  Viet.  De  Viris  lUustribxis,  32.  chapter  in  Niebnhr'spostliiiinous  volume, 
Dionvsius,  vi.  13.    Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xv.    Die  Censur  dcs  Q.  Fahins  und  P.  Dectus. 
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rugged  and  nncoutli^  seemed  to  him  not  wholly  destitute  of 
merit.  A  song,  as  we  learn  from  Horace  was  part  of  tlie 
establislied  ritual  at  the  great  Secular  Jubilee,  It  is  there- 
fore likely  that  the  Censors  and  Pontiffs,  when  they  had  re- 
solved to  add  a  grand  procession  of  knights  to  the  other 
solemnities  ammalLy  performed  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis, 
woiald  call  in  the  aid  of  a  poet.  Such  a  poet  would  naturally 
take  for  his  subject  the  battle  of  EegilLus,  the  appearance  of 
the  Twin  Gods,  and  the  institution  of  their  festival.  He 
would  find  abundant  materials  in  the  ballads  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  he  would  make  free  use  of  the  scanty  stock  of 
Greek  learning  which  he  had  himself  acquired.  He  would 
probably  introduce  some  wise  and  holy  Pontiff  enjoining  the 
magnificent  ceremonial  which,  after  a  long  interval,  had  at 
length  been  adopted.  If  the  poem  succeeded,  many  persons 
would  commit  it  to  memory.  Parts  of  it  would  be  sung  to 
the  pii^e  at  banquets.  It  would  be  peciuliarly  interesting  to 
the  great  Posthumian  House,  which  nxmibered  among  its 
many  images  that  of  the  Dictator  Aulus,  the  hero  of  EegHlus. 
The  orator  who,  in  the  following  generation,  pronounced  the 
funeral  panegyric  over  the  remains  of  Lucius  Posthumius 
MegeUus,  thrice  Consul,  would  borrow  largely  from  the  lay ; 
and  thus  some  passages,  much  disfigured,  would  probably  find 
their  way  into  the  chronicles  which  were  afterwards  in  the 
hands  of  Dionysius  and  Livy, 

Antiquaries  differ  widely  as  to  the  situation  of  the  field  of 
battle.  The  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  armies 
met  near  Comufelle,  between  Frascatiand  the  Monte  Porzio, 
is  at  least  plausible,  and  has  been  followed  in  the  poem. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  battle,  it  has  not  been  thought  de- 
sirable to  adhere  minutely  to  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Those  accounts,  indeed,  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  and,  in  all  probability,  differ  as  widely  from  the  ancient 
ipoem  from  which  they  were  originally  derived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  obvious  imitations  of  the 
Hiad,  which  have  been  purposely  introduced. 


*  Livy,  xxvii.  37. 


t  Hor.  Carmen  Seculare. 
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THE 

BATTLE  OP  THE  LAKE  REGILLUS, 

A  LAY  SUNG-  AT  THE  EEAST  OF  CASTOE.  AND  POLLUX  OK 
THE  IDES  OP  QUIKTILIS;, 

IIT  THE  YEAR  OP  THE  CITY  CCCCLl. 


I. 

HO3  trumpets,  sound  a  war-note  1 

Ho,  Hctors,  clear  the  way  ! 
The  EZnights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride. 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  himg  with  garlands  all. 
From  Castor  in  the  Formn, 

To  Mars  without  the  wall. 
Each  Knight  is  rohed  in  purple, 

"With  olive  each  is  crowned  5 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  flows  the  Yellow  !River, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quiatilis 

Shall  have  such  honour  still. 
Gay  are  the  Martian  Ealends  : 

Decemher's  I^Tones  are  gay : 
But  the  proud  Ides,  when  the  squadron  rides, 

ShaU  be  Rome's  whitest  day. 


II. 

Unto  the  Grreat  Twin  Brethren 
We  keep  this  solemn  feast. 

Swift,  swift,  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
Cahie  spurring  from  the  east. 
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Tlicy  came  o'er  wild  Partlicnius 

Tossing  in  waves  of  pine. 
O'er  Oirrlia's  dome,  o'er  Adria's  foam, 

O'er  purple  Apemiiiie, 
From  where  with  ilvites  and  dances 

Their  aneient  imuiHioii  rings. 
In  lordly  Lacedauuon, 

The  City  of  two  Icings, 
To  wlunns  by  Lakii  Rcgillus, 

Under  tlie  Poreian  height. 
All  in  the  landH  of  Tusculum, 

Was  f(>n<j;ht  tlu^  glorions  fight. 


III. 

Now  oil  the  i>laee  of  Blan<2;hter 

An*  eots  and  Hlieepfoldn  seen, 
And  rows  ofvinc^s,  and  fields  of  wheat, 

And  n]>pl»»-orehardH  green : 
The  swino  <*rnHh  the  big  acorns 

'I'lrai  fall  from  C^)nurH  oaks. 
I'pon  the  iurf  by  ihe  Fair  Fount 

The  n^apt^r'rt  pottag(i  smokes. 
The  (ish<»r  bails  his  angle  ; 

Th<*  linnt<'r  twangs  his  how ; 
Little  f  hey  iliink  on  those  strong  limbs 

That  nu adder  d<H^p  below. 
Lit  lie  they  ihink  how  sternly 

That  day  lla^  trumpets  jiealed; 
}Iow  in  ihe  slippe^ry  swamp  of  blood 

Warrior  and  war-horse  reeled; 
Jiow  wolvi»s  eann*  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  (TOWS  on  eag(»r  wings, 
To  iear  the  llesli  of  <»apiainH, 

And  p<vk  the  t^yos  of  kings ; 
How  thi(*k  the  d(»a<l  lay  s<'a.ttered 

Un<lt»r  the  Pondan  Insight ; 
jlow  through  the  gates  of  Tusculum 

ltav(»d  tlui  wihl  stnMtm  of  jdight; 
And  how  tlu^.  Lake  Eegillus 

Bid>bled  with  crimson  foam. 
What  time  the  Tlxirty  Cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Home. 
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But,  Eoman,  when  thou  staiidest 

Upon  that  holy  ground, 
Look  thou  with  heed  on  the  dark  rock 

That  girds  the  dark  lake  roimd. 
So  Shalt  thou  see  a  hoof-mark 

Stamped  deep  into  the  flint  : 
It  was  no  hoof  of  mortal  steed 

That  made  so  strange  a  dint : 
There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Vow  thou  thy  vows,  and  pray 
That  they,  in  tempest  and  in  fight, 

Will  keep  thy  head  alway, 

V. 

Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Of  mortal  eyes  were  seen, 
Have  years  gone  by  an  hundred 

And  fourscore  and  thirteen. 
That  summer  a  Virginius 

Was  Consul  first  in  place ; 
The  second  was  stout  Aulas, 

Of  the  Posthumian  race. 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

From  Gahii  came  in  state  : 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Passed  through  Eome's  Eastern  Gate 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Did  in  our  Forum  stand  ; 
And  there  he  did  his  office, 

A  sceptre  in  his  hand. 


VI. 

"  Hear,  Senators  and  people 

Of  the  good  town  of  Eome 
The  Thirty  Cities  charge  you 

To  bring  the  Tarquins  home  : 
And  if  ye  still  be  stubborn. 

To  work  the  Tarquins  wi*ong, 
The  Thirfcy  Cities  warn  you, 

Look  that  your  walls  be  strong.'^ 
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VII. 

Then  spake  the  Consul  Anlus, 

He  spate  a  bitter  jest : 

Once  the  jays  sent  a  message 

Unto  the  eaglets  nest : — 
Now  yield  thon  np  thine  eyrie 

Unto  the  earrion-Mte, 
Or  come  forth  valiantly,  and  face 

The  jays  in  deadly  fight. — 
Forth  looked  in  wrath  the  eagle ; 

And  carrion-kite  and  jay,  . 
Soon  as  they  saw  his  beak  and  claw, 

Hed  screaming  far  away.'^ 

VIII. 

The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Hath  hied  him  back  in  state  : 
The  Fathers  of  the  City 

Are  met  in  high  debate. 
Then  spake  the  elder  Consul, 

An  ancient  man  and  wise  : 
"  Now  hearken.  Conscript  Fathers, 

To  that  which  I  advise. 
In  seasons  of  great  peril 

'Tis  good  that  one  bear  sway ; 
Then  choose  we  a  Dictator, 

Whom  all  men  shall  obey. 
Camerium  knows  how  deeply 

The  sword  of  Aulus  bites 
And  all  our  city  calls  him 

The  man  of  seventy  fights. 
Then  let  him  be  Dictator 

For  six  months  and  no  more, 
And  have  a  Master  of  the  Enights^ 

And  axes  twenty-four." 

IX. 

So  Aulus  was  Dictator, 
The  man  of  seventy  figbts  ; 

He  made  ^butius  Elva 
His  Master  of  the  Knigrhts. 
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On  the  third  mom  thereafter. 

At  dawning  of  tLe  day, 
Bid  Anlns  and  ^butius 
.  Set  forth  with  their  array, 
Sempronius  Atratinus 

Was  leffc  in  charge  at  home 
With  boys,  and  with  grey-headed  men. 

To  teep  the  walls  of  Eome. 
Hard  by  the  Late  RegiUns 

Our  camp  was  pitched  at  night : 
Eastward  a  mile  the  Latines  lay. 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
Far  over  hill  and  valley 

Their  mighty  host  was  spread ; 
And  with  their  thousand  watch-fires 

The  midnight  sky  was  red. 


X. 

Up  rose  the  golden  morning 

Over  tlie  Porcian  height. 
The  prond  Ides  of  QiiintUis 

Marked  evermore  with  white. 
ITot  without  secret  trouble 

Our  bravest  saw  the  foes ; 
For  girt  by  threescore  thousand  spears, 

The  thirty  standards  rose. 
From  every  warlike  city 

That  boasts  the  Latian  name. 
Foredoomed  to  dogs  and  vultures, 

That  gallant  army  came ; 
From  Setia's  purple  vineyards. 

From  iN'orba's  ancient  wall. 
From  the  white  streets  of  Tusculum, 

The  proudest  town  of  all ; 
From  where  the  Witch's  Fortress 

O'erhangs  the  dark-blue  seas ; 
From  the  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 

Beneath  Aricia's  trees — 
Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign. 
The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer. 

And  shall  himself  be  slain ; 
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IVom  tlie  drear  banks  of  Ufens, 

Wliere  fligMs  of  marsh-fowl  play. 
And  buffaloes  lie  wallowing 

Through,  the  hot  srunmer's  day ; 
rrom  the  gigantic  watch-towers, 

No  work  of  earthly  men, 
Whence  Cora's  sentinels  overlook 

The  never-ending  fen ; 
From  the  Laurentian  jungle, 

The  wild  hog's  reedy  home ; 
From  the  green  steeps  whence  Anio  leaps 

In  floods  of  snow-white  foam. 


XI. 

Aricia,  Cora,  Isorba, 

Velitrse,  with  the  might 
Of  Setia  and  of  Tusculum, 

Were  marshalled  on  the  right : 
The  leaid^;  was  Mamilins, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
Upon  his  head  a  helmet 

Of  red  gold  shone  like  flame : 
High  on  a  gallant  charger 

Of  dark-grey  hue  he  rode ; 
Over  his  gilded  armour 

A  vest  of  purple  flowed. 
Woven  in  the  land  of  sunrise 

By  Syria's  dark-browed  daughters. 
And  by  the  sails  of  Carthage  brought 

Far  o'er  the  southern  waters. 


XII. 

Lavinium  and  Laurentum 

Had  on  the  left  their  post, 
With  all  the  banners  of  the  marsh, 

And  banners  of  the  coast* 
Their  leader  was  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  : 
With  restless  pace  and  haggard  face 

To  his  last  field  he  came. 
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Men  said  lie  saw  strange  visions 

WhiciL  none  beside  miglit  see ; 
And  that  strange  sounds  were  in  his  ears 

WHch.  none  miglit  hear  but  he. 
A  woman  fair  and  stately, 

But  pale  as  are  the  dead. 
Oft  through  the  watches  of  the  night 

Sat  sproning  bj  his  bed. 
And  as  she  phed  the  distaflF, 

In  a  sweet  voice  and  low. 
She  sang  of  great  old  houses. 

And  fights  fought  long  ago. 
So  spun  she,  and  so  sang  she, 

Until  the  east  was  grey. 
Then  pointed  to  her  bleedmg  breast. 

And  shrieked,  and  fled  away. 


XIII. 

But  in  the  centre  thickest 

Were  ranged  the  shields  of  foes. 
And  from  the  centre  loudest 

The  cry  of  battle  rose. 
There  Tibur  marched  and  Pedum 

Beneath  proud  Tarquin's  rule, 
And  Ferentinum  of  the  rock. 

And  Gabii  of  the  pool. 
There  rode  the  Volscian  succours  : 

There,  in  a  dark  stem  ring, 
The  Eoman  exiles  gathered  close 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
Though  white  aS  Mount  Soracte, 
*  When  winter  nights  are  long, 

His  beard  flowed  down  o*er  mail  and  belt, 

His  heart  and  hand  were  strong : 
Under  his  hoary  eyebrows 

Still  flashed  forth  quenchless  rage  : 
And,  if  the  lance  shook  in  his  gripe, 

^Twas  more  with  hate  than  age. 
Close  at  his  side  was  Titus 

On  an  Apulian  steed, 
Titus,  the  youngest  Tarquin, 

Too  good  for  such  a  breed. 

VOL.  VIII.  K  K 
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XIV. 

Now  on  eacli  side  the  leaders 

Gave  signal  for  the  charge ; 
And  on  each  side  the  footmen 

Strode  on  with  lance  and  targe ; 
And  on  each  side  the  horsemen 

Struck  their  spnrs  deep  in  gore 
And  front  to  front  the  armies 

Met  with  a  mighty  roar : 
And  under  that  great  battle 

The  earth  with  blood  was  red ; 
And,  like  the  Pomptine  fog  at  morn. 

The  dust  hung  overhead ; 
And  louder  still  and  louder 

Eose  from  the  darkened  field 
The  braying  of  the  war-horns. 

The  clang  of  sword  and  shield, 
The  rush  of  squadrons  sweeping 

Like  whirlwinds  o^er  the  plain, 
The  shouting  of  the  slayers. 

And  screeching  of  the  slain. 

XV. 

False  Sextus  road  out  foremost, 

His  look  was  high  and  bold ; 
His  corslet  was  of  bison^s  hide, 

Plated  with  steel  and  gold. 
As  glares  the  famished  eagle 

Prom  the  Digentian  rock 
On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  alone 

Before  Bandusia's  flock, 
Herminius  glared  on  Sextus, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed, 
Herminius  on  black  Auster, 

Brave  champion  on  brave  steed ; 
In  his  right  hand  the  broadsword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well, 
And  on  his  helm  the  crown  he  won 

When  proud  Pidense  feU. 
Woe  to  the  maid  whose  lover 

Shall  cross  his  path  to-day  ! 
Palse  Sextus  saw,  and  trembled, 

And  turned,  and  fled  away. 
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As  turns,  as  flies,  tlie  woodman 

In  tlie  Calabrian  brake. 
When  tlirongh  the  reeds  gleams  the  round 

Of  that  fell  speckled  snake ; 
So  tamed,  so  fled,  false  SextuSj 

And  hid  him  in  the  rear, 
Behind  the  dark  Lavinian  ranks. 

Bristling  with  crest  and  spear. 


XVI. 

But  far  to  north  JGbutius, 

The  Master  of  the  Eiiights, 
Gave  Tubero  of  Norba 

To  feed  the  Porcian  kites. 
Next  under  those  red  horse-hoofs 

Maccus  of  Setia  lay ; 
Better  had  he  been  pruning 

Among  his  ehns  that  day. 
Mamilius  saw  the  slaughter. 

And  tossed  his  golden  crest, 
And  towards  the  Master  of  the  Enightss 

Through  the  thick  battle  pressed. 
JEbutius  smote  Mamilius 

So  fiercely  on  the  shield 
That  the  great  lord  of  Tusculum 

Well  nigh  rolled  on  the  field. 
Mamilius  smote  -^butius. 

With  a  good  aim  and  true. 
Just  where  the  neck  and  shotdder  join. 

And  pierced  him  through  and  through ; 
And  brave  -^butius  Elva 

TeU  swooning  to  the  ground : 
But  a  thick  wall  of  bucklers 

Encompassed  him  around. 
His  clients  fi:om  the  battle 

Bare  him  some  little  space. 
And  filled  a  helm  from  the  dark  lake. 

And  bathed  his  brow  and  face ; 
And  when  at  last  he  opened 

His  swimming  eyes  to  light. 
Men  say,  the  earliest  words  he  spake 

Was,  "  Friends,  how  goes  the  fight  ? 
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But  meauwhile  in  tlie  centre 

Great  deeds  of  arms  were  wi'ouglit ; 
There  Aulus  the  Dictator 

And  there  Valerius  fonghti 
Auliis  with  tis  good  broadsword 

A  bloody  passage  cleared 
To  where,  amidst  the  thickest  foes. 

He  saw  the  long  white  beard. 
Flat  lighted  that  good  broadsword 

Upon  proud  Tarqnin's  head. 
He  dropped  the  lance  :  he  dro2)ped  the  reins 

He  fell  as  fall  the  dead. 
Down  Anlns  springs  to  slay  him. 

With  eyes  like  coals  of  fire ; 
But  faster  Titus  hath  sprung  down. 

And  hath  bestrode  his  sire- 
Latian  captains,  Eoman  knights, 

Fast  down  to  earth  they  spring. 
And  hand  to  liand  they  fight  on  foot 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
First  Titus  gave  tall  Caeso 

A  death  wound  in  the  face ; 
Tall  Cseso  was  the  bravest  man 

Of  the  brave  Fabian  race : 
Aulus  slew  Eex  of  Gabii, 

The  priest  of  Juno's  shrine : 
Valerius  smote  down  Julius, 

Of  Eome's  great  Julian  line ; 
Julius,  who  left  his  mansion, 

High  on  the  Velian  hill. 
And  through,  all  turns  of  weal  and  woe 

Followed  proud  Tarquin  still. 
ISTow  right  across  proud  Tarquin 

A  corpse  Avas  Julius  laid  ; 
And  Titus  groaned  with  rage  and  grief, 

And  at  Valerius  made. 
Valerius  struck  at  Titus, 

And  lopped  off  half  his  crest ; 
But  Titus  stabbed  Valerius 

A  span  deep  in  the  breast. 
Like  a  mast  snapped  by  the  tempest, 

Valerius  reeled  and  fell. 
Ah  1  woe  is  me  for  the  good  house 
That  loves  the  people  well ! 
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Tlien  sh-outed  loud  the  Latines ; 

And  with,  one  nish  they  bore 
The  straggling  Romans  backward 

Three  lances'  length  and  more : 
iaid  np  they  took  proud  Tarqnin, 

And  laid  him  on  a  shield. 
And  four  strong  yeomen  bare  him, 

StiU  senseless,  from  the  field- 

XYIII. 

But  fiercer  grew  the  fighting 

Around  Yalerius  dead ; 
For  Titus  dragged  him  by  the  foot. 

And  Aulus  by  the  head. 
"  On,  Latines,  on  ! "  quoth  Titus, 

"  See  how  the  rebels  fly  ! 
"  Eomans,  stand  firm  I  "  quoth  Aulus, 

"  And  win  this  fight  or  die  ! 
They  must  not  give  Yalerius 

To  raven  and  to  kite ; 
For  aye  Yalerius  loathed  the  m^ong, 

And  aye  upheld  the  right : 
And  for  your  wives  and  babies 

In  the  front  rank  he  fell. 
Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  house 

That  loves  the  people  well !" 

XIX, 

Tlien  tenfold  round  the  body 

The  roar  of  battle  rose. 
Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest, 

When  a  strong  north  wind  blows. 
Now  backward,  and  now  forward, 

Rocked  furiously  the  fray, 
Till  none  could  see  Yalerius, 

And  none  wist  where  he  lay. 
For  shivered  arms  and  ensigns 

Were  heaped  there  in  a  mound. 
And  corpses  stiff,  and  dying  men 

That  writhed  and  gnawed  the  groiuid 
And  wounded  horses  kicking. 

And  snorting  purple  foam  : 
Eight  well  did  such  a  couch  befit 

A  Consular  of  Rome. 
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XX. 

But  nortli  looked  the  Dictator ; 

ITortli  looked  lie  long  and  hard 
And  spake  to  Cains  Cossns, 

The  Captain  of  his  Gnard; 
"  Cains,  of  all  the  Eomans 

Thon  hast  the  keenest  sight, 
Say,  what  throngh  yonder  storm  of  dust 

Comes  from  the  Latian  right  ? 


XXI. 

Then  answered  Cains  Cossns  : 

"  I  see  an  evil  sight ; 
The  banner  of  prond  Tuscnlnm 

Comes  from  the  Latian  right ; 
I  see  the  plumed  horsemen ; 

And  far  befoi-e  the  rest 
I  see  the  dark-grey  charger, 

I  see  the  purple  vest ; 
I  see  the  golden  helmet 

That  shines  far  off  like  flame ; 
So  ever  rides  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name." 


XXII. 

"  Now  hearken,  Caius  Cossus : 

Spring  on  thy  horse's  back ; 
Eide  as  the  wolves  of  Apennine 

Were  all  upon  thy  track ; 
Haste  to  our  southward  battle : 

And  never  draw  thy  rein 
TJntil  thou  find  Herminius, 

And  bid  him  come  amain." 


xxm. 

So  Aulus  spake,  and  turned  him 
Again  to  that  fierce  strife ; 

And  Caius  Cossus  mounted, 
And  rode  for  death  and  life. 
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Loud  clanged  "beneatli  Ms  liorse-lioofs 

The  lieliae-ts  of  tlie  dead. 
And  many  a  curdling  pool  of  blood 

Splashed  him  from  heel  to  head. 
So  came  he  far  to  southward^ 

Where  fought  the  Ronmn  host. 
Against  the  banners  of  the  marsh 

And  banners  of  the  coast. 
Like  corn  before  the  sicHe 

The  stout  Lavinians  fell. 
Beneath  the  edge  of  the  true  sword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well. 


"  Herminins  !  Anlns  greets  thee ; 

He  bids  thee  come  with  speed, 
To  help  onr  central  battle ; 

For  sore  is  there  our  need. 
There  wars  the  youngest  Tarqnin, 

And  there  the  Crest  of  Flame, 
The  Tuscnlan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 
Valerius  hath  fallen  fighting 

In  front  of  onr  array ; 
And  Aldus  of  the  seventy  fields 

Alone  upholds  the  day/* 


XXV. 

Herminius  beat  his  bosom : 

But  never  a  word  he  spake. 
He  clapped  his  hand  on  Auster's  mane 

He  gave  the  reins  a  shake. 
Away,  away,  went  Auster, 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow : 
Black  Auster  was  the  fleetest  steed 

From  Aufidus  to  Po. 


XXVI. 

Eight  glad  were  all  the  Romans 
Who,  in  that  hour  of  dread. 

Against  great  odds  bare  up  the  wax 
Around  Valerius  dead, 
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When  from  the  south  the  cheering 

Rose  with  a  mighty  swell ; 
"  Herminius  comes,  Herminius, 

Who  kept  the  bridge  so  well ! 

XXVII. 

Mamilius  spied  Herminius, 

And  dashed  across  the  way. 
"  Herminius  !  I  have  sought  thee 

Through  many  a  bloody  day. 
One  of  us  two,  Herminius, 

ShaU  never  more  go  home. 
I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 

And  lay  thou  on  for  Eome  ! " 

XXVIII. 

All  round  them  paused  the  battle. 

While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Eoman  and  the  Tusculan, 

The  horses  black  and  grey. 
Herminins  smote  Mamilius 

Through  breast-plate  and  through  breast 
Ajid  fast  flowed  out  the  purple  blood 

Over  the  purple  vest. 
Mamilius  smote  Herminius 

Through  head-piece  and  through  head ; 
And  side  by  side  those  chiefs  of  pride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore ; 
And  still  stood  all  who  saw  them  fall 

While  men  might  count  a  score. 

XXIX. 

Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spurning, 

The  dark-grey  charger  fled : 
He  burst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men  ; 

He  sprang  o'er  heaps  of  dead. 
His  bridle  far  out-streaming, 

His  flanks  all  blood  and  foam. 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  his  home. 
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The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged. 

The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined; 
But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  np  the  pass, 

And  lie  left  the  wolves  beidnd. 
Througli  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet ; 
He  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tusenlum, 

He  rushed  up  the  long  white  street; 
He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple, 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd. 
And  when  they  knew  him,  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud  : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

Tor  their  great  prince's  fall ; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords. 

And  went  to  man  the  wall. 


XXX. 

But,  like  a  graven  image. 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place. 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily. 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses. 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed. 

And  twined  in  even  tresses, 
And  decked  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own.  gay  attire, 
Himg  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 
Torth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 

And  seized  black  Auster's  rein. 
Then  Aulus  sware  a  fearful  oath,  . 

And  ran  at  him  amain. 

The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide. 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride !  ^' 
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As  on  an  Alpine  watcli-toWer 

Prom  heaven  comes  down  the  flame, 
Pull  on  the  neck  of  Titus 

The  blade  of  Anlus  came : 
And  out  the  red  blood  sponted, 

In  a  wide  arch  and  tall, 
As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Capuan^s  hall. 
The  knees  of  all  the  Latines 

Were  loosened  with  dismay, 
When  dead,  on  dead  Herminius, 

The  bravest  Tarquin  lay. 

And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Stroked  Auster's  raven  mane, 
With  heed  he  looked  unto  the  girths^ 

With  heed  unto  the  rein. 
"  Now  bear  me  well,  black  Auster, 

Into  yon  thick  array  ; 
And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 

Por  thy  good  lord  this  day/' 


XXXII. 

So  spake  he ;  and  was  buckling 

T^hter  black  Auster's  band, 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 
So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 

Might  one  from  other  know : 
White  as  snow  their  armour  was  : 

Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 
Never  on  earthly  anvil 

Did  such  rare  armour  gleam ; 
And  never  did  such  gallant  steeds 

Drink  of  an  earthly  stream. 


xxxin.  ■  .  i 

And  all  who  saw  them  trembled. 
And  pale  grew  every  cheek ;  - 

And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Scarce  gathered  Toice  to  speak. 

I 
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Say  by  what  name  men  call  you? 
What  city  is  your  home  ? 
And  wherefore  ride  ye  in  such  guise 
Before  the  rants  of  Rome  ?  " 

XXXIV. 

"  By  many  names  men  call  ns ; 

In  many  lands  we  dwell : 
Well  Samothracia  Imows  ns ; 

Cyrene  knows  ns  well. 
Our  house  in  gay  Tarentnm 

Is  hung  each  morn  with  flowers : 
High  o'er  the  masts  of  Syracuse 

Our  marble  portal  towers  ; 
But  by  the  proud  Eurotas 

Is  our  dear  native  home ; 
And  for  the  right  we  come  to  figh^ 

Before  the  rants  of  Rome." 

XXXV. 

So  answered  those  strange  horsemen. 

And  each  couched  low  his  spear; 
And  forthwith  all  the  rants  of  Eome 

Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheer : 
And  on  the  thirty  armies 

Came  wonder  and  affright, 
And  Ardea  wavered  on  the  leffc. 

And  Cora  on  the  right. 
"  Rome  to  the  charge  !"  cried  Aiilus; 

"  The  foe  begins  to  yield  I 
Charge  for  the  hearth  of  Yesta ! 

Charge  for  the  Golden  Shield ! 
Let  no  man  stop  to  plunder, 

But- slay,  and  slay,  and  slay  ; 
The  Gods  who  live  for  ever 

Are  on  our  side  to-day." 

XXXVI. 

Then  the  fierce  trumpet-flourish 
Prom  earth  to  heaven  arose. 

The  tites  tnow  well  the  long  stem  swell 
That  bids  the  Romans  close. 
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Tlien  the  good  sword  of  Atdus 

Was  lifted  up  to  slay : 
Then,  like  a  crag  down  Apennine, 

Eushed  Aiister  through  the  fray. 
But  under  those  strange  horsemen 

Still  thicker  lay  the  slain ; 
And  after  those  strange  horses 

Black  Anster  toiled  in  vain. 
Behind  them  Eome^s  long  battle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe. 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above, 

Blades  all  in  line  below. 
So  comes  the  Po  in  flood-time 

Upon  the  Celtic  plain  : 
So  comes  the  sqnaU,  blacker  than  night. 

Upon  the  Adrian  main. 
Now,  by  our  Sire  Quirinus, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight. 
So  flies  the  spray  of  Adria 

When  the  black  squall  doth  blow 
So  corn-sheaves  in  the  flood-time 

Spin  down  the  whirling  Po. 
False  Sextus  to  the  mountains 

Turned  first  his  horse's  head; 
And  fast  fled  Ferentinum, 

And  fast  Lanuvium  fled. 
The  horsemen  of  Nomentum 

Spurred  hard  out  of  the  fray ; 
The  footmen  of  Yelitrae 

Threw  shield  and  spear  away. 
And  underfoot  was  trampled, 

Amidst  the  mud  and  gore. 
The  banner  of  proud  Tusculum, 

That  never  stooped  before : 
And  down  went  Flavins  Faustus, 

Who  led  his  stately  ranks 
From  where  the  apple  blossoms  waive 

On  Anio's  echoing  banks, 
And  TuUus  of  Arpinum, 

Chief  of  the  Volscian  aids. 
And  Metius  with  the  long  fair  curlg, 

Tlie  love  of  Anxur's  maids. 
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And  tlie  white  tead  of  Yulso, 

The  great  Arician  seer. 
And  Nepos  of  Lanrentnin, 

The  hunter  of  the  deer ; 
And  ill  the  hack  false  Sextus 

Felt  the  good  Rouian  steel. 
And  wiggling  in  the  dust  he  died, 

Like  a  worm  beneath  the  wheel : 
And  Hiers  and  pursuers 

Were  mingled  in  a  mass ; 
And  far  away  the  battle 

Went  roaring  through  the  pass* 

XXXVII. 

Senipronius  Atratinus 

Sate  in  the  Eastern  Gate, 
Beside  him  were  three  Fathers, 

Each  in  his  chair  of  state ; 
Eabius,  whose  nine  stout  grandsons 

That  day  were  in  the  field. 
And  Manlius,  eldest  of  the  Twelve 

Who  keep  the  Grolden  Shield : 
And  Sergius,  the  High  Pontiff, 

Eor  wisdom  far  renowned  ; 
In  all  Etrm-ia's  colleges 

Was  no  such  Pontijff  found. 
And  all  around  the  portal. 

And  high  above  the  wall, 
Stood  a  great  throng  of  people. 

But  sad  and  silent  all ; 
Young  lads  and  stooping  elders 

That  might  not  bear  the  mail. 
Matrons  mth  hps  that  quivered. 

And  maids  with  faces  pale. 
Since  the  first  gleam  of  daylight, 

Sempronius  had  not  ceased 
To  hsten  for  the  rushing 

Of  horse-hoofs  from  the  east. 
The  mist  of  eve  was  rising. 

The  sun  was  hastening  down, 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pau: 

East  pricking  towards  the  town. 
So  like  they  were,  man  never 
Saw  twins  so  like  before  ; 
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Red  with,  gore  tlieir  armonr  was,  • 
Their  steeds  were  red  witli  gore. 

XXXVIII. 

"  Hail  to  the  great  Asylum  I 

Hail  to  the  h.iU-tops  seven  1 
Kail  to  the  fire  that  burns  for  aye, 

And  the  shield  that  fell  from  heaven  I 
This  day,  by  Lake  Eegillns, 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculxun 

Was  fought  a  glorious  fight. 
To-morrow  your  Dictator 

Shall  bring  in  triumph  home 
The  spoils  of  thirty  cities 

To  deck  the  shrines  of  Eome  !  " 

XXXIX. 

Then  burst  from  that  great  concourse 

A  shout  that  shook  the  towers, 
And  some  ran  north,  and  some  ran  south, 

Crying,  "  The  day  is  ours  !  " 
But  on  rode  these  strange  horsemen, 

With  slow  and  lordly  pace  ; 
And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 

Durst  ask  their  name  or  race. 
On  rode  they  to  the  Eorum, 

While  laurel-boughs  and  flowers, 
Trom  house-tops  and  from  windows, 

Tell  on  their  crests  in  showers. 
When  they  drew  nigh  to  Yesta, 

They  vaulted  down  amain. 
And  washed  their  horses  in  the  well 

That  spriQgs  by  Vesta's  fane. 
And  straight  agaiu  they  mounted, 

And  rode  to  Testa's  door ; 
Then,  like  a  blast,  away  they  passed. 

And  no-  man  saw  them  more. 

XL. 

And  aU  the  people  trembled. 
And  pale  grew  every  cheek  f 
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And  Sergins  tlie  High.  Pontiff 
Alone  found  voice  to  speak : 
"  The  gods  who  live  for  ever 

Have  fonght  for  Eome  to-day  ! 
These  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

To  whom  the  Dorians  pray. 
Bact  conies  the  Chief  in  trinmph. 

Who,  in  the  honr  of  fight. 
Hath  seen  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

In  harness  on  his  right. 
Safe  comes  the  ship  to  haven, 

Through  billows  and  through  gales. 
If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Sit  shining  on  the  sails. 
Wherefore  they  washed  their  horses 

In  Vestals  holy  well. 
Wherefore  they  rode  to  Vesta's  door, 

I  know,  but  may  not  tell. 
Here,  hard  by  Vesta's  temple, 

Bxdld  we  a  stately  dome 
TJnto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Wh.0  fonght  so  well  for  Rome. 
And  when  the  months  returning 

Bring  back  this  day  of  fight. 
The  prond  Ides  of  Quintilis, 

Marked  evermore  with  white, 
ITnto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Let  all  the  people  throng. 
With  chaplets  and  with  offerings. 

With  mnsic  and  with  song ; 
And  let  the  doors  and  windows 

Be  hung  with  garlands  all, 
A  lid  let  the  knights  be  summoned 

To  Mars  without  the  wall : 
Thence  let  them  ride  in  purple 
With  joyous  trumpet-sound, 
Each  mounted  on  his  war-horse, 
And  each  with  olive  crowned ; 
And  pass  in  solemn  order 
Before  the  sacred  dome. 
Where  dwell  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
Who  fought  so  well  for  Eome." 
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VIEGINIA. 


A  C0LLBCTi0]sr  consisting  exclusively  of  war-songs  would  give 
an  imperfect,  or  rather  an  erroneous,  notion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Latin  ballads.  The  Patricians,  during  more  than  a 
century  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  held  aU  the  high 
military  commands.  A  Plebeian,  even  though,  like  Lucius 
Siccius,  lie  were  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  Imowledge 
of  war,  could  serve  only  in  subordinate  posts.  A  minstrel, 
therefore,  who  wished  to  celebrate  the  early  triumphs  of  his 
country,  could  hardly  take  any  but  Patricians  for  his  heroes. 
The  warriors  who  are  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  lays, 
Horatius,  Lartius,  Herminius,  Aulus  Posthumius,  iEbutius 
Elva,  Sempronius  Atratinus,  Valerius  Poplicola,  were  all 
members  of  the  dominant  order ;  and  a  poet  who  was  singing 
their  praises,  whatever  his  own  political  opinions  might  be, 
would  naturally  abstain  jfrom  insulting  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  from  reflecting  on  the  system  which  had 
placed  such  men  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

But  there  was  a  class  of  compositions  in  which  the  great 
families  were  by  no  means  so  courteously  treated.  ITo  parts 
of  early  Roman  history  are  richer  with  poetical  colom^iug 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  long  contest  between  the 
privileged  houses  and  the  commonalty.  The  population  of 
Rome  was,  from  a  very  early  period,  divided  into  hereditary- 
castes,  which,  indeed,  readily  united  to  repel  foreign  enemies, 
but  which  regarded  each  other,  during  many  years,  with  bitter 
animosity.  Between  those  castes  there  was  a  bamer  hardly 
less  strong  than  that  which,  at  Venice,  parted  the  members 
of  the  Great  Council  from  their  countrymen.  In  some  re- 
spects, indeed,  the  liae  which  separated  an  Icilius  or  a  Dmhus 
from  a  Posthumius  or  a  Pabius  was  even  more  deeply  marked 
than  that  which  separated  the  rower  of  a  gondola  from  a 
Contarini  or  a  Morosini.  At  Venice  the  distinction  was 
merely  civil.  At  Rome  it  was  both  civil  and  religious. 
Among  the  grievances  under  which  the  Plebeians  suffered, 
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three  were  felt  as  pecnliarly  severe.    They  were  excluded 
from  tlie  Mgaest  magistracies ;  ttey  were  excluded  from  aU 
share  in  the  public  lands ;  and  they  were  groxmd  down  to  the 
dust  by  partial  and  barbarous  legislation  touching  pecuniary 
contracts.    The  ruling  class  in  B.ome  was  a  moneyed  class ; 
and  it  made  and  administered  the  laws  with  a  view  solely  to 
its  own  interest.    Thus  the  relation  between  lender  and 
borrower  was  mixed  up  with  the  relation  between  sovereign 
and  subject.    The  great  men  held  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  dependence  by  means  of  advances  at  enormous 
usury.    The  law  of  debt^  framed  by  creditors,  and  for  the 
protection  of  creditors,  was  the  most  horrible  that  has  ever 
been  known  among  men.    The  liberty,  and  even  tbe  life  of 
the  insolvent  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Patrician  money- 
lenders.   Children  ofben  became  slaves  in  consequence  of  the 
misfortunes  of  their  parents.    The  debtor  was  imprisoned, 
not  in  a  public  gaol  under  the  care  of  impartial  public  fanc- 
tionaries,  but  in  a  private  workhouse  belongiag  to  the  creditor. 
Frightful  stories  were  told  respecting  these  dungeons.  It  was 
said  that  torture  and  brutal  violation  were  common ;  that 
tight  stocks,  heavy  chains,  sc^mty  measures  of  food,  were  used 
to  punish  wretches  guilty  of  nothing  but  poverty ;  and  that 
brave  soldiers,  whose  breasts  were  covered  with  honourable 
scars,  were  ofben  marked  still  more  deeply  on  the  back  by  the 
scourges  of  high-born  usurers. 

The  Plebeians  were,  however,  not  wholly  without  constitu- 
tional rights.  Prom  an  early  period  they  had  been  admitted 
to  some  share  of  political  power.  They  were  enrolled  each  in 
his  centtiry,  and  were  allowed  a  share,  considerable  though 
not  proportioned  to  their  numerical  strength,  in  the  disposal 
of  those  high  dignities  from  which  they  were  themselves  ex- 
cluded. Thus  their  position  bore  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Irish  Cathohcs  during  the  interval  between  the  year 
1792  and  the  year  1829.  The  Plebeians  had  also  the  privilege 
of  annually  appointing  officers,  named  Tribunes,  who  had  no 
active  share  in  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
who,  by  degrees,  acquired  a  power  formidable  even  to  the 
ablest  and  most  resolute  Consuls  and  Dictators.  The  person 
of  the  Tribune  was  inviolable ;  and,  though  he  could  directly 
effect  httle,  he  could  obstruct  every  thing. 

During  more  than  a  century  affcer  the  institution  of  the 
Tribuneship,  the  Commons  struggled  manfully  for  the  removal 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured ;  and,  in  spite  of 
many  checks  and  reverses,  succeeded  in  wringing  concession 
VOL.  vni.  ^  ^ 
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after  concession  from  the  stubborn  aristocracy.  At  length 
in  the  year  of  the  city  SVS,  both  parties  mnstered  their  -whole 
strength  for  their  last  and  most  desperate  conflict.  The 
popular  and  active  Tribune^,  Cains  Licinins,  proposed  the 
three  memorable  laws  which  are  called  by  his  name,  and 
which  were  intended  to  redress  the  three  great  evils  of  which 
the  Plebeians  complained.  He  was  supported,  with  eminent 
ability  and  firmness,  by  his  colleague,  Lucius  Sextius.  The 
struggle  appears  to  have  been  the  fiercest  that  ever  in  any 
community  terminated  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  If  such  a 
contest  had  raged  in  any  Greek  city,  the  streets  would  have  run 
with  blood.  But,  even  in  the  paroxysms  of  faction,  the  Eoman 
retained  his  gravity,  his  respect  for  law,  and  his  tenderness 
for  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Tear  after  year  Licinius 
and  Sextius  were  re-elected  Tribunes.  Tear  after  year,  if  the 
narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  to  be  trusted,  they 
continued  to  exert,  to  the  full  extent,  their  power  of  stopping 
the  whole  machine  of  government.  No  curule  magistrates 
could  be  chosen ;  no  military  muster  could  be  held.  We  know 
too  little  of  the  state  of  Rome  in  those  days  to  be  able  to  con- 
jecture how,  during  that  long  anarchy,  the  peace  was  kept, 
and  ordinary  justice  administered  between  man  and  man. 
The  animosity  of  both  parties  rose  to  the  greatest  height. 
The  excitement,  we  may  well  supj)Ose,  would  have  be^n  pecu- 
liarly intense  at  the  annual  election  of  Tribunes.  On  sucli 
occasions  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  families  did 
all  that  could  be  done,  by  threats  and  caresses,  to  break  the 
■union  of  the  Plebeians.  That  union,  however,  proved  indis- 
soluble. At  length  the  good  cause  triumphed.  The  Licinian 
laws  were  carried.  Lucius  Sextius  was  the  first  Plebeian  Con- 
sul, Caius  Licinius  the  third. 

The  results  of  this  great  change  were  singularly  happy  and 
glorious.  Two  centuries  of  prosperity,  harmony,  and  victory 
followed  the  reconciliation  of  the  orders.  Men  who  remem- 
bered Rome  engaged  in  waging  petty  wars  almost  within 
sight  of  the  Capitol  lived  to  see  her  the  mistress  of  Italy. 
While  the  disabilities  of  the  Plebeians  continued,  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  her  ground  against  the  Volscians 
emd  Hemicans.  When  those  disabilities  were  removed,  she 
rapidly  became  more  than  a  match  for  Carthage  and  Macedon. 
•  During  the  great  Licinian  contest  the  Plebeian  poets  were, 
doubtless,  not  silent.  Even  in  modern  times  songs  have 
been  by  no  means  without  influence  on  public  affairs  5  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  that,  in  a  society  where  printing  was  un- 
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known;  and  where  books  were  rare,  a  "  pathetic  or  ituuorous 
paj^-baUad  must  have  produced  effects  sucli  as  we  caa  but 
faintly  conceive.  It  is  certaiji  tbat  satirical  poems  were  com- 
mon at  Eonie  from  a  veiy  early  period.  The  mstics,  who 
Kyed  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  goyermnent,  and  took 
Httle  part  m  the  strife  of  factions,  gave  vent  to  their  petty 
local  animosities  in  coarse  Fescennine  verse.  The  lampoons 
of  the  city  were  doubtless  of  a  higher  order;  and  their  stino- 
was  early  felt  by  the  nobility.  For  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  W 
before  the  time  of  the  Licinian  laws,  a  severe  punishment  was 
denounced  against  the  citizen  wh.0  should  compose  or  recite 
verses  reflectiag  on  another.*^  Satire  is,  indeed,  the  only  sort 
of  composition  in  which  the  Latin  poets,  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  were  not  mere  imitators  of  foreign  models  • 
and  it  is  therefore  the  only  sort  of  composition  in  which  they 
have  never  been  rivalled.  It  was  not,  lite  their  tragedy,  their 
comedy,  their  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  a  hothouse  plant  which, 
in  retmrn  for  assiduous  and  skilful  culture,  gave  only  scanty 
and  sickly  fruits.  It  was  hardy  and  fnU  of  sap  :  and  in  aU  the 
various  juices  which  it  yielded  migh.t  be  distinguished  the 
flavour  of  the  Ausonian  soil.  "  Satire,^'  said  Quinctilian,  with 
just  pride,  "is  all  our  own.''  Satire  sprang,  in  truth,  natu^ 
rally  from  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  government  and 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Eoman  people  ;  and,  though  at  length 
subjected  to  metrical  rules  derived  from  Greece,  retained  to 
the  last  an  essentially  Eoman  cliaracter.  LuciHus  was  the 
earhest  satirist  whose  works  were  held  in  esteem  under  the 
Csesars.  But  many  years  before  Lucilius  was  bom,  Nsevius 
had  been  flung  into  a  dungeon,  and  guarded  there  with  cir- 
cmnstances  of  unusual  rigour,  on  account  of  the  bitter  lines  in 
which  he  had  attacked  the  great  Csecxlian  family .f  The  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  Eoman  satirists  survived  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  and  were  not  extinguished  by  the  cruel  despotism  of 
the  Julian  and  Mavian  Emperors.  The  great  poet  who  told  the 
story  of  Domitian's  turbot,  was  the  legitimate  successor  of 
those  forgotten  minstrels  whose  songs  animated  the  factions 
of  the  infant  Eepublic. 

Those  minstrels,  as  Niebuir  has  remarked,  appear  to  have 
generally  taken  the  popular  side.    We  can  hardly  be  mis- 

*  Cicero  justly  infers  from  this  la^r  solittim  «sse  carmen,  quod  ne  licere 

that  there  had  been  early  Latin  poets  fieri  ad  alterius  injuriam  lege  sanserunt. 

vrhose  works  had  been  lost  before-  his  — Tzlsc.  iv.  2. 

time.    "Quamquam  id  quidem  etiam       f  Plautns,  Miles  Grloriosus.  Aiilus 

xii  tabulae  declarant,  condi  jam  turn  Gellius,  iii.  3. 
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taken  in  supposing  that,  at  the  great  crisis  of  the  civil  con- 
flict, they  employed  themselves  in  versifying  all  the  most 
powerftd  and  virulent  speeches  of  the  Tribunes,  and  in  heap- 
ing abuse  on  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy.  Every  personal 
defect,  every  domestic  scandal,  every  tradition  dishonourable 
to  a  noble  house,  would  be  sought  out,  brought  into  notice 
and  exaggerated.  The  illustrious  head  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  might  perhaps  be,  in  some 
meastire,  protected  by  his  venerable  age  and  by  the  memory 
of  his  great  services  to  the  State.  But  Appius  Claudius 
Crassus  enjoyed  no  such  immunity.  He  was  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  distinguished  by  their  haughty  de- 
meanour, and  by  the  inflexibility  with  which  they  had  with- 
stood all  the  demands  of  the  Plebeian  order.  While  the 
political  conduct  and  the  deportment  of  the  Claudian  nobles 
drew  upon  them  the  fiercest  public  hatred,  they  were  accused 
of  wanting,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  early  history  of  Eome, 
a  class  of  qualities  which,  in  a  military  Commonwealth,  is 
sufficient  to  cover  a  multitude  of  o<Fences.  The  chiefs  of  the 
family  appear  to  have  been  eloquent,  versed  in  civil  business, 
and  learned  after  the  fashion  of  their  age ;  but  in  war  they 
were  not  distingixisluHl  by  slcill  or  valour.  Some  of  them,  as 
if  conscious  where  their  weakness  lay,  had,  when  filling  the 
highest  magistracies,  taken  internal  administration  as  their 
department  of  public  business,  and  loft  the  military  command 
to  their  colloagu(\s.*  One  of  them  had  been  entrusted  with 
an  army,  and  had  failed  ignominiously.f  None  of  them  had 
been  honoured  with  a  triumph.  None  of  them  had  achieved 
any  martial  exploit,  such  as  those  by  which  Lucius  Quinctius 
Cincinnatus,  Titus  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  Aulus  Comehus 
Cossus,  and,  above  all,  the  great  Camillus,  had  extorted  the 
reluctant  esteem  of  the  multitude.  During  the  Liciaiau 
conflict,  Appius  (JIaudius  Crassus  signalised  himself  by  the 
ability  and  severity  with  which  he  harangued  against  the 
two  great  agitators.  He  would  natxu^ally,  therefore,  be  the 
favourite  mark  of  the  Plebeian  satirists ;  nor  would  they 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  a  point  on  which  he  was  open  to 
attack. 

His  grandfather,  called,  like  himself,  Appius  Claudius,  had 
left  a  name  as  much  detested  as  that  of  Sextus  Tarquinius. 
This  elder  Appius  had  been  Consul  more  than  seventy  years 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Licinian  laws.   By  availing 

*  Tn  the  y(»arn  of  tlie  city  260, 301,  ami  330. 
t  In  the  year  of  the  city  282. 
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himself  of  a  singiilar  crisis  in  public  feeling,  he  liad  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Commons  to  the  abolition  of  the  Tribune- 
ship,  and  had  been  the  chief  of  that  Conncil  of  Ten  to  which 
the  whole  direction  of  the  State  had  been  committed.    In  a 
few  months  his  administration  had  become  nniversally  odions. 
It  had  been  swept  away  b  j  an  irresistible  outbreak  of  popular 
fory;  and  its  memory  was  still  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
whole  city.    The  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  this 
execrable  government  was  said  to  have  been  an  attempt 
made  by  Appius  Claudius  upon  the  chastity  of  a  beautiftil 
young  girl  of  humble  birth.    The  story  ran  that  the  De- 
cemvir, unable  to  succeed  by  bribes  and  soHcitations,  resorted 
to  an  outrageous  act  of  tyranny.    A  vile  dependent  of  the 
Claudian  house  laid  claim  to  the  damsel  as  his  slave.  The 
cause  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The 
wicked  magistrate,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  proofs,  gave 
judgment  for  the  claimant.    But  the  girl's  father,  a  brave 
soldier,  saved  her  from  servitude  and  dishonour  by  stabbing 
her  to  the  heart  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  Forum.  That 
blow  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion.    Camp  and  city 
rose  at  once;  the  Ten  were  pulled  down;  the  Tribuneship 
was  re-established ;  and  Appius  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  only  by  a  voluntary  death. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  story  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  both  of  the  poet  and  of  the  demagogue  would 
be  eagerly  seized  upon  by  minstrels  burning  vdth  hatred 
against  the  Patrician  order,  against  the  Claudian  house,  and 
especially  against  the  grandson  and  namesake  of  the  in- 
famous Decemvir. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  fairly  of  these  frag- . 
ments  of  the  lay  of  Virginia,  he  must  imagine  himself  a 
Plebeian  who  has  just  voted  for  the  re-election  of  Sexfcius 
and  Licinius.  All  the  power  of  the  Patricians  has  been 
exerted  to  throw  out  the  two  great  champions  of  the  Com- 
mons. Every  Posthumins,  iEmilius,  and  Cornelius  has  used 
his  influence  to  the  utmost.  Debtors  have  been  let  out  of 
the  workhouses  on  condition  of  voting  against  the  men  of 
the  people ;  clients  have  been  posted  to  hiss  and  intarrupt 
the  favourite  candidates:  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  has  spoken 
with  more  than  his  usual  eloquence  and  asperity:  aU  has 
been  in  vain ;  Licinius  and  Sextius  have  a  fifth  time  carried 
all  the  tribes:  work  is  suspended:  the  booths  are  closed: 
the  Plebeians  bear  on  their  shoulders  the  two  champions  of 
liberty  through  the  Porum.    Just  at  this  moment  it  is  an- 
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nounced  that  a  popular  poet,  o.  zealous  adherent  of  thei 
Tribunes,  has  made  a  uew  nong  which  will  cut  the  Claudian 
nobles  to  the  heart.  The  <?row(l  j[]^athers  round  him,  ajid 
eallH  on  liini  to  reeito  it.  lie  takt^s  his  stand  on  the  spot 
where,  iu^cordiiip:  to  tradition,  Virginia.,  more  than  seventy 
years  ago,  wan  seized  by  the  pundur  of  Appius,  and  he  hegiua 
his  story. 
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FBAGMENTS  OF  A  LAT  SUKa  m  THE  FOEITM  ON  THE  DAT  WHEEEON 
litrOIITS  SEXTIUS  SEXTINUS  LATEEA]S"US  AND  CAITJS  LIOINIUS  CALVUS 
STOLO  "WERE  ELECTED  TBIBTJNES  OE  THE  COMMONS  THE  EIETH  TIME^ 
IN  THE  TEAR  OE  THE  CITT  CCCLXXXII. 


Te  good  men  of  the  Commons,  with,  loving  hearts  and  tme, 

Who  stand  by  the  bold  Tribnnes  that  still  have  stood  by  yon, 

Come,  make  a  circle  ronnd  me,  and  mark  my  tale  with  care,  ' 

A  tale  of  what  Eome  once  hath  borne,  of  what  Eome  yet  may  bear. 

This  is  no  Grrecian  fable,  of  fountains  mnning  wine, 

Of  maids  with  snaky  tresses,  or  sailors  tnrned  to  swine. 

Here,  in  this  very  Torum,  under  the  noonday  sun. 

In  sight  of  all  the  people,  the  bloody  deed  was  done. 

Old  men  still  creep  among  us  who  saw  that  fearful  day. 

Just  seventy  years  and  seven  ago,  when  the  wicked  Ten  bare  sway. 

Of  all  the  wicked  Ten  still  the  names  are  held  accursed. 
And  of  aU  the  wicked  Ten  Appius  Claudius  was  the  worst. 
He  stalked  along  the  Torum  lil^e  King  Tarquin  in  his  pride : 
Twelve  axes  waited  on  him,  six  marchiag  on  a  side  ; 
The  townsmen  shrank  to  right  and  left,  and  eyed  askance  with  fear 
His  lowering  brow,  his  cmiing  mouth  which  always  seemed  to  sneer ; 
That  brow  of  hate,  that  month  of  scorn,  marks  all  the  kiadred  still; 
Tor  never  was  there  Claudius  yet  but  wished  the  Commons  ill : ' 
Nor  lacks  he  fit  attendance  ;  for  close  behind  his  heels. 
With  outstretched  chin  and  crouching  pace,  the  client  Marcus  steals. 
His  loins  girt  up  to  run  with  speed,  be  the  errand  what  it  may, 
And  the  smile  flickering  on  his  cheek,  for  aught  his  lord  may  say. 
Such  varlets  pimp  and  jest  for  hire  among  the  lying  Greeks 
Such  varlets  still  are  paid  to  hoot  when  brave  Licinius  speaks. 
Where'er  ye  shed  the  honey,  the  buzziug  flies  will  crowd; 
Where'er  ye  fling  the  carrion,  the  raven's  croak  is  loud ; 
Where'er  down  Tiber  garbage  floats,  the  greedy  pike  ye  see; 
And  wheresoe'er  such  lord  is  found,  such  client  still  will  be. 
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Jufll  then,  as  througli  one  cloudless  cliink  in  a  tlack  stormy  sky 
Shines  out  the  dewy  morning-star,  a  fair  young  girl  came  by. 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm, 
Home  she  went  bounding  from  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or 
harm; 

And  past  those  dreaded  axes  she  innocently  ran. 
With  bright,  frank  brow  that  had  not  learned  to  blush  at  gaze  of  man ; 
And  up  the  Sacred  Street  she  turned,  and,  as  she  danced  along, 
She  warbled  gaily  to  herself  lines  of  the  good  old  song, 
How  for  a  sport  the  princes  came  spurring  from  the  camp. 
And  found  Lucrece,  combing  the  fleece,  under  the  midnight  lamp. 
The  maiden  sang  as  sings  the  lark,  when  up  he  darts  his  flight, 
From  his  nest  in  the  green  April  corn,  to  meet  the  morning  Hght ; 
And  Appius  heard  her  sweet  young  voice,  and  saw  her  sweet  yoxmg 
face. 

And  loved  her  with  the  accursed  love  of  his  accursed  race, 

And  aU  along  the  Torum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Street, 

His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small  glancing  feet, 
•x-         -x-         -Je         ^         ^         ^  ^ 

Over  the  Alban  mountains  the  light  of  morning  broke; 
From  all  the  roofs  of  the  Seven  Hills  curled  the  thin  wreaths  of 
smoke : 

The  city-gates  were  opened ;  the  Forum  all  alive. 
With  buyers  and  with  sellers  was  humming  like  a  hive : 
Blithely  on  brass  and  timber  the  craftsman's  stroke  was  riagiag, 
And  blithely  o'er  her  panniers  the  market-girl  was  singing. 
And  blithely  young  Virginia  came  smiling  from  her  home : 
Ah !  woe  for  young  Yirginia,  the  sweetest  maid  in  Rome  ! 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm, 
Forth  she  went  bounding  to  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or 
harm. 

She  crossed  the  Forum  shining  with  stalls  in  alleys  gay. 
And  just  had  reached  the  very  spot  whereon  I  stand  this  day, 
When  up  the  varlet  Marcus  came  ;  not  such  as  when  erewhile 
He  crouched  behind  his  patron's  heels  with  the  true  chent  smile : 
He  came  with  lowering  forehead,  swollen  features,  and  clenched  fist, 
And  strode  across  Virginia's  path,  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist. 
Hard  strove  the  frighted  maiden,  and  screamed  with  look  aghast  j 
And  at  her  scream  from  right  and  left  the  folk  came  running  fast; 
The  money-changer  Crispus,  with  his  thin  silver  hairs. 
And  Hanno  from  the  stately  booth  glittering  with  Punic  wares, 
And  the  strong  smith  Mursena,  grasping  a  half-forged  brand, 
And  Volero  the  flesher,  his  cleaver  in  his  hand. 
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;U1  came  in  matli  and  wonder ;  for  all  knew  that  fair  cbild  j 
And,  as  she  passed  them  twice  a  day,  all  kissed  their  hands  and 
smiled  J 

And  the  strong"  smith  Mnrsena  gave  Marcus  such  a  blow. 

The  caitift'  reeled  three  paces  back,  and  let  the  maiden  go. 

Yet  glared  he  fiercely  round  him,  and  growled  in  harsh,  fell  tone, 

"  &ne*s  mine,  and  I  will  have  her :  I  seek  but  for  mine  own : 

She  is  my  slave,  born  in  my  house,  and  stolen  away  and  sold. 

The  year  of  the  sore  sickness,  ere  she  was  twelve  hours  old. 

^Twas  in  the  sad  September,  the  month  of  wail  and  fright. 

Two  augurs  were  borne  forth  that  morn ;  the  Consul  died  ere  night. 

I  wait  on  Appius  Claudius,  I  waited  on  his  sire  : 

Let  TiiTTi  who  works  the  client  wrong  beware  the  patron's  ireP' 

So  spake  the  varlet  Marcus  ;  and  dread  and  silence  came 
On  all  the  people  at  the  sound  of  the  great  Claudian  name. 
Tor  then  there  was  no  Tribune  to  speak  the  word  of  might. 
Which  makes  the  rich  man  tremble,  and  guards  the  poor  man's  right. 
There  was  no  brave  Licinius,  no  honest  Sextius  then ; 
But  all  the  city,  iu  great  fear,  obeyed  the  wicked  Ten. 
Tet  ere  the  varlet  Marcus  again  might  seize  the  maid, 
"Who  clmig  tight  to  Mursena's  skirt,  and  sobbed,  and  shrieked  for  aid, 
Forth  through  the  throng  of  gazers  the  young  Icilius  pressed. 
And  stamped  his  foot,  and  rent  his  gown,  and  smote  upon  his  breast. 
And  sprang  upon  that  column,  by  many  a  minstrel  sung. 
Whereon  three  mouldering  helmets,  three  rusting  swords,  are  huag, 
And  beckoned  to  the  people,  and  in  bold  voice  and  clear 
Poured  thick  and  fast  the  burning  words  which  tyrants  quake  to  hear. 

"Now,  by  your  children's  cradles,  now  by  your  fathers'  graves. 
Be  men  to-day,  Quirites,  or  be  for  ever  slaves ! 
Tor  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws  ?    Tor  this  did  Lucrece  bleed? 
Por  this  was  the  great  vengeance  wrought  on  Tarquin's  evil  seed  ? 
Tor  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  ? 
Tor  this  did  Scsevola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  j6re? 
Shah  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den? 
Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten? 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  wiU ! 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  HiU ! 
In  those  brave  days  our  fathers  stood  firmly  side  by  side  ; 
They  faced  "the  Marcian  fury ;  they  tamed  the  Pabian  pride  : 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctius  an  outcast  forth  from  Borne ; 
They  sent  the  haughtiest  Claudius  with  shivered  fasces  home. 
But  what  their  care  bequeathed  us  our  madness  flung  away : 
AH  the  ripe  fruit  of  threescore  years  was  blighted  in  a  day. 
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K\MiU,  yo  proud  ratrit'iaiiH  !   The  liuvd-fuuglit  figlitis  o'er. 
"VVe  strove  for  lionnurB  -'hvus  in  vain  :  for  freedom— 'tis  no  more 
No  crier  to  thi^  ])<>ninjj:  snininj^nH  the.  ea<]^(»rihrong; 
No  tribune  hreathen  the  wt»nl  of  might  that  guards  the  weak  from 
wrong. 

Our  very  hcarfH,  that-  wi-n*  s«»  hi^^h,  nink  down  beneath  your  wiU. 
Kii'ljeH,  andhuidn,  an<l  ^owt^r,  and  staU*— y(^  luive  them teep  tliem 
HtilL 

Still  keep  Ihe  lioly  nUetH  ;  ntill  k*vp  the  pui-ph.^  gown, 

Theux<»H,  and  iho  cwnih  ehnir,  tiie  ear,  and  laurel  crown: 

SHU  presH  UH  for  your  cohort  s,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done, 

Still  fill  yotir  garnerH  fnMu  the  hoil  which  (»ur  good  swords  have  won. 

Htill,  Hk<"'  a  Hpi-«»uding  ulcer,  which  h'eeh-eraft  may  not  cure, 

iH^ivour  foul  UHuneeiMit  away  tlu»  Htihstanct*  of  the  poor. 

Still  h*i  your  hagi^ard  dehtorn  hour  all  their  fathers  bore; 

Still  let  your  deu«  of  tormi»ni  he  noinonie  a«  of  yore; 

No  fire  wlum  Tiln^r  fr(»e7:(»H  ;  no  air  in  dog-8t4ir  heat; 

And  Ht4>ro  of  rodfi  f<jr  free«!>urn  hacks,  and  holes  for  free-born  feet. 

If  cap  heavi»*r  still  the  fetiern ;  bar  closer  still  the  grate; 

Patient  as  sh(»i»p  w«*  yield  us  tip  tuiti)  your  cruel  hate. 

l^tit,  by  the  Shades  bmcuth  tis,  and  by  the  <{ads  above, 

Ad<l  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  nu^n*  cruel  lovol 

Have  ye  m»t  graceful  lailies,  whnse  sptttless  Iin<Mig(^  springs 

Front  ('r»n^^uli<,  antl  Hiirh  INtntitls,  and  ancituit  Alban  kincrsP 

LmlicH^  wh<i  deign  nt»l  on  <«ur  paths  t<»  set  their  tender  feet. 

Who  from  their  ears  hnik  tlown  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering  street, 

Who  in  ('orinthiuti  mirrors  their  own  proud  smiles  behold, 

And  l)reaihe  c^fCaptian  <Hiiiurs,  ant!  shine  with  Spanish  gold? 

Then  leave  the  jHMir  llcbeiun  his  singh*  tit»  to  life — 

The  sweet,  sweet  Inve  uf  daiighti»r,  (d' sist<M\  and  of  wife, 

The  gentle  speech,  ihi*  balm  hu*  a!I  that  his  vexed  soul  endures, 

The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  lurgi  ts  even  sutdi  a  yoke  iis  yours. 

Still  li*i  the  naiidenV  beauty  swell  the  lather's  breast  with  pride; 

Still  let  the  l>rid*»groonrs  arms  infoM  an  tui|Kdluted  bride. 

Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wr^ng,  ihe  unntt**mblo  shame, 

That  tm'us  the  r«»ward*s  heart  to  steel,  the  shiggard's  blood  to  flme, 

Lest,  wluui  our  lat4*.st  ln»j»e  Is  t!ed»  yv  taste  of tmv despair, 

Aiul  learn  by  proof,  in  mmw  wild  Inau',  ht)W  much  the  wretched  da^e."!f 

#  'A  -H"  -X"  ^ 

#  K  X-  -H-  •}<• 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  ntald  a  little  space  aside, 
T<»  wln^re  the  rt»eking  shambles  stf.od,  [died  up  with  horn  and  hide, ; 
i  lose  to  you  low  dark  nrchway,  wber**,  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Iji»aim  ihjwntxi  the  irreat  sewer  tin*  irtirirliutr  stream  of  blood. 
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Sard  hj,  a  flester  on  a  block  liad  laid  Hs  wHttle  down : 
Virginius  canglit  the  wMttle  up,  and  Lid  it  in  lis  gown! 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  sweU 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake,  « Farewell,  sweet  child! 
Farewell ! 

Oh  !  how  I  loved  my  darling  !    Though  stern  I  sometimes  be. 

To  thee,  thou  know'st,  I  was.  not  so.    Who  could  be  so  to  thee  ^ 

And  how  my  darling  loved  me  !    How  glad  she  was  to  hear 

My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last  year ! 

And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  civic  crown 

And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my  gown  f 

Now,  all  those  things  are  over— yes,  all  thy  pre%  ways. 

Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays; 

And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return. 

Or  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  urn. 

The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Eoman  walls 

The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  halls 

Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom, 

And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  time  is  come.    See  how  he  points  his  eager  hand  this  way ! 

See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey ! 

With  aU  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft, 

Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refage  left. 

He  Httle  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 

Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 

Tea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow  

Fonl  outrage  which  thou  knowest  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more 
Mss; 

And  now  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this.'' 
With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

Then,  for  a  little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath; 
And  through  the  crowded  Fdrum  was  stiUness  as  of  death ; 
And  ia  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 
A  cry  as  if  the  Volscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall. 
Some  with  averted  faces  shrieking  fled  home  amain ; 
Some  ran  to  call  a  leech ;  and  some  ran  to  lift  the  slain : 
Son^e  felt  her  lips  and  httle  wrist,  if  Hfe  might  there  be  found ; 
And  some  tore  up  their  garments  fast,  and  strove  to  stanch  the 
wouad. 

In  vain  they  ran,  and  felt,  and  stanched ;  for  never  truer  blow 
That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight  against  a  Volscian  foe. 
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Wheii  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed,  lie  shuddered  and  sank 
down. 

And  liid  Ms  face  some  little  space  with,  the  corner  of  Ms  gown, 
Till,  with,  white  hps  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Virginius  tottered  nigh, 
And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  held  the  knife  on  high! 

Oh !  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain. 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain; 
And  even  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine, 
Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line ! " 
So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  turned,  and  went  his  way ; 
But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance  to  where  the  body  lay. 
And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan,  and  then,  with  steadfast 
feet. 

Strode  right  across  the  market-place  unto  the  Sacred  Street. 

Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius  :  "  Stop  him ;  ahve  or  dead ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who  brings  his  head." 
He  looked  upon  his  clients  ;  but  none  would  work  his  wiU. 
He  looked  upon  his  Hctors ;  but  they  trembled,  and  stood  still. 
And,  as  Virginius  through  the  press  his  way  in  silence  cleft, 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left. 
And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  woeful  home, 
And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in  Eome. 

By  this  the  flood  of  people  was  swollen  from  every  side. 
And  streets  and  porches  round  were  filled  with  that  o'erflowing  tide ; 
And  close  around  the  body  gathered  a  httle  train 
Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain. 
They  brought  a  bier,  and  hung  it  with  many  a  cypress  crown. 
And  gently  they  uplifted  her,  and  gently  laid  her  down. 
The  face  of  Appius  Claudius  wore  the  Claudian  scowl  and  sneer. 
And  in  the  Claudian  note  he  cried,  "  What  doth  this  rabble  here? 
Have  they  no  crafts  to  mind  at  home,  that  hitherward  they  stray  ? 
Ho  !  lictors,  clear  the  market-place,  and  fetch  the  corpse  away ! " 
The  voice  of  grief  and  fury  tiR  then  had  not  been  L.ud ; 
But  a  deep  sullen  murmur  wandered  among  the  crowd. 
Like  the  moaning  noise  that  goes  before  the  whirlwind  on  the  deep, 
Or  the  growl  of  a  fierce  watch-dog  but  half-aroused  from  sleep. 
But  when  the  lictors  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  strong, 
Each  with  his  axe  and  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down  into  the  throng, 
Those  old  men  say,  who  saw  that  day  of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 
That  in  the  Eoman  Torum  was  never  such  a  din. 
The  wailing,  hooting,  cursing,  the  howls  of  grief  and  hate. 
Were  heard  beyond  the  Pincian  HiU,  beyond  the  Latin  Gate. 
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But  close  around  the  body,  where  stood  the  little  train 
Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain, 
No  cries  were  there,  but  teeth  set  fast,  low  whispers  and  black  frowns. 
And  breaking  np  ojf  benches,  and  girding  np  of  gowns. 
*Twas  well  the  lictors  might  not  pierce  to  where  the  maiden  lay, 
Else  surely  had  they  been  all  twelve  torn  limb  from  limb  that  day- 
Right  gla^  they  were  to  struggle  back,  blood  streaming  from  their 
heads. 

With  axes  all  in  splinters,  and  raiment  all  in  shreds. 
Then  Appius  Claudius  gnawed  his  lip,  and  the  blood  left  his  cheek ; 
And  thrice  he  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  thrice  he  strove  to 
speak ; 

And  thrice  the  tossing  Forum  set  up  a  frightful  yell ; 
"  See,  see,  thou  dog !  what  thou  hast  done ;  and  hide  thy  shame  in 
heU! 

Thou  that  wouldst  make  our  maidens  slaves  must  first  make  slaves 
of  men. 

Tribunes  I  Hurrah  for  Tribunes !  Down  with  the  wicked  Ten ! 
And  straightway,  thick  as  hailstones,  came  whizzing  through  the  air. 
Pebbles,  and  bricks,  and  potsherds,  all  round  the  curule  chair : 
And  upon  Appius  Claudius  great  fear  and  trembling  came, 
For  never  was  a  Claudius  yet  brave  against  aught  but  shame. 
Though  the  great  houses  love  ns  not,  we  own,  to  do  them  right, 
That  the  great  houses,  all  save  one,  have  borne  them  well  in  fight. 
Still  Caius  of  Corioli,  his  triumphs  and  his  wrongs. 
His  vengeance  and  his  mercy,  live  in  our  camp-fire  songs. 
Beneath  the  yoke  of  Furius  offc  have  Gaul  and  Tuscan  bowed ; 
And  Rome  may  bear  the  pride  of  him  of  whom  herself  is  proud. 
But  evermore  a  Claudius  shrinks  from  a  stricken  field. 
And  changes  colour  like  a  maid  at  sight  of  sword  and  shield. 
The  Claudian  triumphs  all  were  won  within  the  city  towers ; 
The  Claudian  yoke  was  never  pressed  on  any  necks  but  ours. 
A  Cossus,  like  a  wild  cat,  springs  ever  at  the  face ; 
A  Fabius  rushes  like  a  boar  against  the  shouting  chase ; 
But  the  vile  Claudian  litter,  raging  with  currish  spite, 
Still  yelps  and  snaps  at  those  who  run,  still  runs  from  those  who 
smite. 

So  now  'twas  seen  of  Appius.    When  stones  began  to  fly, 
He  shook,  and  crouched,  and  wrung  his  hands,  and  smote  \ipon  his 
thigh. 

"  Kind  clients,  honest  lictors,  stand  by  me  in  this  fray ! 
Must  I  be  torn  in  pieces  ?    Home,  home,  the  nearest  way  ! 
While  yet  he  spake,  and  looked  around  with  a  bewildered  stare 
Four  sturdy  lictors  put  their  necks  beneath  the  curule  chair ;  ' 
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And  fourscore  clients  on  the  left,  and  fourscore  on  tlie  right, 
Arrayed  themselves  with  swords  and  staves,  and  loins  girt  up  for 
fight. 

iBut,  though  without  or  staff  or  sword,  so  furious  was  the  throng, 
That  scarce  the  train  with  might  and  main  could  bring  their  lord 
along. 

Twelve  times  the  crowd  made  at  him  5  five  times  they  seized  his 
gown ; 

Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once  they  got  him  down : 
And  sharper  came  the  pelting ;  and  evermore  the  yell — 
"  Tribunes !  we  will  have  Tribunes  !  " — ^rose  with  a  louder  swell: 
And  the  chair  tossed  as  tosses  a  bark  with  tattered  sail 
When  raves  the  Adriiitic  beneath  an  eastern  gale, 
When  the  Calabrian  sea-marks  are  lost  in  clouds  of  spume, 
And  the  great  Thunder-Cape  has  donned  his  veil  of  inky  gloom. 
One  stone  hit;Appius  in  the  mouth,  and  one  beneath  the  ear^  • 
And  ere  he  reached  Mount  Palatine,  he  swooned  with  pain  and  fear. 
His  cursed  head,  that  he  was  wont  to  hold  so  high  with  pride, 
Now,  like  a  drunken  man's,  hung  down,  and  swayed  from  side  to 
side; 

And  when  his  stout  retainers  had  brought  him  to  his  door, 
His  face  and  neck  were  aU  one  cake  of  filth  and  clotted  goi'e. 
As  Apj)ius  Claudius  was  that  day,  so  may  his  grandson  be  ! 
God  send  Eome  one  such  other  sight,  and  send  me  there  to  see! 
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It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  any  reader  that  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  tradition,  Eomulns,  after  he  had  slain  his 
grand-Tincle  Amnlius,  and  restored  his  grandfather  Nmnitor, 
determined  to  quit  Alba^,  the  hereditary  domain  of  the  Sylvian 
princes,  and  to  found,  a  new  city.  The  Gods,  it  was  added, 
vouchsafed  the  clearest  signs  of  the  favour  with  which  they 
regarded  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  high  destinies  reserved 
for  the  young  colony. 

This  event  was  likely  to  be  a  favourite  theme  of  the  old 
Latin  minstrels.  They  would  naturally  attribute  the  project 
of  Eomulus  to  some  divine  intimation  of  the  power  and  pros- 
perity which  it  was  decreed  that  his  city  should  attain.  They 
would  probably  introduce  seers  foretelling  the  victories  of 
unborn  Consuls  and  Dictators,  and  the  last  great  victory 
would  generally  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
prediction.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  supposition 
that  the  poet  who  was  employed  to  celebrate  the  first  great 
triumph  of  the  Eomans  over  tlxe  Greeks  might  throw  his  song 
of  exultation  into  this  form. 

The  occasion  was  one  likely  to  excite  the  strongest  feelings 
of  national  pride.  A  great  outrage  had  been  followed  by  n 
great  retribution.  Seven  years  before  this  time,  Lucius  Post- 
humius  Megellus,  who  sprang  from  one  of  the  noblest  houses 
of  Eome,  and  had  been  thrice  Consul,  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Tanrentum,  with  charge  to  demand  reparation  for  grievous 
injuries.  The  Tarentines  gave  him  audience  in  their  theatre, 
where  he  addressed  them  in  such  Greek  as  he  could  command, 
which,  we  may  well  believe,  was  not  exactly  such  as  Cineas 
would  have  spoken.  An  exquisite  sense  of  the  ridiculous  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  character;  and  closely  connected  with 
this  faculty  was  a  strong  propensity  to  flippancy  and  imper- 
tinence. "When  Posthumius  placed  an  accent  wrong,  his 
hearers  burst  -  into  a  laugh.  When  he  remonstrated,  they 
hooted  him,   and  called  him  barbarian;  and   at  length 
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hissed  hiin  off  tlie  stage  as  if  lie  had  been  a  bad  actor.  As 
the  gi*ave  Roman  retired,  a  buffoon  who,  from  his  constant 
drunkenness,  was  nicknamed  the  Pint-pot,  came  up  with 
gestures  of  the  grossest  indecency,  and  bespattered  the  sena- 
torial gown  with  filth.  Posthumius  turned  round  to  the 
multitude,  and  held  up  the  gown,  as  if  appealing  to  the 
universal  law  of  nations.  The  sight  only  increased  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Tarentines.  They  clapped  their  hands,  and  set 
up  a  shout  of  laughter  which  shook  the  theatre.  "  Men  of 
Tarentum,*^  said  Posthumius,  "  it  will  take  not  a  httle  blood 
to  wash  this  gown."  ^ 

Eome,  in  consequence  of  this  insult,  declared  war  against 
the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentines  sought  for  allies  beyond  the 
Ionian  Sea.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  came  to  their  help 
with  a  large  army ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  two  great 
nations  of  antiquity  were  fairly  matched  against  each  other. 

The  fame  of  Greece  in  arms,  as  well  as  in  arts,  was  then  at 
the  height.  Half  a  century  earlier,  the  career  of  Alexander 
had  excited  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  nations  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  PUlars  of  Hercules.  Eoyal  houses,  foxmded 
by  Macedonian  captains,  still  reigned  at  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria. That  barbarian  warriors,  led  by  barbarian  chiefs, 
should  win  a  pitched  battle  against  Greek  valour  guided  by 
Greek  science,  seemed  as  incredible  as  it  would  now  seem 
that  the  Burmese  or  the  Siamese  should,  in  the  open  plaia, 
put  to  flight  an  equal  number  of  the  best  English  troops. 
The  Tarentines  were  convinced  that  their  countrymen  were 
irresistible  in  war;  and  this  conviction  had  emboldened 
them  to  treat  with  the  grossest  indignity  one  whom  they  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  an  inferior  race.  Of  the 
Greek  generals  then  living  Pyrrhus  was  indisputably  the 
first.  Among  the  troops  who  were  trained  in  the  Greek 
discipKne  his  Epirotes  ranked  high.  His  expedition  to  Italy 
was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  found 
there  a  people  who,  far  inferior  to  the  Athenians  and  Corin- 
thians in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  speculative  sciences,  and  in  all 
the  refinements  of  life,  were  the  best  soldiers  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Their  arms,  their  gradations  of  rank,  their  order 
of  battle,  their  method  of  intrenchment,  were  aU  of  Latia 
origin,  and  had  all  been  gradually  brought  near  to  perfec- 
tion, not  by  the  study  of  foreign  models,  but  by  the  genius 
and  experience  of  many  generations  of  great  native  com- 
manders.   The  first  words  which  broke  from  the  king,  when 
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liis  practised  eye  had  surveyed  the  Boman  encampment,  were 
fuU  of  meaning:— "These  barbarians/'  he  said,  ^'^have 
nothing  barbarous  in  their  military  arrangements.''  ^  He  was 
at  first  victorious ;  for  his  own  talents  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  captains  who  were  opposed  to  him ;  and  the  Romans 
were  not  prepared  for  the  onset  of  the  elephants  of  the  East, 

which  were  then  for  the  first  time  seen  in  Italy  ^moving 

mountains,  with  long  snakes  for  hands.^  But  the  victories 
of  the  Epirotes  were  fiercely  disputed,  dearly  purchased,  and 
altogether  unprofitable.  At  length,  Manius  Curius  Bentatus, 
who  had  in  his  first  Consulship  won  two  triumphs,  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Conmionwealth,  and  sent  to 
encounter  the  invaders.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near 
Beneveutum.  Pyrrhus  was  completely  defeated.  He  re- 
passed the  sea ;  and  the  world  learned,  with  amazement, 
that  a  people  had  been  discovered,  who,  in  fair  fighting,  were 
superior  to  the  best  troops  that  had  been  drilled  on  the 
system  of  Parmenio  and  Antigonus. 

The  conquerors  had  a  good  right  to  exult  in  their  success  ; 
for  their  glory  was  aE  their  own.  They  had  not  learned 
from  their  enemy  how  to  conquer  him.  It  was  with  their 
own  national  arms,  and  in  their  own  national  battle-array, 
that  they  had  overcome  weapons  and  tactics  long  believed  to 
be  invincible.  The  pilum  and  the  broadsword  had  vanquished 
the  Macedonian  spear.  The  legion  had  broken  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.  Even  the  elephants,  when  the  surprise  pro- 
duced by  their  first  appearance  was  over,  could  cause  no 
disorder  in  the  steady  yet  flexible  battalions  of  Eome. 

It  is  said  by  Plorus,  and  may  easily  be  believed,  that  the 
triumph  far  surpassed  in  magnificence  any  that  Rome  had 
previously  seen.  The  only  spoils  which  Papirius  Cursor  and 
Eabius  Maximus  could  exhibit  were  flocks  and  herds,  wag- 
gons of  rude  structure,  and  heaps  of  spears  and  helmets.  But 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  riches  of  Asia  and  the  arts  of 
Greece  adorned  a  Roman  pageant.  Plate,  fibie  stuffs,  costly 
furniture,  rare  animals,  exquisite  paintings  and  sculptures, 
formed  part  of  the  procession.  At  the  bajiquet  would  be 
assembled  a  crowd  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  among  whom 
Manius  Curius  Dentatus  would  take  the  highest  room.  Caius 
Fabricius  Luscinus,  then,  after  two  Consulships  and  two 
triumphs,  Censor  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  doubtless 
occupy  a  place  of  honour  at  the  board.    In  situations  less 

*  Anguimanus  ia  the  old  Latin  epithet  for  an  elephant.  Lucretius,  ii.  538. 
r.  1302. 
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conspicuous  probably  lay  some  of  tkose  wio  were,  a  few 
years  later,  tlie  terror  of  Carthage;  Cains  Dnilius,  tlie 
founder  of  the  maritime  greatness  of  his  coimtry;  Marcus 
Atilius  Regulus,  who  owed  to  defeat  a  renown  far  higher 
than  that  which  he  had  derived  from  his  victories ;  and  Cains 
Lutatins  Catulus,  who,  while  suffering  from  a  grievous 
wound,  fought  the  great  battle  of  the  -3Ggates,  and  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  a  triumphant  close.  It  is  impossible 
to  recount  the  names  of  these  eminent  citizens,  without  re- 
flecting that  they  were  all,  without  exception,  Plebeians,  and 
would,  but  for  the  ever-memorable  struggle  maintained  by 
Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius,  have  been  doomed  to  hide 
in  obscurity,  or  to  waste  in  civil  broils,  the  capacity  and 
energy  which  prevailed  against  Pyrrhus  and  Hanulcar. 

On  such  a  day  we  may  suppose  that  the  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm of  a  Latin  poet  would  vent  itself  in  reiterated  shouts 
of  lo  triumphej,  such  as  were  uttered  by  Horace  on  a  far  less 
exciting  occasion,  and  in  boasts  resembling  those  which 
Virgil  put  into  the  mouth  of  ioichises.  The  superiority  of 
some  foreign  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Greets,  in  the 
lazy  arts  of  peace,  would  be  admitted  with  disdainfal  can- 
dour; but  pre-eminence  in  all  the  quaUties  which  fit  a 
people  to  subdue  and  govern  manldnd  would  be  claimed  for 
the  Eomans. 

The  following  lay  belongs  to  the  latest  age  of  Latin  bal- 
lad-poetry. Nsevius  and  Livius  Andronicus  were  probably 
among  the  children  whose  mothers  held  them  up  to  see  the 
chariot  of  Curius  go  by.  The  minstrel  who  sang  on  that 
day  might  possibly  have  lived  to  read  the  first  hexameters  of 
Ennius,  and  to  see  the  fiirst  comedies  of  Plautus.  His  poem, 
as  might  be  expected,  shows  a  much  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  geography,  manners,  and  productions  of  remote  nations, 
than  would  have  been  found  in  compositions  of  the  age  of 
CamiUus.  But  he  troubles  himself  little  about  dates,  and 
having  heard  travellers  tali  with  admiration  of  the  Colossus 
of  Ehodes,  and  of  the  structures  and  gardens  with  which  the 
Macedonian  tings  of  Syria  had  embellished  their  residence 
on  the  bants  of  the  Orontes,  he  has  never  thought  of  inquir- 
ing whether  these  things  existed  in  the  age  of  Eomulus. 
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THE  PEOPHEGT  OF  GAPYS. 

A  LAY  STJNG-  AT  THE  BANQUET  IIT  THE  CAPITOL,  ON  THE  DAY 
WHEKEON"  MANIITS  OUE,ITJS  DENTATtTS,  A  SECOTO  TIME 
CONSUL,  TRIUMPHED  OVER  KING  PYRB.HUS  AND  THE  TAEEN- 
TINES3  IN  THE  YEAR  OP  THE  CITY  OCOOLXXIX. 


Now  slain  is  King  Amulins, 

Of  fclie  great  Sylvian  Hne, 
"Wlio  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  tlirone  of  Aventine. 
Slain  is  the  Pontiff  Gamers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom : 
"  The  children  to  the  Tiber, 

The  mother  to  the  tomb.^^ 

II. 

* 

In  Albans  lake  no  fisher 

His  net  to-daj  is  flinging : 
On  the  dark  rind  of  ALba's  oaks 

To-day  no  axe  is  ringing : 
The  yoke  hangs  o'er  the  manger : 

The  scythe  lies  in  the  hay : 
Through  all  the  Alban  villages 

No  work  is  done  to-day, 

III. 

Aad  every  Alban  burgher 

Hath  doDned  his  whitest  gown ; 
And  every  head  in  Alba 

Weareth  a  poplar  crown; 
And  every  Alban  door-post 

With  boughs  and  flowers  is  gay, 
I^or  to-day  the  dead  are  hving ; 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 
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IV. 

They  were  doomed  by  a  bloody  kiiig : 

They  were  doomed  by  a  lying  priest : 
They  were  cast  on  the  raging  flood : 

•Hiey  were  tracked  by  the  raging  beast  j 
Raging  beast  and  raging  flood 

Alike  have  spared  the  prey ; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  living : 

The  lost  are  foimd  to-day. 


V. 

The  troubled  river  knew  them, 

And  smoothed  his  yellow  foam 
And  gently  rocked  the  cradle 

That  bore  the  fate  of  Eome. 
The  ravening  she-wolf  knew  them, 

And  licked  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  gave  them  of  her  own  fierce  milk, 

Eich  with  raw  flesh  and  gore. 
Twenty  winters,  twenty  springs, 

Since  then  have  rolled  away ; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  Hviag : 

The  lost  are  found  to-day. 


VI. 

Blithe  it  was  to  see  the  twins, 

Eight  goodly  yonths  and  taU, 
Marching  from  Alba  Longa 

To  their  old  grandsire's  hall. 
Along  their  path  fresh  garlands 

Are  himg  from  tree  to  tree  : 
Before  them  stride  the  pipers, 

Pipiag  a  note  of  glee. 


VII. 

On  the  right  goes  Eomnlus, 
With  arms  to  the  elbows  red. 

And  in  his  hand  a  broadsword. 
And  on  the  blade  a  head — 
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A  head  in  an  iron  lielmet. 

With,  horse-hair  hanging  down, 
A  shaggy  head,  a  swarthy  head^ 

Fixed  in  a  ghastly  frown — 
The  head  of  Eong  Amulins 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line. 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  thronie  of  Aventine. 

vin. 

On  the  left  side  goes  Eemns, 

With  wrists  and  fingers  red, 
And  in  his  hand  a  boar-spear. 

And  on  the  point  a  head — 
A  wrinMed  head  and  aged. 

With  silver  beard  and  hair. 
And  holy  fillets  round  it, 

Such  as  the  pontiffs  wear — 
The  head  of  ancient  Gamers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom : 
"  The  children  to  the  Tiber ; 

The  mother  to  the  tomb." 

IX. 

Two  and  two  behind  the  twins 

Their  trusty  comrades  go, 
ronr  and  forty  valiant  men. 

With  club,  and  axe,  and  bow. 
On  each  side  every  hamlet 

Pours  forth  its  joyons  crowd, 
Shonting  lads  and  bayiag  dogs. 

And  children  laughing  loud, 
And  old  men  weeping  fondly 

As  Ehea's  boys  go  by. 
And  maids  who  shriek  to  see  the  heads, 

Yet,  shrieking,  press  more  nigh. 

X. 

So  they  marched  along  the  lake ; 

They  inarched  by  fold  and  stall. 
By  cornfield  and  by  vineyard. 

Unto  the  old  man's  hall. 
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XI. 

In  the  hall-gate  sate  Capys, 

Gapys,  the  sightless  seer ; 
From  head  to  foot  he  trembled 

As  Eomulns  drew  near. 
And  up  stood  stiff  his  thin  white  hair, 

And  his  blind  eyes  flashed  fire : 
"  Hail !  foster  child  of  the  wonderons  nnrse ! 

Han !  son  of  the  wonderons  sire  ! 


Xli. 

But  thoTi — ^what  dost  thon  here 

In  the  old  man's  peaceful  hall? 
What  doth  the  eagle  in  the  coop, 

The  bison  in  the  stall  ? 
Our  com  fills  many  a  garner ; 

Our  yines  clasp  many  a  tree  ; 
Our  flocks  are  white  on  many  a  hill 

But  these  are  not  for  thee. 


XIll. 

For  thee  no  treasure  ripens 

In  the  Tartessian  mine : 
For  thee  no  ship  brings  precious  bales 

Across  the  Libyan  brine ; 
Thou  shalt  not  drink  from  amber ; 

Thou  shalt  not  rest  on  down ; 
Arabia  shall  not  steep  thy  locks, 

Nor  Sidon  tinge  thy  gown. 

XIV. 

*^  Leave  gold  and  myrrh  and  jewels, 

Eich  table  and  soft  bed, 
To  them  who  of  man's  seed  are  born, 

"Whom  woman's  milk  have  fed. 
Thou  wast  not  made  for  lucre. 

For  pleasure,  nor  for  rest ; 
Thou,  that  art  sprimg  from  the  War-god's  loins, 

And  hast  tugged  at  the  she-wolfs  breast. 
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XV. 

^  rrom  stmrise  -unto  sunset 

AH  eartli  sliall  tear  tliy  fame : 
A  glorious  city  tlion  slialt  build, 

And  name  it  by  tby  name  : 
And  tbere,  nnq-aencbed  tbrongb  ages. 

Like  Vesta's  sacred  fire, 
Stall  live  tbe  spirit  of  tby  nurse, 

Tbe  spirit  of  thy  sire. 


XVI. 

The  ox  toils  throngli  the  furrow, 

Obedient  to  the  goad; 
The  patient  ass,  up  flinty  paths. 

Plods  -with  his  weary  load : 
With  whine  and  botmd  the  spaniel 

His  master's  whistle  hears ; 
And  the  sheep  yields  her  patiently 

To  the  loud  clashing  shears. 


XVII. 

But  thy  nurse  will  hear  no  master. 

Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load ; 
And  woe  to  them  that  shear  her. 

And  woe  to  them  that  goad ! 
When  all  the  pact,  loud  baying. 

Her  bloody  lair  surrounds, 
She  dies  in  sHence,  biting  hard. 

Amidst  the  dying  hounds. 


XVIII. 

"  Pomona  loves  the  orchard ; 

And  Liber  loves  the  vine  ; 
And  Pales  loves  the  straw-buHt  shea 

Warm  with  the  breath  of  kine ; 
And  Venus  loves  the  whispers 

Of  pUghted  youth  and  maid, 
Li  April's  ivory  moonlight 

Beneath  the  chestnut  shade. 
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XIX. 

But  thy  fatter  loves  the  clashing 

Of  broadsword  and  of  shield : 
He  loves  to  drink  the  steam  that  reeks 

From  the  fresh  battle-field : 
He  smiles  a  smile  more  dreadful 

Than  his  own  dreadful  frown, 
When  he  sees  the  thick  black  cloud  of  smoke 

Go  up  from  the  conquered  town. 

XX. 

"  And  such  as  is  the  War-god, 

The  author  of  thy  line. 
And  such  as  she  who  suckled  thee, 

Even  such  be  thou  and  thine. 
Leave  to  the  soft  Campanian 

His  baths  and  his  perfumes ; 
Leave  to  the  sordid  race  of  Tyre 

Their  dyeing-vats  and  looms  : 
Leave  to  the  sons  of  Carthage 

The  rudder  and  the  oar : 
Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  Nymphs 

And  scrolls  of  wordy  lore. 

XXI. 

"  Thine,  Eoman,  is  the  pUum : 

Roman,  the  sword  is  thine. 
The  even  trench,  the  bristling  mound. 

The  legion's  ordered  line  ; 
And  thine  the  wheels  of  triumph. 

Which  with  their  laurelled  train 
Move  slowly  up  the  shoutiag  streets 

To  Jove's  eternal  fane. 

XXII. 

"  Beneath  thy  yoke  the  Volseian 

Shall  vail  his  lofty  brow : 
Soft  Capua's  curled  revellers 

Before  thy  chairs  shall  bow : 
The  Lucumoes  of  Amus 
.   Shall  quake  thy  rods  to  see ; 
And  the  proud  Samnite's  heart  of  steel 

Shall  yield  to  only  thee. 
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XXIII. 

"  Tlie  Gaxil  sliall  come  against  -thee 
From  the  land  of  snow  and  niglit : 

Thou  slialt  give  Ms  fair-liaired  armies 
To  tlie  raven  and  the  kite. 


XXXV. 

"  Tlie  Grreet  ' shall  come  against  thee. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Bast. 
Beside  "hiTn  stalks  to  battle 

The  IxTige  earth-shaking  beast. 
The  beast  on  whom  the  castle 

With,  all  its  guards  doth  stand. 
The  beast  who  hath  between  his  eyes 

The  serpent  for  a  hand. 
Eirst  march  the  bold  Epirotes, 

Wedged  close  with  shield  and  spear. 
And  the  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Are  g-littering  in  the  rear. 


XXV. 

«^  The  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Like  liimted  sheep  shall  fly : 
In  vain  the  bold  Epirotes 

Shall  round  their  standards  die  t 
And  Apeimine's  grey  vrdtures 

Shall  have  a  noble  feast 
On  the  fat  and  the  eyes 

Of  th-e  huge  earth-shaking  beast. 


XXVI. 


Hurrah. !  for  the  good  weapons 

That  teep  the  Wax-god's  land. 
Hurrah !  for  Eome's  stout  pilum 

In  a  stout  Eoman  hand. 
Hurrali !  for  Eome^s  short  broadsword 

That  through  the  thick  Mxay  ^ 
Of  levelled  spears  and  serried  shields 

Hews  deep  its  gory  way. 
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XXVII. 

^<  Hurrah  I  for  tlio  great  triumpli 

That  strett^heH  many  a  mih. 
Ilumih  1  for  thi^  wtui  captives 

That  \nim  in  endless  file. 
Ho !  bold  EpiroteH,  wliitlicr 

Hath  tho  lied  King  ta'en  flight? 
Hot  dogrt  of  falHo  Tarentum, 

Ib  not  tho  gown  washed  white? 


xxvnr. 

**  llnrnih !  for  tho  great  triumph 

That  Htrott'hoH  mm\y  a  inilo. 
llumih !  for  iho  rich  dye  of  Tyre, 

And  th(^  fines  m^h  of  Nile, 
Thf^  hohn(»tH  gjty  wilh  plumage 

Torn  from  the  pb»'asa.ni''sAviug.^, 
Tho  In^Urt  Hi»t  thirk  witli  starry  gems 

That  nhone  on  Indian  kings, 
Tho  tirnH  of  nmnny  hIIvit, 

Thi".  gohlotrt  rottgh  with  gold, 
Tho  matjy-rok>nrf»d  tablctK  bright 

With  lovoH  an<l  wars  of  old, 
Tho  Htono  that  hn^athofi  and  Btruggles^ 

Tin*  hranH  that  Heoms  to  spouk ; — 
Su(*h  c'tunnag  they  who  dwell  on  high 

Have  given  unto  the  Greek. 


XXIX. 

**  Humtli !  for  Maniua  Curitia, 

Tho  bniv(*8t  Hon  of  Rome, 
Thric^o  in  utmont  ihhhI  sent  forth, 

Thrico  drawn  in  triumph  home. 
Woavo,  weave,  for  Maniufl  Curius 

Tho  third  <^mbroidort*d  gown: 
Jifuko  reiuly  the  third  lofty  oar, 

And  twine  tiie  thinl  green  crown; 
And  yoko  thi*  Ht<4*flH  of  ItoHoa 

With  neek»  Hko  a  bonded  bow 
And  dock  the  bull,  Movania's  bull, 

Tho  bull  aH  wluto  uh  buow. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  CAPYS. 
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XXX. 

"  Blest  and  thrice  blest  the  Eoman 

Who  sees  Rome^s  brightest  day. 
Who  sees  that  long  victorioTis  pomp 

Wind  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  through  the  bellowing  Eomm, 

And  round  the  Suppliant's  Grove, 
Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 

Of  Capitolian  Jove. 


xxxr. 

*^  Then  where,  o'er  two  bright  havens. 

The  towers  of  Corinth  frown ; 
Where  the  gigantic  King  of  Day 

On  his  own  Rhodes  looks  down ; 
Where  soft  Orontes  murmnrs 
Beneath  the  lanrel  shades  ; 
Where  Nile  reflects  the  endless  length 

Of  dark  red  colonnades ; 
Where  in  the  stUl  deep  water. 

Sheltered  from  waves  and  blasts. 
Bristles  the  dnsky  forest 

Of  Byrsa's  thousand  masts ; 
Where  fur-clad  hunters  wander 

Amidst  the  northern  ice ; 
Where  through  the  sand  of  morning-land 

The  camel  bears  the  spice ; 
Where  Atlas  flings  his  shadow 

Tar  o'er  the  western  foam. 
Shall  be  great  fear  on  all  who  hear 
The  mighty  name  of  Borne." 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS,  INSCRIPTIONS, 
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EPITAPH  ON  HENRY  MAETTN.  (1812.) 


Here  Martyn  lies.    In  Manliood^s  early  bloom 
Tlie  Christian  Hero  finds  a  Pagan  tomb. 
Eeligion^  sorrowing  o'er  her  favourite  son. 
Points  to  the  glorious  ti^opMes  that  he  won. 
Eternal  trophies  !  not  with  carnage  red, 
Not  stained  with  tears  by  hapless  captives  shed. 
But  trophies  of  the  Cross !  for  that  dear  name. 
Through  every  form  of  danger,  death  and  shame. 
Onward  he  journeyed  to  a  happier  shore, 
Where  danger,  death,  and  shame  assault  no  more. 
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LINKS  TO  TUE  MHMOliY  OF  PITT.  (1813.) 


Oh  Bri<u.in  !  dvnv  fHlo,\vlHMi  tho  anuak  of  story 
Sludl  M\  i>n\w  <1ihm1h  that,  thy  childrou  have  done, 

\Xhru       Htruitm  of  rut'h  juH't  Hhall  ning  of  tlieir  glory, 
Ami  tl»»  tr'nnnpliH  thiurnkill  and  their  valour  have  won; 

Whon       olivi*  and  \m\m  in  thy  chaph^t  are  blended, 
W'hvn  thy  uHs,  und  ihy  fanu*,  uiul  thy  coniinGrco  increase, 

Wh»»n  thy  ariuH  throuj>;h  thu  ulU'rni08t  coaats  aro  extended, 
Ami  thy  war  5h  iriuinidi;ni1,  and  happy  thy  peace; 

Whvn  \hi'  i>ri*uiu  wh«>H4>  wavoH  likin  a  rauipart  flow  round tliee, 

<'ouv«*v"m:':  thy  mandat'i^H  to  ovcry  Hhorc, 
And  the  innptn*  <jf  natnri*  no  Ump^or  oan  hoimd  thee, 

And  tht*  wuivU  Iwtht*  hcimio  of  thy  ronipiosts  no  more: 

ll4Mn<»mlH*r  thi*  man  who  in  Ht^rrow  anddan{i;or, 

Whm  tljy  «^**»  ^P'^'^^  ^^^"^^ 

Whon  thy  hupi*H  wcriMMTturmul  hy  tho  arnmof  the  stranger 
And  thy  butuuTH  ^li^-^phiVi'd  in  the  halln  of  the  foe, 

Stood  fuHh  inthi*  t^'mjH^siof  duuht.  ami  dinaster, 
I'naid.nU  und  miixh\  ihr  dunpT  to  brave, 

AHHi'H^Hl  tlty  fluimn,  antl  th<»  ri^ditH  of  his  luuHter, 
l^reHcrved  Huh*  U*  cH>n<jUfr,  and  miwd  ilmt  to  save, 
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A.  EADICAL  WAH  SONG.  (1820.) 


Awake,  arise,  the  liotir  is  come, 

Por  rows  and  revolutions ; 
There's  no  receipt  like  pike  and  drum 

For  crazy  constitutions. 
Close,  close  the  shop  !  Break,  break  the  loom. 

Desert  your  hearths  and  farrows. 
And  throng  in  arms  to  seal  the  doom 

Of  England's  rotten  boroughs. 

We'll  stretch  that  tort'ring  Castlereagh 

On  his  own  Dublin  rack,  sir ; 
We'll  drown  the  King  in  Eau  de  vie. 

The  Laureate  in  his  sack,  sir. 
Old  Eldon  and  his  sordid  hag 

In  molten  gold  we'll  smother, 
And  stifle  in  his  own  green  bag 

The  Doctor  and  his  brother. 

In  chains  we'll  hang  in  fair  GnildhaU 

The  City's  famed  Recorder, 
And  next  on  proud  St.  Stephen's  fall. 

Though  Wynne  should  squeak  to  order. 
In  vain  our  tyrants  then  shall  try 

To  'scape  onr  martial  law,  sir ; 
In  vain  the  trembling  Speaker  cry 

That  "  Strangers  must  withdraw,"  sir. 

Copley  to  hang  offends  no  text ; 

A  rat  is  not  a  man,  sir  : 
With  schedules  and  with  tax  bJls  next 

We'E  bury  pious  Yan,  sir. 
The  slaves  who  loved  the  Income  Tax, 

We'll  crush  by  scores,  like  mites,  sir. 
And  him,  the  wretch  who  freed  the  blacks. 

And  more  enslaved  the  whites,  sn:. 


MISCKLLANKOUS  POEMS. 


The  peer  hIuiII  ilanj^lt^  iVom  hm  gate, 

The  bislit>]>  from  his  steeple, 
Till  all  reeuni  iiijj:,  own  J  he  Sisate 

Meaim  noihinjjf  l>ui  ilu^  l*<»ople. 
AV(»11  fix  the  elnirelfs  n^vehues 

On  Aposiolie  hiisis, 
Oni'  e<»ut,  ont*  nerip,  <>n<'  pair  of  siioeft 

Shall  i»aj  ihtMrHiranfj^r*  jjfriniatvs. 

Wtril  Hirap  Ww  Imr'n  deluding  train 

In  their  own  darlinij^  haltf?r, 
And  with  hiw  hi^  (dniroh  bible  braiu 

Tho  parHon  at  th(»  altiir. 
Hail  i^lorions  hour,  when  fair  Reform 

Hlmll  bh»HH  onr  lonj^nnj^  nation, 
And  Hunt  n'cMMVo  <»onnnandH  to  form 

A  new  udminiHtration. 

('arlisle  shall  sil  enthnauHl,  where  sat 

Onr  Cnnuner  iin<l  onr  Htndcer; 
And  Wat H<»n  show  his  snow-white  hat 

In  Knj^land's  rivh  K\rhri[\irr. 
The  breast  of  Thisilewood  shall  wear 

Our  \Vidlt*filey'«  star  and  sash,  man; 
And  many  a  naujsoh^um  fair 

Shall  rise  to  honest  Oashman. 

Then,  then  beneath  the  nint^-iailed  cat 

Shall  thi7  w!u>  use<l  it  writhe,  »ir; 
And  rumti^H  lean,  and  n^ctors  fat, 

Shall  di|^  the  ;^'ri»nnd  they  tithe,  sir. 
Down  with  your  Hn  vlc^ys,  and  yoiu'  Beats, 

Your  (JifTords,  and  your  (hirneys: 
We'll  dear  the  island  of  the  pcHts, 

Whieh  nH)rt4UH  name  attornoyft. 

Down  with  your  sherifls,  and  your  mayors, 

Yotir  re»nNtrars,  and  proctors, 
WoUl  Vm\  withotit  the  lawyer's  cares, 

And  di«  without  the  doctor's. 
No  ditfcontt^ntiul  faJr  rfuill  pout 

To  Heo  hor  npouso  «o  fitupid ; 
We'll  troaa  tlie  torcb  of  Hymen  out. 

And  livo  content  with  Cupid. 


A  RADICAL  WAB.  SONG. 


Then,  wlien  tte  ]iig]i-"borii  and  tlie  great 

Are  liumbled  to  onr  level. 
On  all  the  wealth  of  Church  and  State, 

Like  aldermen,  -we'll  revel. 
We'll  live  when  hushed  the  battle's  din, 

In  smoking  and  in  cards,  sir, 
In  drinking  miexcised  gin. 

And  wooing  fair  Poissardes,  sir« 
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A  BONO  OF  THK  HrTGUKNOTS. 


Kow  plory  to  the  I-ionl  of  IloHts,  from  ^vlu>m  all  glories  are! 
And  S^ory  to  <mr  Sovrn^iL^n  Lieji^o,  Kin^  ilonry  of  Navarre! 
Now  lot  Ihon^     tho  inrrry  wmml  of  muHie  and  of  dance, 
Throuj^h  thy  cM^-n-fieldH  gn»on,  aiul  Hunny  vines,  oli  pleasant  land  of 
Fmnro  ! 

And  thou,  Rot'hnllo,  otir  own  UtK'ludhs  j^roud  city  of  tlio  waters, 
A^in  M  rapiun*  li^lit  ilji*  vyvn  of  all  ihy  niournhi^  daiighters. 
Ah  thou  wt»ri  rouHtant  in  <nir  illn,     joyouR  in  our  joy, 
For  cold,  iitid  Htitr,  and  Mill  un*  thi»y  who  wmut^^hi  thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  a  nin^l*^  iiM  hath  tururd  the  chance  of  war, 
irurrah  !  ilurrah!  for  Ivry,  and  Ht»nry  <^f  Navarre. 

Oh  !  how  oxtr  hrurtn  \vrr<»  Iwatin^,  whrn,  at  tho  dawn  of  day, 
Wo  Haw  i\m  army  of  lh<»  !ii*aj;tii*  drawn  otit  in  long  array  5 
With  all  it*i  prii^ni-hMl  riti/mH,  and  all  ita  rchcUptnTs, 
And  Apponz(d'H  HUmt  Infantry^  and  Ki^niontn  Flemish  spears. 
Therij  kkIo  tho  brtxHl  of  fulno  l  i<»rn»int»,  the.  curneH  of  our  land  5 
And  dark  Mayenn**  wan  in  i\w  midrti,  a  iruuclu^on  In  his  hand: 
And,  OR  wo  hHihvii  on  thrnu  wo  ihi^u^dii  (»f  Si'ine's  empurpled  flood, 
And  goixl  Colij;ni*H  hoary  hair  all  dahbltnl  with  his  blood; 
And      oriod  unto  the  living'  (iod,  who  nden  the  fato  of  war, 
To  fi^^lit  for  ]m  own  holy  namo,  and  Htmry  of  Navamj. 

Tlio  Kin^^  in  rouM*  to  nmrnhal  uh,  in  all  bin  armour  drest, 
And  hf^  hiui  Inmnd  a  tinow-whito  jdumo  uimn  hia  gallant  crest. 
He  luivkiHl  upoti  luH  iw^ojdf,  antl  a  t<?ar  yvm  in  his  eye ; 
Ht^  hmkod  tipon  th<»  tralit»rt4»  and  hiH  glance  waa  stern  and  high. 
Ki^^ht  j^racioUHly  he  nmilod  on  un,  m  rolled  fnnu  wing  to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  ath^afruluit  Hlnmt,    (iod  nave  our  Lord  the  King." 
«  Au  if  my  Btandard-bi»aror  fall,  uh  fall  full  well  ho  may, 
"  For  never  naw  I  promino  yet  of  KUtdi  a  bloody  fray, 

FroHH  wheru  ye  see  my  whites  plttmo  nluno,  amidst  the  ranks  of  wax, 
"  And  bo  your  oritlammo  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre.'' 


IVRY. 
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Hurrali !  tte  foes  are  moving.    Hark  to  the  mingled  din, 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  dram,  and  roaring  cnlverin. 

Tlie  fiery  Dnie  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's  plain. 

With,  all  the  hireling  cHvalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne.  ' 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies, — ^upon  them  with  the  lance. 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest  • 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  Hke  a  guiding  star,  ' 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours.  Mayenne  hath  turned  his  rein. 

D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.    The  Flemish  count  is  slain. 

Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 

The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail. 

And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and,  all  along  our  van, 

"  Eemember  Saint  Bartholomew,''  was  passed  from  man  to  man. 

But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  "  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe : 

"  Down,  down^  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go." 

Oh !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war. 

As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre  ? 

Eight  well  fought  all  the  Frenchmen  who  fought  for  France  to-day ; 
And  many  a  lordly  banner  God  gave  them  for  a  prey. 
But  we  of  the  religion  have  borne  us  best  in  fight ; 
And  the  good  Lord  of  Eosny  hath  ta'en  the  comet  white. 
Our  own  true  Maximilian  the  cornet  white  hath  ta'en. 
The  comet  white  with  crosses  black,  the  flag  of  false  Lorraine. 
Up  with  it  high ;  unfarl  it  wide  j  that  all  the  host  may  know 
How  God  hath  humbled  the  proud  house  which  wrought  his  church 
such  woe. 

Then  on  the  ground,  while  trumpets  sound  their  loudest  poiat  of  war, 
Ming  the  red  shreds,  a  footcloth  meet  for  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Ho  1  maidens  of  Yienna  5  Ho  !  matrons  of  Lucerne ; 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return. 

Ho  !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  souls. 

Ho !  gaUant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright ; 

Ho  !  burghers  of  Saiat' Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night. 

For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the  slave, 

And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 

Then  glory  to  his  holy  name,  fi-om  whom  all  glories  are ; 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 
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THE  BATTLE  OE  MOlsrCOJSITOUE.  (1824) 


Oh,  weep  for  Moncontom* !    Oh  I  weep  for  tlie  hour 
When  the  children  of  darkness  and  evil  had  power. 
When  the  horsemen  of  Yalois  trinmphantly  trod 
On  the  bosoms  that  hied  for  their  rights  and  their  God. 

Oh,  weep  for  Moncontour !    Oh !  weep  for  the  slain, 
Who  for  faith  and  for  freedom  lay  slaughtered  in  vain ; 
Oh,  weep  for  the  living,  who  linger  to  bear 
The  renegade's  shame,  or  the  exile's  despair. 

One  look,  one  last  look,  to  onr  cots  and  oiu'  towers, 
To  the  rows  of  onr  vines,  and  the  beds  of  onr  flowers, 
To  the  chnrch  where  the  bones  of  onr  fathers  decayed, 
Where  we  fondly  had  deemed  that  our  own  woxdd  be  laid* 

Alas  !  we  mnst  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  home. 
To  the  spearmen  of  Uri,  the  shavelings  of  Eome, 
To  the  serpent  of  Florence,  the  vnltnre  of  Spain, 
To  the  pride  of  Anjon,  and  the  guile  of  Lorraine. 

Earewell  to  thy  fountains,  farewell  to  thy  shades. 
To  the  song  of  thy  youths,  and  the  dance  of  thy  maids. 
To  the  breath  of  thy  gardens,  the  hum  of  thy  bees, 
And  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees. 

Earewell,  and  for  ever.    The  priest  and  the  slave 
May  rule  in  the  haUs  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
Our  hearths  we  abandon ;  our  lands  we  resign ; 
But,  Eather,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  but  thine. 


SONGS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

I.   THE   BATTLE  OF  I^TASEBY^  BY  OBADIAH  BIND-THEIE-EIHGS- 
IN-CHAINS-AND -THEIB.-.2S-OBLES-"WITH-LI3!srE:S-OF-IROir,  SEB- 

jEAiTT  IN  ireton's  regiment.  (1824.) 


Oh  !  wherefore  come  ye  forbli^  in  triumpli  from  the  North, 
With  your  haads,  and  your  feet^  and  your  raiment  all  red  ? 

And  wherefore  doth  yonr  rout  send  forth  a  joyous  shout? 
And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  which  ye  tread? 

Oh  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit, 

And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that  we  trod ; 

For  we  trampled  on  the  throng  of  the  haughty  and  the  stroi^, 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places,  and  slew  the  saints  of  God. 

It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorious  day  of  June, 

That  we  saw  their  banners  dance,  and  their  cuirasses  shine. 

And  the  Man  of  Blood  was  there,  with  his  long  essenced  hair, 
And  Astley,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  Eupert  of  the  Ehine. 

Lite  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword. 
The  General  rode  along  us  to  form  us  to  the  fight. 

When  a  murmuruig  sound  broke  out,  and  swell'd  into  a  shout. 
Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant's  right. 

Aad  hark !  hke  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore. 
The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line  I 

For  God !  for  the  Cause !  for  the  Church,  for  the  Laws ! 
For  Charles  King  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the  Ehme ! 

The  farious  German  comes,  with  Hs  clarions  and  his  drums. 

His  bravoes  of  Alsatia,  and  pages  of  Whitehall ; 
They  are  burstiag  on  our  flauis.    Grasp  your  pikes,  close 

your  ranks ;  4.  p  n 

For  Eupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer  or  t-o  taU. 
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Tliey  aro  hero  !  Thoyrushon!  "Wo  are  broken  1  Weareffonel 
Our  loft  is  borne  bi^ibre  tlieni  like  stubblo  on  the  blast 

0  Lord,  put  forth  tliy  might !  O  Lord,  defend  the  right  ! 
Stand  back  to  baek,  in  iUnVi^  name,  and  fight  it  to  the  last. 

Stout  Skippon  hath  a  wotmd  ;  {be  centre  hath  given  ground' 
Hark  I  liark  !— What  nioauH  the  trampling  of  horsemen  on 
our  rear  ? 

Whoflo  banner  do  I  h(m%  boytt  9  Tin  ]u\  thank  God,  'tis  he,  boys. 
Bear  up  another  minutij  :  brave  Oliver  is  here. 

Their  headH  all  Hioopinj;  low,  their  points  all  in  a  row 
Like  a  whirlwind  on  tin*  trees,  like  a  delugo  on  the  dykes, 

Our  cuinuiHierft  have  hnrnt  on  ibe  nink«  of  the  Accurst, 
And  at  a  ahock  huvi»  HeatU'n^d  the  forest  of  his  pikes. 

Fturt,  faflt,  the  ^^allantH  ride,  in  ttomo  safe  nook  to  hide 
Their  eowanl  beadn,  predentined  to  rot  on  Temple  Bar: 

And  ho — ho  turnn,  he  flieH : — Hlmme  on  those  cruel  eyes 
That  hotis  U>  look  on  torture,  and  daro  not  look  on  war. 

Ho  t  <»onjratle«,  Hamv  tlie  plain  ;  and,  ere  ye  strip  the  slain, 

i^rat  givo  aiii»tht*r  Htub  tii  nuikt*  your  nearch  secure, 
Then  shiUco  fwtn  Kleevi^n  and  poeketn  tboir  broad-pieces  and 

The  toktnm  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 

Fook !  your  diiubh^tn  «hone  with  jjold,  and  your  hearts  were 
gt^y  antl  k>ld. 

Whan  you  kiHrnnl  your  Hly  lianda  to  your  lemans  to-day  j 
And  to-nttirrow  nliall  tlio  fox,  from  \wr  chambers  in  the  rocks, 
Ijmi  ft)rth  lu^r  tawny  cuba  to  howl  abovo  the  prey. 

Where  bo  yotir  tonguea  tlmt  late  mocked  at  heaven  and  hell 
and  fat4% 

And  the  fSt)ig<*r«  that  onco  wero  so  busy  with  your  blades, 
Your  porfumM  «atin  eloUum,  your  catches  and  your  oaths, 
Your  at4igi»-plays  and  your  sonnets,  your  diamonds  and 
your  spatlen  ? 
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Down^  down,  for  ever  down  with  tlie  mitre  and  the  crown. 

With  the  Belial  of  the  Court,  and  the  Mammon  of  the  Pope ; 
There  is  woe  in  Oxford  Halls ;  there  is  wail  in  Durham's 
Stalls : 

The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom  :  the  Bishop  rends  his  cope. 

And  She  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  chadren's  ills. 
And.  tremble  when  she  thints  on  the  edge  of  Eng-laud's 
sword ; 

A.nd  the  Kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  shudder  when  they  hear 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  Houses  and 
the  Word. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


Heee  warlike  coblers  railed  from  tops  of  casks 
At  lords  and  love-loeks,  monarcliy  and  masqnes. 
There  many  a  graceless  page  blaspheming  reel'd, 
Prom  his  dear  Ciirds  and  biunpers,  to  the  field : 
The  famished  rooks,  impatient  of  delay, 
Gnaw  their  cogg'd  dice  and  curse  the  lingering  prey: 
His  sad  Andromache,  with,  fruitless  care, 
Paints  her  wan  lips  and  braids  her  borrowed  hair : 
Por'Chnrch  and  King  he  quits  his  favourite  arts, 
Porsakes  his  Knaves,  forsakes  his  Queen  of  Hearts : 
Por  Church  and  King  he  bxirns  to  stain  with  gore 
His  doublet,  stained  with  nought  but  sack  before. 

From  a  MS.  Pom. 

II.  THE  OAYALIER'S  MARCH  TO  LONDON.  (1824.) 


To  horse !  to  liorse  !  brave  Cavaliers ! 

To  horse  for  Clinrcli  and  Crown ! 
Strike^  strike  yonr  tents  !  snatch,  np  your  spears ! 

And  ho  for  London  town  ! 
The  imperial  harlot,  doom'd  a  prey 

To  ovx  avenging  fires. 
Sends  np  the  voice  of  her  dismay 

From  all  her  hnndred  spires. 

The  Strand  resonnds  with  maidens'  shrieks, 

■  The  ^Change  with  merchants'  sighs, 
And  blushes  stand  on  brazen  cheeks. 

And  tears  in  iron  eyes  ; 
And,  pale  with  fasting  and  with  fright, 

Each  Puritan  Committee 
Hath  summoned  forth  to  prayer  and  fight 

The  Eoundheads  of  the  Citv. 

And  soon  shall  London's  sentries  hear 

The  thunder  of  our  dram, 
And  London's  dames,  in  wilder  fear. 

Shall  cry,  Alack  !  They  come  ! 
rHng  the  fascines ; — ^tear  np  the  spikes ; 

And  forward,  one  and  all. 
Down,  down  with  all  their  train-baad  pikes, 

Down  with  their  mud-built  wall. 
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Quarter  ? — l^ovl  fall  yoinr  wlimiiig  noise, 

Te  recreant  spawn  of  fra.Tid  I 
TSo  quarter  1  THnk  on  Strafford,  toys. 

ISTo  quarter !  Tliink  on  Laud. 
"What  Ilo  !  The  crayen  slaves  r-etire. 

On !  Trample  tliem  to  m-ad, 
ITo  quarter !— Charge. — ^Ko  quarter  I— Kre. 

No  quarter !— Blood ! — ^Blood !— Blood  !— 

"WTiere  next?    In  soott  tliere  lacks  no  mtcli, 

Brave  lads,  to  tell  us  wh-erC:, 
Sure  London's  sons  be  passing  rich. 

Her  daughters  wondrous  fair : 
And  let  that  dastard  be  tlie  tlieme 

Of  many  a  board's  derision, 
•Who  qtiails  for  sermon,  cvlS^,  or  scream 
Of  any  svvieet  Precisian. 

Their  lean  divines,  of  solemn  brow, 

Sworn  foes  to  throne  and  steeple, 
From  an  unwonted  pulpit  xiow 

Shall  edify  the  people  : 
Till  the  tir'd  hangman,  in  despan% 

Shall  cm^se  his  blunted  sliears, 
And  vainly  pinch,  and  scrape,  and  tear, 

Around  their  leathern  ears. 

We'll  hang,  above  his  owrt  Guildhall, 

The  city's  grave  Recorder, 
And  on  the  den  of  thieves  we  11  faU. 

Though  Pym  should  speak  to  order. 
JSte  Ct-haired  gaoag  shall  try 

To  cheat  our  martial  law  ;  ^ 
In  vain  shall  Lenthall  ^-^^f^^l'"^ 

That  strangers  must  withdraw. 

Of  bench  and  woolsack,  tul.  and  chair, 

We'E  build  a  glorious  P^^^ 
And  tons  of  rebel  parchment  there 

Shall  crackle  in  ^^^J^'^l'-^  w  ^owl, 
WithtbemshaUperxst,  ct^^^^  ^ 

Petition,  psalm,  and  libel. 
The  Colonel's  canting  ^^f^^JJ^' 
The  Chaplain's  dog-ear  d  bible. 
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We'll  treocl  a  inouHure  ri)uncl  the  blaze 

Whoro  EnglaiKra  inrnt  expires, 
And  lead  alonj^  tho  dunce's  maze 

Tho  beauties  of  the  friars : 
Then  smiles  in  every  face  shall  shino, 

And  joy  in  <»v<*ry  sotiL 
Bring  fortli,  brin^'  fodh  the  oldest  wine. 

And  erown  iln^  largest  bowl. 

And  as  with  nod  and  lanji^h  yij  sip 

The  goblet's  rieh  <'arn;ition, 
WhoHt*  bursting  bubbles  seem  to  tip 

The  wink  of  invitation  ; 
Drink  to  t  luist*  nunjes, — those  glorious  names, — 

Those  names  no  tiuH»  shall  sever, — 
I)rinl%  in  a  druugld  us  deep  as  Thames, 

Our  Church  anil  King  for  ever  I 
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SEEMON  IN  A  CHURCHYARD.  (1825.) 


Let  pious  Damon  take  Ms  seat, 

WitL.  mincing  step,  and  langmd  smile. 
And  scatter  from  Ms  'kercMef  sweet, 

Satsean  odours  o'er  tlie  aisle  ; 
Aad  spread  Ms  little  jewelled  hand. 

And  smile  ronnd  all  the  parish  beauties. 
And  pat  Ms  curls,  and  smooth  Ms  band. 

Meet  prelude  to  his  saintly  duties. 

Let  the  thronged  audience  press  and  stare. 

Let  stifled  maidens  ply  the  fan. 
Admire  Ms  doctrines  and  Ms  hair. 

And  whisper  "  What  a  good  young  man  !  " 
While  he  explains  what  seems  most  clear, 

So  clearly  that  it  seems  perplexed, 
rU  stay,  and  read  my  sermon  here ; 

And  skulls,  and  bones,  shall  be  the  text. 

Art  thou  the  jilted  dupe  of  fame  9 

Dost  thou  with  jealous  anger  pine 
Whene'er  she  sounds  some  other  name, 

With  fonder  emphasis  than  thine  ? 
To  thee  I  preach ;  draw  near ;  attend ! 

Look  on  these  bones,  thou  fool,  and  see 
Where  all  her  scorns  and  favours  end. 

What  Byron  is,  and  thou  must  be. 

Dost  thou  revere,  or  praise,  or  trust 

Some  clod  like  those  that  here  we  spurn ; 
Some  thing  that  sprang  like  thee  from  dust. 

And  shall  like  thee  to  dust  return? 
Dost  thou  rate  statesmen,  heroes,  wits, 

At  one  sear  leaf  or  wandering  feather  ? 
Behold  the  black,  damp,  narrow  pits. 

Where  they  and  thou  must  lie  together. 


Pont  thou  IxTHMiili  ihv  muih  or  frown 

Of  mnnv  vain  AVi.iajjn  1>ontl  ihy  kn<>oP 
H<w  U\h'  ihy  niwju],  mu\  franipit*  <Wu 

Thiii^^^H  iluif  wiTi'  foirp  us  fjiir  us  sho. 
Urn*  r»v<»  of  her       tliotiHUiul  f^^nicrs, 

BoHfMii,  mul  and  eyo,  and  chin, 
Whihs  ;iM  in  nrurn,  tho  llfHlih»«s  fmvH 

Of  HjiniillonH  ;inil  \V;iM.»Mravrs  ^rin, 

WhatrN'V  thy  hmavH  or  thy  piiuH, 

What^iVr  thy  projoctn  or  thy  ihiVH, 
\Vhuti»Vr  tho  ji?yH,  whn^o'i^r  tht^  pains, 

That  im»ni|»t  thy  Imhy  huuIvh  and 
i'onu*  to  niv  Ht'hool,  ami  tlinu  shult  loarn, 

In  um^  lihort  htmr  <»f  jda<'itl  thoutchi, 
A  Ui,  tnon^  dri'js  nniri'  Htt*rn, 

Than  I'vrr  Zi'no'j*  ju»rt'h  halh  tanj^^ht* 

Th«'  pltits  and  ivniii  uf  iUim^  i\m\  pn^ss 

To  an/A'  nn  titlo,'^^  uralth,  t»r  jK>wt*i', 
Shall  ^»•»'nl  t**  th«'o  n  pnni»  of  fht»HN, 

l^rvini  ti  to  j»a**,4  a  («'difniH  hf»tn\ 
What  nintt««rH  it  to  him  who  ii^htn 

For  nhoWH  «*f  ttnsul>.'^1antial  ^'o»xl, 
Whi'thiT  hiH  KinjifH,  nnd  iiuiH'nn,  and  Kniglxta, 

Ih'  i\uu\r,n  of  Wvnli^  i»r  Uiinj^^t  tif  wood? 

Wf»  I  h«M'K»  and  tako  ;  oxult  and  fr«'t ; 

Chir  jdan^H  t*xt«*nd»  our  paKNinnrt  risi% 
Till  in  i»nr  ardonr  \vi«  l»avt 

H<»>v  \Vi«rthh'f»M  XH  th»*  vii'tor'H  prizi*. 
Smiiu  fmh'H  th«»  fijM'll,  wi»t*n  <"onu«H  tht*  idylit: 

Say  wilt  it  nui  In*  ihi-n  th«*  muu\ 
\\  1>      r  wo  jduy<  d  thi'  hhi«'k  or  whit*s 

Wh<'th«  r  wo  iMjti  nr  w^n  tho  ^ana*? 

thmt  thuit  ajunn^^  th<'H<+  hillnrkn  Htmj, 

f)*i»r  i*i>$n»'  doar  idtdV  tunih  to  naian? 
Know  that  tl*y  hwit  if<  «in  thr  tday 

OfhfMtrt^i  tiiu'v  wi«'<t  h»«ti  an  thy  own* 
Hiiw  many  a  fiith<*r*H  anxioun  j<rh<»nu»H, 

How  many  ntpiumm  thoUjijhtH  of  lovers, 
Htiw  nmny  a  ntoth«'r*H  idiorinhi'd  dminis, 
Tlio      lUn:'!  tutf  U  i\nv  thee  covera  1 
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Here  for  tlie  living,  and  the  dead. 

The  weepers  and  the  friends  they  weep. 
Hath  "beexx  ordained  the  same  cold  bed. 

The  same  dark  night,  the  same  long  sleep 
Why  sho-uldest  thou  writhe,  and  sob,  and  rave 

O'er  tliose,  with  whom  thon  soon  must  be  ? 
Death  liis  own  sting  shall  cure — ^the  grave 

ShaU  vanquish  its  own  victory. 

Here  leaxii  that  aU  the  griefs  and  joys, 

Whiclx  now  torment,  which  now  beguile. 
Are  children's  hurts,  and  children's  toys. 

Scarce  worthy  of  one  bitter  smile. 
Here  learn  that  pulpit,  throne,  and  press, 

Sword^  sceptre,  lyre,  alike  are  frail. 
That  science  is  a  blind  man's  guess. 

And  BCistory  a  nurse's  tale. 

Here  learn  that  glory  and  disgrace, 

"Wisdona  and  foUy,  pass  away. 
That  mirtli  hath  its  appointed  space^ 

That  sorrow  is  but  for  a  day ; 
That  all  we  love,  and  all  we  hate, 

That  all  we  hope,  and  all  we  fear. 
Each  mood  of  mind,  each  turn  of  fate, 

Must  end  ia  dust  and  silence  here. 
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TIUKSLATION  FROM  A-  V.  ARNAULT. 
FahUs:  Livro  v.,  FaUc  16.  (1826.) 


Thou  pm^r  leaf,  so  rout  and  frail, 
Sport  of  <'V('rj  wanton  jjcahs 
WIhmuhn  and  whither,  (l<mt  thou  fly, 
Throujjfh  Urn  hhnk  auttunnal  «ky? 
On  a  nohle  xnik  T  i^Tvs\\ 
( Jrorn,  luul  broutl,  Hiul  fair  to  viow ; 
Bui  thv,  Monarch  (»f  tho  ahado 
lly  ihv  iomymt  hnv  wan  laid. 
From  thai  t  imc,  1  wandor  o\t 
Wo(k1,  nn<l  valU'}\  liill,  and  moor, 
Whori»»m'*fr  the  wind  i«  Mowiug, 
Nothlnff  raring,  nothing  knowing  i 
Tluth«?r  go  1,  whithe^r 
Glory's  laurel,  Beauty ros^^. 
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 ^De  ta  tige  detach^e, 

Pauvre  feuille  dessech^e, 
Oii  vas-tn  ? — Je  n'en  sais  rien. 
L'orage  a  frappe  le  cMne 
Qui  seul  ^tait  moii  soutien. 
De  son  inconstante  lialeme, 
Le  zephyr  ou  raquilon 
Depiiis  ce  jour  me  promene 
De  la  foret  a  la  plaine, 
De  la  montagne  an  vallon. 
Je  vais  ou  le  vent  me  m&ne, 
Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'eflErayer, 
Je  vais  ou  va  toute  ctose, 
Ou  va  la  feuille  de  rose 
Et  la  feuille  de  laurier. 


VOL.  vni. 
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DIES  IRM,  (1826.) 


On  that  great,  tliat  awful  day. 
This  vain  world  shall  pass  away. 
Thus  the  sibyl  sang  of  old, 
Thus  hath  Holy  David  told. 
There  shall  be  a  deadly  fear 
When  the  Avenger  shall  ai>pear. 
And  unveiled  before  his  eye 
AH  the  works  of  man  shall  lie. 
Hark !  to  the  great  trumpet's  tones 
Pealing  o'er  the  place  of  bones : 
Hark !  it  waketh  from  their  bed 
All  the  nations  of  the  dead, — 
In  a  countless  throng  to  meet, 
At  the  eternal  judgment  seat. 
Natnre  sickens  with  dismay, 
Death  may  not  retain  his  prey ; 
And  before  the  Maker  stand 
AH  the  creatures  of  his  hand. 
The  great  book  shall  be  unfurled, 
Whereby  God  shall  judge  the  world : 
What  was  distant  shall  be  near, 
What  was  hidden  shall  be  clear. 
To  what  shelter  shall  I  fly  ? 
To  what  guardian  shall  I  cry  ? 
Oh,  in  that  destroying  hour. 
Source  of  goodness,  Source  of  power. 
Show  thou,  of  thine  own  free  grace, 
Help  unto  a  helpless  race. 
Though  I  plead  not  at  thy  throne 
Aught  that  I  for  thee  have  done, 
Do  not  thou  unmindful  be. 
Of  what  thou  hast  borne  for  me : 
Of  the  wandering,  of  the  scorn, 
Of  the  scourge,  and  of  the  thorn. 
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Jesusy  hast  thou  borne  tie  pain. 
And  iLatt  aU  "been  borne  in  Tain  ? 
Shall  thy  vengeance  smite  the  head 
I'or  whose  ransom  thou  hast  bled  9 
Thou,  whose  dying  blessing  gave 
Glory  to  a  guilty  slave  : 
Thou,  who  from  the  crew  xmclean 
Did'st  release  the  Magdalene : 
Shall  not  mercy  vast  and  free, 
Evermore  be  found  in  thee? 
leather,  tm-n  on  me  thine  eyes. 
See  my  blushes,  hear  my  cries ; 
Faint  though  be  the  cries  I  make. 
Save  me,  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 
Prom  the  worm,  and  from  the  fire. 
Prom  the  torments  of  thine  ire. 
Fold  me  with  the  sheep  that  stand 
Pure  and  safe  at  thy  right  hand. 
Hear  thy  guilty  child  implore  thee, 
Eolling  in  the  dust  before  thee. 
,  Oh  the  hoiTors  of  that  day ! 
When  this  frame  of  siofal  clay. 
Starting  from  its  burial  place. 
Must  behold  thee  face  to  face. 
Hear  and  pity,  hear  and  aid. 
Spare  the  creatures  thou  hast  made. 
Mercy,  mercy,  save,  forgive, 
Oh,  who  shall  look  on  thee  and  live? 


o  o  ii 
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THE  MAREIAGE  OF  TIEZAH  AND  AHIRAD.  (1827.) 

GENESIS  VI.  3. 


It  is  tlie  dead  of  niglit : 
Tet  more  tlian  noonday  liglit 
Beams  far  and  wide  from  many  a  g-oigeons  liall. 
XJimumbered  liariDs  are  tinkling, 
Unnnmlbered  lamps  are  twinklings 
In  tlio  great  city  of  the  fourfold  wall. 
By  the  brazen  castle's  moat. 
The  sentry  hmns  a  livelier  note. 
The  ship-boy  channts  a  shriller  lay 
From  the  galleys  in  the  hay. 
Shout,  and  laugh,  and  hurrying  feet 
Sound  from  mart  a-nd  square  and  street, 
From  the  breezy  laurel  shades, 
From  the  granite  colonnades. 
From  tlie  golden  statue's  base, 
From  the  stately  market-place. 
Where,  upreared  by  captive  hands, 
The  great  Tower  of  Triumph  stands, 
All  its  pillars  in  a  blaze 
With  the  many-coloured  rays. 
Which  lanthonis  of  ten  thousand  dyes 
Shed  on  ten  thousand  panoplies. 

But  closest  is  the  throng. 

And  loudest  is  the  soncr. 
In  that  sweet  garden  by  the  river's  side, 

The  abyss  of  myrtle  bowers, 

The  wilderness  of  flowers, 
Where  Cain  hath  built  the  palace  of  his  pride. 

SucIl  palace  ne'er  shall  be  again 

Among  the  dwindling  race  of  men. 
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FroiA  all  its  threescore  gates  the  light 

Of  gold  and  steel  afax  was  thrown ; 
Two  hundred  cubits  rose  in  height 

The  outer  wall  of  polished  stone. 

On  the  top  was  ample  space 

For  a  gallant  chariot  race. 

Near  either  parapet  a  bed 

Of  the  richest  mould  was  spread, 
Where  amidst  flowers  of  every  scent  and  hue 
Eich  •  orange  trees,  and  palms,  and  giant  cedars  grew. 

In  the  mansion's  public  court 

Ail  is  revel,  song,  and  sport ; 
For  there,  till  mom  shall  tint  the  east, 
Menials  and  guards  prolong  the  feast. 
The  boards  with  painted  vessels  shine ; 
The  marble  cisterns  foam  with  wine. 
A  hundred  dancing  girls  are  there 
With  zoneless  waists  and  streaming  hair ; 
And  countless  eyes  with  ardour  gaze, 

And  countless  hands  the  measure  beat, 
Ab  mix  and  part  in  amorous  maze 

Those  floating  arms  and  bounding  feet. 
But  none  of  all  the  race  of  Cain, 

Save  those  whom  he  hath  deigned  to  grace 
With  yellow  robe  and  sapphire  chain. 

May  pass  beyond  that  outer  space. 

For  now  within  the  painted  hall 

The  Firstborn  keeps  high  festival. 
Before  the  glittering  valves  all  night 

Their  post  the  chosen  captains  hold, 
Above  the  portal's  stately  height 

The  legend  flames  in  lamps  of  gold : 
"  In  life  united  and  in  death 

"  May  Tirzah  and  Aliirad  be, 
"  The  bravest  he  of  aU  the  sons  of  Seth, 

"  Of  aU  the  house  of  Cain  the  loveliest  she.^' 

Through  aU  the  climates  of  the  earth 
This  night  is  given  to  festal  mirth. 
The  long  continued  war  is  ended. 
The  long  divided  lines  are  blended- 
Ahirad's  bow  shall  now  no  more 
Make  fat  the  wolves  with  kindred  gore. 
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The  vultures  shall  expect  in  vain. 
Their  banquet  from  the  sword  of  Cain, 
Without  a  guard  the  herds  and  jaocks 
Along  the  frontier  moors  and  rocks 

From  eve  to  mom  may  roam ; 
Nor  shriek,  nor  shout,  nor  reddened  sky, 
Shall  warn  the  startled  hind  to  fly 

From  his  beloved  home. 
Nor  to  the  pier  shall  burghers  crowd 

With  straining  necks  and  faces  pale, 
And  think  that  in  each  flitting  cloud 

They  see  a  hostile  sail. 
The  peasant  without  fear  shall  guide 
Down  smooth  canal  or  river  wide 

His  painted  bark  of  cane, 
Fraught,  for  some  -proud  bazaar's  arcades, 
With  chestnuts  from  his  native  shades. 

And  wine,  and  milk,  and  grain. 
Search  round  the  peopled  globe  to-night, 

Explore  each  continent  and  isle, 
There  is  no  door  without  a  light, 

No  face  without  a  smile. 
The  noblest  chiefs  of  either  race, 

From  north  and  south,  from  west  and  east, 
Crowd  to  the  painted  hall  to  grace 
The  pomp  of  that  atoning  feast. 
With  widening  eyes  and  hibouring  bnuith 
Stand  the  fair-haired  sons  of  Seth, 
As  bursts  upon  their  dazzled  sight 
The  endless  avenue  of  light, 
The  bowers  of  tulip,  rose,  and  pahn. 
The  thousand  cressets  fed  with  balm, 
The  silken  vests,  the  boards  piled  high 
With  amber,  gold,  and  ivory. 
The  crystal  founts  whence  sparkling  flow 
The  richest  wines  o'er  beds  of  snow. 
The  walls  where  blaze  in  living  dyes 
The  king's  three  hundred  victories. 
The  heralds  point  the  fitting  seat 
To  every  guest  in  order  meet, 
And  place  the  highest  in  degree 
Nearest  th'  imperial  canopy- 
Beneath  its  broad  and  gorgeous  fold. 
With  naked  swords  and  shields  of  gold. 
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Stood  the  seven  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Nod. 
TJpon  an  ermine  carpet  lay 
iTwo  tiger  cubs  in  furious  play, 
Beneath  the  emerald  throne  where  sat  the  signed  of  Grod. 

Over  that  ample  forehead  vi^hite 

The  thousandth  year  returneth. 
Still  5  on  its  commanding  height, 
With  a  fierce  and  blood-red  light, 

The  fiery  token  burneth. 
Wheresoe'er  that  mystic  star 
Blazeth  in  the  van  of  war. 

Back  recoil  before  its  ray 
Shield  and  banner,  bow  and  spear. 

Maddened  horses  break  away 
Prom  the  trembling  charioteer. 
The  fear  of  that  stern  king  doth  lie 
On  all  that  live  beneath  the  sky ; 
AH  shrink  before  the  mark  of  his  despair. 
The  seal  of  that  great  cm'se  which  he  alone  can  bear. 

Bhizing  in  pearls  and  diamonds'  sheen, 

Tirzah,  the  young  Ahirad's  bride, 
Of  linmankind  the  destined  queen, 

SitH  by  her  great  forefather's  side. 
The  jetty  curls,  the  forehead  high. 

The  swanlike  neck,  the  eagle  face, 
The  glowing  clieek,  the  rich  dark  eye. 

Proclaim  her  of  the  elder  race. 
With  flowing  locks  of  auburn  hue, 
And  features  smooth  and  eye  of  blue. 

Timid  in  love  as  brave  in  arms. 
The  gentle  heir  of  Seth  askance 
Snatches  a  bashful,  ardenb  glance 

At  her  majestic  charms ; 
Blest  when  across  that  brow  high  musing  flashes 

A  deeper  tint  of  rose, 
Thrice  blest  when  from  beneath  the  silken  lashes 

Of  her  proud  eye  she  throws 
The  smile  of  blended  fondness  and  disdain 
Which  marks  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Cain. 

All  hearts  are  light  around  the  hall 
Save  his  wlio  is  the  lord  of  all. 
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The  painted  roofs,  the  attendant  train. 
The  lights,  the  banquet,  all  are  vain. 
He  sees  them  not.    His  fancy  strays 
To  other  scenes  and  other  days. 
A  cot  hy  a  lone  forest's  edge, 

A  fountain  mnrmxiring  throiijj^h  the  trees, 
A  garden  with  a  wild  flower  hedge, 

Whence  sounds  the  music  of  tlio  bees, 
A  little  flock  of  sheep  at  rest 
Upon  a  mountain's  swarthy  brea.st. 
On  his  rude  spade  he  seems  to  lea.!i 

Beside  the  well  remembered  stone, 
Rejoicing  o'er  the  promise  green 
Of  the  first  harvest  man  hath  sown. 
He  sees  his  mother's  tears ; 
His  father's  voice  lie  hoarn. 
Kind  as  when  first  it  praised  his  youthful  skill. 
An<J  soon  a  seraph-child, 
In  boyish  rapture  wild, 
With  a  light  crook  comes  bounding  from  the  hill, 
Kisses  his  hands,  and  strokes  his  face. 
And  nestles  close  in  his  embrace. 
In  his  adamantine  eye 
None  might  discern  his  agony ; 
But  they  who  had  grown  hoary  next  his  side, 

And  read  his  stern  dark  face  with  deepest  skill. 
Could  trace  strange  meanings  in  that  lip  of  pride, 
Which  for  one  moment  quivered  and  was  still. 
No  time  for  them  to  mark  or  him  to  feel 

Those  inward  stings ;  for  clarion,  flute,  and  lyre 
And  the  rich  voices  of  a  countless  quire, 
Burst  on  the  ear  in  one  triumphant  poal. 
In  breathless  transport  sits  the  ;idmii-in^r  throixg. 
As  sink  and  swell  the  notes  of  Jubal's  lofty  song. 

"  Sound  the  timbrel,  strike  the  lyre, 
Wake  the  trumpet's  blast  of  fire. 

Till  the  gilded  arches  ring. 
Empire,  victory,  and  fame, 
Be  ascribed  unto  the  name 

Of  our  father  and  our  king. 
Of  the  deeds  which  he  hath  done, 
Of  the  spoils  which  he  hath  won. 
Let  his  grateful  children  sing* 
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When  tlie  deadly  figlit  was  fouglit, 
Wlieii  the  great  revenge  was  wronglit, 
When  on  the  slaughtered  victims  lay 
The  minion  stiff  and  cold  as  they, 
Doomed  to  exile,  sealed  with  flame, 
From  the  west  the  wanderer  came. 
Six  score  years  and  six  he  strayed 
A  hunter  through  the  forest  shade. 
The  lion^s  shaggy  jaws  he  tore, 
To  earth  he  smote  the  foaming  boar, 
BLe  crushed  the  dragon's  fiery  crest. 
And  scaled  the  condor's  dizzy  nest ; 
Till  hardy  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Increased  around  his  woodland  lair. 
Then  his  victorious  bow  mistrung 
On  the  great  bison's  horn  he  hung. 
Giraffe  and  elk  he  left  to  hold 

The  wilderness  of  boughs  in  peace, 
And  trained  his  youth  to  pen  the  fold, 

To  press  the  cream  and  weave  the  fleece. 
As  shrunlr  the  streamlet  in  its  bed. 

As  black  and  scant  the  herbage  grew, 
O'er  endless  plains  his  flocks  he  led 

Still  to  new  brooks  and  pastures  new. 
So  strayed  he  till  the  white  pavilions 
Of  his  camp  were  told  by  millions, 
Till  his  children's  households  seven 
Were  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Then  he  bade  us  rove  no  more ; 

And  in  the  place  that  pleased  him  best, 
On  the  great  river's  fertile  shore; 

He  fixed  the  city  of  his  rest. 
He  taught  us  then  to  bind  the  sheaves, 

To  strain  the  palm's  delicious  milk, 
And  from  the  dark  green  mulberry  leaves 

To  cull  the  filmy  silk. 
Then  first  fi*om  straw-built  mansions  roamed 

O'er  flower-beds  trim  the  skilful  bees ; 
Then  first  the  purple  vrine  vats  foamed 

Axound  the  laughing  peasant's  knees  ; 
And  olive-yards,  and  orchards  green. 
O'er  all  the  hills  of  IsTod  were  seen. 

"  Of  our  father  and  our  king 
Let  his  grateful  children  siug. 
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Trom  Mm  our  race  its  being  draws, 

His  are  our  arts^  and  Lis  our  laws. 

Like  himself  te  bade  us  be, 

Proud,  and  brave,  and  fierce,  and  free. 

True,  tln'ougb  every  turn  of  fate. 

In  our  friendship  and  our  hate. 

Calm  to  watch,  yet  i)rompt  to  dare ; 

Quick  to  feel,  yet  firm  to  bear ; 

Only  timid,  only  weak. 

Before  sweet  woman's  eye  and  cheek. 

We  will  not  serve,  we  will  not  know, 

The  God  who  is  our  father's  foe. 

In  our  proud  cities  to  his  name 

No  temples  rise,  no  altars  fiame. 

Our  flocks  of  sheep,  our  groves  of  spice, 

To  him  afford  no  sacrifice. 

Enough  that  once  the  House  of  Cain 

Hath  courted  with  oblation  vain 

The  sullen  power  above. 
Henceforth  we  bear  the  yoke  no  more ; 
The  only  gods  whom  we  adore 

Are  glory,  vengeance,  love- 

"  Of  OUT  father  and  our  king 
Let  his  grateful  children  sing. 
Wliat  eye  of  living  thing  may  brook 
On  his  blazing  brow  to  look  ? 
"What  might  of  living  thing  may  stand 
Against  the  strength  of  his  right  hand  ? 
First  he  led  his  armies  forth 
Against  the  Mammoths  of  the  north, 
What  time  they  wa,sted  in  their  pride 
Pasture  and  vineyard  far  and  wide. 
Then  the  White  River's  icy  flood 
Was  thawed  with  fire  and  dyed  with  blood, 
And  heard  for  ma.ny  a  league  the  sound 
Of  the  pine  forests  blazing  round. 
And  the  death-howl  and  trampling  din 
Of  the  gigantic  herd  within. 
From  the  surging  sea  of  flame 
Forth  the  tortured  monsters  came ; 
As  of  breakers  on  the  shore 
Was  their  onset  and  their  roar ; 
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As  the  cedar-trees  of  God 
Stood  tlie  stately  ranks  of  Nod. 
One  long  night  and  one  short  day 
The  sword  "was  lifted  np  to  slay. 

Then  marched  the  JBrstbom  and  his  sons 
O'er  the  white  ashes  of  the  wood, 
And  connted  of  that  savage  brood 

Nine  times  nine  thousand  skeletons, 

"  On  the  snow  with  carnage  red 
The  wood  is  piled,  the  skins  are  spread. 
A  thousand  fires  illnme  the  sky ; 
Eonnd  each  a  hundred  warriors  lie. 
But,  long  ere  half  the  night  was  spent, 
Forth  thundered  from  the  golden  tent 

The  rousing  voice  of  Cain. 
A  thousand  trumps  in  answer  rang, 
And  fast  to  arms  the  warriors  sprang 

O'er  all  the  frozen  plain. 
A  herald  from  the  wealthy  bay 
Hath  come  vdfch  tidings  of  dismay. 
From  the  western  ocean's  coast 
Seth  hath  led  a  countless  host. 
And  vows  to  slay  with  fire  and  sword 
AH  who  call  not  on  the  Lord. 
His  archers  hold  the  moxmtain  forts ; 
His  light  armed  ships  blockade  the  ports  5 

His  horsemen  tread  the  harvest  down. 
On  twelve  proud  bridges  he  hath  passed 
The  river  dark  with  many  a  mast. 
And  pitched  his  mighty  eamp  at  last 
Before  the  imperial  town. 

"  On  the  south  and  on  the  west, 
Closely  was  the  city  prest. 
Before  us  lay  the  hostile  powers. 
The  breach  was  wide  between  the  towers* 
Pulse  and  meal  within  were  sold 
For  a  double  weight  of  gold. 
Our  mighty  father  hath  gone  forth 
Two  hundred  marches  to  the  north. 
Tet  in  that  extreme  of  ill 
We  stoutly  kept  his  city  still ; 
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And  swore  beneatli  liis  royal  "wall, 
Like  his  true  sons,  to  figlit  and  fall. 

Hart,  h.2bvky  to  gong  and  horn. 

Clarion,  and  fife,  and  drum, 

The  morn,  the  fortieth  morn, 

Mxd9!  for  the  great  assault  is  come. 

Between  the  camp  and  city  spreads 

A  waving  sea  of  helmed  heads. 

From  the  royal  car  of  Seth 

Was  hung  the  blood-red  flag  of  death : 

At  sight  of  that  thrice-hallowed  sign 

Wide  flew  at  once  each  banner's  fold ; 

The  captains  clashed  their  arms  of  gold ; 

The  war  cry  of  Elohim  rolled 

Far  down  their  endless  line. 

On  the  northern  hills  afar 

Pealed  an  answering  note  of  war. 

Soon  the  dust  in  whirlwinds  driven, 

Rushed  across  the  northern  heaven. 

Beneath  its  shroud  came  thick  and  loud 

The  tramp  as  of  a  countless  crowd  5 

And  at  intervals  were  seen 

Lance  and  hauberk  glancing  sheen ; 

And  at  intervals  were  heard 

Charger's  neigh  and  battle  word. 

"  Oh  what  a  rapturous  cry 
From  aU  the  city's  thousand  spires  arose, 

With  what  a  look  the  hollow  eye 
Of  the  lean  watchman  glared  upon  the  foes, 
With  what  a  yell  of  joy  the  mother  pressed 
The  moaning  baby  to  her  withered  breast, 
When  through  the  swarthy  cloud  that  veiled  the  plain 
Burst  on  his  children's  sight  the  flaming  brow  of  Cain  1' 

There  paused  perforce  that  noble  song  5 
For  from  all  the  joyous  throng, 
Burst  forth  a  rapturous  shout  which  drovmed 
Singer's  voice  and  trumpet's  sound. 
Thrice  that  stormy  clamour  fell. 
Thrice  rose  again  with  mightier  swell. 
The  last  and  loudest  roar  of  all 
Had  died  along  the  painted  wall. 
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The  crowd  was  hiislied ;  tie  minstrel  traia 

Prepared  to  strike  tlie  chords  again  ; 

When  on  each  ear  distinctly  smote 

A  low  and  wild  and  wailing  note. 

It  moans  again.    In  mute  amaze 

Menials,  and  guests,  and  harpers  gaze. 

They  look  above,  beneath,  around, 

No  shape  doth  own  that  monmfiil  sound. 

It  comes  not  from  the  tuneful  quire ; 
It  comes  not  from  the  feasting  peers 

There  is  no  tone  of  earthly  lyre 
So  soft,  so  sad,  so  fuU  of  tears. 

Then  a  strange  horror  came  on  all 

Who  sate  at  that  high  festival. 

The  far  famed  harp,  the  harp  of  gold. 

Dropped  from  Jubal's  trembHng  hold. 

Frantic  with  dismay  the  bride 

Clung  to  her  Ahirad's  side. 

And  the  corpse-like  hue  of  dread 

Ahirad's  haughty  face  o'erspread. 
Yet  not  even  in  that  agony  of  awe 

Did  the  young  leader  of  the  fair-haired  race 
Prom  Tirzah's  shuddering  grasp  his  hand  -withdraw 

Or  turn  his  eyes  from  Tirzah's  livid  face. 
The  tigers  to  their  lord  retreat, 
And  ci'ouch  and  whine  beneath  tis  feet. 

Prone  sink  to  earth  the  golden  shielded  seven. 
All  hearts  are  cowed  save  his  alone 
Who  sits  upon  the  emerald  throne ; 

l^or  he  hath  heard  Elohim  speak  from  beavem 
Still  thunders  in  his  ear  the  peal  j 
Still  blazes  on  his  front  the  seal : 
And  on  the  soul  of  the  proud  king 
No  terror  of  created  thing 
From  sky,  or  earth,  or  heU,  hatt  poTOr 
Since  that  unutterable  hour. 

He  rose  to  speak,  but  paused,  and  Ustening  stood, 
Not  daunted,  hut  in  sad  and  curious  mood. 

With  knitted  brow,  and  searchiug  eye  of  fire. 
A  deathlike  silence  sank  on  all  around. 
And  through  the  boundless  space  was  heard  no  sound, 

Sare  the  sofb  tones  of  that  mysterious  lyre. 
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Broken,  faint,  and  low, 

At  first  the  numbers  flow. 
Louder,  deeper,  quicker,  still 

Into  one  fierce  peal  tliey  swell. 
And  the  echoing  palace  fill 

With  a  strange  funereal  yell. 
A  voice  comes  forth.   But  what,  or  where  ? 
On  the  earth,  or  in  the  air  ? 
Like  the  midnight  winds  that  blow 
Eound  a  lone  cottage  in  the  snow. 
With  howling  swell  and  sighing  fall. 
It  wails  along  the  trophied  hall. 
In  such  a  wild  and  dreary  moan 

The  watches  of  the  Scrai>him 

Poured  out  all  night  their  plaintive  hymn 
Before  the  eternal  throne. 
Then,  when  from  many  a.  heavenly  eye 

Drops  as  of  earthly  pity  fell 
For  her  who  had  aspired  too  high, 

For  him  who  loved  too  well. 
When,  stunned  by  grief,  the  gentle  pair 
From  the  nuptial  garden  fail'. 
Linked  in  a  sorrowful  caress. 
Strayed  through  the  untrodden  wilderness ; 
And  close  behind  their  footsteps  came 
The  desolating  sword  of  flame, 
And  drooped  the  cedarcd  alley's  pride. 
And  fountains  shrank,  and  roses  died. 

"  Rejoice,  oh  Son  of  God,  rejoice," 

Sang  that  melancholy  voice, 
"  Eejoice,  the  maid  is  fair  to  see ; 

The  bower  is  decked  for  her  and  thee  5 

The  ivory  lamps  around  it  throw 

A  soft  and  pure  and  mellow  glow. 

Where'er  the  chastened  lustre  fiiUs 

On  roof  or  cornice,  floor  or  walls. 

Woven  of  pink  and  rose  appear 

Such  words  as  love  delights  to  hear. 

The  breath  of  myrrh,  the  lute's  soft  sound, 

Float  through  the  moonlight  galleries  round. 

O'er  beds  of  violet  and  through  groves  of  spice, 
Lead  thy  proud  bride  into  the  nuptial  bower  ^ 

For  thou  hast  bought  her  with  a  fearful  price, 
Ajid  she  hath  dowered  thee  with  a  fearful  dow( 
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The  price  is  life.    Tlie  dower  is  death. 

Acc-oxsed  loss  !    Accursed  gain ! 
For  her  thou  givest  the  blessedness  of  Seth, 

And  to  thine  arms  she  brings  the  cnrse  of  Cain, 
Round  the  dart  curtains  of  the  fiery  throne 

Pauses  awhile  the  Yoice  of  sacred  song : 
From  all  the  angelic  ranks  goes  forth  a  groan, 
^  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long  ? ' 
The  still  small  voice  makes  answer,  '  Wait  and  see, 
Oh  sons  of  glory,  what  the  end  shall  be.' 

"  But,  in  the  outer  darkness  of  the  place 
Where  God  hath  shown  his  power  without  his  grace, 
Is  laughter  and  the  sound  of  glad^  acclaim, 
Loud  as  when,  on  wings  of  fire. 
Fulfilled  of  his  malign  desire, 
From  Paradise  the  conquering  serpent  came. 
The  giant  ruler  of  the  morning  star 
From  off  his  fiery  bed 
Lifts  high  his  stately  head, 
Which  Michael's  sword  hath  marked  with  many  a  scar. 
At  his  Yoice  the  pit  of  hell 
Answers  with  a  joyous  yell, 
And  flings  her  dusky  portals  wide 
For  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

"  But  louder  still  shall  be  the  din 
In  the  haUs  of  Death  and  Sin, 
"When  the  fuH  measure  runneth  o'er. 
When  mercy  can  endure  no  more. 
When  he  who  vainly  proffers  grace. 
Comes  ui  his  fury  to  deface 

The  fair  creation  of  his  hand ; 
When  from  the  heaven  streams  down  amain 
For  forty  days  the  sheeted  rain ; 
And  from  his  ancient  barriers  free. 
With  a  deafening  roar  the  sea 

Comes  foaming  up  the  land. 
Mother,  cast  thy  babe  aside  : 
Bridegroom,  quit  thy  virgin  bride : 
Brother,  pass  thy  brother  by : 
'Tis  for  life,  for  life,  ye  fly. 
Along  the  drear  horizon  raves 
The  swifb  advancing  line  of  waves. 
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On  :  on  :  their  frotliy  crests  api)ear 

Each,  moment  nearer  and  more  near. 

Urge  the  dromedary's  speed ; 

Spur  to  death  the  reeling  steed  5 

If  perchance  ye  yet  may  gain 

The  mountains  that  o'erhang  the  plain. 

"  Oh  thou  hanghty  land  of  ISTod, 
Hear  the  sentence  of  thy  God. 
Thou  hast  said  '  Of  all  the  hills 
Whence,  after  autumn  rains,  the  rills 

In  silver  trickle  down. 
The  fairest  is  that  mountain  white 
Which  intercepts  the  morning  light 

From  Cain's  impc'vial  town. 
On  its  first  and  gentlest  swell 
Are  pleasant  halls  wherti  nobles  dwell ; 
And  marble  porticoes  arc  scon 
Peeping  through  terraced  gardens  green. 
Above  are  olives,  palms,  and  vines ; 
And  higher  yet  the  darlc-blvui  pincis ; 
And  highest  on  the  suniuiit  shines 

The  crest  of  everlasting  ic»c\ 
Hero  let  the  God  of  Abel  own 
That  human  art  hath  wondiM's  sliovvn 

Beyond  his  l)oasted  paradise.' 

Therefore  on  that  proud  momitaiif  s  crown 

Thy  few  surviving  sons  and  datighters 
Shall  see  their  latest  sun  go  down 

Upon  a  bomidless  waste  of  waters. 
None  salutes  a.nd  none  replies ; 

None  heaves  a  groan  or  breatlu'S  a  i)rayer ; 
They  crouch  on  earth  with  tciirlcHS  eyes, 

And  clenched  ha-nds,  and  bristling  hair. 
The  rain  pours  on  :  no  sta.v  illuiues 

The  blackness  of  the  roaring  sky. 
And  each  successive  billow  bo(.)iii« 

Nigher  still  and  still  more  3iigh. 
And  now  iipon.  the  howling  blivst 
The  wreaths  of  spray  come  thi(?k  and  fast ; 
And  a  great  billow  by  the  tempest  cui^led 

Palls  with  a  thundering  crawU;  and  all  is  o'er. 
And  what  is  left  of  all  this  glorious  world  P 

A  sky  without  a  beam,  a  sea.  wiihout  a  shore. 
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Oil  thou  fair  land,  wliere  from  their  starry  home 
Cherub  and  seraph  oft  delight  to  roam, 
Thou  city  of  the  thousand  towers. 

Thou  palace  of  the  golden  stairs. 
Ye  gardens  of  perennial  flowers, 

Te  moated  gates,  ye  breezy  squares ; 
Ye  parks  amidst  whose  branches  high 
Oft  peers  the  squirrel's  sparHing  eye ; 
Te  vineyards,  in  whose  trellised  shade 
Pipes  many  a  youth  to  many  a  maid ; 
Ye  ports  where  rides  the  gallant  ship ; 

Te  marts  where  wealthy  burghers  meet  5 
Te  dark  green  lanes  which  know  the  trip 

Of  woman's  conscious  feet ; 
Te  grassy  meads  where,  when  the  day  is  done. 

The  shepherd  pens  his  fold ; 
Te  pnrple  moors  on  which  the  setting  sun 

Leaves  a  rich  fringe  of  gold ; 
Te  wintry  deserts  where  the  larches  grow ; 
Te  mountains  on  whose  everlasting  snow 

No  human  foot  hath  trod ; 

Many  a  fathom  shaU  ye  sleep 

Beneath  the  grey  and  endless  deep. 
In  the  great  day  of  the  revenge  of  God.^' 
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THE 

COTJNTKY  OLEEGYMAN^S  TBIP  TO  OAMBRIDaE. 
An  Election  Ballad.  (1827.) 


As  I  sate  down  to  breakfast  in  state, 
At  my  living  of  Tith.ing-cum-Boring', 

With.  Betty  beside  me  to  wait;, 

Came  a  rap  that  almost  beat  the  door  in. 

I  laid  down  my  basin  of  tea. 
And  Betty  ceased  spreading  the  toast, 
"As  sure  as  a  gnn,  sir,"  said  slie, 

"  That  mnst  be  the  knock  of  the  post." 

A  letter — and  free — bring  it  hero — 

I  have  no  correspondent  who  franks. 
No  !  yes  !  Can  it  be  ?   Why,  my  dcM-r, 

'Tis  onr  glorious,  our  Protestant  Bankes. 
"  Dear  sir,  as  I  know  yon  desire 

That  the  Church  should  receive  due  protection, 
t  humbly  presume  to  require 

Your  aid  at  the  Cambridge  election. 

"  It  has  lately  been  brought  to  my  knowledge. 

That  the  Ministers  fully  design 
To  suppress  each  cathedral  and  college, 

And  eject  every  learned  divine. 
To  assist  this  detestable  scheme 

Three  nuncios  from  Eome  are  come  over ; 
They  left  Calais  on  Monday  by  steam. 

And  landed  to  dinner  at  Dover. 
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"An  army  of  grim  Cordeliers, 

Well  furnislied  witt  relics  and  vermin, 
Will  follow,  Lord  Westmoreland  fears. 

To  effect  what  tlieir  chiefs  may  determine. 
Lollard's  bower,  good  authorities  say, 

Is  again  fitting  np  for  a  prison ; 
And  a  wood-merchant  told  me  to-day 

'Tis  a  wonder  how  faggots  have  risen, 

"  The  finance  scheme  of  Canning  contains 

A  new  Easter-offering  tax ; 
And  he  means  to  devote  all  the  gains 

To  a  bounty  on  thnmb-screws  and  racks. 
Yonr  living,  so  neat  and  compact — 

Pray,  don't  let  the  news  give  you  pain  1 — 
Is  promised,  I  know  for  a  fact, 

To  an  olive-faced  Padre  from  Spain." 

I  read,  and  I  felt  my  heart  bleed, 

Sore  wounded  with  horror  and  pity  3 
So  I  flew,  with  all  possible  speed. 

To  our  Protestant  champion's  committee. 
True  gentlemen,  land  and  well-bred ! 

No  fleeiing !  no  distance  !  no  scorn  ! 
They  asked  after  my  wife  who  is  dead. 

And  my  children  who  never  were  bom. 

They  then,  like  high-principled  Tories, 

Called  our  Sovereign  unjust  and  unsteady, 
And  iissailed  him  with  scandalous  stories, 

Till  the  coach  for  the  voters  was  ready. 
That  coach  might  be  well  called  a  casket 

Of  learning  and  brotherly  love  : 
There  were  parsons  in  boot  and  in.  basket ; 

There  were  parsons  below  and  above. 

There  were  Sneaker  and  Griper,  a  pair 

Who  stick  to  Lord  Mulesby  like  leeches  5 
A  smug  chaplain  of  plausible  air. 

Who  writes  my  Lord  Goslingham's  speeches- 
Dr.  Buzz,  who  alone  is  a  host. 

Who,  with  arguments  weighty  as  lead, 
Proves  six  times  a  week  in  the  Post 

That  flesh  somehow  difiers  from  bread. 
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Dr.  Nimrodj  whose  orthodox  toes 

Are  seldom  withdrawn  from  the  stirrup ; 
Dr.  Humdrum,  whose  eloquence  flows. 

Like  droppings  of  sweet  poppy  syrup ; 
Dr.  Eosygill  puffing  and  fanning, 

And  wiping  away  perspiration  5 
Dr.  Humihug,  who  proved  Mr.  Canning 

The  beast  in  St.  John's  Eevelation, 

A  layman  can  scarce  form  a  notion 

Of  our  wonderful  talk  on  the  road ; 
Of  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  devotion, 

Which  almost  each  syllable  showed : 
Why  divided  allegiance  agrees 

So  ill  "with  our  free  constitution ; 
How  Catholics  swear  as  they  please. 

In  hope  of  the  priest's  absohition; 

How  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  bartered 

His  faith  for  a  legate's  commission ; 
How  Lyndhurst,  afraid  to  be  martp'd. 

Had  stooped  to  a  base  coalition ; 
How  Papists  are  cased  from  compassion 

By  bigotry,  stronger  than  steel; 
How  burning  would  soon  come  in  fashion, 

And  how  very  bad  it  must  feel. 

We  were  all  so  much  touched  and  excited 

By  a  subject  so  direly  sublime. 
That  the  rules  of  politeness  were  slighted, 

And  we  all  of  us  talked  at  a  time ; 
And  in  tones,  which  each  moment  grew  louder, 

Told  how  we  should  dress  for  the  show, 
And  where  we  should  fasten  the  powder, 

And  if  we  should  bellow  or  no. 

Thus  from  subject  to  subject  we  ran, 

And  the  journey  passed  pleasantly  o'er. 
Till  at  last  Dr.  Humdrum  began  5 

From  that  time  I  remember  no  more. 
At  Ware  he  commenced  his  prelection, 

In  the  dullest  of  clerical  drones  5 
And  when  next  I  regained  recollection 

We  were  rumbling  o'er  Trumpington  stones. 
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0  STAT,  Madoima !  stay ; 

'Tis  not  the  dawn  of  day 
That  marts  tlie  sides  -with,  yonder  opal  streak : 

The  stars  in  silence  siine ; 

Then  press  thy  lips  to  mine. 
And  rest  upon  my  neck  thy  fervid  cheek. 

0  sleep,  Madonna !  sleep ; 

Leave  me  to  watch  and  weep 
O'er  the  sad  memory  of  departed  joys, 

O'er  hope's  extinguished  beam, 

O'er  fancy's  vanished  dream, 
O'er  aU  that  nature  gives  and  man  destroys. 

0  wake.  Madonna !  wake ; 

Even  now  the  purple  lake 
Is  dappled  o'er  with  amber  flakes  of  light ; 

A  glow  is  on  the  hill ; 

And  every  trickling  riU 
In  golden  threads  leaps  down  from  yonder  h€ 

0  fly,  Madonna !  fly, 

Lest  day  and  envy  spy 
What  only  love  and  night  may  safely  know : 

Fly,  and  tread  softly,  dear ! 

Lest  those  who  hate  us  hear 
The  sounds  of  thy  Hght  footsteps  as  they  go. 
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THE  DELIVEEANOE  OE  VIEITOA. 
Translated  peom  Vincenzio.  da  Eilioaia. 
{FuhlisIiGd  in  the  "  Winter's  Wreath/''  Liverpool^  1828.) 


"  Le  cordo  d'oro  eletto,"  &c. 

The  clior.dS;,  the  sacred  chords  of  gold, 

Strike,  oh  Muse,  in  meastire  bold ; 
Aiid  frame  a  sparkling  meath  of  joyous  songs 
For  that  great  God  to  whom  revenge  belongs. 

"Who  shall  resist  his  might, 

Who  marshals  for  the  fight 
Earthquake  and  thunder,  hunicane  and  flame  ? 

He  smote  the  haughty  race 

Of  unbelieving  Thrace, 
And  turned  their  rage  to  fear,  their  pride  to  shame. 

He  looked  in  wrath  from  high, 
TJpon  their  vast  array ; 

And,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

Tambour,  and  trump,  and  battle-cry, 

And  steeds,  and  turbaned  infantry. 
Passed  like  a  dream  away. 
Such  power  defends  the  mansions  of  the  just : 

But,  like  a  city  without  walls, 

The  grandeur  of  the  mortal  falls 
"Who  glories  in  his  strength,  and  makes  not  God  his  trust. 

The  proud  blasphemers  thought  all  earth  their  own ; 
They  deemed  that  soon  the  whirlwind  of  their  ire 
Would  sweep  down  tower  and  palace,  dome  and  spire, 
The  Christian  altars  and  the  Augustan  throne. 
And  soon,  they  cried,  shall  Austiia  bow 
To  the  dust  her  lofty  brow. 
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The  princedoms  of  Almayne 

Sliall  wear  tlie  Phrygian  chain ; 
In  humbler  waves  shall  vassal  Tiber  roU  5 

And  Eome,  a  slave  forlorn. 

Her  lanreUed  tresses  shorn, 
Shall  feel  our  iron  in  her  inmost  soul. 

Who  shall  bid  the  torrent  stay '? 

Who  shall  bar  the  lightning's  way  ? 

Who  arrest  the  advancing  van 

Of  the  fiery  Ottoman  ? 

As  the  cnrlihg  smoke  wreaths  fly 
When  fresh  breezes  clear  the  sky. 
Passed  away  each  swelling  boast 
Of  the  misbelieving  host. 
Prom  the  Hebrus  rolling  far 
Came  the  murky  clond  of  war, 
And  in  shower  and  tempest  dread 
Bnrst  on  Austria's  fenceless  head. 
But  not  for  vaunt  or  threat 
Didst  Thou,  oh  Lord,  forget 
The  flock  so  dearly  bought,  and  loved  so  well. 
Even  in  the  very  hour 
Of  guilty  pride  and  power 
Full  on  the  circumcised  Thy  vengeance  fell. 
Then  the  fields  were  heaped  with  dead. 
Then  the  streams  with  gore  were  red. 
And  every  bird  of  prey,  and  every  beast, 
Prom  wood  and  cavern  thronged  to  Thy  great  feast. 

What  terror  seized  the  fiends  obscene  of  Nile  ! 
How  wUdly,  in  his  place  of  doom  beneath, 
Arabia's  lying  prophet  gnashed  his  teeth, 
And  cursed  his  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  guile ! 
When,  at  the  bidding  of  Thy  sovereign  might, 

Plew  on  their  destined  path 

Thy  messengers  of  wrath, 
Riding  on  storms  and  wrapped  in  deepest  night. 

The  PhtHan  mountaias  saw, 

And  quaked  with  mystic  awe  : 
The  proud  Sultana  of  the  Straights  bowed  down 
Her  jewelled  neck  and  her  embattled  crown. 

The  miscreants,  as  they  raised  their  eyes 

Glaring  defiance  on  Thy  skies. 
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Saw  adverse  winds  and  clouds  display 

The  terrors  of  their  hlact  array ; — 

Saw  each  portentous  star 
Whose  fiery  aspect  turned  of  yore  to  flight 
The  iron  chariots  of  the  Canaanite 

Gird  its  bright  harness  for  a  deadlier  war- 
Beneath  Thy  withering  look 

Their  limbs  with  palsy  shook ; 
Scattered  on  earth  the  crescent  banners  lay ; 

Trembled  with  panic  fear 

Sabre  and  targe  and  spear. 
Through  the  proud  armies  of  the  rising  day. 

Faint  was  each  heart,  unnerved  each  hand ; 

And,  if  they  strove  to  charge  or  stand, 
Their  eiBEbrts  were  as  vahi 

As  his  who,  scared  in  feverish  sleep 

By  evil  dreams,  essays  to  leap. 
Then  backward  falls  again. 

With  a  crash  of  wild  dismay, 

Their  ten  thousand  ranks  gave  way ; 

Fast  they  broke,  and  fast  they  fled ; 

-Trampled,  mangled,  dying,  dead. 

Horse  and  horseman  mingled  lay ; 

Till  the  mountains  of  the  slain 

Raised  the  valleys  to  the  plain. 
Be  all  the  glory  to  Thy  name  divine ! 
The  swords  were  ours ;  the  arm,  0  Lord,  was  Thine. 

Therefore  to  Thee,  beneath  whose  footstool  wait 
The  powers  which  erring  man  calls  Chance  and  Fate, 

To  Thee  who  hast  laid  low 

The  pride  of  Europe's  foe. 
And  taught  Byzantium's  sullen  lords  to  fear, 

I  pour  my  spirit  out 

In  a  triumphant  shout. 
And  call  aU  ages  and  all  lands  to  hear. 

Thou  who  evermore  endurest. 

Loftiest,  mightiest,  wisest,  purest. 

Thou  whose  will  destroys  or  saves. 

Dread  of  tyrants,  hope  of  slaves. 

The  wreath  of  glory  is  from  Thee, 

And  the  red  sword  of  victory. 
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There  where  exiiltiiig  Danube's  flood 
Euns  stained  with  Islam's  noblest  blood 

From  that  tremendous  field, 
There  where  in  mosque  the  l^ants  met^ 
And  from  the  crier's  minaret 

Unholy  summons  pealed, 
Pure  shrines  and  temples  now  shall  be 
Decked  for  a  worship  worthy  Thee. 
To  Thee  thy  whole  creation  pays 
With  mystic  sympathy  its  praise. 

The  air,  the  earth,  the  seas  : 
The  day  shines  forth  with  hveHer  beam; 
There  is  a  smile  upon  the  stream. 

An  anthem  on  the  breeze. 
Glory,  they  cry,  to  BHrn  whose  might 
Hath  turned  the  barbarous  foe  to  flight, 
Whose  arm  protects  with  power  divine 
The  city  of  his  favoured  liue. 
The  caves,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  repeat  the  sound; 
The  everlasting  hills  roU  the  long  echoes  rouiad. 

But,  if  Thy  rescued  church  may  dare 

Still  to  besiege  Thy  throne  with  prayer. 

Sheathe  not,  we  implore  Thee,  Lord, 

Sheathe  not  Thy  victorious  sword. 

Still  Panonia  pines  away. 

Vassal  of  a  double  sway : 

Still  Thy  servants  groan  in  chains. 

Still  the  race  which  hates  Thee  reigns : 

Part  the  living  from  the  dead  : 

Join  the  members  to  the  head : 
Snatch  Thine  own  sheep  from  yon  fell  monster's  hold ; 
Let  one  kind  shepherd  rule  one  undivided  fold. 

He  is  the  victor,  only  he 
Who  reaps  the  fruits  of  victory. 

We  conquered  once  in.  vain. 
When  foamed  the  Ionian  waves  with  gore. 
And  heaped  Lepanto's  stormy  shore 

With  wrecks  and  Moslem  slaia. 
Yet  wretched  Cyprus  never  broke 
The  Syrian  tyrant's  iron  yoke. 

Shall  the  twice  vanquished  foe 

Again  repeat  his  blow  ? 
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Shall  Etirope's  sword  be  liung  to  rust  in  peace  ? 

No — ^let  the  red-cross  rants 

Of  the  triumphant  Franks 
Bear  smft  deKverance  to  the  shrines  of  Greece, 
And  in  her  inmost  heart  let  Asia  feel 
The  avengiag  plagues  of  Western  fire  and  steel. 

Oh  God !  for  one  short  moment  raise 
The  veil  which  hides  those  glorious  days. 
The  flying  foes  I  see  Thee  urge 
Even  to  the  river's  headlong  verge. 
Close  on  their  rear  the  loud  uproar 
Of  fierce  pursuit  from  Ister's  shore 

Comes  pealing  on  the  wind ; 
The  Eab's  wild  waters  are  before. 

The  Christian  sword  behind. 
Sons  of  perdition,  speed  your  flight. 

No  earthly  spear  is  in  the  rest ; 
No  earthly  champion  leads  to  fight 
The  warriors  of  the  "West. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  asserts  His  old  renown. 
Scatters,  and  smites,  and  slays,  and  tramples  down. 
Fast,  fast,  beyond  what  mortal  tongue  can  say. 

Or  mortal  fancy  dream, 
He  rushes  on  his  prey : 

Till,  with  the  terrors  of  the  wondrous  theme 
Bewildered  and  appalled,  I  cease  to  sing, 
And  close  my  dazzled  eye,  and  rest  my  wearied  wing* 
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THE  AHMADA.  (1832.) 

A  FEAG-ISIENT. 


Attend,  all  ye  wIlo  list  to  tear  otar  noMe  England^s  praise; 
I  tell  of  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  -wroiight  in  ancient  days, 
When  that  great  fleet  iavincible  against  her  hore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain, 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer  day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  fall  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay ; 
Her  crew  hath  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny^s  isle, 
At  earliest  twUight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile. 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  Grod^s  especial  grace ; 
And  the  tall  Piata,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  ia  chase, 
forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall; 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecxmibe's  lofty  hall ; 
Many  a  light  fishiag-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast. 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post. 
With  his  white  hair  unboimeted,  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes ; 
Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers ;  before  him  sound  the  drums; 
His  yeomen  round  the  market  cross  make  clear  an  ample  space ; 
Eor  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells. 
As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 
Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown, 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down. 
So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard  field, 
Bohemians  plume,  and  G-enoa's  bow,  and  Caesar's  eagle  shield. 
So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay, 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 
Ho!  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  sir  Ejiight:  ho!  scatter  flowers,  fair  maids:  • 
Ho !  gunners,  fixe  a  loud  salute :  ho !  gallants,  draw  your  blades : 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously ;  ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide ; 
Our  glorious  semper  eadem,  the  bamier  of  our  pride. 

The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unforled  that  banner's  massy  fold ; 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of  gold; 
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ISTight  sank  upon  tlie  dusty  beacli,  and  on  tlie  purple  sea, 
Sucli  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall  be. 
Prom  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day ; 
Eor  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  ghastly  war-flame  spread, 
High  on  St,  MichaePs  Mount  it  shone :  it  shone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Ear  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  siire, 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  x^'^g^y  those  twinkling  points  of  jBre. 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on.Tamar's  glittering  waves : 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  caves : 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald  flew: 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers  of  Beaulieu. 
Eight  sharp  and  quick  the  beUs  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol  town, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  down; 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  gate  looked  forth  into  the  night, 
And  saw  o'erhanging  Eichmond  Hill  the  streak  of  blood-red  Kght. 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  deathlike  sUence  broke, 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 
At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires ;  . 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  fr'oni  all  her  reeling  spires ; 
Erom  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear ; 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  cheer : 
And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  broad  streams  of  pikes  and  flags  rushed  down  each  roaring 
street ; 

And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din, 
As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in : 
And  eastward  straight  from  wild  Blackheath  the  warlike  errand  went. 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  squires  of  Kent. 
Southward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hiUs  flew  those  bright  couriers  forth; 
High  on  bleak  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  for  the  nortk; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause  untired  they  bounded  stiU : 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang ;  they  sprang  from  hiU  to 
hiQ: 

Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales, 
Tin  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  "Wales, 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  height, 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of  hght, 
Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane. 
And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  aU  the  boundless  plain ; 
Tin  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent. 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent ; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burnt  on  Gaunt' s  embattled  pile. 
And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle- 

*  ^  ^  -56- 
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INSCEIPTIOIT 

ON  THE 

STATUE  OF  LORD  WM.  BENTnTCK.   At  Calcutta. 

(1835.) 


To 

William  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

WliO;,  during'  seven  years,  rtiled  India  witL.  eminent 
Prudence,  Integrity,  and  Benevolence : 
Wlio,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great  Empire,  never  laid  aside 
The  simplicity  and  moderation  of  a  private  citizen : 
Who  infused  into  Orieiital  despotism  the  spirit  of 

British  Freedom : 
Who  never  forgot  that  the  end  of  Government  is 
The  happiness  of  the  Governed : 
Who  abolished  cruel  rites : 
Who  effaced  humiliating  distinctions : 
Who  gave  liberty  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion : 
Whose  constant  study  it  was,  to  elevate  the  intellectual 
And  moral  character  of  the  Nations  committed  to  his  charge : 
This  Monument 
Was  erected  by  men. 
Who,  differing  in  Eace,  in  Manners,  in  Language, 
And  in  Eeligion, 
Cherish,  with  equal  veneration  and  gratitude. 
The  memory  of  his  wise,  upright. 
And  paternal  Administration. 
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MISCELLAJSHOUS  POEMS- 


EPITAPH  ON  SIR  BEN-JAMIIT  HEATH  MALEIN. 
At  Oaloittta.  1837. 


This  monmneiit 
Is  sacred  to  tie  memory 
Of 

Sir  BEKJAMCsr  Heath  Malkiist,  Kniglit, 
One  of  the  Judges  of  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature : 
A  man  eminently  distinguished 
By  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments^ 
By  his  professional  learning  and  ability, 
By  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  intellect, 
By  diligence,  by  patience,  by  firmness,  by  love  of  truths 
By  public  spirit,  ardent  and  disinterested, 
Tet  always  under  the  guidance  of  discretion. 
By  rigid  uprightness,  by  unostentatious  piety. 
By  the  serenity  of  his  temper, 
And  by  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 


He  was  born  on  the  29tli  September,  1797.    He  died  on  the  21st  October,  1837. 
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THE  LAST  BTJCCAUEER.  (1839.) 


The  winds  were  yeUing,  the  waves  were  swelling, 

Tlie  sty  was  black  and  drear, 
When  the  crew  with  eyes  of  flame  brought  the  ship  without 
a  name 

Alongside  the  last  Buccaneer. 

"  Whence  flies  your  sloop  full  sail  before  so  fierce  a  gale. 

When  aU  others  drive  bare  on  the  seas  ? 
Say,  come  ye  from  the  shore  of  the  holy  Salvador, 

Or  the  gulf  of  the  rich  Caribbees  ? 

"  From  a  shore  no  search  hath  found,  from  a  gulf  no  Hue  can 
sound, 

Without  rudder  or  needle  we  steer ; 
Above,  below,  our  bark,  dies  the  sea  fowl  and  the  shark. 
As  we  fly  by  the  last  Buccaneer- 

"  To-night  there  shall  be  heard  on  the  rocks  of  Cape  de  Verde 

A  loud  crash,  and  a  louder  roar ; 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  deep,  with  a  heavy  moaning,  sweep 

The  corpses  and  wreck  to  the  shore/^ 

The  stately  ship  of  Clyde  securely  now  may  ride 

In  the  breath  of  the  citron  shades ; 
And  Severn^s  towering  mast  secm-ely  now  flies  fast. 

Through  the  sea  of  the  bahny  Trades. 

From  St.  Jago^s  wealthy  port,  from  Havannah's  royal  fort. 

The  seaman  goes  forth  without  fear ; 
For  since  that  stormy  night  not  a  mortal  hath  had  sight  . 

Of  the  flag  of  the  last  Buccaneer. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  JACOBITE.  (1845.) 


To  my  true  king  I  offered  free  from  stain 
Courage  and  faith  5  vain  faith,  and  courage  vain. 
Por  him,  I  threw  lands,  honours^  wealth,  away, 
And  one  dear  hope,  that  was  more  prized  than  they. 
For  him  I  languished  in  a  foreign  clime, 
Grey-haired  with  sorrow  in  my  manhood's  prime ; 
Heard  on  Lavemia  ScargilFs  whispering  trees, 
And  pined  by  Arno  for  my  lovelier  Tees ; 
Beheld  each  night  my  home  in  fevered  sleep, 
Bach  morning  started  from  the  dream  to  weep ; 
Till  God,  who  saw  me  tried  too  sorely,  gave 
The  resting  place  I  aslced,  an  early  grave- 
Oh  thou,  whom  chance  leads  to  this  nameless  stone, 
Prom  that  proud  country  which  was  once  mine  own, 
By  those  white  cliffs  I  never  more  must  see. 
By  that  dear  language  which  I  spake  like  thee, 
Forget  all  feuds,  and  shed  one  English  tear 
O'er  English  dust.   A  broken  heart  lies  here. 
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EPITAPH  ON  LOED  METOALrE,  (1847.) 


Near  this  stone  is  laid 
Charles  Lord  Metcalfe, 
A  statesman  tried  in  many  high  offices 
And  difficult  conjnnctui'es, 
And  fonnd  eq[ual  to  all. 
The  three  greatest  Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown 
Were  snccessively  entrusted  to  his  care. 
In  India,  his  fortitude,  his  wisdom. 
His  probity,  and  his  moderation, 
Are  held  in  honotiraMe  remembrance 
By  men  of  many  races,  languages,  and  religions. 
In  Jamaica,  still  conrolsed  by  a  social  revolution. 

His  prudence  calmed  the  evil  passions 
Which  long  suiBfering  had  engendered  in  one  class 
And  long  domination  in  another. 
In  Canada,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war 
He  reconciled  contending  factions 
To  each  other,  and  to  the  Mother  Country. 
Costly  monuments  in  Asiatic  and  American  cities 
Attest  the  gratitude  of  the  nations  which  he  ruled. 

This  tablet  records  the  sorrow  and  the  pride 
With  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by  his  family. 
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MISCELLAITBOUS  POEMS. 


TRANSLATION  FEOM  PLAUTUS.  (1850.) 


IThft  nutlior  piiHst'd  a  part  of  ilio summer  and  anlumn  of  ISr^O  utVontixor, in  tho 
.T>lo  of  Wiglit.  Hn  uHually,  vflmx  wallcin/x  ulomv  had  with  him  a  book.  On  ono 
(.u*<'UHion,  118  ho  vniH  loitering  in  tlio  hmdalip  nojir  T>t>Tichnrcli,  reading  the  Kudens 
of  l*hvut,\iH,  it.  struck  him  tliat  it  might  bo  an  intcrosting  cxporimont  to  attempt  to 
}ir(Hiu('ci  somuth'Kig  w)iich  might  bo  8\ipnoii<Ml  t.o  rcHomblo  pnasages  in  the  lont 
<»ri'<'k  dratn;i  .I>lpl\ihi.s,  from  which  tne  Rudons  appoura  to  havo  been  taken. 
Ho  HfOi'ct^^il  oiu)  pusKjif^*'  in  the  Riidons,  of  which  ho  thtMinnidt^  tlio  following  vcrmon, 
whit'h  Iio  aftorwarda  copied  out  at  tho  roqtWHt  of  a  friond  to  whom  ho  had 
repratt'd  it.] 

Act  rV.  Bi*.  vii. 

1)>:monks.   {)  Gripe,  CJripe,  in  a»t.at(»  bomiimm  plurimBS 
Fiunfc  tranmMina*,  ubi  ^Itn^ipiiiniur  doliw; 
Atquo  (ulopol  ill  ean  plt»runu{tu^  m-a  ini|K>nilin% 
Quaiu  HI  qniH  xiv'ulm  paneit  encant  iivarit(n\ 
I)(M*ipit.ni'  ill  transeuna  avaritia  8iia. 

qui  t!onHult<\  docte,  atqiiu  animate  fuvct, 
Diuiinn  uti  bene  licet  partum  bout*. 
Mi  iHl'ttjc  videtur  pn«da  |>ni'dsituiu  irior: 
Ut  mm  majoro  dote  aboat,  <|uam  adv^nerit. 
E^ono  ut,  qucKl  ad  me  adlatiim  ossi*  alienuiu  Heiam, 
(^ih^in'P   Miniine  istuc  faciet  noator  Da-moiu^H. 
Sompi^r  oawro  hor.  sapimi^'s  nupusHiiiinnn  trnt, 
No  cH>nH(rii  Hiut  ipai  inalcfieiin  Huis. 
TCpfO,  inihi  qtium  luwi,  nil  nioror  ullutn  hu  rnm. 

Giiirirs.    Sp(HHavi  c^o  pridc^m  Ouinifos  ad  intiini  niodton 
KapienttT  dJcta  dieorr,  atquo  iiH  plaudior, 
Qumn  illoH  sapicnitia  mon^n  nionKtml>aui  poplo; 
H{h\  qn\iiii  iiuh^  Buam  quisqne  ibant  div<*rsi  ilotiunu, 
NtdluB  erat  illo  pacto,  ni  illi  juflmTant. 
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A  AIM       VpcTTSf  Vphrs^  TrKucrra  iraytBcov  0-^(1/1  fiara 

KotX  TrXfifccrr'  hr  avrois  Bs\Ja6\  &v  hnOvfiia 
opsryofievos  rtj  iv  KaKoh  aXlaKerac  • 
ocrri,^  S'  amarel  koI  a'o<p&$  ^vKatTBTtu 
KoK&S'  arroKavsv  r&v  KaX&s  TrsTTOpta-fiivo^v. 
upTTwyfia  S'  ovx  apTrayfju  6  Xdpva^  ouToai, 
oKTC  auTOJ,  otfMiOy  fiaXKov  apird^et  rwd. 
Tovo  avBpa  KhJTtTztv  rdXKorpC — £v(}>'ijfiEL,  rdXav* 
ravrr)V  fys  firj  fialvoLTo  fiavlav  AatfiovTjs* 
ToSfi  yap  asl  (ro<f>OL<nv  siXa^Tjriov, 
fi/j  rL  TToff  iavT^  tls  aMtcrjfxa  crvvvorj* 
icip^  ?>  SjjLOcys  irdvff'  oaois  Bv^palvofxaiy 
i^ipZos  S'  cLKSpBh  &  TOv/Mov  dXyvPEL  Kiap* 

I'*PirL      Kuyco  fxhv  iffhT)  KcofJbLK&v  dio)icoa 

cra/MV&s  \zy6vTCAiV  roLdSe,  rom  Se  OecofM^vovs 
KporaiVi  fiaraloLs  TjhopAvovs  ao^lafiaaiv* 
eW\  w  CLTTrfKff*  SfcaoTOS  oI/caS\  ovBspl 
oiSiv  7rapi/JLB(,vs  r&v  KaX&^  etpr]ftJva>v. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


VALENTDTE 

TO  THE  HON.  MART  0.  STANHOPE, 
(DAUaHTEB.  OF  LORD  AND  LADY  MAHON.)"^ 

1851. 


Hail,  day  of  Music,  day  of  Loye, 

On  earth,  below,  in  air  above. 

In  air'tbe  turtle  fondly  moans, 

The  linnet  pipes  in  joyons  tones  ; 

On  earth  the  postman  toils  along, 

Bent  double  by  huge  bales  of  song, 

Where,  rich  with  manjj  a  gorgeous  dye. 

Blazes  aU  Cupid^s  heraldry — 

Myrtles  and  roses,  doves  and  sparrows, 

Love-inots  and  altars,  lamps  and  arrows. 

What  nymph  without  wild  hopes  and  fears 

The  double  rap  this  morning  tears  ? 

Unnumbered  lasses,  young  and  fair, 

Trom  Bethnal  Green  to  Belgrave  Square, 

With  cheelis  high,  flushed,  and  hearts  loud  beating, 

Await  the  tender  annual  greeting. 

The  loveliest  lass  of  all  is  mine — 

Good  morrow  to  my  Yalentine  ! 

Good  morrow,  gentle  Child !  and  then 

Again  good  morrow,  and  again. 

Good  morrow  following  still  good  morrow. 

Without  one  cloud  of  strife  or  sorrow. 

And  when  the  God  to  whom  we  pay 

In  jest  our  homages  to-day 

Shall  come  to  claim,  no  more  in  jest, 

His  rightful  empire  o'er  thy  breast, 

*  Already  published  hj  Earl  Stanliope  in  Ms  Miscellanies,  1863. 


VALENTINE. 

Benignant  may  his  aspect  be, 
His  yoke  the  truest  liberty : 
And  if  a  tear  his  power  confess, 
Be  it  a  tear  of  happiness. 
It  shall  be  so.   The  Muse  displays 
The  future  to  her  votary's  gaze ; 
I^i*oplxetic  rage  my  bosom  swells — 
1  taste  the  cake— I  hear  the  bells  ! 
IVom  Conduit  Street  the  close  array 
Of  (^liariots  barricades  the  way 
To  where  I  sec,  with  outstretched  hand, 
Majestic,  thy  great  kinsman  stand,"*^ 
And  half  imbend  his  brow  of  pride. 
As  welcoming  so  fair  a  bride. 
Oay  favours,  thick  as  flakes  of  snow. 
Brighten  St.  George's  portico : 
Within  I  see  the  chancel's  pale, 
The  orange  flowers,  the  Brussels  veil. 
The  page  on  which  those  fingers  white. 
Still  trembling  from  the  awful  rite. 
For  the  last  time  shall  faintly  trace 
The  name  of  Stanhope's  noble  race. 
I  see  kind  faces  roxmd  thee  pressing, 
I  hear  kind  voices  whisper  blessing ; 
And  with  those  voices  mingles  mine — 
All  good  attend  my  Valentine  ! 

T.  B.  Maoaulat. 

SL  Vttlentino'tt  Day,  185L 


*  The  tVitxL^  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  HanoTer  Square. 
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MISCELLAKEOTJS  POEMS. 


PAHAPHEASE  OP  A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  CHEONICLE 
OP  THE  MONE  OP  ST.  GALL.  (1656.) 


[In  the  summer  of '1856,  the  author  travelled  with  a  friend  through  Lomhardy. 
As  they  were  oa  the  road  between  Novara  and  Milan,  they  were  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  the  legends  relating  to  that  country.  The  author  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion that  Mjr.  Panizzi,  in  the  Essay  on  the  Bomantic  Narrative  Poetry  of  the 
Italians,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Bojardo,  had  pointed  out  an  instance  of  the 
conversion  of  ballad  poetry  into  prose  narrative  which  strongly  confirmed  the 
theory  of  Perizonius  and  Kiebuhr,  upon  which  "  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome" 
are  founded;  and,  after  repeating  an  extract  which  Mr.  Panizzi  has  given  from  the 
chronicle  of  "  The  Monk  of  St.  G-all,"  he  proceeded  to  frame  a  metrical  para- 
phrase. The  note  in  Mr.  Panizzi's  work  (vol.  i.  p.  123,  note  b)  is  here  copied 
verbatim.] 

"  The  mont  says  that  Oger  was  with.  Desiderius,  King  of 
Lombardy,  watching  the  advance  of  Charlemagne's  army. 
The  king  often  asked  Oger  where  was  Charlemagne.  Quando 
videris,  inqxiit,  segetem  campis  inhorrescere,  ferreum  Paduni 
et  Ticinum  mariuis  fluctibus  ferro  nigrantibns  mnros  civitatis 
inundantes,  tunc  est  spes  Caroli  venientis.  His  nednm  ex- 
pletis  primnm  ad  occasnm  Circino  vel  Borea  coepit  apparere, 
quasi  nubes  tenebrosa,  quae  diem  clarissimam  horrentes  con- 
vertit  in  nmbras.  Sed  propiante  Imperatore,  ex  armoriim 
splendore,  dies  omni  nocte  tenebrosior  oborta  est  inclusis. 
Tunc  visus  est  ipse  ferreus  Carolus  ferrea  galea  cristatus, 
ferreis  manicis  armiUatus,  &c-  &c.  His  igitur,  quae  ego 
balbus  et  edentulus,  non  ut  debui  circuitu  tardiore  diutins 
explicare  tentavi^  yeridicus  specxdator  Oggerus  celerrimo  visu 
contnitus  dixit  ad  Desideriimi :  Bcce,  habes  quern  tantopere 
perqxiisisti.  Et  hsec  dicens,  pene  exanimis  cecidit. — ^Monaoh. 
Sangal.  de  Beh.  Bel.  Caroli  Magm,  lib.  ii.  §  xxvi.  Is  this 
not  evidently  taken  from  poetical  eifusions 
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PAEAPHEASE. 

To  Oggier  spake  Eing  Didier: 

"  WiLen  Cometh.  Charlemagne  ? 
We  looked  for  him  in  harvest : 

We  looked  for  him  in  rain. 
Crops  are  reaped ;  and  floods  are  past ; 

And  still  he  is  not  here. 
Some  token  show,  that  we  may  know 

That  Charlemagne  is  near.^^ 

Then  to  the  King  made  answer 

Oggier,  the  christened  Dane : 
"  When  stands  the  iron  harvest. 

Ripe  on  the  Lombard  plain. 
That  stiff  harvest  which  is  reaped 

With  sword  of  knight  and  peer, 
Then  by  that  sign  ye  may  divine 

That  Charlemagne  is  near. 

When  round  the  Lombard  cities 

The  iron  flood  shaU  flow, 
A  swifter  flood  than  Ticin, 

A  broader  flood  than  PO;, 
rrothiug  white  with  many  a  plume 

Dark  blue  with  many  a  spear, 
Then  by  that  sign  ye  may  divine 

That  Charlemagne  is  near," 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  THE 
30th  OE  JTJLT,  1847, 

at  the  close  of  an  unstjooessful  contest  foe  bdinbubah. 


The  day  of  tumult,  strife,  defeat,  was  o'er  ; 

Worn  out  witli  toil,  and  noise,  and  scorn,  and  spleen, 
I  slumbered,  and  in  slumber  saw  once  more 

A  room  in  an  old  mansion,"^  long  unseen. 

Tliat  room,  metbougbt,  was  curtained  from  the  light ; 

Yet  through  the  curtains  shone  the  moon's  cold  ray 
Full  on  a  cradle,  where,  in  linen  white. 

Sleeping  life's  first  soft  sleep,  an  infant  lay. 

Pale  flickered  on  the  hearth  the  dying  flame, 

And  all  was  silent  in  that  ancient  hall. 
Save  when  by  fits  on  the  low  night-wind  came 

The  murmur  of  the  distant  waterfall. 

And  lo  !  the  fairy  queens  who  rule  our  birth 
Drew  nigh  to  speak  the  new  born  baby's  doom : 

With  noiseless  step,  which  left  no  trace  on  earth. 
From  gloom  they  came,  and  vanished  into  gloom. 

Not  deigning  on  the  boy  a  glance  to  cast 

Swept  careless  by  the  gorgeous  Queen  of  Gain ; 

More  scornful  still,  the  Queen  of  Fashion  passed. 
With  mincing  gait  and  sneer  of  cold  disdain. 

The  Queen  of  Power  tossed  high  her  jewelled  head, 
And  o'er  her  shoulder  threw  a  wrathful  jfrown : 

The  Queen  of  Pleasure  on  the  pillow  shed 

Scarce  one  stray  rose-leaf  from  her  fragrant  crown, 

*  Bothley  Temple,  Leicestershire. 
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^^^f  -^^^  ^  l^^g  procession  foUowed  Fay  ; 

And  stiU  the  little  conch  remained  xmblest : 
But,  when  those  wayward  sprites  had  passed  away. 

Came  One,  the  last,  the  mightiest,  and  the  best. 

Oh  glorious  lady,  with  the  eyes  of  Hght 

And  lanrels  clustering  round  thy  lo%  brow, 

Who  by  the  cradle's  side  didst  watch  that  night. 
Warbling  a  sweet  strange  music,  who  wast  thou? 

"  Yes,  darling ;  let  them  go so  ran  the  strain : 

"  Tes ;  let  them  go,  gain,  fashion,  pleasure,  power. 
And  all  the  busy  elves  to  whose  domain 
Belongs  the  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour 

"  Without  one  envious  sigh,  one  anxious  scheme, 
The  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour  resign. 
Mine  is  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of  dream, 
Mine  all  the  past,  and  all  the  fatmre  mine. 

"  Fortune,  that  lays  ia  sport  the  mighty  low, 

Age,  that  to  penance  turns  the  joys  of  youth. 
Shall  leave  untouched  the  gifts  which  I  bestow. 
The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  thirst  of  truth. 

"  Of  the  fair  brotherhood  who  share  my  grace,  . 
I,  from  thy  natal  day,  pronounce  thee  free ; 
And,  if  for  some  I  keep  a  nobler  place, 
I  keep  for  none  a  happier  than  for  thee. 

"  There  are  who,  while  to  vulgar  eyes  they  seem 
Of  all  my  bounties  largely  to  partake, 
Of  me  as  of  some  rival's  handmaid  deem. 
And  court  me  but  for  gain's,  power's,  fashion's  sake. 

"  To  such,  though  deep  their  lore,  though  wide  their  fame^ 
Shall  my  great  mysteries  be  all  unknown : 
But  thou,  through  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame. 
Wilt  not  thou  love  me  for  myself  alone  ? 

"  Tes ;  thou  vrilt  love  me  with  exceeding  love ; 

Anfl  I  will  tenfold  all  that  love  repay, 
.  Still  smiling,  though  the  tender  may  reprove. 

Still  faithftil,  though  the  trusted  may  betray. 
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^'  Tor  aye  mine  emWem  was,  and  aye  shall  be, 
Tlie  eyer-dnring  plant  wliose  bongh.  I  wear, 
Brigktest  and  greenest  tten,  -when  every  tree 
Tliat  blossoms  in  the  light  of  Time  is  bare. 

"  In  the  dark  hour  of  shame^  I  deigned  to  stand 
Before  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon's  side  : 
On  a  far  shore  I  smoothed  with  tender  hand. 

Through  months  of  pain,  the  sleepless  bed  of  Hyde : 

"  I  brought  the  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  days 
To  cheer  the  cell  where  Ealeigh  pined  alone : 
I  lighted  Milton's  darkness  with  the  blaze 

Of  the  bright  ranks  that  gnard  the  eternal  throne. 

And  even  so,  my  child,  it  is  my  pleasure 

That  thou  not  then  alone  shouldst  feel  me  nigh. 

When  in  domestic  bliss  and  studions  leisure, 
Thy  weeks  uncounted  come,  uncounted  fly ; 

Not  then  alone,  when  myriads,  closely  pressed 
Around  thy  car,  the  shout  of  triumph  raise  5 

'Nor  when,  in  gilded  drawing  rooms,  thy  breast 
Swells  at  tie  sweeter  sound  of  woman's  praise. 

"  No :  when  on  restless  night  dawns  cheerless  morrow, 
When  weary  soul  and  wasting  body  pine, 
Thine  am  I  still,  in  danger,  sickness,  sorrow. 
In  conflict,  obloquy,  want,  exile,  thine ; 

"  Thine,  where  on  mountain  waves  the  snowbirds  scream, 
Where  more  than  Thule's  winter  barbs  the  breeze. 
Where  scarce,  through  lowering  clouds,  one  sickly  gleam 
Lights  the  drear  May-day  of  Antarctic  seas ;  • 

Thine,  when  around  thy  htter's  track  all  day 
White  sandhills  shall  reflect  the  blinding  glare ; 

Thine,  when,  through  forests  breathing  death,  thy  way 
AJl  night  shall  wind  by  many  a  tiger's  lair ; 

Thine  most,  when  friends  turn  pale,  when  traitors  fly, 
When,  hard  beset,  thy  spirit,  justly  proud. 

For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  dares  defy 
A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raviag  crowd. 
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"  Amidst  the  din  of  all  things  feU  and  vile. 

Hate's  yell,  and  envy's  hiss,  and  folly's  fcray, 
Eemember  me ;  and  with  an  imforced  smile 
See  riches,  hanbles,  flatterers^  pass  away. 

"  Yes :  they  will  pass  away ;  nor  deem  it  strange : 
They  come  and  go,  as  comes  and  goes  the  sea : 
And  let  them  come  and  go :  thon,  through  all  change, 
Fix  thy  firm  gaze  on  virtue  and  on  me." 
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ABBfi  and  Al)b«t,  cliffiTciUM^  l»otwe<'ii,  v. 
,  639. 

Abingdon,  JamoH  Bnrtio,  VaivI  of,  i.  4(52. 
Deprived  of  tlio  I.ord  LioutMuincy  of 
Oxfonlshin',  n.  UJl.  Proposml  for  tho 
(^ImiKTllnj'Khip  of  t.hi>  UnivorBity  of 
Oxfonl,  '2U«.  Joins  Willium  of  Orunp;<s 
2G6.  ^  , 

Abjunition  Bill,  iii.  24«,  210.  Mnxto. 

upon,  in  tho  LnrdM,  2r>l,  'ioU. 
Absalom  and  A<*hitnphfl  of  .Drydcn,  cbu- 

ractw  of  it,  v.  l-^'. 
Abfioluto  Govornnu'nt,  theory  of,  v.  'MO. 
Absolute  KulerH,  v.  280. 
Anadomy,  charactorof  itH  doHrinoH,  vi.  207. 
Acadoiny,  tho  »(»nc;h,  its  Bt'rviiM'H  to  Uloni- 

tur<s  vii.  f>77. 
Act  of  Orvi-o,  iii.  252.   Exr<'i>t.ionfl  to, 
2r)3.    WuH  thn  act  of  William  111. 
ulono,  2r)a,  25'1. 
Adam,  Eohcrt,  court,  nrrhitoot  to  Gcorgo 

IIL,  vi.  233. 
Adda,  IJ'ordinand,  Count  of,  Pupjtl  Nuncio 
in  Kn/^lund,  i.  oitH.    Advlsoh  Juni»!H  J  I. 
to  proc(!i'd  h'Kally,  uud  with  modera- 
tion, r)63  and  note.    C 'onriM»rat<'d  ut.  St. 
.TaniOH's  Palaco,  ii.  H7.   TnitM^Hhlon  in 
honour  of,  at  Witul«oi\  KB.   Hin  report, 
of  tlu»  acquittJil  of  tho  hjHhojiH,  17?) 
note.   Hi»  enoipe  from  Knglund,  310. 
Addington,  Ilfuiry,  fi»rniatinn  of  bin  ud- 
ininiHtration.  vii.  31)i).    Hin  po«ition  uh 
Prinio  MiniHtcr.  'Miil    lieHignn,  401. 
Baieed  to  th<^  peerage,  400. 
Addihon,  Joseph,  i.  074  rjote.   Hin  )»icture 
of  a  DiHBontinj^  miulHtfr,  ii.  476  note. 
Review  of  Mjhh  AikiifH  life  of  hi  in,  vii. 
52-122.  Hi.*«  eharaelM',  -03,  1)6,  Sketch 
of  luH  father'H  life,  .Vi.    IHm  birth  and 
early  lift*,  r>r>,  .00.    Appointed  to  a 
8eholar.ship  in  Mivjidah-nt^  College,  Ox- 
ford, no.    iris  el:iK«^icul  :ittainnu-ut.M,  AO, 
58.   Hi.H  EHsay  on  tho  JCvidencen  of 
ChriHtianity,  58,  115.    (Vintrihute.M  a. 
preface  to  i)rydens  ('tcor^V»i''S  ('>^- 
intention  to  take  orders  frustrated.  02, 04. 
Sent  by  the  government  to  th«  Conti- 
nent, 65.   His  introduetion  to  Boih  au, 
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(>o.    Leaves  Paris  and  proceeds  to 
Venioo,  GO.    His  residence  in  Italy, 
09-72.     Composes  his  Epistle  to 
^^ontaguo  (then  Lord  Halifax),  72. 
II  in  prospects  clouded  by  the  death  of 
William  IIL,  72.   Becomes  tutor  to  a 
yonnp:  English  traTcUer,  73.  Writes 
hiH  Treatise  on  Medals,  73.   Repairs  to 
Holland,  73.   Reti\ins  to  England,  73. 
It  is  cordial  reception  and  introduction 
into  tho  Kit  Cat  Club,  73.   His  pecu- 
niary difficultiea,  73,   Engagod?by  Go- 
dolplun  to  write  a  poem  in  honour  of 
Marlborough's  exploits,  75.  Is  appointed 
to  a  eoiiinuflsionerHliip,  76.    Merits  of 
hiB  "  Campaign,"  76.    Criticism  of  his 
Travels  in  Italy,  67,  79.    His  opera  ol 
Kosamond,  79.   Is  made  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  accompanies  the 
ICarl  of  Halifax  to  Hanover,  81.  His 
oleetion  to  the  House  of  Commons,  81. 
Hi«  failure  as  a  speaker,  81.  His 
popularity  and  talents  for  conversation, 
82,  84.   His  timidity  and  constraint 
among  strangors,  84.    His  favourite 
aflpociates,  84-87.   Becomes  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  under  Wharton, 
87.    Origination  of  tho  Tatler,  89,  00. 
His  eharactoriatics  as  a  writer,  89-92. 
Compared  witti  Swift  and  Voltaire  as  a 
miiHt(^r  of  tho  art  of  ridicule,  90,  91. 
ITiH  pecuniary  losses,  93.   Loss  of  his 
Secretaryship,  96.   Resignation  of  hia 
Fellowship,  95.    E-coura-oinent  r.r/1 
disappointment «  f  V.i-  Mivur.cis  lowa^'-ls 
a  p:reatlady,  95.    Returned  to  Parlia- 
ment without  a  contest,  95.   His  Wliig 
Examiner,  93.    Intercedes  with  the 
Tories  on  behalf  of  Ambrose  PhilHpps 
and  Steele,  90.   His  discontinuance  ot 
the  Tatler  and  commencement  of  the 
Spectator,  96.    His  part  in  the  Spec- 
tator, 96.   His  commencement  and  dis- 
continuance of  the  Guardian,  100.  His 
Cato,  69,  100.    His  intercourse  with 
Pope,  102, 104.  His  concern  for  Steele, 
104.   Begins  a  new  series  of  the  Spec- 
tator, 104.   Appointed  Secretary  to  tba 
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Lords  Justices  of  tlie  Council  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  106.  Again  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
106.  His  relations  with  Swift  and 
Tickell,  106,  108.  Kemored  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  108.  Production  of 
his  Drummer,  109.  His  Freeholder, 
109.  His  estrangement  from  Pope, 
1U9,  111.  His  long  courtship  of  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick  and 
\mion  with  her,  115.  Takes  up  his 
iibode,  at  Holland  House,  115.  Ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  by  Sunder- 
land, 116.  Paihu:e  of  his  health,  116, 
120.  Resigns  his  post,  116.  Eeceives 
a  pension,  116.  His  estrangement  from 
Steele  and  other  friends,  117.  Advocates 
the  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of 
Peers,  118.  Refutation  of  a  calumny 
upon  him,  119.  Entruslis  his  works  to 
Tickell,  and  dedicates  them  to  Craggs, 
119.  Sends  for  Gay  on  his  death-bed 
to  ask  his  forgiven esa,  120.  His  death 
and  funeral,  121.  Tickell's  elegy  on 
his  deatli,  121.  Superb  edition  of  his 
worlds,  121.  His  monument  in  Poet's 
Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  122. 
Addison,  Dr.  Lancelot,  sketch  of  his  life, 
vii.  54. 

Adiaphorists,  a  sect  of  German  Protest- 
ants, V.  591,  608. 

Adultery,  how  represented  by  the  drama- 
tists of  the  Restoration,  n.  560. 

Advancement  of  Learning  by  Bacon,  its 
publication,  vi.  172. 

iEschines,  compared  by  Mr.  Mitford  to 
Demosthenes,  vii.  690,  697. 

jEschylus  and  the  Greek  drama,  v.  11-19. 

iEschylus,  his  works,  bow  regarded  by 
Quintilian,  vii.  661. 

Afghanistan,  the  monarchy  of,  analogous 
to  that  of  England  in  the  16th  century, 
V.  600.  Bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  vi. 
563,  566.  The  English  tlie  only  army 
in  India  which  could  compete  with 
them,  664.  Their  devastations  in  India, 
390. 

AgesHaus,  depressed  by  the  constitution 

of  Lycurgus,  vii.  690. 
Aghrim,  battle  of,  iii.  437-4=39. 
Agriculture,  state  of,  in  1686,  i.  243-247. 

Reform  of,  320. 
Agricultural  and  manufacturing  labourers, 

comparison  of  their  condition,  v.  338, 

340. 

Agujari,  the  singer,  vii.  6. 

Aikenhead,  Thomas,  condemned  to  death, 

iv.  309.    Executed,  309. 
Aikin,  Miss,  review  of  her  life  of  Addison, 

vii.  52,  122.  . 
Ailesbury,  Countess  of,  her  death  from 

terror,  iv.  297. 
Ailesbury,  Earl  of,  his  account  of  Charles 
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II.'s  death,  i.  343  note.  Takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  ii.  423. 
Takes  part  in  Jacobite  plots,  iii.  26o! 
His  protest  against  the  rejection  of  the 
Place  Bill,  629.  His  connexion  with  Ja- 
cobite conspirators,  iv.  158.  Sent  to  the 
Tower  ;  his  dealings  with  Porter,  255. 

Aix,  its  capture,  vi.  70. 

Ajax,  tlie  prayer  of,  in  the  Iliad,  xil  662. 

Akbar  Khan,  his  death  and  power,  iii.  467. 

Akenside,  his  Epistle  to  Curio,  vi.  28. 

AlbemarJo,  George  Monk,  Luke  of,  his 
character,  i.  115.   Marches  to  London, 

115.  Declares  for  a  free  Parliament, 

116.  His  sea  service,  255. 
Albemarle,  Christopher  Monk,  Duke  of, 

son  of  tho  above,  i.  460.  Marches 
against  Monmouth ;  his  retreat,  451. 
Proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Monmouth,  4^8. 
f:!hancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  ii. 
94. 

Albemarle,  Arnold  Van  Keppel,  Earl  of, 
his  character,  iv.  389.  Becomes  a  fa- 
vourite of  William  III. ;  his  elevation 
to  the  Peerage;  Portland's  jealousy  of 
him,  389.  Eorfeited  Irish  property 
bestowed  on  him,  622.  Dispatched  with 
William's  last  instructions  to  the  Hague, 
552.  His  return,  555.  Present  at  the 
Kin;;''s  death-bed,  555. 

Albeville  (Wliite),  Marquis  of,  i.  559. 
His  meanness  and  corruption,  ii.  65. 
James  ll.'s  envoy  at  the  Hague,  230, 
238.  Insulted  by  the  populace  at  the 
blague,  348. 

Albigenbiaiis,  vi.  402,  463;  their  move- 
ment premature,  i.  36. 

Aldriel),  Henry,  Dean  of  Christchurch,  i. 
259.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  iii.  172.  His  mode  of  in- 
structing tlie  youths  of  his  college,  vii, 
284.  Employs  Charles  Boyle  to  edit 
tho  Letters  of  Phalaris,  284. 

Alexander  the  Great,  compared  with.  CHve, 

vi.  452. 

Alexander  VIIL,  Pope,  iii.  148.  James's 

embassy  to,  149. 
Alfieri,  Vittorio,  character  of  his  works, 

vii.  005.  Comparison  between  his  works 
and  those  of  Cowper,  v.  406. 

Alford,  Gregory,  Mayor  of  Lyme,  gives 
the  alarm  of  Monmouth's  landing,  i. 
450. 

Allahabad,  vi.  561-562. 

Allegiance,  oath  of,  difficulties  in  regard 
to,  ii.  476-482.  The  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment differ,  486. 

Allegories  of  Johnson  and  Addison,  v.  446. 

Allegory,  difficulty  of  making  it  interest- 
ing, V.  446. 

Allegro  and  Penseroso,  v  10. 

Alleine,  Joseph,  i.  456. 

AUibone,  Richard,  a  Roman  Catholic; 
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ALP 

nuBcd  to  tho  Bench,  ii.  91.  One  of  the 
ju(lp:e8  at  the  t.rial  of  tho  "biahops,  169. 
Delivers  his  opinion,  176. 

Alphabetical  -writinp,  the  greatost  of  hu- 
man inventions,  vi.  216,  Comparative 
Tiows  of  its  value  by  Plato  and  Bacon, 
216,217. 

Alsatia.    See  AVlutcfriurs. 

Alsop,  "Vincent,  a  Nonconformist  of  the 
Court  party,  ii.  49,  148. 

America;  Purittm  srttlemcnts  in,  i.  72. 
Trade  with,  from  Bristol,  263.  ^  Briti.««h 
Colonics  in,  their  uHcped  piratical  con- 
duct, iv.  500.  Aoqiiisitiona  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  in,  465.  Its  capabilities, 
vi.  455. 

America,  Spanish,  hatred  of  the  Spaniards 
in,  iv,  400. 

American  colonics,  British  war  with  thorn, 
vi.  582.  Act  for  iiiii.>osinp;  stamp  duties 
upon  them,  vii.  24  K.  Their  disafFnc- 
ti<m,  266.  Kcvival  of  tho  disputrt  with 
thorn,  272.  J^rogress  of  their  resist- 
ance, 276. 

Amsterdam,  niootinp;  of  British  exiles  at, 

i.  421.  Tho  unthorities  connive  at  Ar- 
pjylfi's  expcditiuu,  428,  445.  Opposition 
in,  to  William  of  Oranp:e,  ii.  80,  200. 
Disputes  with  Lewis  XIV.,  216.  Tho 
Bank  of,  iv.  87.  Commercial  prosper- 
ity of,  479. 

Anabaptists,  thoir  origin,  v.  588. 
Anacharsis,  reputed  contriver  of  th(^  pot- 
ter's wheel,  vi.  206. 
Anatomy  Bill,  Mr.  ^■Vu^burton'8  speech 

on  the,  viii.  77. 
Anavordy  Khun,  governor  of  the  Carnatie, 

vi.  392,  394. 
Andcrt^n,  konpor  of  a  flccrt>t  Jacobite 

press,  iv.  30.    Tried  for  trcuMon,  32. 

Executed,  33. 
Anuria,  his  fortress  of  Gheriali,  reduced 

by  Clive,  vi.  404. 
Angus,  Earl  of,  raises  Uio  Cameronian 

regiment,  iii.  70. 
Annandale,  Earl  of,  aincn\})er  of  tho  Club 

at  Edinbnrj:;h,  iii.  40,  84.    Goes  to 

London,  333.  Arrested ;  his  confession, 

346. 

Ann  Hyde,  PucheRS  of  York,  Talbot's 
slanders  against,  i.  3M. 

Anpe,Princess,  afterwards  Queen ;  educated 
a  Protestant,  i.  1G5.  Harried  to  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  213.  ITer  attach- 
ment to  tho  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 

ii.  76.  Scheme  for  inducing  her  to  be- 
come a  Roman  Oatholie,  117.  Her 
absence  at  tho  birth  of  tho  l^rinco  of 
Wales,  161,  239.  Her  disbelief  of  his 
legitimacy,  239.  Her  flight,  281.  Con- 
sents to  William's  election  to  tho  throne, 
381.  Gives  birMi  to  a  son,  iii.  116. 
Provision  mado  for,  by  Parliament,  240, 
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245.  Her  subserviency  to  Lady  Marl- 
borough, 240.  Her  bigotry,  243.  Her 
letter  to  her  father,  489.  Her  interview 
with  Mary  on  Marlborough's  treason, 
494.  Her  rupture  with  her  sister,  496, 
497.  And  reconciliation,  iv.  118.  Her 
reconciliation  with  William,  143.  Her 
political  and  religious  inclinations  as 
Ciueen,  v.  676.  Changes  in  her  govern- 
ment in  1710,  676.  Eolative  estima- 
tion by  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  of  her 
reign,  677,  C80,  684.  State,  of  parties 
at  her  accession,  vii.  74,  75.  Dismisses 
the  Whigs,  94.  Change  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  conseq^uent  on  her 
death,  106. 

Anne's,  Queen,  Bounty,  ii.  459. 

Ansolm,  Archbishop,  i.  18. 

Antinomian  barn  preacher,  story  of  the, 
T.  470. 

Antioch,  Grecian  eloquence  at,  vi.  455. 

Antrim,  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Earl  of, 
marches  on  Londonderry,  ii.  670.  Plight 
of  his  division  at  the  Boyne,  iii.  295. 

Apocrypha,  question  of  lessons  taken 
from,  iii.  187. 

Apostolical  succession,  Mr.  Gladstone 
claims  it  for  the  Church  of  England, 
vi.  361-380. 

Approbation,  love  of,  v.  268. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  vi.  233. 

Arab  fable  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  vi.  487. 

Arljuthnot,  his  satire  on  the  first  Parti- 
tion Treaty,  iv.  427.  His  Satirical 
Works,  vii.  91. 

Archangel,  founded  by  British  adven- 
turers, iv.  382,  383.  Secret  trade  in 
t(A)acco,  383. 

Arches,  Court  of,  i.  691. 

Arcliidiaconal  Courts,  i.  691. 

Arcliimedes,  his  slight  estimate  of  his 
inventions,  vi.  214. 

Archytas,  rebuked  by  Plato,  vi.  214. 

Arcot,  Nabob  of,  his  relations  with  Eng- 
land, i.  394,  398,  462.  His  claims 
recognised  by  the  English,  394. 

Areopagitica,  Milton's  allusion  to,  v*  44. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Marquess 
of,  i.  418.   His  power,  iii.  64. 

Arg}de,  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of, 
son  of  the  above,  i.  418.  Sentenced  to 
death;  escapes  to  Holland,  419.  His 
power,  420.  Appointed  commander  of 
the  expedition  to  Scotland,  423.  Lands 
in  Scotland,  429.  His  proclamation; 
raises  his  clan,  429.  His  plan  of 
operations ;  thwarted  by  his  followers, 
430,  433.  Marches  on  Glasgow,  434. 
His  troops  dispersed,  434.  Taken  pri- 
soner, 435.  His  fortitude,  437.  His 
last  sayings,  438.  His  execution,  439, 
His  unpopularity  in  Scotland,  iii.  55. 

Argyle,  Archibaid*'  Campbell,  Earl  of,  son 
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of  tlie  a"boYe.  Joins  William  Prince  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  ii.  234.  Takes 
his  se-at  in  the  Convention  at  Edin- 
burgh, iii.  20.  Administers  the  coro- 
nation oath  for  Scotland  to  William 
III.,  35,  36.  Alarm  in  the  Highlands 
at  his  restoration,  56.  His  insignifi- 
cant character;  his  hatred  to  JMac- 
donald  of  Glencoe,  517.  Joins  in  the 
plan  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Glencoe,  523. 

Argyle,  Duke  of,  secedes  from  Wul polo's 
administration,  yi.  43. 

Ariosto,  compared  with  Tasso,  vi.  472. 

Aristocracy,  English,. its  character,  i.  29. 
Thinned  by  wars  of  the  Roses,  31. 

Aristocratical  form  of  government.  See 
Oligarchy. 

Aristodemus,  vi.  446. 

Aristophanes,  vi.  491. 

Aristotle,  his  authority  impaired  by  the 
Eeformation,  vi.  211.  His  unrivalled 
excellence  in  analysis  and  combination, 
vii.  660.  Value  of  his  general  proposi- 
tions, 660.  His  enhghtened  and  pro- 
found criticism,  661. 

Arithmetic,  comparative  estimate  of,  by 
Plato  and  by  Bacon,  vi,  213,  217. 

Arlington,  Henry  Bennet,  Lord,  i.  167. 
His  official  gains,  243.  His  character, 
vi.  265.  His  coldness  for  the  Triple 
Alliance,  271.    His  impeachment,  28  i. 

Armada,  the,  viii.  587. 

.cVrmies  in  the  middle  ages,  how  con- 
stituted, V.  57,  193.  A  powerful  re- 
straint on  the  regal  power,  193.  Sub- 
sequent change  in  this  respect,  195. 

Arminian  controversy,  i.  62. 

Arras,  British,  successes  of,  against  the 
French  in  1758,  vi.  71,  74. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas,  execution  of,  iii. 
214. 

Army  (the),  control  of,  by  Charles  I.,  or 
by  the  Parliament,  v.  200.  Its  trimnpli 
over  both,  205.  Danger  of  a  standuig 
urmy  becoming  an  instrument  of  de.s- 
potism,  580. 

Arnault,  A.  V.,  translation  from,  viii.  560, 

Arne,  Dr.,  set  to  music  Addison's  opera 
of  Rosamond,  vii.  80. 

Arnold,  Michael,  a  juryman  in  the  trial 
of  the  bishops,  ii.  171.  Holds  out  for 
a  conviction,  177. 

Arragon  and  Castile,  their  old  institiitions 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  v.  645. 

Arran,  Earl  of,  ii.  352. 

Arras,  cruelties  of  the  Jacobins  at,  vii 
161. 

Arrian,  his  character  as  a  historian  v 
135. 

Art  of  War,  Machiavelh's,  v.  73. 
Arts,  the  Eine,  laws  on  which  the  progress 
and  dedine  of,  depend,  v.  85.  ° 
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Articles,  Lords  of,  i.  615,  617. 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  i.  264 ;  vi.  203. 
Arimdell,   Lord,   of  AViirdour,   i.  558. 

Made  a  Privy  Councillor,  583.  Lord 

Privy  Seal,  644. 
Ashley,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord; 

his  maiden  speech,  iv.  203,  204  notes. 

His  "  Characteristics,"  204. 
Ashley.    See  Shaft osbiiry. 
Ashton,  John,  A P. nnront,  iii.  364. 

Arrestc-d,  367.    His  trial  unci  execu- 
tion, 381,  382. 
Asia,  Central,  its  people,  vi.  562. 
Asiatic  Society,   comnioncorni']it  oi"  its 

career  inuler  Warren  Hastings,  vi.  GIO. 
Assemblies,  deliberative,  vi.  CO. 
Association.    See  Catliolie  Association. 
"Association,   The,"  instit.ul:ed  on  the 

discovery  of  the  as-sassination  pl(.)t,  iv. 

221.   Debate  in  the  Lords  upon,  2;;3. 

Its  signature  throughout  the  count  rv, 

234,  235. 

Astronomy,  comparative  esliiniito  of,  by 

Socrates  and  by  Ba(?on,  vi.  215. 
Astry,  Sir  Samuel,  Clerk  of  the  Cnnvn, 

ii.  169,  177. 
Athanasian  Creed,  question  of,  iii.  17-1. 
Athenian  Comedies,  their  impurity,  vi, 

401.    Ro-printcd  at  the  two  Uuivorsi- 

tios,  491. 

Athenians  (the),  Johnson's  opinion  of 
them,  V.  533. 

Athenian  Revels,  Scenes  fronj,  vii.  r)S2. 

Athens,  disroputablo  character  of  IVirivus, 
vii.  585.  Police  ofTicors  of  the  city,  r>85. 
Pavourite  epithet  of  the  city,  586.  Thv 
Athenian  orators,  660.  Kxcellinuui  to 
which  eloquence  attained  at,  6GG.  Dr. 
Johnson's  eoiitomptiious  derision  of  the 
civilisation  of  tlio  -jw-ople  of,  666.  Theii' 
books  and  book  education,  606.  An 
Athenian  day,  667.  Defects  of  the 
Athenians'  conversational  education, 
667.  The  law  of  ostracinm  at.  Athens, 
689.  Happiness  of  the  Atlu«uia\is  in 
their  form  of  government,  Their 
naval  superiority,  604.  Tlieir  ferocity 
in  war,  694.  And  of  their  di'pendfncies 
in  seditions,  694.  Cause  of  the  violfuco 
of  faction  in  that  ago,  604.  Jnlluenco 
of  Athenian  genius  on  tho  human  in- 
tellect and  on  private  happiness,  703. 
The  gifts  of  Athens  to  man,  703.  Cha- 
racter of  the  great  drama.s  of  Atiicn.s, 
v.  99.^  Change  in  tho  temper  of  th(^ 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Ari.stojjhanes, 
126. 

Athlone,  importance  and  situation  of,  iii. 
429.  Siege  of,  430,  431.  Taken  bv 
the  English,  433,  434. 

Athlone,  Earl  of  (General  Ginkell),  r.> 
duces  the  Scotch  mutineers  to  sur- 
render, ii.  430.   At  the  battle  of  the 
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Boyne,  iii.  289.  Commander  of  Wil- 
liam III.'s  forces  in  Ireland,  421 .  Tates 
the  field,  428.  Induces  Eallymore,  429. 
Besieges  Atlilone,  429.  Takes  the 
town,  433.  Advances  in  pursuit  of 
Saint  Kiith,  437.  Attacks  the  Irish 
at  Aghrim,  437.  Gains  a  complete 
victory,  439.  Takes  Galway,  440. 
Bombards  Limerick;  takes  the  camp 
of  the  Irish  cavaby,  442.  Takes  the 
fort  on  Thomond  Bridge,  443.  Eefnses 
the  terms  demanded  by  the  Irish,  446. 
Offers  conditions;  which  are  accepted, 
447.  His  dispute  with  Sarsfield,  448, 
449.  Created  Earl  of  Athlone;  pre- 
sides at  the  court-martial  on  G-raudval, 
516.  Surprises  G-ivet,  iv.  241.  Grant 
of  forfeited  Irish  lands  to,  527. 

Athol,  territory  of,  iii.  81.   War  in,  83. 

Athol,  John  Murray,  Marquess  of;  op- 
poses Argyle,  i.  425.  Devastates  Ar- 
gyleshire,  443.  Leader  of  the  Scotch 
Jacobites,  iii.  20.  His  proceedings  in 
the  Convention,  31, 32.  His  power,  -and 
weak  character,  81.  Leaves  Scotland, 
81. 

Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  Chief  Baron,  ii.  415. 

Attainder,  the  Great  Act  of,  iii.  567,  569. 

Attainder,  an  act  of,  warrantable,  v.  569. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  i.  606.  His  reply  to 
Bentley  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the 
Letters  of  Phalaris,  vi,  321,  Eeads  the 
funeral  service  over  the  body  of  Addi- 
son, vii.  286.  His  birth  and  early 
life,  283.  Defends  Martin  Luther 
against  the  aspersions  of  Obadiah  Wal- 
ker, 283.  Enters  the  church  and  be- 
comes one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  284. 
Assists  Charles  Boyle  in  preparing  an 
edition  of  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  284. 
Bentley's  reply,  288.  Atterbury's  de- 
fence of  the  clergy  against  the  prelates, 
288.  Created  a  D.D.  and  promoted  to 
the  Deanery  of  Carlisle,  289.  His 
pamplilets  against  the  Whigs,  289. 
Appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ 
Church,  289.  Removed  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Rochester,  290.  His  opposition  to 
the  government  of  George  I.,  290.  His 
private  life,  291.  His  taste  in  Htera- 
ture  and  literary  friends ,  29 1.  Thrown 
into  prison  for  treason,  292.  Deprived 
of  his  dignities  and  banished  for  life, 

293.  Calls  Pope  as  a  witness  to  his 
innocence,  293.  Goes  to  Paris,  and 
becomes  Prime  Minister  of  King  James, 

294,  Retires  from  the  court  of  the  ex- 
King,  295.  Death  of  his  daughter,  295. 
Induced  by  the  Pretender  to  return  to 
Paris,  295.  His  defence  of  the  charge 
of  having  garbled  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  RebeUion,  295.    His  death,  296. 

Attila,  vi.  455. 
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Attributes  of  God,  subtle  speculations 
touching  them  imply  no  high  degree  of 
intellectual  culture,  vi.  457,  458. 

Aubrey,  his  charge  of  corruption  against 
Bacon,  vi.  188,  Bacon's  decision  against 
him  after  his  present,  200. 

Augsburg,  Treaty  of,  ii.  24 

Augsburg,  Confession  of,  ite  adoption  in 
Sweden,  vi.  476. 

Augustine,  St.,  vi.  455. 

Aurungzebe,  iii.  468.  His  quarrel  with 
the  East  India  Company,  474. 

Aurungzebe,  his  policy,  vi.  389. 

Austen,  Jane,  notice  of,  vii.  42. 

Austin,  Sarah,  her  character  as  u  trans- 
lator, vi.  454,  489. 

Austin,  Thomas,  a  juryman  iu  the  bishops* 
trial,  ii.  177. 

Austria,  conduct  of,  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions of  1697,  iv.  311,  321.  Success  of 
her  armies  in  the  Catholic  cause,  551. 

Authors,  their  present position,v.  370,375. 

Auverquerque,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
William  III.,  ii.  417.  At  Limerick,  iii. 
322.  His  gallant  conduct  at  Steinkirk, 
582.    At  th«  death-bed  of  William  III., 

.    iv.  555. 

Avaux,  Count  of,  French  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  ii.  20,  215.  His  representa- 
tions to  Lewis  XIV.,  216.  His  warn- 
ings to  James  II.,  227.  His  audience 
of  the  States  General,  228.  Advises  a 
Erench  invasion  of  Holland,  231.  His 
character,  629.  Chosen  to  accompany 
James  to  Ireland,  530.  His  observa- 
tions on  Ireland,  533.  His  policy,  539. 
Accompanies  James  into  Ulster,  541, 
542.  Returns  to  Dublin,  544.  His 
advice  to  James,  564,  Assists  the  vio- 
lent Irish  party,  570.  Supports  Rosen 
in  his  barbarities,  578.  Advises  a  mas- 
sacre of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  iii.  130. 
His  report  of  the  Irish  soldiers,  132. 
Advises  James  to  enforce  discipline, 
267.  Recalled  to  Prance,  259.  Ilislow 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  424  n. 

Avignon,  the  Papal  Court  transferred  from 
Rome  to,  vi.  463. 

Aylofie,  Jobn,  i.  410.   His  execution,  443. 


BABER,  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
vi.  888. 

Bacon,  Lady,mother  of  Lord  Bacon,Ti.l44. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  philosophy,  i.  317.  Re- 
view of  Basil  Montagu's  new  edition  of 
his  works,  vi.  135-245.  His  mother 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  144.  His 
early  years,  146,  147.  His  services 
refused  by  Government,  149, 151.  His 
admission  at  Gray' s  Inn,  149.  His  legal 
attainments,  160.  Sat  in  parliament  in 
1593, 151.  Part  he  took  in  politics,  152. 
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His  friendship  with  the  Eari  of  Essex, 
166-161.  Examination  of  his  conduct 
to  Essex,  lGO-170.  Influenco  of  King 
James  on  his  fortunes,  168.  His  ser- 
vility to  Lord  Southjimpton,  168.  In- 
fluence his  talents  had  with  tlie  public, 
169.  His  distinction  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  courts  of  luw,  170.  His  literary 
and  p1iiic.so:;V.Io.:l  works,  171.  His 
"NovuTa  (/'r^':ii.uni,"  and  tho  admira- 
tion it  excited,  171.  His  work  of  redu- 
cing and  recompiling  tho  laws  of  Eng- 
land, 171-  His  tampering  with  tho 
judges  on  the  trial  of  Pfiacham,l71-17G. 
Attaches  himself  to  Buckingham,  177. 
His  appointment  as  Lord  Keeper,  17S). 
His  sharo  in  tho  vices  of  the  admiiiiw- 
tration,  180.  Ilia  auiniosity  lowanLs 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  183,  185.  His  town 
and  country  residences,  185.  His  titles 
of, Baron  Vcrulam  and  Viscount  St. 
Albans,  186.  Report  against  him  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Courts  of  Justice,  | 
188.  Nature  of  tho  charges,  188-190. 
Overwhelming  evidence  to  thi-m,  180- 
191.  His  admission  of  his  guilt,  191. 
His  sentence,  10 1.  Examination  of  Mr. 
Montagu's  arguments  in  his  defent^o, 
192-200.  Modo  in  which  ho  spent  tliu 
last  years  of  his  life,  202,  204,  Chief 
peculiarity  of  his  philosophy,  203,  212. 
His  views  compared  with  those  ot'Hato, 
212-220.  To  what  his  wide  and  durabio 
fame  is  chiefly  owing,  222.  ^  Hin  fre- 
<:ment  treatment  of  moral  subjocl.H,  225. 
His  views  as  a  theologian,  227.  Vulgar 
notion  of  him  ns  inventor  of  tho  indu<?- 
tive  method,  228.  Estimate  of  Iuh 
analysis  of  that  method,  '228-23rj. 
Union  of  audacity  and  sobriety  in  his 
temper,  236.  His  amplitude  of  com- 
prehension, 235,230.  Ilis  freedom  from 
the  spirit  of  controversy,  23G.  His 
eloquence,  wit,  and  aimilitudcH,  2.'iH. 
His  disciplined  imagination,  239.  His 
boldness  and  originality,  240.  Uuuftniil 
development  in  tho  order  of  his  faculties, 

241.  His  resemblance  to  the  mind  of 
Burke,  241.  Specimens  of  his  two 
styles,  241,  242.    Value  of  his  EHsavH, 

242.  His  greatest  porformunco  tho 
first  book  of  tho  Novum  Organum,  243, 
eontemplation  of  his  life,  244, 245.  His 
description  of  the  logomachies  of  tlio 
Schoolmen,  v.  290,  308.  And  of  the  Uti- 
litarian philosophy,  291.  His  mo<lo  of 
tracking  the  principle  of  heat,  303. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character,  vi. 
139-143.  ^ 

Baconian  philosophy,  its  chief  peculiarity, 
Ti,  203.  Its  essential  spirit,  206.  Its 
method  and  object  differed  from  the 
ancient,  212.   Comparative  views  of 
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Bacon  and  Plato,  212-220.  Its  bon«- 
ilcent  spirit,  217,  218,  224.  Its  value 
compared  with  ancient  philosophy,  220- 
228. 

Badminton,  the  Duke  of  Beauforf  s  house- 
hold at,  i.  462.    Visit  of  James  II.  to, 

ii.  105.  Visit  of  William  III.,  iii.  329. 
Baillie,  General,  destruction  of  his  detach- 
ment by  Ilyder  Ali,  vii.  92. 

Baker,  Major  Ilenry,  takes  up  the  defence 
of  Londonderry,  ii.  547.  Chosen  mili- 
tary governor,  359.    Dies  of  fever,  570, 

Balance  of  Power,  interest  of  the  Popes 
in  presen-ing  the,  vi.  481. 

Balcarrufl,  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  iii.  17. 
His  commission  from  James  II.,  18. 
Ilia  interview  with  William  III.,  19. 
Arrives  at  Edinburgh,  19.  His  pro 
ceedings  in  tho  Convention,  26.  Arres- 
ted, 63.  Takes  tho  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William,  337.,  His  resentment  against 
Montgomery,  344. 

Balfour's  regiment,  iii.  84. 

Bally  more  taken  by  Ginkell,  iii.  429. 

Bandon,  muster  of  Protestanta  at,  ii,  607. 
lleduccd  by  General  Macarlhy,  623. 

Banim,  Mr.,  his  defence  of  James  II.  aa 
a. supporter  of  tolerntion,  vi.  113. 

Bank  of  England,  Soo  England,  Bank  of. 

Banking,  origin  of,  iv.  86.  Proposals  fo? 
a  National  Bank,  88.  Banking  opera- 
tions of  Itnly  in  tho  14tli  centuiyi  v.  52. 

Bantry  Bay,  action  in,  ii.  666. 

Baptists,  ii.  473. 

Bar,  degraded  condition  of  the,  in  tho  time 

of  James  IL,  v.  222. 
Barbaroux,  the  Girondist,  his  execution, 

vii.  159. 

Barbary,  horses  from,  i.  247.   Work  on, 

by  tho  Kev.  Dr.  Addison,  vii.  66. 
Barbosieux,  Marquess  of;  hi»  frivolity, 

iii.  529.  Arranges  the  plan  for  tho  a»- 
sussination  of  William  III.,  585. 

Barcelona,  taken  by  tho  Frencli,  iv.  321. 

Capture  of,  by  Peterborough,  v.  6CG. 
Barclay,  Sir  George,  heads  tho  plot  for  th« 

assassination  of  William  III.,  iv.  207. 

His^  commission  from  James  II.,  20H. 

Arrives  in  London !  his  diaguises,  209. 

His  dealings  with  Charnock  and  l^ar- 

kyns,  209,    His     .TanissarliV*  210. 

Plan  of  attack,  212.  JCwcapeH  to  Eranco, 

223. 

Barclay,  Kobort,  the  Quaker,  iii.  389. 
Barobono's  Parliament,!.  IOC.  Ordinance 
of,  130. 

Barire,  Bertrand,  Mimoires  de,  of  Carnot 
and  David,  review  of  the,  vii.  123. 
BarWs  true  character,  124.  Hia  lies^ 
128.  His  talents  as  an  author,  132. 
Sketch  of  his  life,  132-140.  Votet; 
against  the  King,  146.  His  federal 
views  and  ultca-Girondism,  149-  IViH 
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apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  order  and 
humanity,  150.  His  motion  for  punish- 
ing the  Jacobins,  151.  Defeat  of  the 
Girondists,  151.  Retains  his  seat  at 
the  'Board  of  the  Triumphant  Moun- 
tain, 152,  His  infamous  motion  against 
the  chiefs  of  the  G-irondists,  154.  Moves 
that  the  Queen  be  brought  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  155.  Ilegales 
Robespierre  and  other  Jacobins  at  a 
tavern  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  the 
•Queen,  156,  Pormation  of  his  peculiar 
style  of  oratory,  156.  His  Carmag- 
noles, 157.  Effect  produced  by  his  dis- 
■courses,  157.  Seconds  Robespierre's 
atrocious  motion  in  the  Convention,  T68, 
Becomes  one  of  the  six  members  of  the 
Oommittee  of  Public  Safety,  169.  The 
first  to  proclaim  terror  as  the  order  of 
the  day,  163.  Recommends  Pouquier 
Tinville  to  the  Revolutionary  Commit- 
teo  of  Paris,  164.  His  proposal  to  de- 
stroy Lyons  and  Toulon,  164.  His  op- 
position to  the  personal  defence  of 
Danton,  164,  165.  His  support  of  the 
wretch  Lebon,  165.  His  wax  against 
learning,  art,  and  historj',  165.  His 
sensual  excesses,  166.  Becomes  a  really 
cruel  man,  167.  His  morning  audiences 
4ind  mode  of  treating  petitions,  167, 
His  orders  against  certain  head-dresses, 
167.  Nicknames  given  to  him,  169. 
Obtains  a  decree  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  any  English  or  Hanoverian 
soldier,  169.  M.  Camot's  defence  of 
this  barbarity,  169  note.  Barge's  sup- 
port of  Robespierre's  fiendish  decree, 

174.  His  panegyric  on  Robespierre, 

175.  His  motion  that  Robespierre  and 
his  accomplices  should  be  put  to  death, 
175.  Destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
Jacobins,  177.  Report  on  his  conduct 
voted  by  the  Convention,  180.  Con- 
demned to  be  removed  to  a  distant 
place  of  confinement,  181.  His  perilous 
journey,  181.  Imprisoned  at  OUron, 
182,  183.  Removed  to  Saintes,  183. 
Escapes  to  Bordeaux,  I6i.  Chosen  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Pive  Hxm- 
dred,  which  refuses  to  admit  him,  184. 
His  libel  on  England,  184.  The  Liberty 
of  the  Seas,  185.  His  flight  to  St. 
Ouen,  185.  Sends  a  copy  of  his 
work  to  the  Pirst  Consid,  185.  Allowed 
by  Buonaparte  to  remain  in  Paris,  186. 
Refuses;" becomes  a  writer  and  a  spy 
to  Bonaparte,  188.  Sends  his  friend 
DemerviUe  to  the  guillotine,  191.  Spies 
fiet  to  watch  the  spy,  191.  Ordered  to 
quit  Paris,  192.  Employed  in  the  low- 
est political  drudgery,  192.  His  Me- 
morial Antibritannique  and  pamphlets, 
192.  His  falsome  adulation  of  the  Em- 
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peror,  193-  Causes  of  his  failure  as  a 
journalist,  193.  Treated  with  contempt 
by  Napoleon,  194.  His  treachery  to 
his  Imperial  master,  196.  Becomes  a 
royalist  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
197.  Compelled  to  leave  Prance,  198. 
Returns  in  July  1830,  198.  Joins  the 
extreme  left,  198.  His  last  years  and 
death,  199.  Summary  of  his  charac- 
ter, 201.  His  hatred  of  England,  202. 
His  MS.  works  on  divinity,  203. 
Baretti,  his  admiration  for  Miss  Burney, 
vii.  17. 

Barillon,  M.,  French  ambassador;  his 
intrigues  with  the  Country  Party,  i.l79. 
His  part  in  procuring  a  Romish  priest 
to  confess  Charles  II.,  340.  His  letter 
to  Lewis  XIV.,  362  note.  Tries  to 
embroil  James  II.  with  ParUament,  538- 
His  report  of  Mordaunt's  speech,  548 
note.  Assists  the  Roman  Catholic  fac- 
tion in  the  Court,  561.  His  account  of 
England  (1686),  608.  His  interview 
with  Rochester,  151.  Informs  Lewis 
XIV.  of  James  II.'s  intention  towards 
the  Dissenters,  ii.  36.  Sees  the  true 
temper  of  the  country,  105.  Advises 
the  bringing  over  of  Irish  troops,  209. 
Deluded  by  Sunderland,  228.  His  house 
visited  by  rioters,  312.  Ordered  by 
William  III.  to  leave  England,  339. 
Passed  over  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  choice 
of  an  envoy  to  Ireland,  528.  His  pithy 
words  on  the  new  council  proposed  by 
Temple,  vi.  292. 

Barlow,  Bishop,  vi.'504. 

Barnardistone,  Sir  Samuel,  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  an  Exclusionist, 
iii.  471.  Retires  Jrom  the  direction, 
472. 

Barnstaple,  the  corporation  of,  resists  the 
Regulators,  ii.  141. 

Barr^,  Colonel,  joins  the  "Whig  opposition, 
vii.  365.  Appointed  by  Pitt  Clerk  of 
the  PeHs,  375. 

Barrington,  Lord,  vii.  212. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  i.  259. 

Bart,  John,  a  Prench  privateer,  iii.  590. 

Bartholomew  Pair,  Jacobite  farce  repre- 
sented at,  in  1693,  iv.  34. 

BarweU,  Mr,,  his  support  of  Hastings,  tL 
567,  570,  560,  585- 

Bastile,  Burke's  declamations  on  its  cap- 
ture, 620. 

Bateman,  trial  and  execution  of,  i.  520. 
Bates,  a  dissenting  minister,  ii.  147. 
Bates,  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  his 

evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 

two  Houses,  iv.  136,  137. 
Bath,  i.  271. 

Bath,  John  Granville,  Earl  of ;  at  Charles 
IL's  death-bed,  i.  341.  Attempts  to  in- 
fluence the  Western  counties  for  James 
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IT.,  ii.  133.  llis  adhesion  to  William 
III.,  274. 

Battiscombe,  OhrlstopliM-,  executed,  i.  603. 

Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pigmies,  Addi- 
son's, vii.  59. 

Bavuria,  its  contest  bctwoon  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism,  vi.  '173,  481. 

Bayjiria,  Elector  of,  iii.  373.  Made  Go- 
Toruorof  the  Spanish  N"Gtlicrlands,  571. 

Bavaria,  Prancis  Joseph,  Prince  of; 
gromuls  of  his  claim  to  tlio  f^pnnish 
throne,  iv.  403.  Designated  hy  (Minrlos 
II.  as  his  successor,  43.'j.  His  death, 
4.')r>. 

Baxter,  Kichard ;  his  political  ^vo^ks 
Imrncd  at  Oxford,  i.  212.  His  mode- 
ration, 381.  PnM'c('(liii::s  against ;  Jcf- 
'  frcy's  bi'haviour  to,  3b3,  381.  His  con- 
Tiction  and  senteuee,  38^.  Li]»erated  ; 
yefuKca  to  he  a  tool  of  the  0(mrt,  ii. 
50,  Takes  the  lead  in  the  coalition  of 
Dissenters  with  the  Church,  M7-'l.'')-l. 
Complios  with  the  Toleration  Act,  407. 
His  testimony  to  th(i  excellence  of 
Hampden,  v.  541. 

Bayle,  Peter,  ti.  4/59. 

Beachy  Head,  battb  of,  iii.  277. 

Bearhaiting,  i.  127. 

Beam,  tho  constitution  of,  vii.  13-1. 

Beatrico,  Daiito'a  love  of,  vii.  fiOO. 

Beauclerk,  Topham,  a  mrndter  of  the 
Literfiry  Club,  vii.  3'ir). 

Beaufort,  Henry  vSotncrsd,  T)uke  of,  i. 
461,  Commands  in  IJristf)!  against 
Monmouth,  4G4.  His  failure  to  olttain 
flupport  for  JamcR  H.'s  policy,  ii.  133. 
Takes  Lovelace  prisoner,  2Ao.  Sub- 
mits to  William  III.,  423.  KuterlainM 
"William  at  Badminton,  iii.  320. 

Beaumarehais ;  his  suit  before  the  Parlia- 
mont  of  Paris,  vi.  200. 

Beaumont,  Lieut.-Col,  protests  aguiunt  the 
admission  of  Irisli  rceruitH,  ii.  213.  At 
tho  Boyne,  iii.  289. 

Bocket;  cause  of  ids  poptdnrity,  i.  10. 

Bcckford,  Alderman,  vii.  2G9. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  ii.  73.  Ivaised  to  (he 
dukedom,  iv.  98.   Invited  by  Cliarl<»s 

II.  to  form  an  adminiHtrati<»n,  v.  570. 
Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  vii.  211.  His 

views  of  the  policy  of  Chatham,  221, 
231.   Presents  w^monst ranee,  to  C eur};,i» 

III.  ,  252, 

Bedford  House,  i.  279.  Assailed  by  a 
rabble,  vii.  251. 

Bodfords,  the,  vii.  211.  Their  oppuwition 
to  the  Bockingham  nnnistry  on  tlje 
Stamp  Act,  257*  Their  willingness  to 
break  -with  Grenvillo  on  Chatham'H 
accession  to  office,  265.  Deserted  Qren- 
ville  and  admitted  to  officn,  272.  Paral- 
lel between  them  and  the  llockiu'diams, 
264. 
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Bedfordshire,  eont est ed  election  for  (1G85) 
i.  373.  ^ 

Bedloe,  witness  in  the  Popish  Plot,  i.  186. 
His  death,  375. 

B<MT,  i^onsumption  of,  i.  25 j. 

Begums  of  0\id(',  their  domains  and  trea- 
sures, vi.  G02.  Dislnrbances  in  Oudo 
impTitedto  them,  G02.  Their  protesta- 
tions, G04.  Their  sjKdiation  charged 
against  Hastin^'s,  O^o. 

Btafast,  iii.  282. 

Belgium,  its  c(nitest  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Catholicism,  vi.  472,  *I8(). 

Belhaven,  Lord,  iii.  81.  Hiw  support  of 
Paterson's  Durien  scheme,  iv.  4H4,  488. 

Belial,  vi.  50 1. 
-  I>ell,  Peter,  Byron*s  sph-en  against,  v.  408. 

Bellamont,  Uielianl  Coote,  .Karl  (tf;  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  New  York  and 
MasHachnsetH,  iv,  510.  Hia  mr^asures 
for  tho  H\ippr<»HHitm  of  piracy  in  tho 
Indian  se.as,  f)lO.  Kmploys  \Vdliam 
Kidd,  51 0.  Atrestfl  him  at  New  York, 
512. 

Bellasyfl,  tb(^  Knglish  general,  v.  GG(/. 
Bcllasyse,  John,  Lord,  a  moderate  K«»man 

Catholic,  i.  558,    ivrade  a  Privy  (Umn- 

rillor  by  Jnmo.s  iL,  5S7.   Made  First 

Lord  of  the  Treasury,  C15. 
Bellefonds,  Marshal,  apjKjInted  to  eom- 

nmn<l  tho  French  invasion  f»r  h'.ngland, 

iii.  530. 

Belllui'haiii,  his  malevolence,  vii.  43. 

Uelphegor,  Tlie,  of  Machiavelli,  v.  tJH. 

BenareSj  its  grandeur,  vi.  59'1.  its  an- 
nexation lotli^  British  dominions,  001. 
Benefits  of  the  Dcjith  of  (Jhrist,*'  vi.  472. 

Beiu'volenees,  Oliver  St.  J<din'H  oj»f>o8ition 
to,  and  Bacon'H  support  of,  vi.  171. 

Bengal,  its  n  sources,  vi.  405  vt  sea. 

Benthauj,  Jeremy,  hiHdef<'neo  of  Mr,  Mill, 
V.  272.  11  iM  merits  and  short eouungs, 
273,  27-1.  JCxandnution  of  his  views, 
277,  His  nmmnt  of  the  manner  in 
which  Im  iirriv<»d  ut  ihn  **  greatest 
h»j>pinr'.';  priucl]«!<',**  ?.92.  Te>timony 
to  his  merits,  -Iti?.  His  huiguage  on 
the  Frciieh  H'-voUitlou,  vi.  85. 

Bi'utham  and  Dumont,  vi.  8. 

Bentinek,  WilHatn.    See  Portland. 

Hentinek,  l^nl  William,  hin  memory 
<4imHhe<l  by  the  HiudooM,  vi.  453.  Ju- 
M'ription  on  bin  statue  at  Cakutla,  viii, 

mi 

Bentivoglio,  Cjmlinal,  on  tli©  iitato  of  re- 
ligion in  Kuj^land  in  tho  16th  century, 
V.  COL 

Benth^,  Kiehanl,  his  (piarn-l  with  Boyle, 
and  remarks  on  'I'ewjile.'.n  IC'.suy  on  tho 
Ixittcr*  of  Plialari.t^  vi.  31i0,  322.  His 
edition  of  Mihon,  vit.  50,  285,  286. 
His  note«  on  llonice,  323.  U\h  recfm- 
ciliation  with  Boyle  and  .\iterbtiry,  323. 
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His  answer  to  the  attack  of  Atterbury, 

287.    His  fine  apophthegm,  351. 
Berkeley,  Earl  of,  commands  the  squadron 

against  Brest,  iv.  100.   His  operations 

in  the  Channel,  170. 
Berkeley,  Lady  Henrietta,  i.  411. 
Bernardi,  Major  John ;  his  share  in  the 

assassination  plot,  iv.  210.  Arrested, 

220. 

Berar  occupied  by  the  Bonslas,  vi.  583. 
Berry,  Iiieut.-Colonel,  sent  to  support  the 
EnniskiUenexs,  ii.  686.    His  action 
-with  Anthony  Hamilton,  587. 

Berwick,  James  Pitzjames,Duke  of;  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ii.  135.  His 
attempt  to  enlist  Lnsh  recruits,  213. 
Accompanies  James  II.  in  his  fiight 
from.  Bochester,  339.  Attends  James 
to  Ireland,  628.  His  affair  with  the 
EnnisHUeners,  586.  Remains  in  Ire- 
land as  commander-in-chief,  iii.  328. 
"Weakness  of  his  government  at  Limer- 
ick, 424,  Recalled  to  France,  426,  At 
the  battle  of  Steinkkk,  581.  Taken 
prisoner  at  Landen ;  his  meeting  with 
William,  iv,  21.  Heads  a  plot  for  a 
Jacobite  insurrection,  207.  Proceeds 
to  London,  209.  Faalure  of  his  plot, 
213.  His  privity  to  the  assassination 
plot,  214.  Returns  to  France ;  his 
interview  with  Lewis  XIV.,  214,  215. 
His  removal  from  Paris  demanded  on 
the  ground  of  his  connexion  with  the 
assassination  plots,  396.  Holds  the 
allies  in  check ;  his  retreat  before  G-al- 
way,  Y.  661,  668. 

Beveridge,  William,  i.  259.  A  member  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  iii,  174. 
His  sermon  before  Convocation,  186. 
Receives  the  offer  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Bath  and  Wells  ;  his  irresolution,  401. 

Bible,  cost  of  (14tb  century),  i.  36.  The 
English  translation  of  the,  regarded  as 
a  specimen  of  the  beauty  and  power  of 
the  English  language,  v.  101. 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac,  the  astrologer,  vii,  89. 

Billaud,  M.,  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  vii.  159. 
Opposes  Robespierre,  176.  Himself 
brought  to  trial,  179,180.  Condemned  to 
be  removed  to  a  distant  place  of  con- 
finement, 181.  Transported  to  Gruiana, 
183.    His  subsequent  life,  183. 

Billop,  arrests  Jacobite  emissaries  in  the 
Thames,  iii.  367. 

Bio<^raphia  Britannica,  refutation  of  a 
calumny  on  Addison  in,  vii.  119. 

Biography,  tenure  by  which  a  writer  of,  is 
bound  to  his  subject,  vi.  317. 

Birch,  Colonel  John ;  his  origin,  ii.  362. 
His  speech  for  declaring  the  Convention 
a  Parliament,  422.  His  advice  in  the 
matter  of  the  Scotch  mutineers,  429. 
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Urges  sending  relief  to  Londonderry, 
573. 

Birmingham,  i.  268. 

Birminghams;    a    nickname    of  Whig 

leaders,  i.  201-268. 
Bishops,  claims  of  those  of  the  Church  of 

Enghind  to  ax30stolical  succession,  vi. 

361-368. 

Bishops,  the  Seven,  consultation  of,  at 
Lambeth,  ii.  150.  Their  petition  to 
James  II.,  151.  Their  examination 
before  the  Privy  Council,  157.  Sent  to 
the  Tower,  158.  Brought  before  the 
King's  Bench,  164.  Liberated  on  bail, 
165.  Their  trial,  171-177.  Rejoicings 
at  their  acquittal,  177.  Rejoicings  in 
the  camp,  179.  And  throughout  the 
eountiy,  •  181.  Concurrence  of  parties 
in  favour  of,  182. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  described,  vi.  407, 
408.  Retribution  of  the  English  for  its 
horrors,  409,  411,  414,  416. 

Blackhead,  agent  of  Young,  hides  a  forged 
treasonable  paper  at  Bishop  Sprat's, 
iii.  050.    Confesses  his  villany,  560. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  his  Prince  Ar- 
thur, ii.  416  note.  His  attainments  in 
the  Ancient  Languages,  vii.  59. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  vi.  133. 

Blair  Castle,  iii.  82.    Besieged,  83. 

Blake,  Robert,  i.  255.  His  defences  of 
Taunton,  455. 

Blasphemous  pubKcations,  policy  of  Go- 
vernment respecting,  v.  358. 

Blathwayt,  witness  for  the  crown  against 
the  bishops,  ii.  172. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  vii.  79.  Addison  em- 
ployed to  write  a  poem  in  its  honour,  75. 

Blois,  Addison's  retirement  to,  vii.  65. 

Bloody  Assizes,  i.  500-505. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  houses  in,  i.  279. 

"Bloomsbury  Gang,"  the  Bedfords  so- 
called,  vii.  21. 

Blount,  Charles,  his  principles  and  wti- 
tings,  iii.  636,  637.  Attacks  the  re- 
strictions on  the  press,  638.  His  at- 
tacks on  Edmund  Bohun,  638.  Circum- 
stances of  his  death,  644  and  note. 

Blue  Posts,  a  .Jacobite  tavern ;  supper 
party  at,  iv.  548,  550. 

Blues,  regiment  of,  its  origin,  i.  231. 
iodley,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  ^od- 
]c:anlil:r:.-:y,v!.  202. 

Boh:--:r!':i,  irH-.j.:::i:-<^  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wicldiffe  in,  vi.  464,  465. 

Bohun,  Edmund,  licenser  of  the  press, 
iii.  634.  His  principles,  635.  His  un- 
popularity, 635.  Attacked  by  Charles 
Blount,  638.  Brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  639. 

Boileau,  his  Ode  on  the  Siege  of  Namnr, 
iii.  676.  Burlesqued  by  Prior,  iv.  17<). 
Addison's  intercourse  with,  vii.  65,  07. 
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His  opinion  of  modern  Latin,  66,  67. 
His  literary  qualitiey,  07. 

"Boilman,  Tom,"  i.  493. 

Boisseleau,  left  in  command  of  James 
II.'s  forces  at  Limerick,  iii.  822. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  tlie  liljeral  patron 
of  literature,  v.  520.  Proposed  t>o 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative,  vii  20. 
His  pretence  of  philosophy  in  his  exile, 
225.  His  jest  on  occasion  of  tho  first 
representation  of  Cato,  101.  Pope's 
perfidy  towards  him.  111.  His  remedy 
for  the  diseases  of  the  state,  219,  220. 

Bombay,  disturbances  at  (time  of  James 
II.),  iii.  472.  Its  affairs  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  new  council  at  Cal- 
cutta, yi.  570. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon,  v.  211;  Yii.77.  Com- 
pared with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  v.  640. 
Devotion  of  his  Old  Guard  surpa-sscd  by 
that  of  tho  garrison  of  Arcot  to  Lord 
Olive,  vi.  396.  His  early  proof  of  talents 
for  war,  461.  ProtoHt  of  Lord  Hol- 
land against  Bonaparte's  detention,  5;i3. 
His  detestation  of  the  cruel  decree  of  thi^ 
Convention  rcspectingEiiglishpriscjiicrH 
vii.  172.  His  return  from  V-OTt,  nud 
assumption  of  absolute  power" as  Kirnt 
Consul,  185.  His  policy  at  this  poriod, 
186.  Allows  Bar^re  to  reside  in  Paris, 
186.  Employs  Bar^^re  as  a  writer  and 
spy,  187,192.  Establishes  tlio  Jmporiul 
government,  193.  His  opinion  of  Bii- 
r^re's  journalism,  193.  His  defeat  and 
abdication,  197.  His  hold  on  tho  ailec- 
tions  of  his  subjects,  213. 

Bonrepaux,  French  envoy  to  Kii/^'land,  his 
report  outhcluifrli.sh  navy,  i.  2'M.  His 
ability,  661.  His  low  estimate  of  James 
James  II.,  662.  His  despatch  concern- 
ing Ireland,  ii.  119  and  nofe  8ent  to 
oner  naval  assistance  to  James,  228. 
Coldly  received,  230. 

Book  of  the  Church,  Southey's.  v.  333. 

Books,  scarcity  of,  in  country  plac^^s  ( 1 68/) ), 
i.  307.   Puffing  of  books,  v.  375,  rJ70. 

Booksellers*  shops  (London),  i  307. 

Booth,  the  actor,  plays  Cato  in  Addison^a 
tragedy,  on  its  first  representation,  vii. 
100. 

Borgia,  Csesar,  v.  70. 

Borland,  John,  his  narrative  (;f  tlio  Scot- 
tish expedition  to  Darien,  iv.  495,  fiOO, 

Boroughs,  rotten,  the  abolition  of,  a  ne- 
cessary reform  in  the  reign  of  Georir*'. 
I,vi.  27.  ^ 

Boflcobel,  James  IL's  visit  to,  ii.  107. 

Bossuet,  his  reply  to  Burnet,  ii.  13.  His 
advice  on  the  subject  of  Jam(*s  II.'s  De- 
claration, iv.  11. 

Boswell,  J ames,  his  character,  v.  614, 6 1 8 ; 
vii.  346.  Review  of  his  Life  of  John^ 
6on  by  Croker,  v.  498,  688;  vii.  346, 
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Character  of  tho  work,  v.  524.  Becomes 
a  member  of  the  Club,  vii.  346. 

Boswellism,  v,  45. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  battlo  of,  i.  202. 

Boufflers,  Marquess  of,  ii.  231.  At  tlio 
battlo  of  Steinkirk,  iii.  581.  Throws 
himself  into  Namur,  iv.  169.  Surren- 
ders tho  town,  162.  His  defence  of  the 
castle,  165.  Surrenders,  167.  His  de- 
tention by  William  III.'s  orders,  167. 
Beturns  to  Paris,  his  reception  by  Lewis 
XIV.,  168.  His  meetings  with  Port- 
land, 316,  318.  His  conversations  with 
Portland  on  his  demand  for  the  remo- 
val of  James  II.'s  court  from  St.  Ger- 
mains,  305,  396. 

Bourbon,  Baths  of,  James  II.'s  visit  to,  iv. 
540. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  character  of  tho  go- 
vernment of  the,  V.  632. 

Bourbon,  House  of,  its  growing  power,  i. 
149.  Its  vicissitudes  in  Spain,  658, 
676. 

Bourbon,  Lewis,  Duko  of,  nt  tho  buttle  of 

Steinkirk,  iii.  581.    At  tho  battle  of 

Landen,  iv.  22. 
Bourne,  Vincent,  vi.  103. 
Bow  Street,  whiggory  of,  v.  288,  289. 
Boyd,  his  tittnslation  of  tho  Divine  Co* 

medy  of  Dante,  vii.  617. 
Boylo,  Charles,  hii^  nominal  cdiTorahip  of 

the  Letters  of  J'haluris,  vi.  320;  vii. 

285.    His  hook  on  (Jreok  history  an«l 

philology,  vii.  60.    Bentley*«  answer 

attributwl  to  Boyle,  286. 
Boyle,  Bobert,  liis  clienucal  exporimonts, 

i.  320. 

Boylo,  Kight  Hon.  Ili^iry,  vii.  71 
Boyuo,  battle  of  tho,  iii.  293,  2i)7.  Flight 

of  James  II.,  297.    lA>m  in  the  two 

armies,  209. 
Boyno,  Gustnvus  Hamilton,  lx>rd,  Gover- 
nor of  Euniskillen,  ii.  608.  At  tho  airge 

of  Athlone,  iii.  433. 
"  Boys,"  tlie,  in  opiK)8ition  to  Sir  R.  Wal- 

pole,  vi.  24. 
Boyse,  the  poet,  his  friendhhip  with  Dr. 

Johnhon,  vii.  333. 
Bract-girdle,  Anue,  iii.  604.    Hep  coh'brity 

ns  an  actress,  v.  631.    Her  intimtt<7 

with  CongresM,  631,  632. 
Bradgate,  iv.  179. 
Brail inins,  vi.  458. 

Brandenburg,  Dnke  of;  his  conduct  in  the 

ebullition,  iii.  5(J9. 
Bmdenburgors  at  the  battle  of  thd  Boyni*, 

iii.  290. 

Brasidas,  great  only  when  ho  ceased  to  be 
a  Lacediemoniim,  vii.  690. 

Bray,  Thomas,  Life  of,  i.  260  note. 

Breadalbane,  John  (Campbell,  Earl  of,  iii. 
612.  Negotiates  for  William  ITL  with 
the  Jacobite  cliiofs,  613.   Hi«  quarrel 
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withMacdonaldof  Glencoe,  616.  Joins 
in  the  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  623.  His  self- 
reproaches,  532. 

Broakspear,  Nicholas,  his  elevation  to  the 
Papacy,  i.  19. 

}3rada,  treaty  of,  vi.  270. 

Breton,  Cape,  reduction  of,  vi.  71. 

JBresfc,  James  II.'s  departure  from,  for 
Ireland,  ii.630.  Disastrous  attack  upon, 
in  1694,  iv.  101,  102. 

Bribery,  foreign,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  V.  226. 

Bridgowater,  Earl  of,ii.  131.  Appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iv.  465. 
Presides  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the 
debate  on  the  Eesumption  Bill,  530. 

Bridport,  skirmish  at,  i.  449. 

Brighton,  i.  270. 

Brihuega,  siege  of,  v.  674. 

Briscoe,  J ohn ;  his  project  of  a  Land  Bank, 
iv.  88,  89  and  note. 

Brissot,  the  Girondist  leader,  vii.  143-  His 
trial,  158. 

Brissotines,  the.    See  Girondists. 

Bristol,  capture  of,  by  the  Eoyalists,  i.  91. 
Its  appearance  and  trade  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  262.  Kidnapping  at,  263. 
Threatened  by  Monmouth,  464.  Eiots 
at,  599. 

Britain  imder  the  Eomans :  under  the 

Saxons,  i,  4.   Barbarism  of,  4. 
Brixham,  ii.  254. 

"  Broad  Bottom  Administration"  (the),  vi. 
54. 

Brook,  Lord,  entertains  William  at  War- 

vrkk  Castle,  iv.  179. 
Brothers,  his  prophecies  as  a  test  of  faith, 

vi.  458. 

Bromi,  John,  murdered  by  Graham  of 

Claverhouse,  i.  388. 
Brown,  Launcelot,  vi.  443. 
Bromi,  Tom ;  his  "  Amusements,"  ii.  476 

note. 

Brown's  Estimate,  vi.  63. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  botanical  gar- 
den at  Norwich,  i.  264. 
Browning,  JVEicaiah,  breaks  the  boom 

across  the  Foyle  ;  killed,  ii.  582. 
Bruce,  Lord,  his  appearance  at  Dr.  Bur- 

ney's  conenrts,  vii.  7. 
Brunswick,  the  House  of,  vii.  214. 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  Duke  of,  iii.  569. 

Made  Elector  of  Hanover,  570. 
Bnisaels,  bombarded  by  the  French,  iv. 

163.    Its  importance  as  the  seat  of  a 

viceregal  court,  vi.  268. 
Bryce,  John,  military  execution  of,  i.  389. 
Brydges,  James   (afterwards  Duke  of 

ChandosJ  his  motion  designed  against 

Somers,  iv.  518, 519. 
Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  vii.  43. 
Buccaneer,  the  Last,  viii.  591. 
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Buccleuch,  Dukes  of,  i.  490. 

Buccleuch,  Anne  Scott,  Duchess  of,  married 
to  Monmouth,  i.  196. 

Buchan,  appointed  commander  for  J ames 
II.  in  Scotland,  iii.  334.  Surprised  and 
defeated  by  Livingstone,  334. 

Buchanan ;  his  political  works  burned  at 
Oxford,  i.  212.  Character  of  his  writ- 
ings, vi.  212. 

Buekhurst,  vi.  492,  493. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  the  "  Steenie  **  of 
James  I.,  v.  549,  551.  Bacon's  early 
discernment  of  his  influence,  vi.  176, 
178.  His  expedition  to  Spain,  178.  His 
return  for  Bacon's  patronage,  178.  His 
corruption,  180.  His  character  and  po- 
sition, 180,  185.  His  marriage,  187. 
His  visit  to  Bacon,  and  report  of  his 
condition,  189. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiors,  Duke  of,  his 
character,  i.  167.  His  intrigues  with 
the  democratical  party,  176.  Opposes 
Danby's  government,  177.  His  income, 
242.  His  house  in  Dowgate,  278.  His 
chemical  pursuits,  319.  His  death 
at  Helmsley,  iv.  191.  His  fondness  for 
Wycherley,  vi.  506.  Anecdote  of  his 
versatility,  506,  508.    See  Cabal. 

Buckingham,  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
corporation  of,  ii.  141. 

Buckinghamshire,  contested  election  for 
(1685),  i.373,  374.  Election  for  (1701), 
iv.  559. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  one  of  the  friends  of 

Joseph  Addison,  vii.  85,  87. 
Buffs,  regiment  of,  i.  231. 
Bulkeley,  a  Jacobite,  his  dealings  with 

Godolphin,,  iii.  411. 
B\ill,  Bishop,  i.  259. 

Bunyan,  John,  ii.  51.  His  writings,  52. 
Eefuses  to  join  the  Court  party,  53. 
His  attack  upon  Fowler,  148  note;  vii. 
303.  Age  in  which  he  produced  his 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  v.  98.  His  birth 
and  early  life,  vii.  297.  His  notions  of 
good  and  evil,  298.  Enlists  in  the  Par- 
liamentary army,  299.  Eeturns  home 
and  marries,  299.  His  fantasies  and 
internal  sufferings,  299,  302.  Thrown 
into  gaol,  302.  His  prison  life,  302. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
303.    His  early  writings,  303.  His 

•  abhorrence  of  the  Quakers,  303.  His 
controversies,  303.  His  answer  to  Ed- 
ward Fowler,  303.  His  dispute  with 
some  of  his  own  sect,  303.  His  libera- 
tion from  prison,  304.  His  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  SOS.  His  Holy  War,  307. 
Difficulties  of  1685,  308.  His  death 
and  burial-place,  308.  Famie  of  his  Pil- 
rim's  Progress,  308,  309.  Peculiarity  of 
the  work,  v.  446,  461,  453,  456.  Not  f\ 
perfect  allegory,  450,  451.    His  history 
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and  character,  452,  455.  His  atyle, 
456.  His  religious  entliusiusin  and 
imagery,  vi.  478. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  review  of 
Southey's  edition  of,  v.  445. 

Btirford,  William  111.,  at,  iv.  179. 

Biu^goyue,  G-en.,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  on  Lord  Clivc,  vi.  449. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  his  theory  of  good 
government,  V.  629. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  opinion  on  the  Na- 
tional I)eht,  iii.  617,  620  note.  His 
character  of  the  first  Pronch  republic, 
V.  140.  And  of  the  Prench  National 
Assembly,  619.  His  vindication  of 
himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency, 621.  His  part  in  The  Club,  vii. 
345.  His  position  in  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition, 365.  His  characteristics,  331. 
His  opinion  of  the  war  with  Spain  on 
the  question  of  maritime  right,  vi.  51. 
Resembles  Bacon,  212.  Eflect  of  his 
speeches  on  the  House  of  Commons,  v. 
327.  Not  tho  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius,  568.  His  charges  against 
Hastings,  616;  vii.  88.  His  kindness 
to  Miss  Burney,  30.  Her  incivility  to 
him  at  Hastings'  trial,  30.  His  early 
political  career,  254-259.  His  first 
spe(?ch  in  the  House  of  Commons,  259. 
His  opposition  to  Chatham's  measures 
relating  to  India,  268.  His  defence  of 
his  party  against  Gronvillo's  attnekn, 
273.  His  feeling  towards  Chatham,  274. 

Burleigh,  William  III.'s  visit  to,  iv.  177. 

Burleigh  and  his  Times,  review  of  liev. 
Dr.  Nares's,  v.  587.  His  curly  life  and 
character,  588-693.  His  death,  593. 
Importance  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  693.  The  great  stain  on  his  cha- 
racter, 608.  Character  of  tho  class  of 
statesmen  ho  belonged  to,  vi.  14-1. 
Classical  acquirements  of  his  wife,  144. 
His  conduct  towards  Bacon,  148,  149, 
156.  His  apology  for  having  resorted 
to  torture,  174.  Bacon's  letter  to  him 
upon  tho  department  of  knowledge  lie 
had  chosen,  230. 

Burley  on  tho  Hill,  iv,  126. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  preacher  at  tho  Rolls 
Chapel,  i.  269.  His  merit  as  a  writer 
and  preacher,  ii.  12.  His  History  of 
the  Reformation,  13.  Retires  from 
England,  14.  His  residence  at  the 
Court  of  tho  Prince  of  Orange,  14. 
Brings  about  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween William  and  Mary,  16.  Enmity 
of  James  II.  to,  65,  66.  His  conversa- 
tion with  William  at  Torbay,  255. 
S(?nt  forward  to  Exeter,  267.  Preaches 
at  tho  cathedral,  261.     Draws  up  a 

.  paper  for  'the  signature  of  William's 
followers,  274.  His  conduct  in  Salis- 
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bury  cathedral,  297.  His  friendship 
for  Halifax,  298.  Conversation  with 
Halifax  at  Littleeote,  302.  Commis- 
sioned to  protect  the  Roman  Catholics, 
•343.  Preaches  before  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  377-  Declares  tho  Princess 
Mary's  intentions,  381.    His  zeal  for 

•  Mary,  383.  His  memoirs,  413  and 
note.  His  generous  conduct  to  Roches- 
ter, 424.  Made  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
45G.  His  zeal  and  libivrality  in  his 
diocese,  459.  His  speech  on  the  Com- 
prehension Bill,  485.  His  Coronation 
.Sermon,  491.  His  plan  for  a  union  of 
the  Church  and  Dissenters,  iii.  10.  Pro- 
poses placing  the  PrinooHS  Sophia  in 
the  succession,  115.  His  friendship 
for  Tillotson,  185.  Proposer  of  tho 
clause  in  tho  Bill  of  Rights  a/sainst  tho 
sovereign  marrying  a  Papist,  1 9  i.  Re- 
monstrates against  the  use  of  bribi^ry, 
230.  His  sermon  on  t,he»  general  Past 
Day  (1G90),  234.  His  interview  with 
William,  271.  His  explanation  of 
Marlborough's  disgrace,  4911  note.  His 
alh'ged  advice  for  tlio  estai)lishinent  of 
the  National  Debt,  615.  His  Pastoral 
Letter,  040.  Wliich  is  ordered  to  b(^ 
burni'd  by  the  Commons,  G41.  His 
mortilioatian,  (M2  and  note.  {Sui)ports 
Penwick's  attainder,  iv.  200.  His 
Thank.sgiving  Scriu'v^n,  327.  His  visits 
to  tho  Cmr  l\^Wv  at  Deptford,  380. 
Attack  upon,  in  the  ilo\iso  of  Com- 
mons, 51G.  Its  defeat,  517.  His  share 
in  pa.sHing  tho  Resuniptiou  Bill,  535. 
Att(»ndK  William  III.  on  his  deathbed, 
565.  His  accusations  against  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ti'mplo,  vi.  323. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  Mjister  of  tlie  ('hart(?r- 
house,  his  resistance  to  th<*  admission  of 
a  Roman  Cat^holic,  ii.  101. 

Burney,  Dr.,  his  social  position,  vii.  4-7. 
His  conduct  relativo  Xo  his  daughter's 
tlrst  publication,  14.  His  daughter's 
(Uigagement  at  ('ourt,  22. 

Burney,  PnuKM'H.  8eo  1 )' A rbhiy,  Madame. 

Burns,  Robert,  ag(^  in  wliieh  ha  produced 
his  works,  v.  08. 

Burrington  joins  William,  ii.  205. 

Burl,  Captain,  his  description  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  iii.  43. 

Burton,  JamcM,  a  fugitive  conspirator,. 
eonei«ak'd  by  Klizabi^tU  Gaunt,  informs 
against  his  bi'nefaetress,  i.  518. 

BuKscy,  his  eminent  merit  and  conduct  in 
India,  vi.  400. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  his  character  and  education, 
vii.  21C.  Appointed  Secretary  ol'  State, 
220.  Opposes  the  proposal  ol'  war  with 
Spain  on  account  of  tlie  family  compact, 
223.  His  unpopularity  on  CJliatham's 
resignation,  226.   Becomes  Prime  Mi- 
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»jst(*r,  225.  His  first  speecli  in  tke 
ilou.so  of  Lords,  22o,  Induces  tlie  re- 
Inv^n  uMit  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  227. 
Hocoiries^  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
h*^?^'  "'^^^^  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
*-.»?0-.2:58.  His  resignation,  240.  Con- 
tiuucs  to  advise  the  King  privately,  242, 
— 4  *i ,  2/57- 

Bxif  Bamnel,  i.  313.  His  satire  on  the 
Koyal  Society,  319  uote.  Character  of 
luH  I  loetry,  v.  103.  Mdison  not  inferior 
^  tx)  liim  in  wit,  Tii.  90. 

lU\tlor,  Captain,  leads  an  assault  on  Lon- 
doxuiorry,  ii.  563. 

liuxVon,  i.  270. 

JJuyni",  Anthony,  i.  446.  Accompanies 
^  Mojamonth's  flight,  478.    Taken,  480. 

Jb'ttR»  Adnairal,  his  failure  at  Minorca,  vi. 
^Ji.  His  trial,  65.  Opinion  of  his  con- 
tUu?t,  66,  Chatham's  defence  of  him,  66. 

IWr<m,  Xiord,  his  epistolary  style,  v,  388. 
HIh  cliaracter,  389.  His  early  life, 
HO  a.  His  quarrel  with  and  separation 
frojtx  }iia  wife  391-393.  His  expatria- 
ticui,  394.  IDocliue  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  394.  His  attachment  to  Italy 
uiul  Oi'occe,  395.  His  sickness  and 
lU'at  1 1 ,  396.  G-eneral  grief  for  his  fate, 
:i<JG.  Komarks  on  his  poetry,  397*  His 
ad  mi  ration  of  the  Pope  school  of  poetry, 
4 OB.  His  opinion  of  Wordsworth  and 
Oulcridgc,  408.  Of  Peter  Bell,  408. 
TtiH  CHtimate  of  the  poetry  of  the  18th 
uad  19th  centuries,  40 8.  His  sensitivc- 
juwfl  to  criticism,  409.  The  interpreter 
botwoen  "Wordsworth  and  the  multitude, 
410.  The  founder  of  an  exoteric  Lake 
acliool,  410.  Remarks  on  his  dramatic 
Wf»rks,  410-416.  His  egotism,  415. 
Catiso  of  his  influence,  416-417. 


(1ABAI.,  the,  i.  166.   Its  measures,  169  ; 
J    vi.  277,  280,  283.   Dissolved,  175. 
(^abuiet,  the ;  its  origin  and  nature,  i.  166. 

<}abinots  in  modern  times,  vi.  290. 
C  ';uUi»,  exploit  of  Essex  at  the  siege  of,  v. 
COO  ;  srl,  158.  Its  piUago  hy  the  British 
expodition  in  1702,  v.  660. 
Caorxnartlicn,  Marquess  of.    See  Leeds, 
Duko  of. 

<'a<'rxnarthen.  Peregrine,  Marquess  of,  son 
of  the  above ;  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange 
lit  tho  Hague,  ii.  234.  Assists  in  the 
;irro.sfc  of  Preston  and  his  accomplices, 
i)5.  367.  Takes  part  in  the  attack  on 
Brent,  iv.  100.  Becomes  a  favourite  with 
the  Czar  Peter,  386,  Disappointed  of 
thci  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer,  448. 

Vumir,  Julius,  accounts  of  his  campaigns, 
regarded  as  history,  v.  1 4 1 .  Compared 
with  Cromwell,  211. 

(.'afsur  Borgia,  v.  70. 


Csesar,  Claudius,  resemblance  of  James  I. 
to,.  V.  548. 

Caesars  (tlie),  parallel  hetweon  them  and 

•  the  Tudors,  not  applicable,  v.  601. 
Caillemoiitc,  Count  of,  cnlonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Prench  Huguenots,  iii.  128. 
Slain  at  the  Boyue,  295. 
Calais,  bombardment  of,  iv.  104. 
Calcutta.,  its  position  on  the  Hoogley,  vi. 
406.    Scene  of  the  Black  Hole  of,  407, 
408.    Besentment  of  the  English  at  its 
fall,  409.  Again  threatened  by  Surajah 
Dowlah,  412.  Bevival  of  its  prosperity,. 
420.    Its  siiflerings  dxuing  the  famine, 
444.    Its  capture,  548.    Its  suburbs 
infested  by  robbers,  570.  Its  festivities 
on  Hastings'  marriage,  681. 
Calderwood,  George,  iii.  362  note. 
Calliares ;  his  negotiations  with  Dykvelt,. 
iv.  252,  254, 269.    French  negotiator  at 
Ryswick,  312. 
Calvinists,  their  principle  of  resistance  to 
rulers,  i.  46.   Moderation  of  Bunyan's- 
Calvinism,  v.  462.    Calvinism  held  by 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  vi.  367.    Many  of  its 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Paulician 
theology,  461. 
Cambon,  Colonel,  iii.  128. 
Cambridge  University,  eminent  divines  at, 
i.  259.    Decline  of  Greek  learning  at» 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  309  and  note. 
Address  from,  to  James  IL,  371.  Loy- 
alty of  the  University,  ii.  93.  Attacked 
by  James  II.,  94-96.     Election  for 
(1690),  iii.  222.    Election  for  (1701), 
iv.  550.    The  University  favoured  by 
George  I.  and  G-eorge  IL,  vii.  228.  Its 
superiority  to  Oxford  in  intellectual 
activity,  vi.  140.  Disturbances  produced 
in,  by  the  Civil  War,  256. 
Cambyses,  story  of  his  punishment  of  the 

unjust  judge,  vi.  195. 
Camden,  Lord,  joins  the  Whig  opposition, 
vii.  365. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel,  iii.  57. 
His  character,  57.  His  reputation  for 
loyalty,  58.  Meeting  at  his  house,  65. 
His  advice  to  Dundee,  73,  86,  87.  At 
the  battle  of  Kiliiecrankie,  88.  Retires 
from  the  Highland  army,  97.  Keeps 
up  the  war  in  the  Highlands,  334. 
AVounded  in  separating  a  quarrel,  335. 
Takes  the  oaths  to  William  III.'s  Go- 
vern ment,  516. 

Canieronian  rermrr.t,  iii.  76.  Stationed 
at  Dunkeia,  9S.  2v:-i  an  attack  of 
Highlanders,  99. 

Canierons,  the,  iii.  57. 

Camilla,  Madame  D'Arblay's,  vii.  44,  45. 

Campaign,  The,  by  Addison,  vii.  7G. 

Campbell,  Archibald.    See  Argylo. 

Campbell,  Captain,  of  Glenlyou,  com- 
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mands  the  company  stationed  at  Glen- 
coft,  iii.  526.  Massacres  the  Macdonalds, 
528.  His  remorse,  533.  Declared  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament  a  murderer,  iv.  152. 
Oamphell.  Lieutenant,  commands  a  party 
of  William's  troops  at  "Wincanton.  ii. 
277. 

Oamphell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardkinglass,  ad- 
ministers the  oaths  to  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe,  iii.  516. 

Campbells,  persecution  of,  after  the  failure 
of  Argyle's  expedition,  i.  443.  Their 
ascendancy  and  character  in  the  High- 
lands, iii.  54.  Coalition  against,  54. 
Disarmed  by  the  KoyaHst  clans,  75. 
Their  predominance  in  the  Highlands 
(1693),  104. 

Canada,  subjugation  of,  by  the  British  in 
1760,  Ti.  72. 

Canales,  Spanish  ambassador  in  England, 
his  insulting  note  to  "William  III.,  iv. 
475.  Ordered  to  leave  the  country,  475. 

Canals,  i.  291. 

•Canning,  Mr.,  vii.  40.  Popular  compari- 
son of,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  v.  617.  His  ac- 
tivity in  Pitt's  cause,  vii.  401. 

Oannon,  commander  of  Irish  auxiliaries 
under  Dundee,  iii.  84.  Succeeds  to  the 
command  of  the  Highland  army;  in- 
crease of  his  force,  94.  Disorders  in 
his  camp,  97.  Defeated  at  Dunkeld, 
100.  His  army,  dissolved,  100.  Super- 
seded in  the  command,  334. 

-Canterbury,  Archbishop  of;  his  income, 
i.  241. 

Cape  Breton,  reduction  of,  vi.  71. 

Capel,  Sir  Henry,  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  ii.  414.  His  jealousy  of 
Halifax,  iii.  125.  Defends  Clarendon 
in  the  Privy  Council,  274.  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  648. 

Captains,  sea,  under  Charles  II.,  i.  238. 

Capys,  Prophecy  of,  viii.  527. 

Caraffa,  GianPietro,  afterwards  Pope  Paul 
lY.,  his  zeal  and  devotion,  vi.  467,  471. 

Care,  Henry,  ii.  48. 

Carey,  his  translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
of  Dante,  vii.  617. 

€arey,  Henry,  a  natural  son  of  Lord 
Hahfax,  iv.  127. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  ii.  385.  • 

"Carlisle,  Lady,  v.  574. 

Carmagnoles,  the,  of  Barere,  vii.  157. 
Lord  Ellenborough's,  157. 

Carmelites  in  London,  i.  598. 

Oarmichael,  Miss,  or  PoUy,  in  Dr.  John- 
son's house,  vii.  348. 

Oarmichael,  Lord,  William  lU.'s  Com- 
missioner in  the  Scotch  General  As- 
semhly,  iii.  353. 

Camatic,  the,  its  resources,  vi.  393,  402. 
Invasion  of,  "by  Hyder  Ali,  692,  593. 

Camot,  M.  Hippolyte,  his  part  in  the 
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Memoirs  of  Bertrand  Barere,  vii.  123, 

128,  131. 
Carolan,  his  compositions,  vii.  310. 
Carrickfergus,  taken  by  Schomberg,  iii. 

135.  Landing  of  William  III.  at,  282. 
Carrier,  the  tyrant-  of  Nantes,  placed  under 

arrest,  vii.  179. 
Carstairs,  a  witness  in  the  Popish  plot,  i. 

186.   His  death,  375. 
Carstairs,  William,  his  fortitude  under 

torture,  ii.  235.    His  advice  to  William 

III.,  256.    His  influence  with  William 

in  Scotch  affairs,  iii.  40. 
Carter,  Admiral,  iii.  537.   Killed  in  the 

battle  of  La  Hogue,  548.    His  funeral, 

552. 

Carteret,  Lord,  his  ascendancy  after  the 
fall  of  Walpole,  vi.  29,  30.  Sir  Horace 
Walpole's  stories  about  him,  31.  His 
defection  from  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  46. 
Succeeds  Walpole,  54.  His  character 
as  a  statesman,  54,  56.  Created  Earl 
Granville,  54. 

Carthagena,  sacked  by  the  Prench,  iv. 
321 .  Surrender  of  the  arsenal  and  ships 
of,  to  the  Allies,  v.  668. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
i.  690.  Takes  part  in  a  Popish  pro- 
cession, ii.  89.  At  Chester,  106.  Com- 
missioner at  Oxford,  111.  A  tool  of 
James  II.,  149,  156.  Insulted  by  the 
populace,  165,  178.  Present  at  the 
interview  of  the  bishops  with  James, 
250.  Attends  James  II.  to  Ireland,  iii. 
528.   His  death,  570. 

Caryl,  John,  agent  of  James  II.  at  Rome, 
i.  581. 

Casina,  The,  of  Plautus,  v.  67. 

Cassels;  his  share  in  the  assassination 

plot,  iv.  210,  211. 
Casti,  character  of  his  Animali  Parlanti, 

vii.  605. 

Castile,  supremacy  of,  over  the  Spanish 
empire,  iv.  401.  Strong  feeling  in, 
against  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  435. 

Castile,  Admiral  of,  v.  661. 

Castile  and  Arragon,  their  old  institutions 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  v.  645. 

Castilians,  their  character  in  the  16th 
century,  v.  642.  Their  conduct  in  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  670.  Their  at- 
tachment to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors, 
vi.  467. 

Castracani,  Castruccio,  Life  of,  by  Machia- 
velli,  V.  80. 

Castelmaine,  Hoger  Palmer,  Earl  of,  i. 
551.  James  IL's  ambassador  to  Eome, 
681 ;  ii.  82.  His  audiences  with  the 
Pope;  his  dismissal,  85.  Impeached, 
ill.  203. 

Catalonia,  French  successes  iu  (1694),  iv. 
104. 
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Cathatine  of  Portugal,  Queen  of  Charles 

f^l^  v^^^  -Association,  attempt  of  the  Tories 

to  put       down,  vi.  535. 
catnoiicisixi,  Roman,  the  most  poetical  of 
f         Sions,  vii.  608,    Its  great  revival 
tlxe     beginning  of  the  thirteenth 

centuirjr,  e08.    Canses  of  its  success,  vi. 

-Ti'^  7  e ,    Treaty  concluded  by  Charles 

XL,  by  -which  he  bound  himself  to  set 
V.^^^"■^l^cism  in  England,  vii.  304. 

Sen  Ctnjirchofllome. 
Uitholics   and  Jews,  the  same  reasoning 

employed  against  both,  v.  461. 
Catholics    and  Protestants,  their  relative 

numbers  in  the  16th  century,  v,  6C3. 

lOJ)       ^■'^^^^^j      precautions  against,  v. 

Catilino,  Sallust's  account  of  the  Con- 
s^iiracy  of,  v,  141. 

Catiniit,  Marshal,  leads  French  forces  into 
I  icamont,  iii.  354.  Gains  the  victory 
of  JVIa.rsiglia,  iv.  38.    Joined  by  the 

^  Duko  of  Savoy,  253. 

"  Cato,*'  Addison's  play  of,  its  merits  and 
tho  coTitest  it  occasioned,  vi.  133.  Its 
first  a?epreaentation,  vii.  100.  Its  per- 
•fonnai:ice  at  Oxford,  102. 

Cavalieirs,  designation  of,  i.  79.  Party, 
how  composed,  80,  81.  Their  argu- 
ments, 81.  Their  early  successes,  90. 
Undeir  the  Protectorate,  108.  Coalesce 
with,  -thie  Presbyterians,  113.  Their 
rene-w©<a.  disputes  -with  the  Boundheads 
after  -blie  Bestoration,  122-125.  Their 
discon-fcent,  181.  Their  successors  in 
tho  reign  of  G-eorge  L  turned  dema- 
gopuos,  vii.  206. 

Cavalieirs'  March  to  London,  viii.  554. 

Cavondisli,  Lady  ;  her  letter  to  Sylvia,  ii. 
300. 

Cavcndisli,  Lord  John,  becomes  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  vii.  367.  Eesigns,  368. 

Cavend-isli,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  the  new 
council  of  Temple,  vii.  311.  His  merits, 

Cecil,      See  Burleigh. 

Cecil,  IRobert,  his  rivalry  with  Prancis 
Bacoii,  vi.  148,  149,  165.  Hisfearand 
envy  of  Essex,  153,  166.  Increase  of  his 
ditililce  for  Bacon,  156.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Essex,  155.  His  interference 
to  o'bta.in  knighthood  for  Bacon,  168. 

Cecilia,  HVIadame  I^Arblay's,  vii.  41. 
Spociinen  of  its  style,  47,  49. 

Celioacy  of  Clergy,  how  regarded  by  the 
Boformers,  i.  61. 

CeltSy  iri  Scotland  and  Ireland,  i.  51. 

Cervantes,  delight  with  -which  his  Don 
Quixote  is  read,  v.  88.   Wounded  at 

LrOpOiXltO,  642. 

Censoysliip,  existed  in  some  form  from 
Heniy  Viii  to  the  Bevolution,  vi.  130. 
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Chalmers,  Dr.,  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  of 
his  defence  of  the  Church,  vi.  330. 

Chamberlayne,  Hugh,  a  projector  of  the 
Land  Bank,  iv.  88  and  note.  ^  His  mis« 
calculations,  90.  His  persistence  in 
his  scheme,  239. 

Chambers :  his  share  in  the  assassination 
plot,  iv.  213,  218. 

Champion,  Colonel,  commander  of  the 
Bengal  army,  vi.  564, 

Chancellors,  provision  for,  on  their  retire- 
ment, iv.  517. 

Chandernagore,  Prench  settlement  on  the 
Hoogley,  vi.  406.  Captured  by  the 
English,  412. 

Chaplains,  domestic,  i.  256,  257. 

Charlemagne,  imbecility  of  his  successors,, 
389. 

Charlemont,  taken  by  Schomberg,  iii 
260. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  iv.  456. 

Charleroy,  taken  by  the  Prench,  iv.  26. 

Charles,  Archduke,  his  claim  to  the  Span- 
ish crown,  V.  647.  Takes  the  field  in 
support  of  it,  662.  Accompanies  Peter- 
borough in  his  expedition,  664.  His 
success  in  the  north  east  of  Spain,  667. 
Is  proclaimed  king,  at  Madrid,  668. 
His  reverses  and  retreat,  671.  His  re- 
entry into  Madrid,  673.  His  unpopu- 
larity, 673.  Concludes  a  peace,  677. 
Porms  an  alliance  with  Phihp  of  Spain,. 
68L 

Charles  I. ;  his  accession  and  character,  i. 
66;  V.  187,  207,  209,  650.  Parlia- 
mentary opposition  to,  i.  67.  Beigns 
without   Parliaments ;   "violates  the 
Petition  of  Bight,  68,    His  measures 
towards  Scotland,  74.    Calls  a  Parlia- 
ment, 75.  Dissolves  it,  75.  His  scheme 
for  a  Council  of  Lords ;  summons  the 
Long  Parliament,  76.    His  visit  to 
Scotland,  77.    Suspected  of  inciting  the 
Irish  rebellion,  84.    Impeaches  the  five 
m'emhers,  86.   Departs  from  London,. 
86.     His  adherents,  89.    His  flight 
and  imprisonment,  93.  His  deceit,  100. 
Executed,  101.  Pubhc  feeling  regard- 
ing his  martyrdom,  iii.  201.  Lawful- 
ness of  the  resistance  to,  v.  24,  29,. 
32.  Milton's  defence  of  his  execution, 
S-i.   His  treatment  of  the  Parliament 
of  1640,  178,    His  treatment  of  Straf- 
ford, 186,  187.  His  fall,  206,  550.  His 
condemnation  and  its  consequences,  206 
-211.  Hampden's  opposition  to  him  and! 
its  consequences,  560-561.  Beeistance 
of  the  Scots  to  him,  562.   His  increas- 
ing difl&culties,  562.    His  conduct  to- 
wards theHouseof  Commons,  574-577- 
His  flight,  577.   Beview  of  his  conduct 
and  treatment,  578,  682.   Beaction  in 
his  favour  during  the  Long  Pa£iament, 
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vi.  110.  Oaiiseof  his  political  blunders, 
186.  Effect  of  the  victory  over  liini  on 
the  national  charucter,  251, 

Cluirlps  I.  and  Cromwoll,  choico  botwcori, 
V.  206.     •  ■ 

Charles  II.;  ackiiowlediJ^ccl  by  Scotland 
and  Irehmd,  i.  102.  Jlis  restoration, 
118.  His  cluiructor,  i;U,  lU;  vi,  108, 
209.  Profligacy  of  his  ruign,  i.  141. 
His  p:ovornmoiit  boconics  xinpopular, 
ld7,  I'JtS.  IIi«  m:in-in.i;M,  MO.  His 
roven;i;o  on  Sir  .lolui  (-nvcutry,  IGO. 
Hisle'affuo  witli  Lewis  XIV" ,  KU-105  ; 
vi.  271,  286.  His  niodi-s  of  raising 
money,  1(39.  Thwarts  tho  forfii^n 
policy  of  Danby,  177.  Consul ts  Sir 
Williaui  T(>mplo,  188.  Tlcssists thn  ICx- 
cluHion  Bill,  20.5.  His  politic  moannroH, 
207,  208.  Violates  the  law,  212.  Fac- 
tions in  liis  Court,  218.  His  army, 
230-233.  Srato  of  his  navy,  233-208. 
Ordnanoo,  239.  His  envoys  abroad, 
2'jtl.  l^ntcrtainod  ut  Norwich,  204. 
.HiH  Court;  his  affability.  285,  286. 
His  laboratory  at  Whitehall,  311).  His 
liabita,  334.  His  flud<lon  illnoaa,  336, 
337.  Rf^fiwos  tho  Eucharist  from  Pro- 
tcBlant  l)i3li(>p.s,  339.  Absolved  by 
l<Viar  Huddlcstono,  341,  342,  His  in- 
terview with  his  natural  (ihildron,  342, 
Ili.s  death,  343.  Conflicting  accountH 
of  his  death  scene,  344  note.  SuHpcctod 
to  have  bct'.n  poiMwicd,  'Mi,  'Md.  His 
funeral,  31G.  His  dl.slikn  of  Jeffreys, 
352.  I'ftper.s  in  his  writing  published 
Iryr  JTanios  II.,  566,  His  populur  quali- 
ties, ii.  437  I  yi.  606.  Touches  for  thft 
king's  evil,  iii.  170.  Character  of  hiN 
reign,  V.  36.  His  foreign  subHidion, 
22  i.  HiH  situation  in  1(100  contrafilcMl 
with  that  of  Louis  XVIIX.,  vi.  98.  His 
position  towaitls  the  king  of  Franco, 
107.  Consequences  of  his*  luvity  ami 
apathy,  109,111.  His  CouH  con» pared 
with  that  of  his  father,  205.  His  ex- 
travagance, 208.  His  flubserviency  to 
Franco,  271-286.  His  renunciation  of 
tht)  fH.Mpcn.sing  power,  2H3.  His  rela- 
tions withTemplo,  284-288,  312.  His 
system  of  bribery  of  tho  Cunuuons,  294. 
His  dislike  of  Halifax,  308.  His  dis- 
missal 0  r  Temple,  3 1 2.  Inilueiieo  of  his 
residenee.  abroad  upon  his  character  and 
tasti^s,  V.  102.  His  treaty  respecting 
Koraan  Catholics,  vii_.  304. 

Charh»8  IX.  of  Spain,  joins  the  coalition 
against  Finance,  ii.^  493.  Justifies  his 
league  with  heretics,  490.  His  im- 
becility, iii,  568.  His  expected  domisu 
without  issue,  iv.  398.  Intrigues  of 
the  several  claimaats  at  his  Court,  404. 
His  physical  and  mental  incapacity,  404 
-406.    Factions       Uis  Court,  406, 
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Designates  tho  Prince  of  Bavnria 
his  successor,  435.  Sup(»rstit.ious  ter- 
rors inspired  by  Cardinal  rttrtocarnTo, 
472.  His  visit  to  t,h(^  .si'puh'hre  of  the 
Eseiirial,  473.  His  unhappy  condition, 
V.  6i7,  6r>0,  655.  His  difficulties  in 
respect  to  the  suecoHsion,  6 17-65 1. 

Charles  III.  of  S[)ain,  his  liatrod  of 
England,  vii.  223. 

Charles  V.,  the  Emperor,  vi.  406. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  saying  of  Borgia 
respecting,  vi.  237. 

Charles  XI.  oF  Sweden ;  his  death,  iv. 
314. 

Charles  XII.,  ICin^i;  of  Sweden,  compared 

with  Clive,  vi.  -152. 
Charles,  Diike  of  Lorraine,  takes  Menti:, 

iii.  140. 

Charlotte,  Ciueen,  obtains  tho  atten<lano<) 
of  Miss  Jiarney,  vii.  22.  Her  partisan- 
ship for  Hastin;j:s,  lU.  Her  treatment 
of  Miss  Burney,  32-37. 

Charlton,  Judge,  dismissed  by  .Tumes  II., 
i.  585. 

Charnock,  Rnbert,  ii.  102.  Support.^ 
James's  at.tttck  on  Mugdalent^  Colle;.':<', 
113.   Hecunjes  n  Jacobit4\  eonrspiniinr. 

iv.  146.  Sent,  by  hin  oonfetlerates  tu 
St.  Oermains,  158.  Ifis  share  in  the 
assassination  ]>'ot.,  211.  ArresUid,  220, 
His  trial,  223.  And  execution,  226, 
His  paper  justifying  his  oonspiraev, 
226. 

Charter,  tho  (Ireiit,  i.  13. 
Charter,  tho  People's,  speech  on  the,  viii 
217. 

Chart-erhuuse,  James  II.'s  attack  on,  ii. 
101. 

Charters,  municipal,  seized  by  Charles  3  f,, 
i.  211. 

ChartTi'S,  Philip.  Dtiko  of,  nt  th<«  batti'i 
of  Sfcinkirk,  iii.  581.  At  Lamlen,  iv. 
22. 

Chat(!>uu  Henaud,  Count  of,  commund^ 
tho  French  lle<'t  in  Unntry  Bay,  ii.  555. 

Chatham,  Hutch  fleet  at,  i.  160. 

Chatlmm,  William  Pitt,  Fiarl  of,  cha- 
racter of  his  public  life,  vi.  36-38. 
early  life,  39.  His  travels,  40.  Knters 
tho  anny,  40.  Obtains  a  seat  In  Pur- 
liamont,  40.  Attaches  himself  to  the 
Whigs  in  Opi»(JNition,  44.  His  (lualities 
as  an  orator,  48,  49.  Is  maile  Orooin 
of  the  Bedcliaiftber  to  the  I*rince  of 
Wales,  51.  Dechiims  ngainnt  tho  mi- 
nisters, 53.  H  is  opposition  to  Cairtcret, 
61c.  Lt^giwy  h^ft  him  by  the  Lachef<s  (;f 
Marlborough,  54.  Supports  the  i'elham 
ministry,  54.  Appointwl  VictwTrea- 
fiurer  of  Ireland,  55,  5G.  Overtuns 
made  to  hixn  by  Newcastle,  6L  jMnde 
Secretary  of  Slate,  02.  Defends  A<1- 
miral  Byng,  65.   Coalesces  with  th« 
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Duke  of  Kewcastli?,  62.  Success  of  his 
administration,  62-74.  His  appre- 
cuition  of  Olive,  427,  446.  Breach  be- 
tween him  and  the  great  "VVliig  connec- 
tion, 4  4 6 .  Beview  of  his  correspondence, 
vii.  204.  In  the  zenith  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  204.  His  coalition  with  New- 
castle, 207.  His  strength  in  Parlia- 
ment, 212.    Jealousies  in  his  cabinet, 

220.  His  defects,  221.  Proposes  to 
doclaro  war  against  Spain  on  account 
of  tho  family  compact,  223.  Rejection 
of  his  counsel,  224.   His  resignation, 

221.  Tho  King's  gracious  behaviour  to 
him,  224.  Public  enthusiasm  towards 
him,  22G.  His  conduct  in  opposition, 
226-237.  His  speech  against  peace 
witli  Franco  and  Spain,  237.  His  un- 
successful audiences  with  G  eorge  III.  to 
form  an  administration,  243.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pynsent  bequeaths  his  whole  pro- 
perty to  him,  247.  Bad  state  of  his 
health,  247.  Is  twice  visited  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  with  propositions 
from  the  King,  250,  252.  His  condem- 
nation of  tho  American  Stamp  Act,  256, 
267.  Is  induced  by  the  King  to  assist 
in  ousting  Rockingham,  259.  Morbid 
state  of  his  mind,  262,  263-269.  Un- 
dertakes to  form  an  administration,  264, 
266.  Is  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  266. 
I'ailure  of  his  ministerial  arrange- 
ments, 266-271.  Loss  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  of  his  foreign  influence,  266- 
271.  His  despotic  manners,  266,  267. 
Lays  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
<m\,  268.  His  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  268.  His  supercilious 
conduct  towards  the  Peers,  269.  His 
retirement  from  ofiice,  269.  His  policy 
violated,  270-273.  Resigns  the  privy 
seal,  272.  State  of  parties  and  of  pub- 
lic alfairs  on  liis  recovery,  272,  274. 
His  political  relations,  275.  His  elo- 
quence not  suited  to  tho  House  of 
Lords,  276.  Opposed  the  recognition 
of  tho  independence  of  tho  United 
States,  278.  His  last  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  277,  357.  His 
death,'  278.    Reflections  on  his  fall, 

278.  His  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

279.  Compared  with  Mirabeau,  v.  63*7. 
His  declining  years,  357. 

Chatham,  second  Earl  of,  his  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Admiralty,  vii.  396. 
Chatsworth,  ii.  71. 
Chaucer,  i.  16. 

Chaumette,  one  of  the  accusers  of  tlie 
Girondists  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  vii.  158. 

Chelsea  in  3  686,  i.  274. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  i.  240. 

Cheltenham,  i.  270. 


Cherbourg,  guns  taken  from,  vi.  70. 
Cheshire,  discovery  of  salt  in,  i.  248. 

Contested  election  for  (1085),  374. 
Chester,  Jamos  IL  at,  ii.  106.  William 

III.'s  departure  from,  for  Ireland,  iii. 

271. 

Chesterfield,  Philip,  Earl  of,  joins  tho 
rising  for  William  Prince  of  Oran^^e  in 
the  north,  ii.  276.  Tho  Privy  Seal  of-^ 
fered  to  him,  iii.  223. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  Euvl  of,  Lis 
opinion  of  William  Cowper  and  of  Marl- 
borough, iv.  279.  His  dismissal  by 
Walpole,  vi.  43. 

Choyney,  G-raham,  Viscount,  his  duel  willi 
Lord  Wharton,  iv.  504. 

Cheyte  Sing,  a  vassal  of  tlie  governuKnit 
of  Bengal,  vi.  595.  His  large  revenue 
and  suspected  treasure,  597.  Hastings' 
policy  in  desiring  to  punish  him,  508- 
601,  His  treatment  made  the  suci'ess- 
ful  charge  against  Hastings,  624. 

Chiflfinch,  introduces  Eriar  HuddloBtone 
to  Charles  II.' s  death-bed,  i.  341.  His 
contract  with  Jeifuoys,  352. 

Child,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  Bombay,  iii. 
•  473.    His  dcatli,  478. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  Director  of  tho  Eai<t 
India  Company,  his  wealth,  iii.  470. 
Adopts  Tory  politics,  472.  Becomos 
sole  manager  of  tho  Company ;  hin  in- 
fluence at  Court,  47 2.  Clamoui'  against , 
after  the  Revolution,  475,  478.  IJis 
resistance  to  the  proposed  measures  ot* 
ParHament,  480.  His  secret  mniiagi*- 
ment  of  the  East  India  Company's  af- 
fairs, iv.  37.  Sets  parliamentary  autln)r- 
ity  at  defiance,  74. 

Cliiliingworth,  his  opinion  on  aposlolirnl 
succession,  vi.  366.  Became  a  Gal  hoi io 
from  conviction,  459. 

Chimney  tax,  i.  226. 

China,  speech  on  the  war  with,  viii.  171^ 
Chinsurali,   Dutch  settlement  on  tlu». 

Hoo^ley,  vi.  406.    Its  siege  by  the 

English  and  capitulation,  426. 
Chivalry,  its  form  in  Languecloc  in  the 

12th  century,  vi.  460,  461. 
Cholmondeley,  Lord,  joins  tho  rising  for 

William  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  North, 

ii.  276. 
Cholmondeloy,  Mrs.,  vii.  17. 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  appointment  of  a 

Roman  Catholic  to  tho  deanery  of,  i.  589. 

Its  repute  after  the  Revolution,  vi.  320. 

Issues  a  new  edition  of  tho  Letters  of 

Phalaris,  320.  Cry  of,  against  Bentley, 

vii.  286. 

Christianity,  effect  of  its  victory  over 
paganism,  v.  149.  Its  alliance  with 
the  ancient  philosophy,  vi.  209.  Light 
in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  Italians 
at  the  Reformation,  465. 
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Christina  of  Sweden  at  Home,  ii.  84. 
Church,  the,  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  v. 
222. 

Church,  the,  Southoy's  Book  of,  v.  333. 

Church,  the  English  pcrsccutiuns  in  her 
name,  v.  169",  171.  High  and  Low 
Chui'ch  parties,  vii.  80. 

Church  of  England,  its  origin  and  con- 
nection with  the  state,  v.  17 G,  Its  con- 
dition in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  335. 
Endeavour  of  tho  leading  Wliigs  at  the 
Eovohition  to  alter  its  Liturgy  and 
Articles,  vi.  124,  3G9.  Its  contest  with 
the  Scotch  nation,  125.  Mr.  Gludrttone  s 
work  in  defence  of  it,  330,  331.  His 
arguments  for  its  hcing the  puniCalliolic 
Church  of  Christ,  358,  3G2.  Its  chiinis 
to  apostolical  succession  discussed,  3G1- 
371.  Views  i-cspccting  its  allianc(»  with 
the  state,  371-380.  Contrast  of  its 
operations  during  the  two  genenitions 
succeeding  the  Koformation  with  those 
of  the  Church  of  Kome,  47G,  47«. 

Church  of  Ireland,  speech  on  the,  yiii.  31G. 

Church  of  Eomc,  its  allinnco  with  ancient 
philosophy,  vi.  20D.  Causes  of  its  suc- 
cess and  vitAlity,  455.  Sk^'tch  of  its 
history,  457,  458. 

Churchill,  his  insult  to  Johnson,  vii.  344, 

Churchill,  Arabella,  i.  353. 

Churchill,  Charles,  his  po<*ni.s,  vii.  232. 

Churchill,  Q-eorgo,  takes  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  prisoner  at  Landen,  iv.  21. 

Churchill,  John.   See  Marlborough. 

Cihber  (the  sculptor),  i.  323. 

Cicero,  partiality  of  Jh*.  Middluton  towards, 
V.  137.  The  most  eloquent  and  fikilful 
of  advocates,  137.  Ilis  epistles  in  his 
banishment,  162.  His  opinion  of  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  229. 

Cider,  proposal  of  a  tax  on,  by  the  Bute 
administration,  vii.  237. 

Citters,  Arnold  Van,  Dutch  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  James  II,,  i.  426.  Dis- 
patch of,  615  note.  His  absence  at 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  IGl, 
245.  His  account  of  the  acquittal  of 
the  bishops,  178  note.  Ilis  intcrviciw 
■with  James,  229.  Joins  William  at 
Salisbury,  294.  Ilis  account  of  the 
election  of  1G90,  iii.  220. 

Civil  List,  orjp;in  of  the,  iii.  239. 

Civil  privileges  and  iX)litical  power  iden- 
tical, V. 460. 

Civil  War,  commenconionb  of  the,  i.89.  Its 
evils  the  price  of  oup  liberty,  v.  29. 
Conduct  of  the  Ix^ng  Parliament  in  re- 
ference to  it,  180,  205. 

Civil  War,  conversation  between  Mr. 
Abraham  Cowley  and  Mr.  John  Milton 
touching  the  Ghceat,  vii.  641. 

Civihsation,  progress  of  England  in,  due 
to  the  people,  v.  367. 
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"Claim  of  Eight,"  iii.  32. 

Clancarty,  Donough  Macarthy,  Earl  of, 
his  romantic  hisstory,  iv.  351,  362.  Par- 
doned by  Lady  Huysers  influence,  353. 

Clancy,  a  Jacobite  ngent,  iv.  255,  256. 
Arrested,  tried,  and  pilloried,  256. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Eiirl  of,  i.  84. 
His  character,  135,  136;  v.  223,  224. 
His  fall,  i.  152--156.  His  official  gains, 
243.  His  Jiouso  in  Westminster,  279. 
On  the  legality  of  the  Acts  of  the  Con- 
vention, of  1660,  ii.  420.  His  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  Hampden,  v,  553, 
5G7,  570,  582,  686.  His  literary  merit, 
vi.  87.  His  position  at  the  head  of 
afYln'rs,  265,  267-271.  His  faulty  style, 
280.  His  opposition  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  Commons,  294.  His  tem- 
per, 29G.  Charge  of  garbling  his  His- 
tory of  the  Eebellion,  vii.  295. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of,  son  of 

-  the  preceding,  appintod  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  i.  349.  His  mtorviow  ^vith  Mon- 
mouth, 484.  Deprecates  James  II.'s 
conduct  towiirds  the  Church,  665.  His 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Church,  624  note. 
Arriv(^s  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant, 
628.  His  want  of  influence,  629.  His 
alarm  and  meanness,  631.  Incurs  the 
displcHKure  of  James  II.,  634.  Dis- 
mifcised,  642.  EifectH  of  liis  dismis- 
sion, 045 ;  ii.  27.  Joins  in  the  con- 
sultation of  the  bishops,  149.  Q.uea- 
tioni'd  by  James  II.  249.  His  lamenta- 
tions at  his  son's  desertion  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  269.  His  speech  in  tiio 
Council  of  Lords,  286.  Joins  Wilham, 
294.  Advises  the  imprisonment  of 
James,  329.  Resumes  Tory  principles, 
380.  Refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, 424.  Takes  part  in  Jacobite 
plots,  iii.  260,  863.  William  lU.'s 
forbearance  to,  270.  Arrested  by  ord(!r 
of  the  Privy  Council,  274.  His  letter 
to  James,  365.  Informed  against  by 
Preston,  383,  William's  leniency  to, 
384. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  537.  Moves  the  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  William  HI.,  iii.,  247. 

Clarges,  Sir  Walter,  Tory  candidate  for 
Westminster  in  1695,  iv.  180. 

Clarke,  Edward ;  his  paper  against  th* 
Licensing  Act,  iv.  126. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  vi.  457. 

ClarkHon,  Thomas,  vii.  43. 

Classical  learning,  love  of,  in  Italy  in  the 
14th  century,  v.;  53. 

Classical  writers,  celebrity  of  the  great,  56. 

Claude,  John,  a  Huguenot,  his  book 
bunied  by  order  of  James  II.,  i.  682. 

Claverhouse.   See  Dundee. 

Clavering,  General,  vi.  667.  His  op- 
position to  Hastings,  670-570.  His  ap- 
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poiiitment  as  Governor- General,  579. 
His  defeat,  582.  His  death,  582. 
Clayton,  Sir  llobert,  his  house  in  the  Old 
J  owry,  i .  27  6.  Mover  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill ;  his  election  for  London  in  1688, 
ii.  3G2. 

Oleliind,  William,  iii.  23.  Lieut.  Colonel 
of  Camcronians,  7G,  At  the  battle  of 
Bunkeld,  99.    His  death,  100. 

Clench,  William,  aBoman  Catholic  writer, 

i.  607  note. 

Cleomones,  causes  andresults  of  his  raving 
cruelty,  vii.  692. 

Clergy,  their  loss  of  importance  after  the 
Boformation,  i.  255,  256.  Two  classes 
of,  260.  Tho  rural  clergy  under  Charles 
II.,  254.  Their  degraded  condition, 
250.  Their  great  influence,  261.  Ques- 
tion of  reqiiiring  oaths  from  the  clergy, 

ii.  481.   Difference  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  thereupon,  486. 

Clergyman,  the  Country,  his  Trip  to  Cam- 
bridge, viii.  578. 

ClerkenweU,  establishment  of  a  monastery 
in,  i,  698. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  i.  335. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  her  favour  to 
Wycherley  and  Churchill,  vi.  605,  506. 

Clifford,  Lord,  his  character,  vi.  277.  His 
retirement,  284,  His  talent  for  debate, 
205. 

Clifford,  Mrs,,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  265, 
272,  273. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  a  member  of  tho 
Cabal  Ministry,  i.  166.  His  retirement, 
191.  The  originator  of  the  corrupting 
of  Parliament,  iii.  228. 

Clippers  of  tho  coin,  law  of  Elizabeth 
against,  iv.  186.  Their  activity  and 
gaius ;  public  sympathy  with,  187.  Ex- 
tent of  mischief  caused  by,  189,  190. 

Clive,  Lord,  review  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
Life  of,  vi.  381-453.  His  family  and 
boyhood,  382,  385.  His  shipment  to 
India,  383.  His  arrival  at  Madras,  and 
position  there,  384.  Obtains  an  ensign's 
commission  in  the  Company*s  service, 
387.  His  attaclc,  capture,  and  defence 
of  Arcot,  396-399.  His  subsequent 
proceedings,  401,  402.  His  marriage 
and  return  to  England,  401.  His  re- 
ception 402.  Enters  Parliament,  403. 
Ketums  to  India,  404.  His  subseq[uent 
proceodinga,  404-418.  His  conduct  to- 
wards Omiehund,  418.  His  pecimiary 
acquisitions,  420,  422.  His  transactions 
withMeer  J.'iffier,  421,  422.  Appointed 
Governor  of  the  Company's  possessions 
in  Bengal,  423.  His  dispersion  of  Shah 
Alum's  army,  424.  Besponsibility  of 
his  position,  425.  His  return  to  Eng- 
land, 420.  His  reception,  426,  427- 
His  proceedings  at  the  India  House, 
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428,  433.  Nominated  Governor  of  tho 
British  possessions  in  Bengal,  433. 
His  arrival  at  Ciilcutta,  433.  Suppresses 
a  conspiracy,  434,  Success  of'liis 
foreign  policy,  437,  438.  His  return  to 
England,  440.  His  unpopularity,  and 
its  causes,  441-448.  Invested  "with  tho 
Crrand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  448.  His 
speech  in  his  defence,  and  its  conse- 
quence, 449.  His  life  in  retirement, 
451.  lleflections  on  his  career,  4')!. 
Bailing  of  his  mind,  and  death  by  his 
own  hand,  451. 

CHzia,  Machiavelli's,  v,  67- 

Clodius,  extensive  bribery  at  the  trial  of, 
vL  193. 

Club,  the,  formation  of,  vii.  315,  346. 
Members  of  the,  346. 

"Club,"  The,  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  40.  Its 
power,  78.  Its  intrigues,  101.  Its  in- 
trigues with  the  Jacobites,  333.  The 
chiefs  betray  each  other,  342. 

Club  room,  Johnson's,  v.  537. 

Coalition  of  Chatham  and  Newcastle,  vi. 
62  ;  vii.  226.  Universal  disgust,  vii. 
370,  371.   End  of  tho  Coalition,  375. 

Coaches,  first  establishment  of,  i.  295. 

Coad,  John,  his  narrative,  i.  507  note. 

Coal,  consumption  of,  i.  248.  Cost  of 
conveyance,  295. 

Coates,  Borneo,  the  actor,  v.  274. 

Cobham,  Lord,  his  malignity  towards 
Essex,  vi.  165. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  i.  421.  His  disputes 
with  Argyle,  430.  EKs  attempt  on  the 
Lowlands,  431.  Taken  prisoner,  435. 
Bansomed,  513. 

Cock  Lane  Ghost,  the,  vii.  343. 

Coffee  houses,  i.  287,  304. 

Cohorn,  employed  in  the  defence  of 
Namur,  iii.  674.  Wounded,  675.  Serves 
in  the  siege  of  Namur,  iv.  160,  163.  Sur- 
prises Grivet,  165. 

Coiners,  iv.  187. 

Coining,  ancient  and  improved  system  of, 
iv.  185. 

Coke,  Sir  E.,  his  conduct  towards  Bacon, 
vi.  149,  183.  His  opposition  to  Bacun 
in  Peacham's  case,  172,  173.  His  ex- 
perience in  conducting  state  prosecu- 
tions, 173.  His  removal  from  tho 
Bench,  183.  His  reconciliation  witli 
Buckingham,  and  agreement  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  Buckingham's  brother, 
184.  His  reconcihation  with  Bacon, 
184.  His  behaviour  to  Bacon  at  his 
trial,  198. 

Coke,  John,  sent  to  the  Tower  by  tlie 

House  of  Commons,  i.  545. 
Colchester,  Bichard  Savage,  Lord,  joins 

the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  266. 
Coldstream  Guard  (the),  i.  231 ;  iii.  147. 
Coleman,  Edward,  i.  183. 
B 
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Colepcpper,  "becomes  an  adviser  of  Charles 
I.,  i.  84, 

Colepepper,  liis  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of 

Devonshire,  ii.  70. 
Coleridge,  relative  "  correctness  "  of  liis 

poetry,  v.  398.  Byron's  opinion  of  him, 

408. 

Coligni,  Caspar  de,  reference  to,  vii.  249. 
Colip:ni,  Adnnral,  an  ancestor  of  William 

III.,  iv.  25. 
College,  Stephen,  trial  and  execution  of, 

i.  207. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  his  Essay  on  Pride,  i. 
257  note.  Preacher  at  Gray's  Inn, 
259.  A  nonjuror,  iii.  164.  His llo- 
marks  on  the  London  Gazette,"  iv.  33. 
Absolves  ITriend  and  Parkyns  at  Ty- 
burn, 230.  Sentence  of  outlawry  pro- 
nounced against,  231.  Sketch  of  his 
life,  vi.  519-524.  His  publication  on 
the  profaneness  of  the  English  stage, 
522,  527.  His  controversy  with  Con- 
grove,  624:  et  scq. 

Colloquies  on  Society,  Southoy's,  v.  330. 
Plan  of  the  work,  337,  338. 

Collot  d'Herbois,  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  vii.  169. 
Attacked  in  the  streets,  169.  Ih'oughtto 
triiil,  179,  IbO,  Condemned  by  the  Con- 
vention to  be  removed  to  a  distant  place 
of  confinement,  181.   Ilis  end,  183. 

Cologne,  Archbishopric  of,  ii.  218. 

Colonies,  v.  644.  Question  of  the  compe- 
tency of  Parliament  to  tax  thom,  vii. 
256,  257. 

Colonies,  .principle  of  doalnig  with  them, 
iv.  371,  372. 

Colt,  Sir  Henry,  candidate  fur  Westmin- 
ster in  lC98,'iv.  423. 

Comedy  (the),  of  England,  clfeet  of  the 
writings  of  Congrcvo  and  Sheridan 
upon,  V.  65. 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  R«>storation,  vi. 
490-632.  Have  exercised  a  great  in- 
lluence  on  the  human  mind,  401. 

Comines,  PhiHp  de,  his  opinion  of  the 
English  government,  i.  29  ;  v.  544. 

Commerce  and  manufactures,  thoir  extent 
in  Ittdy  in  the  14th  century,  v.  52,  54, 
Condition  of,  during  tlio  ■war  at  tho 
latter  part  of  tho  reign  of  G  eorgo  II., 
vi.  74. 

Commission,  the  High,  CLirondon's  testi- 
mony to  its  abuses,  i.  71.  Abolished 
at  the  Eestoration,  591.  Heappointod 
by  James  II.,  593.  Proceedings  in, 
against  Bishop  Compton,  69G.  Pro- 
ceedings against  the  XJniversities,  ii.  92. 
Against  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
96.  Against  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford, 103.  Purther  procoedings  in,  205. 
Abolished,  236. 

Commoners,  distinguished  families  of,  i.  30. 
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Commons,  House  of,  its  first  sittings,  i. 
13.  How  constituted,  31.  Commence- 
ment of  its  contest  with  the  Crown,  66. 
Increase  of  its  power,  v.  230,  232. 
Cause  of  this  increase  of  power,  vi.  1 27. 
See  Parliament. 

Commonwealth  proclaimed,  i.  101.  The 
stage  at  the  time  of  the,  vi.  501,  502. 

Companies,  projected  (1692),  iii.  612, 
613. 

Compounders,  the,  iv.  5.    Advise  Jamea 

II.  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son,  9. 
Comprehension  Bill,  its  provisions,  ii.  469. 
Resistance  to,  470.  Suffered  to  drop, 
475,  486.  The  object  of  it  defeated  by 
Convocation,  iii.  190. 
Compton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London,  tutor 
to  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  i. 
547.  Disgraced  by  James  II.,  549. 
Declines  to  suspend  Sharp,  593.  Pro- 
ceedings against  him,  590.  Suspended 
from  his  spiritual  functions,  597.  His 
education  of  tho  Princess  Mary,  ii.  11. 
His  communications  with  Dykvelt,  73. 
Joins  in  the  consultations  of  the  bishops, 
150.  Joins  the  revolutionary  conspiracy, 
196.  Signs  the  invitation  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  197.  His  suspension  re- 
moved, 240.  Questioned  by  James,  his 
equivocatipn,  249.  Takes  part  in  the 
conference  of  tlio  bishops  with  James, 
261.  Assists  the  flight  of  tho  Princess 
An]io,  282.  Waits  on  AVilliam  at  St. 
James's.  333.  Supports  the  Compre- 
hension Bill,  4C9.  Assists  at  tho  coro- 
natiion  of  William  and  Mary,  490.  His 
claims  for  the  primacy,  iii.  185.  His 
discontent  at  being  passed  over,  186. 
Accompanies  Willium  to  Holland,  369. 
His  jenloufty  of  Tillotnon,  395.  Preaches 
at  St.  Paufs  on  tho  Thanksgiving  Day, 
iv.  327. 

Comus,  Milton*s,  v.  10,  13. 

Cond^,  tho  Prince  of;  Ixis  opinion  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  ii.  6.  Compared  with 
Clive,  vi.  452. 

Condorcefc,  strengtili  bx*ou/',ht,  by  him  to  the 
Girondist  party,  vii.  143.  liis  melan- 
choly end,  169. 

Conduit  Street,  i.  280. 

Conflans,  Admiral,  his  defeat  by  llawko, 
vi.  71. 

Congreve,  sketch  of  his  career  at  the  Tom- 
pie,  vi.  616,  617.  Success  of  his  "  Love 
for  Love,"  518.  His  "  Mourning  Bride,'' 
619.  His  controversy  with  Collier,  522, 
627.  His  "Way  of  the  World,"  527. 
His  position  among  men  of  letters,  529. 
His  attachmont  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
530.  His  friendship  with  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  530.  His  death  and  ca- 
pricious will,  53C .  His  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  531.    Cenotaph  to  his 
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TiU'Tiiorj  at  StowG,  531.  AnaW 
l.otwo.iu  lum  and  Wycherley,  631,  534 

Congrcvo  and  Sheridan,  effect  of  their 
M-orks  upon  tlie  comedy  of  England  t 
Go.    Contrasted  with  Shakespeare  65* 

Coiun^^shy.  Ti^ori:i.c.  Pdymi'ster- General 
ini,  lor  \\  1 1 1  X  i  J- .  Vr. .  28-1 .  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  for  Ireland,  329.  Orders 
thi\  cx(Miution  of  Gafney,  421.  Signs 
t  hii  'rroaty  of  Limerick,  448.  Bec^omes 
unpopular  with  tho  Englishry,  645 
His  ninai,C)45.  Prior's  ballad  against 
()■{.'}  note. 

Coiupicst  oi'  tlic  British  arms  in  1758-60 
vi.  70,  72. 

Oon.sislory  (Jourfs,  i.  591. 

(.Jnn.stancc,  conneil  of,  pnt  an  end  to  the 
Wi(ikliiro  scliism,  vi.  465. 

ConHtantinoplc,  English  ambassador  at,  in 
tho  reign  of  CluirlosIL,  i.  241.  Eetro- 
grt'SHion  find  Ktupefiiction  of  the  empire, 
of,  V.  150.  ^ 

ConHtitution  (the)  of  England,  in  the  15th 
Jiiul  1  Ht  li  ctinturios, compared  -with  those 
of  other  European  states,  v.  92.  The 
«rgum(»nt  tliat  it  would  bo  destroyed  by 
utliuitting  thn  Jew.s  to  power,  468.  Its 
theory  in  rcspoct  to  tho  three  branches 
(»f  tlie  h^gishitnre,  vii.  118. 

f'unstitutional  government.,  decline  of,  on 
t  iio  Ouiitiuont  eiu?ly  in  the  17th  centurv' 
V,  105,  107. 

( *onMt  i(  ut  ional  History  of  England,  review 
of  JluUanffi,  v.  162-238. 

(Joii.stitut ional  lloyalists  in  the  reign  of 
(Miarh'sL,  v.  571,577. 

( '«Mitl,  Annand,  Princo  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Strinkirlc,  iii.  581. 

('ouveiitieh^  Act,  the,  ii.  42. 

Cunvenliun,  the,  summoned  by  the  Prince 
of  Onin^';«  in  1688,  ii.  341.  Election  of 
MemborH,  349.  Meets,  361.  Debates 
on  the  state  of  tho  nation,  365,  374, 
378,  Tho  Commons  declare  tho  throne 
vacant,  368.  Tho  Lords  discuss  the 
question  of  a  rcgeney,  369.  The  Lords 
iiep;uti  vc  tho  clause  declai'ing  the  throne 
vacant,  378.  Dispute  between  the 
Kou.-^^s,  378,  380.  The  Lords  yield, 
385.  Reforms  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mons  Committee,  385,  386.  Adopts  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  388.  Declares 
William  and  Mary  Kinp;  and  Queen; 
settles  tho  succession,  389.  Its  adhe- 
roueo  to  ancient  forms  and  principles, 
395,  300.  Question  of  its  conversion 
into  a  Parliament,  419.  ,  Bill  to  that 
i'iW-c.t  passed  by  tho  Lords,  421.  By 
tho  Cojiimons,  422.  See  Parliament  of 
1680, 

Convention,  tho  French,  of  1792,  vii.  141. 
Tho  Girondists,  142.  The  Mountain, 
145.    Character  of  the  diplomatic  lan- 
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guage  during  tlie  reign  of  the  Conven- 
tion, 156. 

Convention,  Scotch,  iii.  3.  Letter  of 
William  III.  to,  13.  Its  meeting,  20. 
Elects  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  presiden  t, 
21.  Appoints  a  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions;  summons  Edinburgh  Castle  to 
siuTender,  22.  Letter  of  James  II.  to, 
24.  William's  letter  read,  25.  .James's 
letter  read;  its  effect,  26.  Agitation 
in,  on  the  flight  of  Dundee,  27.  Its 
measures  of  defence;  letter  to  William, 
28.  .  Appoints  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  government,  29.  Declares  the 
deposition  of  James,  31.  Proclaims 
William  and  Mary ;  adopts  the  Claim 
of  Right,  32.  Its  declaration  against 
Episcopacy,  34.  Recognises  the  le- 
gahty  of  torture,  34.  Revises  the  coro- 
nation oath,  35-  Converted  into  a 
Parliament,  78.  See  Parliament, 
Scotch. 

Convocation,  subjection  of,  to  royal  autho- 
rity, i.  45.  William  III.  requested  by 
Parliament  to  summon  Convocation,  ii. 
486.    Constitution  of,  iii.  182. 

Convocation  of  1689  ;  its  temper,  iii.  177. 
Exasperated  by  the  proceedings  in 
Scotland,  181,  182-  Meets,  186.  Tho 
Houses  differ  on  the  Address,  188. 
Waste  of  time  by  the  Lower  House,  189. 
Jealousies  in,  190  note.  Prorogued, 
190. 

Conway,  Heniy,  his  character  as  a  soldier, 
vi.  427 ;  vii.  248.  Secretary  of  Stat(.r 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  253.  Returns 
to  his  position  imder  Chatham,  265- 
270.   Sinks  into  insignificance,  272. 

Conyngham,  Sir  Albert,  leader  of  Ennis- 
killen  Dragoons,  iii.  290. 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  iv.  37-  His  accounts 
of  his  expenditure,  133.  Sent  to  tlie 
Tower,  134.  Obtains  a  Bill  of  Indem- 
nity,  135. 

Cook,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  assists  in 
the  absolution  of  Priend  and  Parkyns  at 
Tyburn,  iv."230. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  his  learning,  vi.  Ml. 

Cooper,  Bishop,  his  answer  to  Marti )i 
Marprelate,  i.  59  note. 

Co-operation,  advantages  of,  vi.  338. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  vi.  584.  His  charnctor 
and  conduct  in  council,  685,  586.  His 
great  victory  of  Porto  Novo,  593. 

Copyright,  speeches  respecting  the  Law  of, 
viii.  196,  209. 

Corah,  ceded  to  the  Mogiil,  vi.  561 

Corday,  Charlotte,  her  murder  of  Mara.^ 
,vii.  153. 

Cork,  James  II.  at,  ii.  531.    Taken  by 

Marlborough,  iii.  331. 
Com  Laws,  speech  on  the,  "viii.  349. 
2 
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Combury,  Edward,  Viscount,  deserts  to 
■William,  ii.  267.  His  signature  forged 
by  Bobert  Young,  iii.  556. 

Corneille,  attempts  of  the  Academy  to  do- 
press  the  rising  fame  of,  vii.  577. 

Cornish,  Henry ;  his  trial  and  execution, 
i.  5 1 6,  517.  His  attainder  reversed,  iii. 
105.  ^  ^ 

Cornwall,  tin  and  copper  in,  i.  247-  Feel- 
ing in,  on  the  imprisonment  of  Bishop 
Trelawney,  ii.  166.  Levies  in,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  French  landing,  iii.  310. 

Oornwallis,  Charles,  Lord,  made  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  iii.  608. 

Cornwallis,  General,  his  surrender  to  the 
Americans,  vii.  366. 

Coronation  oath,  ii.  488,  489. 

Corporation  Act,  Bill  for  the  repeal  of,  ii. 
483. 

Corporation  Bill,  the,  iii.  207. 

**  Correctness  "  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  tho 

sciences,  v.  398-401.    In  paintinp;,  401. 

What  is  meant  by  it  in  poetry,  397-401 . 
Corruption,  parliamentary,  not  necessary 

to  the  Tudors,  vi.  18.    Its  extent  in  the 

reigns  of  Q-eorge  I.  and  II.,  vii.  219, 

220. 

Corsica  given  np  to  France,  vii.  272. 
Cosmo,  Grand  Duke ;  his  travels,  i.  257 

note,  275  note.    His  praise  of  English 

inns,  300  note. 
Cossimbuzar,  its  situation  and  importance, 

vi.  347. 

Cottabus,  tho  Athenian  game  of,  vii.  532. 

Cotton  mannfiicliu'c,  i.  266. 

Council  of  York,  its  abolition,  v.  662. 

Country  gentlemen,  i.  240.  Their  rude- 
ness of  manners,  250,  261.  Tlunr 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Church, 
253,  254. 

*' Country  Party,"  the,  i.  169.  Opposes 

the  Cabal,  173.    Difficulties  of,  178. 

Its  dealings  with  France,  179.  The 

new  Country  Party,  637. 
Country  Wife,  of  Wychorley,  its  character 

and  merits,  vi.  508.  Whence  borr owed, 

514. 

Coiirtenay,  Bt.  Hon.  T.  P.,  ri'viow  of  his 
Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple,  vi. 
246-325.  His  concessions  to  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  in  regard  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
276.  His  opinion  of  Temple's  proposed 
ne-w  council,  289,  292.  His  error  as  to 
Temple's  residence,  314. 

Cousinhood,  nickname  of  the  official  mem- 
bers of  the  Temple  family,  vi.  264. 

Couthon,  becomes  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  vii.  169.  His 
execution,  175. 

Covenant,  the  Scotch,  v.  562. 

Covenanters,  Scotch,  i.  146.  Persecution 
of,  387.  Summary  executions  of,  388- 
390.   Their  hatred  of  the  observance  of 
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festivals,  iii.  3.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
Convention,  36.  Their  scruples  about 
taking  arms  for  William  III.,  75,  77. 
Their  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
Charles  I.,  v.  662. 

Covent  Garden,  i.  280. 

Coventry,  riots  at,  i.  599. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  Charles  II.'s  revenge 
on,  i.  160. 

Coventry,  Lady,  vii.  11. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  i.  313.  His  Ode  to  the 
II oyal  Society,  318.  Dictum  of  Denham 
concerning  him,  v.  2.  Deficient  in  iina- 
friuation,  8.  His  wit,  vi.  14;  vii.  90. 
His  admiration  of  Bacon,  vi.  243. 

Cowley,  Mr.  Abraham,  and  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton, convcrtfation  befwecji,  touching  tho 
Groat  Civil  War,  vii.  641. 

Cowper,  Earl,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
vii.  80. 

Cowpor,  William,  supports  the  attainder 
of  Fenwick,  iv.  279.  Opposes  tho  Bill 
for  regulating  Elections,  299.  His  po- 
pular qualities ;  member  for  Hertford, 

601.  His  defence  of  Lord  Somers,  557. 
Cowper,  Spencer,  brother  of  tho  preceding, 

attachment  of  a  young  Quaker  lady  to, 
iv.  601.    Accused  of  murdering  her, 

602.  His  acquittal;  gi-andfathor  ot 
William  Cowper,  the  poet,  504. 

Covrpor,  William,  the  poet,  v.  406.  His 
praise  of  Pope,  407.  His  friendship 
with  Warren  Hastings,  vi.  646. 

Cowpor,  William,  a  celebrated  anatomis., 

iv,  603. 

Cox,  Archdeacon,  his  oulogium  on  Sir 

Kobort  Walpolo,  vi.  22. 
Coyer,  Abb<i,  his  imitation  of  Voltaire,  vii. 

91. 

Craggs,  James;  his  early  career;  becomes 
an  army  clothier ;  sent  to  tlie  Tower  ior 
refusing  to  produce  his  bookH,  iv.  130. 

Craggs,  Secretary,  vi.  68.  Sueceoda  Addi- 
son, vii.  120,  Addison  dedicates  his 
works  to  him,  120. 

Cranburne,  Cliarlcs,  purveyor  of  arms  to 
Jacobite  conspirators,  iv.  211.  Kxecu- 
ted,  232. 

Crane,  bearer  of  James  II.'s  letter  to  tho 

Scotch  Convention,  iii.  24. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  hia  character,  i,  40 ; 

v.  172.  His  opinions  of  royal  supro- 
macy,  i.  44. 

Craven,  William,  Earl  of,  ii.  331. 

Crawford,  Earl  of.  President  of  tho  Scotch 
Parliament,  iii.  38.  Presides  at  tho 
torture  of  Neville  Payne,  347. 

Crebillon,  the  younger,  vi.  10. 

Crecy,  French  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  iv. 
312. 

Cresset,  John,  his  pamphlet  against  stage 

coaches,  i,  297  note. 
Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Durham; 
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Kcclesiastical  Commissioner,  i.  595. 
Takes  part  in  a  Popish  procession,  ii. 
89.  Present  tit  the  interview  of  tlie 
Lishops  with  James  II,,  250.  Be- 
flumes  his  seat  in  the  Lords  under  Wil- 
liam III.,  385. 
Crisis,  Steele's,  vii.  108. 
Crisp,  Samnel,  his  early  career,  vii.  8, 
His  tragedy  of  Virginia,  9.  His  retire- 
ment and  seclusion,  12, 13.  His  friend- 
ship with  the  15urneys,  13.  His  grati- 
fication at  the  success  of  MissBnrney's 
lirst  work,  15.  His  advice  to  her  upon 
lier  comedy,  18,  His  applaxige  of  her 
'*  Cecilia,"  19. 
Criticism,  vorbiil,  58.  Improvement  of 
tho  science  of  criticism,  v.  95.  The 
LTitical  and  poetical  faculty  distinct 
and  ir.'^  -'mpiit.ibl?.,  97.  Remarks  on  Dr. 
.John!r.\"»n'!r  code  0'.'  criticism,  532. 
Critics,  professional,  their  influence  over 

tlie  reading  public,  v.  374. 
Ci'oc'so,  Gerard,  his  account  of  William 

Penn,  i,  394  note,  511  note, 
Crokcr,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  Boswell's  life 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  reviewed,  v.  4:08-538. ' 
Oomwell,  Oliver,  at  Marston  Moor,  i.  93. 
At  Naseby,  93.    Character  of  his  army, 
1^4.     Suppresses  an  insurrection  in 
Wales,  97.  Leaves  Charles  I.  to  his  fate, 
100.    Combination  of  parties  against 
him;  his  conquest  of  Ireland,  102.  Of 
Scotland,   103.    His  design  on  the 
(Town,  105.     His  protectorate ;  his 
House  of  Commons,  106.   His  Upper 
House,  107.    His  energy,  108.  His 
toleration,  108.  His  foreign  policy,  109. 
His  death,  110.   Treatment  of  his  re- 
mains, 122 ;  vi.  104.   Honour  paid  to 
his  memory,  i.  150.    His  death  ascribed 
to  poison,  344.    Prosperity  of  Scotland 
\Tndor,  iii.  7  note.    Reference  to,  on  the 
question  of  oaths,  154.    His  elevation 
to  power,  V.  210.   His  character  as  a 
le^slator,  211,    As  a  general,  212. 
His  administration  and  its  results,  214, 
217.     Embarked  with  Hampden  for 
America,  but  not  suffered  to  proceed, 
661.    His  qualities,  586.   His  admin- 
istration, vi.  100,  105.     His  abilities 
displayed  in  Ireland,  262,  265.  Anec- 
dote of  his  sitting  for  his  portrait, 
543. 

Cromwell  and  Charles,  choice  between,  v. 
206. 

Cromwell  and  I5"apoleon-,  remarks  on  Mr. 

Hallam' 8  parallel  between,  t.  211,  216. 
Cromwell,  Henry,  description  of,  \i.  267. 
Cromwell,  Richard,  bis  accession  and 

character,  i.  110.    Calls  a  Parliament ; 

unpopular  with  the  army.  111.  His 

fall,  112.   As  a  ruler,  vii.  213. 
"  Cromwellians  "  in  Ireland,  i.  147. 
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Crone,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  arrested,  iii. 
264.  His  trial,  272.  Conviction,  272. 
Saves  his  life  by  giving  information,  273. 

Cross,  G-odfrey,  executed  for  giving  infor- 
mation to  Tourville,  iii.  363. 

Crown  (the),  veto  by,  on  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, V.  199.  Its  control  over  the  array, 
200.  Its  power  in  the  16th  century, 
597.  Curtailment  of  its  prerogatives, 
vi.  19,  20.  Its  power  predominant  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  centujcy,  292, 
Decline  of  its  power  during  the  Pension- 
ary Parliament,  293,  294.  Its  long  con- 
test with  the  Parliament  put  an  end 
to  by  tho  Revolution,  300.  See  also 
Prerogative. 

Crown  lands,  proposed  resumption  of,  iv. 
351. 

Crusades,  productive  of  good,  i.  6.  Theii 
beneficial  effect  upon  Italy,  v.  52. 

Gudworth,  Ralph,  i,  259. 

Culpepper,  Mr.,  v.  571. 

Cumberland,  wild  state  of,  in  1685,  i.  223, 

Cumberland,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, iii.  400. 

Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  his  manner 
of  acknowledging  literary  merit,  vii.  17. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  vi.  427.  The  con* 
fidential  friend  of  Henry  Fox,  vii.  233. 
Confided  in  by  G-eorge  III.,  249.  His 
character,  249.  Mediates  between  the 
king  and  tho  Whigs,  251. 

Cmmingham,  commands  the  succours  sent 
to  Londonderry,  ii.  546.    Decerned  by 

•  Luudy ;  elBfects  nothing,  546.  Sent  to 
prison,  674. 

Currency,  debased  state  of  (1695),  iy.  184, 
186,  188, 189.  Greneral  suffering  caused 
thereby,  189,  196.  Literary  allusions 
to,  190  note.  Ineffective  legislation 
on  the  subject,  192.  Consultations  for 
the  restoration  of,  192.  Pamphlets  on, 
199.  Parliamentary  proceedings,  200. 
Panic  and  disturbances,  201.  The  Re- 
coinage  Bill,  201.  Efforts  for  its  resto- 
ration, 248.  And  their  success,  267,269. 
Customs,  produce  of,  i.  225.  Of  Liverpool, 

269.    Of  London,  273. 
Cutlery,  i.  267- 

Cutts,  John,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
iii.  289.  Serves  in  the  Brest  expedi- 
tion, iv.  1 0 1 .  His  gallantry  in  the  siege 
of  Namur,  161,  165,  166.  Present  at 
the  interview  between  William  and 
Pendergrass,  218.  His  exertions  during 
the  fire  at  Whitehall,  380. 

Cyrus,  Xenophon's  Life  of,  its>  character, 
V.  134. 


DACIER,  Madame,  vii.  64. 
D'Alembert,     Horace  Walpole'g 
opinion  of  him,  vi.  10. 
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Dallas,  Chief  Justice,  one  of  tlio  counsel 

for  Hastings  on  his  trial,  vi.  630. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  James,  of  Stair,  his  life 
and  character,  iii.  14,  15.  President  uf 
the  Court  of  Session,  39. 
Dubymple,  Sir  John  (Master  of  Stair), 
agent  of  William  III,  at  Edinburgh, 
iii.  16.  Appointed  Lord  Advocate,  39. 
Opposes  Montgomery  in  tho  Scotch 
Parliament,  338.  Appointed  S(^cr<•^a^y 
of  State  for  Scotland,  oil.  Ilia  huiri'd 
to  tiio  Macdonalds  of  Glencon,  r>19. 
His  '-^vrhriMo  iricr:r<\<! :  his  poh'cy  to- 
ward-; Hi J::..:u1,t.s  620-,'i22.  01.- 
tains  William's  signature  for  tlio  extir- 
pation of  tho  Macdonald's  of  Glcncoi^, 
r)23.  His  ari-iingcinnits,  525,  62C.  His 
ilisappointmont  at  tho  incompleteness 
of  tho  massacre,  633.  Accompanies 
William  to  Holland,  OH,  Disliko  ami 
jealousy  of  him,  iv.  149.  Proved  to  bi' 
tho  cause  of  the  G-Icncoe  massacre,  1 . 
Address  of  Scotch  Parliament  to  tin* 
King  regarding  him,  151.  DismisKi-d 
by  William,  154. 
Dalrymplcs,  the,  disliked  by  tho  Scut^'h 

aristocracy,  iii.  79. 
Daly,  an  Irish  judgo>  ii.  500.   His  ecn- 
sure  of  tho  proceedings  of  tho  Jaco1»ito 
Irish X^l^lianlont;  summoned  to  the, bar 
of  the  House;  discharged,  5(50. 
J)anby,  3^arl  of,    Seo  Leeds,  J.)ukti  (jf. 
Danby,  Earl  of,  son  of  tho  above.  Se(^ 

Oaerinarthen. 
Danes,  their  struggle  with  the  Sa.\<jns, 
J.  8.   Danisli  troops  in  William's  army 
at  tho  Boyne,  iii.  290. 
Danger,  public,  a  certain  amount  of,  will 

warrant  a  retrospective  law,  v.  5(>9. 
Dangorfield,  a  witness  in  tho  Popisli  ])b>t, 
i.  202.  His  trial,  380.  His  death  from 
Hogging,  381.  His  narrativtumbli.sluMl 
by  Williams,  ii.  M-l.  Sec  Williams, 
Dante,  his  DIvino  Comody,  v.  14, 
Comparison  of  him  with  Miltoji,  14  <f 
S('<2.  "  Corr/'ctness  "  of  his  pootry,  38. 
Story  from,  ilhistrativo  of  tlie  two  gn-at 
parties  in  England  after  tho  acceasitjn 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  vii.  205. 
Dante,  criticism  on,  vii.  (501 .  His  finst 
adventure  in  the  popular  tongue,  Cl)l. 
Influences  of  th(i  times  in  which  he 
lived  upon  his  works,  004,  605,  His 
love  of  Beatrice,  609.  His  despytiic  of 
happiness  on  earth,  COO.  Close  con- 
nection between  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  610.  Compared  with 
Milton,  Oil.  His  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons, 611,  612.  Little  impression 
made  by  the  forms  of  tho  external  world 
upon  him,  613.  Pascination  revolting 
and  nauseous  images  had  for  his  mind, 
614.    His  use  of  ancient  mythology  iu 


hi?  m His  idolatry  of  Virgil, 

i>ij.  i:.\..-.!-:ve  of  liis  style,  016.  Re- 
marks upon  the  transl.'itidus  of  the  Di- 
vine Comedy,  G17.  His  veneration  for 
writers  inferior  to  himself,  v.  88.  How 
regarded  by  the  Italians  of  tho  four- 
teenth century,  80,  00. 
Danton,  character  of,  vii.  125.  His  death, 
U)3. 

Dan  vers,  an  English  refugee  in  Holhiiid, 
i.  4(.)0.  A  follower  <jf  Moumouth,  424. 
His  cowardly  contbu't,  •1(>(). 

D'Arblny,  Mjvdame,  rovimv  of  her  Diary 
and  Letters,  vii.  1-51.  Wide  celebrity 
of  luTname,  2.  Her  Diar^',  2,  3.  Her 
family,  3.  Her  birth  and  educat  ion,  4, 
7.  Her  father  s  social  position,  8.  Her 
first  litf^ary  eilorls,  8.  Her  frMeiidship 
with  Mr.  drisp,  8.  13.  Pii!)lieai i<.:i  <»r 
her  "Ev<.lina,"  14,  15.  Her  comedy 
Tho.  Witlings,"  1 8.  1  ler  s(»cund  novel, 
"Cecilia,"  19.  Death  of  her  friends 
(h'isp  and  .fohnson,  20.  Her  regard 
ior  Mi's.  Delany,  20.  Her  itjterview 
wi(h  t  he  king  aiul  queen,  21,  22.  Ac- 
cepts the  situation  of  keeper  of  the 
robes,  22.  Sketch  of  hei-  lifo  in  this 
jiosition,  24-28.  Attends  at  AVarren 
llastiygs'  trial,  28.  Her  (^spousal  of 
the  eause  of  Hastings,  20.  Her  in- 
(:ivi!iiy  to  AVindham  and  Hurke,  29. 
Her  sufferings  during  Jier  keepership. 
30,  00-37.  Her  marriage,  aiul  close 
of  1  he  Diary,  38.  Publieatitni  of  "  Ca- 
miUa,"  38.  Subsinpnuit  isvenis  in  her 
lite,  3S.  ir<T  deatli,  39.  Charneter  of 
her  writings,  39-48.  (Jlianp^  in  lier 
htyh^,  '15-18.  Spei'inwMis  of  her  thre(» 
styh'S,  '17,  4t).  I'\iiIuro  of  lier  later 
works,  50.  Service  h]h\  rendered  to  the 
English  novel,  51. 

Darey,  Colonel  Jolui,  i.  542. 

Duro,  Thounts,  a  follower  of  IVruumoutli, 
i.  440.  His  (juanvl  with  Fh'teher  of 
Saltoun  ;  is  slain,  410. 

Darien,  vScottish  colonisation  of,  ju'oposed 
by  William  Paterson,  iv.  4SCMH2. 
Tho  Company,  482.  Number  of  small 
shareholders,'  bS4,  The  violation  of  tho 
rights  of  Spain  iiverlooked,  485,  4K0. 
Impolicy  of  the  scheme,  4H(].  (?t)rtain 
iuwtility  of  other  ]><)W(frs,  487.  Hn- 
favourabh!  opinions  in  England,  488. 
The  sclw^nnr  peraiHted  in,  400.  De- 
]uirture  of  iho  e.Kpeditinn,  -190.  Arrival 
tit  tho  Isthmus,  402.  Establishment  of 
tho  colony;  dealings  with  tho  native 
chieftains,  •li)2.  lulernal  govennnent, 
493.  Hostility  of  tin?  nei;.',hboun'ng 
settlements,  403.  liuniours  of  disaster 
reach  Ijoudun,  405.  Strang^  inatten- 
tion to  conHideratiourt  of  climatd,  400. 
Mortality  among  the  .s<'ttlers,  407.  Dis- 
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^trous  flight ;  a  remnant  arrives  at 
JNew  York,  497.  Arriyal  of  the  second 
expedition  at  Darien,  498.  Internal 
qnurrels,  499.  Besieged  by  a  Spanish 
iuvQe  ;  capitulate,  499. 

Dartmouth  George  Legge,  Lord,  receives 
iVlonmoutli  into  his  custody,  i.  482,  484. 
The  commander  of  James  II/s  fleet,  ii! 
238.  Detained  in  the  Thames  hy  the 
^md,  251,  Driven  into  Portsmouth 
by  weather,  255.  Refuses  to  send  the 
Prince  of  "Wales  to  France,  289.  Re- 
moved from  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
342.  Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III.,  423.  Takes  part  in  Jaco- 
bite plots,  260, 363.  Furnishes  Preston 
with  information  for  Saint  Germains, 
365.  Informed  against  by  Preston,  iv. 
383.  His  denial  of  his  guilt,  385,  Dies 
in  the  Tower,  385. 

Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Bute,  vii.  228.  His 
inefficiency,  238. 

Diivonant,  Charles,  his  calculations  of 
agricultural  produce,  i.  246.  Of  mine- 
ral produce,  248  note.  His  estimate 
of  clerical  incomes,  254. 

Davonant,  a  French  partisan,  found  at 
supper  with  the  French  ambassador; 
pretends  that  the  meeting  was  acci- 
dental, iv.  547.  Loses  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament, 550. 

David,  M.,  d'Angers,  the  sculptor,  his 
part  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  Barbre, 
vii.  123, 

Davies,  Tom,  v.  509. 

Davila,  one  of  Hampden's  favourite  au- 
thors, V.  555. 

Daylcsford,  site  of  the  estate  of  the 
Hastings  family,  vi.  544.  Its  pm'- 
cluise  and  adornment  by  Hastings,  639, 
641. 

Do  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  by  Bacon,  vi. 
171,  202. 

Debates  in  Parliament,  effects  of  their 
publication,  v.  234. 

Debt,  the  National,  elfect  of  its  abroga- 
tion, V.  344.  England's  capabilities  in 
respect  to  it,  368, 

Declaration  of  Indulgence.  See  Indul- 
gence. 

Declaration  of  Right  ii.  388;  vi.  121,  122. 

"Declarution  of  the  Practices  and  Trea- 
ftons  attempted  and  committed  by 
Robert  Earl  of  Essex,"  by  Lord  Bacon, 
vi.  160. 

Dedications,  literary,  more  honest  than 
formerly,  v.  371. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  "True-born  Euglish- 
mai],"  ii.  444  note.  ,  Effect  of  his 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  the  imagination  of 
the  child  and  the  judgment  of  the  man, 
V.  90. 
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De  Guignes,  vii.  7. 

Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord.  See  "War- 
rington, Earl  of. 

Delany,  Dr.,  his  connection  with  Swift, 
vii.  21.  His  widow,  and  her  favour 
with  the  royal  family,  21. 

De  la  Rue,  his  share  in  the  assassination 
plot,  iv.  212.  Informs  against  his  con- 
federates, 218.   His  evidence,  224. 

Delaval,  Sir  Ralph,  destroys  French  ships 
at  Cherbnrg,  iii.  549.  Placed  over  the 
navy,  651.  His  mismanagement  in  the 
matter  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  iv.  27. 

Delegates,  Court  of,  i.  591. 

Delft,  residence  of  the  French  envoys 
during  the  negotiations  at  Ryswick,  iv. 
313. 

Delhi,  its  splendour  dm'ing  the  Mogul 

Empire,  vi.  388. 
DeUum,  battle  of,  vi.  259. 
Demerville,  the  Jacobin,  betrayed  by  his 

friend  Barere,  vii.  191. 
Democracy,  a  pure,  vii.  688,  689.  Mr. 

Mill's  view  of  a  pure  and  direct,  v.  244. 

Reaction  induced  by  the  violence  of  its 

advocates,  v.  694. 
Democritus,  reputed  the  inventor  of  the 

arch,  vi.  205.   Bacon's  estimate  of  him, 

206. 

Demosthenes,  vi.  198. 

Demosthenes,  compaxed  by  Mr.  Mitford 
to  ^schines,  vii.  696,  697.  His  irre- 
sistible eloquence,  700. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  dictum  of,  concerning 
Cowley,  V.  2.  Character  of  his  poetiy, 
V.  101. 

Denis,  St.,  Abbey  of,  laid  waste  byBarerc, 
vii.  165. 

Denmark,  its  Jealousy  of  England  and 
Holland,  iii.  564.  Its  progress  con- 
trasted with  the  retrogression  of  Por- 
tugal, vi.  482. 

Dennis,  John,  Pope's  narrative  of  his 
Frenzy,  vii.  103.  His  attack  on  Addi- 
son's Cato,  103. 

"Dennis,  St.,  and  St,  George  in  the 
Water,  some  Account  of  the  Lawsuit 
between  the  Parishes  of,"  vii.  633. 

Derby,  i.  265. 

Derby,  James,  Earl  of,  ii.  131. 

Derby,  Wilham,  Earl  of  (grandson  of  the 

above),  ii.  131, 
DerbysMre,  roads  in,  i.  292. 
De  Buyter,  i.  150. 

Deserted  Village  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  vii, 
317. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  liis  attack  on  the 

Reign  of  Terror,  vii.  164.   Reply  of 

Barere,  164. 
Desmouhns,   Mrs.,   in    Dr.  Johnson's 

house,  vii.  348. 
Despotic  rulers,  v.  280.    Theory  of  a 

despotic  government,  310. 
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I)c  Vore,  Captain,  his  reply  to  Queen 
Kliza>)eth  at  Tilbury,  iv.  341. 

DevouKhiro,  wages  in,  i.  324.  Mufttor 
of,  in  expectation  of  a  French  latuliiipi 
after  tho  butllo  of  Betichy  Head,  iii. 
310. 

Devonshire,  "William  Cavcndinh,  Enrl  of, 
i.  646,  ii.  70.  Hia  qnnrrel  with  C«)le- 
pcpper,  70.  l''Ined  oxorhitantly;  im- 
prisoned, 71.  KoleiiHod,  72.  Joinntlirt 
revolutionary  <'onHpinicy,  103.  Si;^iis 
the  invitation  to  \Viirnun  of  Oninirc, 
li)7.  Heads  the  rising  in  3)('rltyshire, 
270.  Moetinij^  of  poorH  nt  liin 'hotise, 
370.  Appointwi  liOnX  Stmvanl,  410. 
IVIailo  a  Km^rht  of  tho  Clarlcr,  41)2. 
.Inquiry  into  liiH  ease,  iii.  100,  ihw 
llie  Ctnmcil  of  Nine,  209.  Aecinnpnnicii 
William  to  llolknd,  300.  Involvotl  in 
JVeston'.s  confession,  383.  Willinnj'w 
Tnaj^nnnimity  to  him,  384.  I^aisetl  to 
tho  dukodom,  iv.  98.  Appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  141.  TrnnHmitH 
Kenwick'H  confession  to  WilHtnn,  200. 
His  part  in  tho  debate  on  l«Vnwit»k'« 
attainder,  290,  202.  At  tho  death-bed 
of  William  nr.,  T).').'?. 

Dovon.««hire,  Duke  of,  formR  an  ndniini«- 
tration  after  th<i  resignation  of  New- 
enstle,  vi,  04.  IvOdI  Chnuiberlain  xnidvr 
Ihito,  vii.  22U.  DisiniKHcnl  froia  his 
lonl-Hcutenancy,  235.  His  mm  invited 
to  court  by  tho  kin;;, 

Devonf^hire,  OuehcfH  of,  vi.  030. 

Dovonahire,  CountenH  Doxva^cr  of,  ii.  72. 

Do  Witt)  John,  (J rami  JN-nnonary  of 
Holland,  i.  UO.   aMunicred,  171. 

Diary  and  lict  ters  of  J\Indnni(»  <rArblny, 
reviewed,  vii.  l-f>l. 

Dieppe,  bomhanlnn-nt  (>f,  iv.  103. 

Dies  Inc,  viii.  602. 

DIfcby,  Edward,  his  letti-rH  from  the 
Tower,  i.  627. 

Dionynius,  bin  inconRstcncy  <>{  character, 
vi.  012,  His  criticismH,  Vii.  061. 

Diplomatic  hinj.tua^e  usrd  by  the  French 
(,"k)nvention,  vii.  1/50. 

Diroettiry,  the  Kxct-utive,  of  l-raui-e,  for- 
mation of,  vii.  184, 

Discuhsion,  free,  its  tendency,  v.  Zfif). 

.Dispensing  power,  i.  25.  (iiirftfionn  «h  to 
thft  extent  of,  174.  Jaiues  JI.'h  elaim 
to,  585.  H(<eoj(niH<'d  by  the  Court  of 
Xinf»;'s  Bonch,  5B7.  J.'hih'ji'h  e,\<.n'iH(^ 
of,  588. 

Ditsont,  secret  (time  of  CliarK-H  I.b  i.  70. 

Cause  of,  in  England,  vi.  47H.  Avoid- 

nnco  of,  in  the  Church  of  Itomc,  479. 

Its  extent  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  v. 

354.   See  also  Church  of  Knghmd, 
"Dissenter,  L<»tter  to  a,"  ii.  46. 
Diwenters  (the),  examination  of  the  rca- 

Boning  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  their  vx- 
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elusion  from  civil  offices,  vi,  340-353. 
Persecution  of  tlio  Dissenters  by  the 
C-avaliers,  vii.  [102.  liolioved  by  Charles 
II.,  304.  I*ro8eeutions  consequent  on 
the  enterpriso  of  Monmouth,  305.  Tho 
DiMHCnters  courted  by  th«5  fj;overnment. 
of  James  II.,  307. 
Dissenters'  Chapels  Dill,  «|H'K'h  on  the, 
viii.  270. 

DisfurbancTH,  public,  duriii;;  Urenville's 
jidiinniKtnitif)n,  vii.  2ol, 

Divinn  Comedy  of  Dante,  the  i*tri\i  sonrco 
of  tlw  power  of  the,  vii.  OiO.  .hN'Uiarks 
on  the  trnnHltttions  uf  the,  Oil. 

Divine  Hight,  v.  25. 

J)ivi8ion  of  labour,  its  necessity,  vi.  331. 
11  lustrations  of  the  eltects  of  disregard- 
ing it,  :i32. 

Djezzar  Pahha,  his  cruelty,  vii.  102. 

Doekwray,  William,  his  p(»nny  post,  i. 
302. 

Dothlington.  Dubb,  vii.  212.  His  kind- 
ness to  i^amuel  Johnsnn,  337. 

Do^lwell,  Henry,  bin  .larohitism,  in- 
cluded in  the  Art  <if  Atiaindrr,  ii. 
5G8,  A  nonjuror,  iii,  105.  His  strange 
theori.'S,  100. 

Dnlbpn,  (iilh.Tt,  ii.  305. 

Domains,  royal,  i,  23;  iv.  354. 

Dtm  Quixote,  delight  with  which  it  is 
read,  v.  88. 

Donc'lagh,  Captain,  a  Jui-obite  agent,  iv. 

Donne,  Jtdin,  eonii-arlsMU  of  his  wit  with 

Horace  W:jl|Mib^'N.  vi.  14. 
Donnre,  James  II. 'h  hejid-quarters  At,  iir, 

28  8. 

DoreheHtiT,  Ji'fTn'ya  nt,  i.  500. 

Dcireln'hter,  (\>unk»s«  of  ((Jatharine  Sod- 
h'v),  J.  574,  570.  Jler  I  tower  over 
Jii'ne**  n.,  570,  578,  K(*tireM  to  Ire- 
laml,  578.  KeUirns  to  I/aidon,  637. 
H«'r  letter  to  Jrimrs,  iii.  725. 

I)t>r,Hi<«t,  Charles  H,u«kvilli«,  Hurl  of,  it.  128. 
DinmisM-d  frum  f  h«'  Ii'inl-  Li»-ut»»nanc'y  of 
HuHSex,  130.  AKMjhts  the  Oight  of  ^he 
:  PrineehH  Anne,  281.  .VpiKunted  Tx)rd 
•  (?hnmbprhtin,  410.  1 1  in  conduct  towards 
Dryden»  416.  (>ne  of  the  Council  of 
Nine,  iii.  269.  Aeronipaniefl  William 
HI.  to  Holland,  309,  involved  in 
Pw»ton*«  confe.ssion,  383.  William's 
mai-nanlmity  to  him,  384.  Apj)oint^ 
nne  of  Thi'  J/onls  Justices,  iv.  141.  His 
]iart  in  tho  debRto  on  Kenwick's  at- 
tainder, 290,  292.  Resigns  the  office 
of  Chanjberlain,  304.  His  poetry,  r, 
103,  The  patron  of  litemture  in  the 
reign  of  Chades  II.,  520. 

Dort/Hynod  of,  i.  60,  63. 

Double  Dealer,  bv  Congrtwe,  its  reception, 
vi.  517.  3  ns  defence  of  its  profaneoees, 
526, 
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Douglas  Andrew;  Hs  part  in  tlie  relief 
of  Jjondlonderry,  ii.  582. 

Douglas,  James,  commands  the  Scotch 
foot-guards  at  the  hattle  of  the  Bovne 
iii.  289,  293.  Falls  at  Steinkirk,  iv  582 

Dover,  treaty  of,  i.  164. 

Dover,  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  i.  558. 
Mado  Privy  Councillor,  588.  His  ad- 
vice to  James  n„  634.  At  the  Board 
of  aVeasury,  645.  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
CambridgGshire,  133.  Sent  to  Ports- 
mouth  to  aid  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
escape,  288.  Attends  James  to  Ireland, 
528.  Makes  his  submission  to  William 
III.,  iii.  357. 

Dover,  Lord,  review  of  his  edition  of  Horace 
Walpole'a  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
vi.  1,  36.    See  Walpole,  Sir  Horace. 
Dowdeewell,  Mr.,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Lord  Eockingbam,  vii. 

Drama  (the),  its  origin  in  Greece,  t.  11. 
The  old  English  drama,  98.  Compared 
•with  that  of  Athens  and  France,  99. 
Causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  English 
drama,  99.  Superiority  of  dramatic  to 
other  works  of  imagination,  99.  Extinc- 
tion of  the  drama  by  the  Puritans,  101. 
The  drama  of  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
102.  Causes  of  its  dissolute  character 
Hoon  after  the  Bestoratioii,  i.  314;  vi. 
r)01.  Dryden's  plays,  v.  106. 

Dramas,  Greek,  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish plays  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  v.  399. 

Dramatic  art,  the  unities  violated  in  all 
the  great  master-pieces  of,  i,  399. 

Dramatic  literature  shows  the  state  of 
contemporary  religious  opinion,  t.  606, 

Dramatic  works  (the)  of  AVycherley,  Gon- 
grevc,  Vanbrugh,  and  Earquhar,  review 
ot'Loigh  Hunt's  edition  of,  vi.  490,  532. 

Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  manner 
ill  which  they  treat  religious  subjects, 
v.  606. 

Drogheda,  iii.  287.  Surrenders  to  William 
III.,  300. 

Drogheda,  Countess  of,  her  character,  ac- 
quaintance with  Wycherley,  and  mar- 
riage, vi.  508.    Its  consequences,  509. 

Dromore,  skirmish  at,  ii.  525. 

Drumlanrig,  Earl  of,  deserts  James  H.,  ii. 
218.  .  ^ 

Drummoud,  Captain;  his  part  m  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  lii.  528.  De- 
nounced by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  iv. 
162.  „     ,    ^  . 

Drummond,  General,  a  Scotch  Privy 
Councillor,  i.  612.  Eesists  the  measures 
of  James  II.,  615. 

Drummond,  Mr.,  vi.  460.  ..... 

Dryden,  John,  his  sneers  at  the  militia,  i, 
229  note.  His  testimony  to  Archbishop 
TiUotfion,  260  note.   At  Will's  Cofifec 
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House,  288.    His  Fables;  price  of  the 
copyright,   315.     His  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  i.  316  ;  v.  118.  His  Annus- 
Mirabilis,  i.  3 1 8. ;  v.  1 0 5,  Converted  to- 
Popery,  ii.  29, 30.  His  Hind  and  Panther, 
31 ;  V.  118.    Literary  attacks  on,  ii.  32. 
Eegrets  James  II .'s  violent  measures,. 
124.    Dismissed  from  the  laureateship, 
416.    His  dedication  to  Halifax,  iii. 
313.  His  Aurungzebe,  468.  His  trans- 
lation of  Virgil ;  price  of  the  copyright, 
iv.  113.    His  complaints  of  bad  money 
sent  by  Tonson,  190.    The  original  of 
liis  Father  Dominic,  v.  66.    His  merits 
not  adequately  appreciated  in  his  day, 
;>71.    Alleged  improvement  in  Enghsh 
poetry  since  his  time,  404.    The  con- 
necting link  of  the  literary  schools  ofi 
James  I.  and  Anne,  410.   His  poetical 
genius,  vi.  490.   His  excuse  for  the  in- 
decency and  immorality  of  his  writings, 
493.    His  generous  admiration  for  the 
talents  of  others,  517.    Censure  on  hin? 
hy  Collier  for  his  language  regarding 
heathen  divinities,  523.  Complimentary 
verses  to  him  by  Addison,  vii.  69.  Ob- 
tained from  Addison  a  critical  preface 
to  the  Georgics,  62.   Place  assigned  to 
him  as  a  poet,  v.  83.   His  merits  and 
defects,  86,  117.   Influence  exercised 
by  him  on  his  age,  104.  Two  parts  into 
which  his  Hfe  divides  itself,  104.  His 
small  pieces  presented  to  patrons,  105. 
His  rhyming  plays,  106.    His  impos- 
sible men  and  women,  107, 109.  Hi« 
tendency  to  bombast,  110.  His  attempts 
at  fairy  imagery,  113.   His  incompara- 
ble reasonings  in  verse,  114,  116.  His 
art  of  producing  rich  effects  by  familiar 
words,  115.    Catholicity  of  his  literary 
creed,  116.    Causes  of  the  exaggeration 
which  disfigure  his  panegyi'ics,  11 7.  And 
of  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  119. 
Compared  with  Juvenal,  120.  What  he 
would  probably  have  accomplished  in. 
an  epic  poem,  120.    Compared  with 
Milton,  120. 
Duart,  Maclean  of,  iii.  66. 
Dublin,  James  II.'s  entry  into,  ii.  533. 
Its  appearance  in  1689,  534.  Factions- 
in  the  Court  at,  536,  540.   Irish  Par- 
liament at,  556.    James  II.'s  Court  at, 
iii.  256.    Excitement  in,  on  the  news  of 
William  IIL's  landing,  283.    Return  of 
James's  army  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  300.  Evacuated  by  the  Jacobite 
troops,  302.  William's  entry  into,  303. 
Dublin,  Richard  Whately,  Archbishop  of. 

his  work  on  logic,  vi.  232. 
Dubois,  Cardinal,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 

public  petitions,  vii.  167. 
Dudley,  Guilford,  i.  488. 
Dugdale,  a  witness  against  Lord  Stafford, 
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i.  204.  Agamst  College,  208.  His 
death,  375. 

DuGnuy  Trouin,  aFrenchprivateor,iii.u9l 

Dumbarton's  regiment,  i.  470,  473. 

Dumblane,  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord.  See 
Cacr  mart  hen. 

Duniont,  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  for 
assassinating  William,  iii.  585.  Betrays 
Grandval,  585. 

Dumont,  M.,  review  of  his  Souvenirs  siir 
Mirabeau,  v.  612.  Services  rendered  by 
him  to  society,  612.  His  interpretation 
of  Bentbam's  works,  613.  His  view  of 
the  French  Revolution,  615.  His  efforts 
to  instruct  the  French  in  political 
knowledge,  618.  Sketch  of  the  cha- 
racter of  JVEirabeau,  635.  Of  Sioyos  and 
Talleyi-and,  637.  And  of  his  own 
cliaractcr,  637.  His  opinion  tliat  lUirko's 
work  on  the.  Hovolution  had  saved 
Europe,  vi.  86.  The  interpreter  of 
Bentham,  8. 

Dumourier,  General,  hia  Grirondist  sym- 
pathies, vii.  143.   His  defection,  151. 

Duncombe,  Olmrles,  a  banker,  p v.r(>i.ia^o« 
Helmsley,  iv.  101.  A  pavri.-i' n  ••: 
Sunderland,  344.  Attacks  Montague 
in  ParHamcait,  357.  Convicted  of  fraud 
and  forgery,  338,  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  him  passed  hy  the 
Commons,  300.  The  mode  of  procedure 
an  objectionable  one,  362,  363.  His 
judges  interested  in  his  condemnation, 
363.  Objections  raised  in  the  House, 
of  Peers,  364,  365.  Tho  Bill  thrown 
out,  and  the  prisoner  released,  365. 
Again  arrested,  366. 

Duncombe,  "William,  his  long  annuity,  iii. 
616  note. 

Dundalk,  Marshal  Schomborg's  camp  iit, 
iii.  138-142. 

Dundas,  Henry,  Lord  Advocate,  commence- 
ment of  his  friendship  witli  Pitt,  vii. 
366.  His  character  and  hostility  to 
Hastings,  vi.  617. 

Dundee,  John  Graham,  Viscount  of  (Cla- 
verhousc),  i.  388.  His  cruel  tics,  389. 
His  presence  in  England  during  tho 
Revolution,  iii.  17.  His  interview  with 
James  II. ;  returns  to  Scotland  under 
William  Ill.'s  protection,  19.  At 
Edinburgh,  19.  Threatened  by  tho 
Covenanters,  23.  His  flight,  26.  His 
interview  with  tho  Duke  of  Gordon,  27. 
His  tinreatencd  arrest ;  joins  Macdonald 
of  Koppoch,  63.  His  design  for  a 
coalition  of  clans,  64.  Muster  of  his 
supporters,  65,  66.  Quarrels  in  his 
army,  73.  Applies  to  James  for  assist- 
ance, 74.  Hatred  of,  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  75.  Marches  into  Athol,  84. 
Arrives  at  Blair;  holds  a  council  of 
war,  85.  Giyes  battle  at  Killiecrankie, 
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86.  His  death,  89.  Buried  at  Blair 
Athol,  93. 

Dunfcnnline,  James  Seton,,  Earl  of,  iii. 

72.    Conduct  of  James  II.  to,  at  St. 

Germains,  iv.  4. 
Dunkeld,  battle  of,  iii.  90,  100. 
Dunkold,  James  Galloway,  Earl  of,  iii.  72. 
Dunkirk,  sale  of,  l)y  Charles  II.,  i,  149. 

Privateers  of,  iii.  590.    Naval  attack 

upon,  in  1694,  iv.  103. 
Dunlop,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister, 

iii.  345. 

Dumnng,  Richard;  his  t.raeb  on  tlin  con- 
dition of  tho  poor  in  Dovonsliiro,  i.  324. 

Dunning,  Mr.,  joins  tho  Whig  opposition, 
vii.  365. 

Dunton;  his  Athenian  M<>rcury,  iv.  171. 

Duploix,  governor  of  Pundichorry,  his  gi- 
gantic Hchomcs  for  establisirunv  Vrench 
influences  in  India,  vi.  ;j8(5,  IJ'Jl,  ;J93, 
399,  404. 

Durant;  his  sharo  in  tho  assasHinat.ion' 

plot,  iv.  213. 
Duras,  Duko  of,  takes  Philipslnivg,  ii.  23 1 

French  commander  in  tho  I'ahitinalo 

493. 

Durfey,  Thomas ;  hisPolitieul  Odes,i.  374, 
Duroe,  General,  his  h'Mer  to  Barisre,  vii. 
192. 

D'Hsson,  commands  the  defence  of  Aih- 
lono,  iii.  431,  Trampled  ujjou  in  tin* 
retreat ,  434.  Besieged  in  Galwny,  -IDt). 
Capitulales;  vdurns  to  Limeriek,  4  ID. 

Dute.h  (lh(*),  jealousy  of,  in  the  En^'lish 
army,  491.  AnimoHity  to,  in  1098,  iv. 
422.  Dopiirluro  of  William II L'sDuteh 
guards,  4G1. 

Diival,  Claude,  th<»  celebrated  highway- 
man, i.  299. 

I>y'T;  liis  new.slctters,  iv.  109. 

Dykvelt,  Everard  Van,  lh\U'h  envin* ;  his 
eonversation  with  Jm\oH  II.,  i.  42i). 
11  is  second  mission  to  England,  ii.  r.7. 
Ills  communications  with  Kn^ifHsh 
stat.esmen,  67.  Kcturns  to  the  Hagui', 
7H.  Sent  by  tho  .States  General  to  cuu  - 
gratulato  William  on  his  suet'cHS,  310. 
A  rre.sts  Boulllers,  iv.  1  i\7.  1 1  is  ueg»  •!  ia- 
tiuus  with  (.'allieres,  252,  254,  209. 


"J^ACHARD,  John,  on  the  condition  i>t 
JU    the  clergy,  i.  2r)7  noto  259  note. 
Eady,  Dr.,  his  advert isements,  v.  274, 
Education,  thtsofthe  Athenians,  vii.  (Hit). 
Defects  of  thoir  conversational  cduea- 
tion,  666,  067- 
Egotism,  the  pest  of  conversation,  vii,  619. 

Zest  given  by  it  to  writing,  620. 
East  India  Company,  incorporation  of, 
iii.  467.    Its  growing  trade,  469.  Ita 
great  profits,  409.    Assailed  by  inter- 
loping traders,  471.   Political  changes 
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in,  472.    Quarrels  with  the  Mogul  Go- 
vomiuent,  47:^.    Its  poaition  after  the 
Jlo volution,  474-477.     Proposed  re- 
forms in  ;  formation  of  the  Kew  Com- 
pany, 478.    Contest  between  the  Old 
luiil  Kow  Companies,  479.    Obtains  a 
now  charter,  iv.  37-   Persecutes  inde- 
cndont  t.radtjrs ;  affair  of  the  Eed- 
ridjj;o,  72,  74.    Parliamentary  exami- 
nation of  itH  accounts,  133.   Its  losses 
hyprlvateors,  170.   Its  position  in  1698, 
874.    Pi^titions  against  Montague's  In- 
dian policy,  376.  Its  absolute  authority 
in  India,  vi.  72,    Its  condition  when 
Clivo.  i\vnt  wont  to  India,  383,  385.  Its 
war  with  tho  Prcnch  East  India  Com- 
ptuiy,  388.    Increase  of  its  power,  401. 
IlH  luotorius  in  Bengal,  406.  Fortunes 
ma<h^  by  its  servants  in  Bengal,  429, 
430.     Its   servants  transformed  into 
diplomatists  and  generals,  5-17.  Nature 
of  its  txovovninLont  and  power,  554,  556. 
Iti^htH  of  tho  Nabob  of  Oudo  over 
ncnares  coded  to  it,  594.    Its  financial 
<MiiltaiTa8Mments,  507.    Speech  on  the 
Miivrriuuont  of  India,  viii.  111. 
Ku..t  India  House  (in  the  17th  century), 
iii.  <68. 

ICaHt  Indies,  trade  with ;  question  regard- 
ing;, iii,  405. 
McclfuiftBtical  Commission,  the,  of  the 

timo  of  Quot'n  Elizabeth,  v.  597. 
1'aM»lo8luHtic!il  Commission,  appointed  by 
William  III.,  iii.  172.  Its  first  proceed- 
iji^M,  173.  Biscxissions  regarding  the 
Kui'liariHt,  173.  Questions  concerning 
tiui  baiiMsmal  service;  tho  surplice; 
l^rcKbytorian ordination;  the  Calendar; 
tlu*  Athannsian  Creed,  174. 
l'>elt*Hia.stirH,  fcjndness  of  the  old  drama- 

tiHts  for  tho  character  of,  v.  606, 
Mtlcn.  ]tic.l  nrcM  of,  in  old  Bibles,  v.  401. 

J'aiul.iu/:;  of,  by  a  gifted  master,  402. 
K.li'«-hill,  .Innu'S  II.'s  visit  to,  ii.  107. 
KHii^t^worUi,  MIkh,  i.  C22  note. 
iMliuburfiih,  riots  in,  i.  610 ;  ii.  350.  State 
of  (i OHU),  iii .  C.  Surrender  of  the  castle, 
77.    The  city  compared  with  that  of 
l''lor(^nc(s  vi.  482,   Speech  at  the  Edin- 
hur^diuh^ct/ionin  I8;i9,  vlii.  143.  Andon 
n^-idect.ion  to  Parliament,  in  1852,  414. 
Ivlucation,  Bpcech  on,  viii.  385. 
1'Mucation  in  England  in  the  16th  century, 
vi.  MH.    Duty  of  the  government  m 
prumutin}i;ir.,  374. 
KdviCfttioit  in  Italy  in  tho  Mth  century, 
V.  53.  .         .  ^ 

I'Wrton,  hiri  cluirgo  of  corruption  against 
Uucou,  vi.  188.  Bacon's  decision 
aKrtiuHt  him  aftc-r  receiving  his  present, 

Etfnti«*m,  ^^  hy  ho  nupopular  in  conversa- 
tiun,  ami  so  popular  in  writing,  v.  410. 
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Eland,  Lord  ;  his  spirited  defence  of  his 
father  the  Marquess  of  Halifax  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  iii.  126.  His  mar- 
riage to  the  Lady  Mary  Finch,  iv.  126. 
Eldon,  Lord,  on  the  Koman  Catholic 

question,  ii.  61. 
Election  of  1660,  i.  117. 

 of  1679,  i.  186. 

—  the  second  of  1679,  i.  195. 
 of  1685,  i.  372.    Controverted  re- 
turns, 545. 

 of  1689,  ii.  361,  362. 

 of  1690,  iii.  220. 

 of  1695,  iv.  180-184.     The  result 

fiivourable  to  William  III.,  184. 

 of  1698,  423-425. 

 of  1701,  549-552. 

Elections,  Bill  for  regulating,  iv.  236. 
Petitions  against;  the  Bill  passed,  237. 
Negatived  by  the  King,  238.  Passed 
by  the  Commons,  299.  Eejected  by  the 
Lords,  300. 
Elephants,  use  of,  in  war  in  India,  yl. 
398.- 

Eleusinian  Mysteries,  vii.  599. 
Eliot,  Sir  John,  v.  553,  554.  His  Treatise 
on  Grovernment,  554.    Dies  a  martyr 
to  liberty,  555. 
Elizabeth,  Princess,  suspected  to  liave 

been  poisoned,  i.  344. 
Elizabeth,  Queen;  her  supremacy,  how 
defined,  i.  44.  Difficulties  at  her  ac- 
cession, 46.  The  leader  of  Protestant- 
ism, 48.  Grants  monopolies,  49.  Her 
abandonment  of  them ;  her  death,  60. 
Her  conduct  in  the  question  of  mono- 
pohes,  iii.  466.  Pallacy  entertained 
respecting  the  persecutions  under  her, 
V.  166,  167.  Her  penal  laws,  167. 
Condition  of  the  working  classes  in  her 
reign,  360,  546.  Her  rapid  advance  of 
Cecil,  591.  Character  of  her  govern- 
ment, 598,  600,  603,  610.  Apersecutor, 
though  lierseH  indifferent,  608,  609. 
Her  early  notice  of  Bacon,  vi.  14C. 
Her  favour  towards  Essex,  152.  Pac- 
tions at  the  close  of  her  reign,  146, 
14:6,  166.  Her  pride  and  temper,  159  ; 
and  death,  166.  Progress  in  knowledge 
since  her  days,  456.  Her  Protestant- 
ism, 474. 

EHenborough,  Lord,  qounsel  for  Hastings, 

vi.  630. 

EUenborough,  Lord,  his  Proclamations, 

vii.  157. 

Elliot,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  364.  Ar 

rested,  367. 
EUis,  Welbore,  vii.  366. 
Elphinstone,  an  officer  under  Argyle ;  his 

misconduct,  i.  431,  433. 
Elphinstone,  Lord,  vi.  453. 
Elwes,  vii.  43. 

Elwood,  Milton's  friend,  allusion  to,  v.  45. 
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Emigration  of  Puritans  to  America,  v.  561. 
jSmigration  to  Ireland  under  Cromwell, 
vi.  263. 

Empires,  extensive,  often  more  flourisliing 
after  a  little  pruning,  v.  643. 

Enfield  Porest,  i.  244. 

England,  early  Christian,  i.  5,  7.  Danish 
invasions,  8.  Under  the  Normans,  10. 
Power  of  (14th  century),  14,  15.  The 
laws  binding  on  the  Crown,  24.  But 
violated  by  the  Kings,  26.  The  effects 
of  the  civil  wars  partial,  27,  29.  Union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  50,  51.  Di- 
minished importance,  55.  Long  inter- 
nal peace,  72.  Origin  and  character  of 
the  two  great  parties,  77-81.  Their 
first  conflict,  84.  The  civil  war,  89-94. 
Military  domination,  94.  The  Com- 
monwealth, 101.  England  imder  Crom- 
well, 109.  Under  Charles  II,  139- 
144.  War  with  the  Dutch,  160.  In- 
dignation against  Charles  II,,  151. 
The  Triple  Alliance  with  Holland  and 
Sweden,  158.  Loss  of  power  and  in- 
fluence, 181.  State  of,  in  1685, 219-333. 
Changes,  220.  Population  in  1685, 
221-223.  Eude  state  of  the  northern 
counties,  223.  Hapid  progress,  224. 
Eevenue  in  1685,  225.  Military  sys- 
tem, 227.  The  Kings  were  the  Cap- 
tains-General of  Militia,  228.  The 
Army,  229-233.  Navy,  233-230.  Ord- 
ncince,  239.  Agriculture,  243.  Wild 
animals,  244,  245.  Agricultural  pro- 
duce, 245.  Domestic  animals,  247-  Mi- 
neral produce,  247,  249.  Kent  of  land, 
249.  Growth  of  towns,  262.  Country 
towns,  265.  Manufacturing  towns,  266. 
Watering-places,  270.  Kings  of,  after 
the  Revolution,  285.  Travelling,  290, 
297.  Pirst  stage  coaches,  297.  Neglect 
of  female  education,  307.  Decline  of 
learning,  309.  Scientific  movement, 
317-321.  Pine  arts,  322,  323.  State 
of  the  common  people,  324-330.  Cost 
of  food,  328.  Pauperism,  328.  Fierce- 
ness softened  by  civilisation,  330,  331. 
Past  and  present  times,  delusions  re- 
garding, 332.  Peelings  of  continental 
governments  towards,  361.  Dread  of 
Koman  Catholics  in,  626,  527.  Peel- 
ings in,  on  the  persecution  of  the  Hu- 
guenots in  France,  535.  Discontent 
against  James  II.,  ii.  27.  State  of  parties 
(1688),  353.  Eejoicings  on  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary,  400.  Gejie- 
Tal  corruption  of  the  Government,  445, 
446.  Effect  produced  by  the  news  of 
J ames  II.'s  persecution  of  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  572-574.  Commercial  re- 
lations with  Scotland,  iii.  8.  Parlia- 
mentary corruption,  226.  Prevalence 
thereof  after  the  R-estoration,  227,  228. 
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Not  diminished  by  the  Revolution,  229. 
Danger,  after  the  battle  of  Dcachy 
Head,  278.  Spirit  of  the  nation  roused, 
279,  311.  Excitement  against  the 
French,  312.  "Jealousy  of  the  Dutch 
in,  489.  Era  of  fictitious  plots,  498, 
499.  Preparations  to  repel  invasion^ 
539.  Eejoicings  for  the  victory  of  La 
Hogue,  551-552.  Zeal  in  the  war 
against  Lewis  XIV.,  566.  Complaints  of 
•naval  maladministration,  590.  Failure 
of  the  harvest  (1692),  591.  Increase  of 
crime,  592.  Increase  of  tlie  National 
Debt,  and  of  wealth,  617-620.  Origin 
of  government  by  a  Ministry,  iv.  44. 
Failure  of  assassination  plots  in,  215 
Feeling,  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot 
against  William,  222.  Financial  crisis 
in,  241,  249.  Conduct  of  the  people, 
250.  Return  of  prosperity,  267.  Re- 
storation of  the  finances,  270.  General 
anxiety  during  the  negotiations  at 
Ryswick,  323.  Rejoicings  for  the 
peace,  825.  The  Thanksgiving  Da}', 
326.  Causes  for  thankfulness,  327, 
328.  Dislike  of  all  classes  to  a  stand- 
ing army,  331.  Pamphleteering  war 
on  the  question  of  disbanding  the  army, 
336.  Topics  of  the  writers  in  favour 
of  immediate  disbanding,  336,  337. 
Reply  by  Lord  Somers,  338-342.  Re- 
newed disputes  on  the  subject;  temper 
of  the  army,  347.  Commercial  ques- 
tions, 367.  Smuggling,  368.  Jealousy 
of  Irish  woollen  manufacturers,  370. 
Early  trade  with  Russia,  382.  Rela- 
tions with  France,  387,  388.  Embassy 
to  France,  see  Portland.  Development 
of  the  system  of  ministerial  govern- 
ment, 420.  Prosperity  of  the  country 
under  the  ministry  of  169o,  421. 
Grounds  of  its  unpopularity,  422.  Alarm 
in,  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia, 456.  Suspension  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain,  475.  Previous 
difference  on  the  subject  of  the  Scot- 
tish colony  at  Darien.  Seo  Darien. 
Political  animosities  during  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  501.  Discontent  in, 
506.  Agitation  on  the  subject  of  the 
Resumption  Bill,  533.  Indignation  on 
the  proclamation  of  James  III.  by 
Lewis  XIV.,  546.  Reaction  against 
the  Tories,  647-549.  The  election  of 
1701,  550,  551.  The  progress  of  Eng 
land  in  civilisation  duo  to  the  people, 
V.  367.  Her  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition in  the  16th  century,  544,  645 
Never  so  rich  and  powerful  as  since  the 
loss  of  her  American  colonies,  643.  Her 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 657,  658.  Successive  steps  of 
her  progress,  vi.  95,  97.    Influence  of 
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lior  Eevolution  on  the  human  race,  97. 
1^4.  iier  situation  at  the  Restoration 
compared  with  France  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVni.,  98,  100.  Her 
situation  in  1678,  103,  106,  110.  Cha- 
racter of  her  public  men  at  the  later 
piirt  of  the  17th  century,  252,  253. 
IMFerence  in  her  situation  under  Charles 
II.  and  under  the  Protectorate,  267. 
Too^  ^'^^^^^y  and  statesmen, 

-^^^  language,  460.  Eevolution 
m  English  poetry,  v.  96.  Mr.  MiU's 
remarks  on  the  British  Constitution, 
253.  His  view  of  the  constitution  of 
tho  English  G-OTernment,  311,  Mr. 
Sadler's  statement  of  the  law  of  popu- 
lation in  England,  426,  485.  The  Eng- 
lish Uevolution  compared  with  the 
French,  620.  Mildness  of  the  Revolu- 
tion caused  by  the  llefonn  Bill,  623. 
Makes  war  against  Prance,  vii.  403. 

England,  Bank  of,  first  project  of,  iv.  91. 
Clamours  against,  92.  Foundation  of, 
94.  ^  Effects  of,  165.  Attack  on  its 
credit,  172.  General  Court  of,  sends 
money  to  William  III.,  247. 

England,  Church  of;  its  origin,  i.  40.  Was 
a  compromise,  41,  42.  Its  Liturgj-, 
41.  Vestments,  42.  Its  relation  to  tho 
Crown,  43.  Its  loyalty,  45.  Its  in- 
creased dislike  of  Puritans,  59.  Its  pa- 
pistical tendencies,  60,  61.  Its  ritual, 
how  regarded  by  Reformers ;  by  Church- 
men under  James  I.,  61.  Its  condition 
at  the  Restoration,  124.  Its  zeal  for 
hereditary  monarchy,  140.  James  XL's 
dccliiration  in  favour  of,  345,  346.  Its 
loyal  principles,  555.  Under  James  II. ; 
its  resistance  to  Popery,  605,  606.  Its 
alarm  at  James  II.'s  measures,  ii.  42. 
1  ta  disputes  with  the  King,  44.  Courts 
the  Dissenters,  45.  Alienated  from 
James  II.,  116.  Placed  in  a  dilemma, 
117.  Discontented  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, 401.  Divided  into  High  and  Low- 
Church,  452.  Divisions  in  regard  to 
oaths  of  allegiance,  iii.  149.  Argu- 
ments for  acknowledging  William  and 
Mary,  150-152.  Arguments  of  tlie 
nqiijurors,  153-155.  The  clergy  take 
the' oaths,  ir)7,  158.  With  exceptions, 
159.    See  IS'onjurors. 

English,  the,  in  the  16th  century,  a  free 
people,  V.  f)9S,  o99.  Their  character, 
vi.  105,  110. 

English  architecture,  early,  i.  15. 

English  constitution,  i.  13.  Development 
of,  19.  Gradual  growth,  20.  Not  ac- 
curately defined,  24.  Ancient  and 
modern,  compared,  27-29.  Good  go- 
vernment mider,  29. 

English  history,  early,  misrepresented,  i. 
20.    The  causes  of  this,  21. 
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English  Kings ;  their  prerogative,  i.  22. 
Evade  the  limitations  of  them,  24. 
Their  excesses  tolerated,  25.  Of  the 
House  of  Tudor,  31.  Declared  heads 
of  the  Church,  42.  Their  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  45.  Irregularities  in 
their  succession,  56.  Their  powers  in 
matters  of  trade,  iii.  465. 

English  language,  formation  of,  i.  13. 
Early  autJiors  in,  16. 

English  literature  (under  Charles  II.) ; 
Prench  taste  in,i.  310.  Its  immorality, 
311.  Comedies,  313.  Dedications,  316. 
Speech  on,  viii.  377. 

English  navy,  origin  of,  i.  14. 

English  people,  formation  of,  i.  1.3.  Their 
military  eminence,  15.  Ea«*ly  great- 
ness, 16. 

English  plays  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  399. 
"  Englishman,"  a  term  of  reproach  in  the 

time  of  the  Plantagenets,  i.  13. 
"Englishman,"  Steele's,  vii.  109. 
Enlightenment,  its  increase  not  necessarily 

unfavourable  to  Catholicism,  vi.  455. 
Enniskillen,  resists  Tyrconnel's  soldiers, 

ii.  507.  William  and  Mary  proclaimed 

at,  524.   Successes  of  the  Protestants, 

574,  575. 

Enniskillen  Dragoons,  iii.  290.   At  the 

battle  of  the  Boyne,  297. 
Enniskilleners  (the),  reinforce  Schom- 

berg's  army,  iii.  136. 
Enthusiasts,  dealings  of  the  Churches  of 

Rome  and  of  England  with  them,  vi. 

476-480. 

Epicureans,  their  peculiar  doctrines,  vi. 
209. 

Epicurus,  the  lines  on  his  pedestal,  vi.  209. 
Epistles,  Petrarch's,  vii.  631. 
Epitaph  on  Henry  Martyn,  viii.  543. 

 on  LordWilH  am  Bentinek,  viii.  589. 

 on  Sir  Benjamin  Heath  MaUiin,  viii 

590. 

 on  a  Jacobite,  viii.  592. 

 on  Lord  Metcalfe,  viii.  593. 

Epitaphs,  Latin,  v.  532. 

Ephesus,  Council  of,  appealed  to  in  the 

question  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  iii. 

174. 

Epping  Forest,  highwaymen  in,  iv,  412. 
Ercilla,  Alonzo  de,  a  soldier  poet,  v.  642. 
Ernley,  Sir  John,  i.  537. 
Essay  on  Government,  Sir  W.  Temple's, 
vi.  280. 

Essays,  Lord  Bacon's,  vi.  156,  170,  202, 
234,  243. 

Essex,  wages  in,  i.  325.  Contested  elec- 
tion for  (1685),  373. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  v.  611. 
His  character,  popularity,  and  favour 
with  EUzabeth,  vi.  152,  154,  177.^  His 
political  conduct,  154,  156.  His  friend- 
ship for  Bacon,  155,  156,  160,  177 
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His  conversation  with  Robert  Cecil,  ISr). 
Pleads  for  Bacon's  marriago  with  Lady 
llatton,  157,  183.  His  expedition  to 
Spain,  166.  His  faults,  157,  150,  177. 
Declino  of  his  fortunes,  LOO.  His  ad- 
ministration in  Ireland,  1*^8.  Bacon's 
faithlcssnoMS  to  him,  JUh  trial nnd 
exct'iition,  160.  Ingratitude  of  Bacon 
towards  him,  IGO,  1  Go,  17S.  Feeling  of  i 
Kinp;  James  txiwanlB  liim,  108.  llin  re-  | 
semblance  to  Bnckiniiiliani,  177,  178.  ! 

Kssex,  liarl  of  (fmp.  Oh.  L\\\  .'•)a2,  .'SS.'l.  ^ 

iisspx,  Arthur  Capul,  Karl  of,  u  minihtiM*  ' 
of  Charles  IT.,  i.  100.   Conmiits  j«ui-  ' 
cide,  210.   Inquiry  into  tlio  amsn  nf 
his  dciitli,  iii.  103.  ; 

KHsex,  ThomiLH  Cromw*'!!,  Kiirl  of,  i.  'IS!?,  j 

Mssex,  Bob(»rfc  Devnrenx,  ICarl  of,  i.  4K0. 

.feex,  liobert  Dcvereux,  ICarl  of,  «on  of  j 
the  nbovp,  Parliain<»ntary  «;f'nml ;  his  \ 
incompetency,  i.  00,  ; 

Estrees,  Comil,  (jf;  his  inti-ndt'd  »harf>  in  ■ 
th(^  invasion  of  Kngland,  iii.  Cfl\i].  • 

Ktherege,  Sir  George,  i.  6  ir> ;  vi.  *J92.  i 

Kiieharisticon,  the,  iii.  306  noto, 

Ku]ihuism  in  Hnjj;land,  v.  07.  I 

Euripides,  Milton's  ftdtniration  of  him,  v.  ' 
12.  Emendation  of  a  passa^^e  oi]  507  I 
note.  His  mother,  vii.  oO;<  note.  His  ' 
Je.suitieal  morality,  507  note.  }h\vr  ' 
reijiarded  liy  Qiu'nt'ilian,  6(11. 

Europe,  factions  in,  on  the  snhj<«e(.  <»f  tin*  ' 
Spanish  succesnion,  iv.  40 j.'  State  of,  i 
at  the  peace  of  Utrooht,  vi.  tKSO.  \Vaut  j 
of  union  in,  to  arrest  the  desi^^nw  ; 
Loui»  XIV.,  200.  Th4MliKtrui'ti<»iiH  of,  ■ 
suspended  by  thu  treaty  of  Ninteji^m-n.  : 
280.  Its  progress  dtirinj;  the  last  m  v«mi  . 
centuries,  vii.  41.  ! 

Euston  House,  i.  213,  * 

Evelina,  Madumo  D'Arblay's,  spwinu-ns  ■ 
of  her  stylo  from,  vii,  47,  40. 

Ev<"lyn,  John ;  his  remarks  on  the  elee- 
tiouK  of  1G85,  i.  :i72  note.  Ueecives 
the  C/.ar  Peter  in  his  house  at  Uept- 
ford,  iv,  387.  His  character  uf  J/onl 
Arlington,  vi.  207. 

Evertsen,  Dutch  tuhniral,  joins  the  Hjik- 
lish  fleet  at  St.  Helen's,  iii.  274.  Him 
bravo  conduct  in  tho  battlo  of  nefteliy 
Head,  277. 

Evil,  qnestion  of  tho  ori^^n  of,  in  the* 
world,  V.  421,  474.  , 

Evils,  nat.urnl  and  national,  v.  31 H,  j 

Excheqner,  the,  closed  by  the  Clubiil  mi-  ' 
nistvy,  i.  1G9.  Praud  in  cloMing  it,  vi.  j 
282.  I 

Exchequer  Bills,  first  issue  of,  jr.  2H  i 
and  note.  j 

Excise,  produce  of,  i.  225.  I 

Exclusion  Bill,  i.  185.  m.  Violent  di^-  i 
cxwBions  npon,  201,  Pubscb  the  Com-  i 
mons,  203.  Rfjoct«d  by  thoLord»,203.  | 
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I'.xeter,  i.  2G5.  Jeffreys  at,  501.  Entry 
ot  William  Prince  of  Orange  into,  ii. 
257,  250.  William's  Court  at,  273. 
Jac(»bito«  at,  iv.  35.  Contested  <'leetiou 
for,  in  1G08,  425. 


J;j^AnLE,  A,  of  Pilpay,  t.  300. 
.    Pagel,  Grnnd  Prnsionary ;  his  letter 
to  Stewart,  ii.  81.    His  draft  of  tho  l)e- 
^  claration  to  be  issued  by  William,  235. 
Patfon,  Frpuch  physician,  advises  James 
.11.  to  try  the  wnt^rs  of  Bourbon,  iv. 
530.   Ooneulted  unonymoualy  by  Wil- 
liam nr.,  552. 
I'nirfax,  Doi^or,  Fellow  ni  ]Vfagdab,M\e 
(^olle^r<>^  ii.  iiy,i  ]ji3       resistance  1 1> 
James  U.,  H3. 
Fairfax,  'riionias,  Ii<a*tl,  i.  Keserved 
for  him  and  Cromwell  io  terminate  \  ho 
civil  \v«r,  V.  583, 
halkland,  jiUcins  (Jary,  Visco\mt,  bis  po 
Htienl  V!<:W8,  i.  82.  *Beeon»eMan  advisi  r 
t>f  ('hurl eft  I.,  Hi,    His  eouditet  in 
sp<'el.  to  th(^  bill  of  attainder  npjainst 
Stral^ird,  v.  1H5.    His  ehnrael,er  as  a 
jHditieiau,  107.    At  tiie.  head  of  thi' 
^  t  'onstitntional  Poyalists,  572. 
Family  <\ .mpru-t  ( t  hr),  1  <r\  ween  France nn«l 

Spain,  vi.  (J,S1  ;  vii, 
Fane,  Sir  Vere,  ii.  ;iG3. 
huuhhaw,  Hichanl,  Viscount,  ii.  ;jn(». 
Farmer,  Anthony ;  his  iiifunmus  ehar.o'- 
ler,  ii.  102,  lO;^.     Ucet,mmende.l  by 
^Inmert  11.  for  the  PrcHid«'ney  of  Mii-'. 
dalene  College,  Oxford,  102.' 
Fiirqnhap*s  Uecruitin^j:  Officer,  i.  200  nnt/'. 
His  hicture  of  the  feelinj^fl  of  society  »m 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1008,  iv. 
347. 

b'auconberf3r,  Viscount,  ii.  131. 

l  avriuntr; .  royal,  always  odious,  vii,  221*. 

I'l'iirrul;' Ml,  tlie  new  erime  of,  in  France, 

vii.  HH,    lM*demliHm  as  ent*'rt«ined  l»y 

Hjuvr.-,  140. 
I'rli,  Ih'hi^i  of  Oxfonl,  i,  402. 
I'Vnmb*  (Quixote,  vii.  50. 
IVnrlon,  bin  priuj'iples  of  jj;ood  p>vern« 

iiient,  n«  «hown  in  bis  Telemachtis,  v, 

iV2H.    HiH  xnoralitv  in  T<4i'm>v]nm,  vi. 

41»a 

I-eijwiek,  Sir  .bdm,  <'leeti'd  for  N'ortlnmt- 
brrland,  i.  374.  Oarries  up  the  bill  of 
( ii',nio\itI)j  452.  In* 
^ults  i^ueeit  .Mnry,  iii.  .'iti.T  ConsuUiil 
by  tb»»  e(»nv|'irat"rj:for  tb",  n.^KUMsInatixu 
i*i  \S  illtum,  iv.  147.  His  plan  for  lir-i!  . 
inij;  I'.iHer  tc.  abKcnnd,  Arrevt»«d, 
25t^.  His  confession,  250.  Its  efieets, 
270.  Examined  by  William  III.,  272. 
ISroujjfht  to  tliA  bar  of  tho  Hous««  of 
Oomnions,275.  Bill  of  uf  tnindernp:ninf*t, 
270.    Brought  b<fure  tho  I/>rds,  2hi>, 
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291.  The  bill  passed,  292,  296.  At- 
tempts to  save  his  life,  297.  His  exe- 
cution, 29  8.  His  ease  made  aprecedent 
lor  the  proceedings  against  Charles 
-uuncom-be,  361.  Grounds  on  ^vhich  his 
attainder  is  to  be  condemned,  362. 

h  cnwick,  Lady  Mary,  conveys  Monmonth*s 
letters  to  her  husband,  iv.  287.  Pro- 
duces the  papers,  293.  Her  efforts  to 
save  lier  husband,  297,  298. 

Terdmand  II.,  devoted  to  CathoHcism,  vi. 

4:74. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  resemblance  between  him 
and  Charles  I.  of  England,  v.  581. 

terguson,  Robert,  his  early  life,  i.  414. 
His  character  and  intrigues,  414.  In- 
stigates Monmouth's  rebellion,  416, 417. 
The  author  of  Monmouth's  declaration, 
447.  Advises  Monmouth  to  proclaim 
Mmself  King,  457-  His  strange  de- 
meanour, 460.  His  sermon  at  Bridge- 
water,  471.  His  jaight,  514.  And 
Hiyaterious  escape,  614  and  note.  Joins 
William's  expedition,  ii.  235.  His  wild 
conduct  at  Exeter,  261.  Eeceives  an 
appointment  in  the  excise,  418.  Be- 
comes a  Jacobite,  iii.'235.  His  intrigues 
"wdth  Montgomery,  333.  His  unfounded 
representations  to  James  II.,  538.  Ax- 
rested  on  suspicion,  iv.  223. 

Eernley,  John,  his  trial  and  execution,  i. 
618,  519. 

Peuquieres,  his  criticism  of  William  IIL's 
caimpaign  of  1695,  iv.  157. 

Fevcrsham,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of,  at 
Charles  U.'s  death-bed,  i.  341.  His 
operations  against  Monmouth,  467.  En- 
camps on  Sedgemoor,  469.  His  inca- 
pacity, 471.  His  miUtary  executions, 
478.  Made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  492. 
Commander  of  the  forces  of  James  II.; 
reports  disaffection  among  the  troops, 
ii,  278.  Ordered  by  James  to  disband 
his  troops,  307.  Sent  by  the  Lords  to 
liberate  J'ames,  324.  Sent  by  James  to 
William,  325.  Arrested  by  WiUiam, 
326.    Released,  343. 

Fictions,  literary,  v.  46. 

Fidelity  of  the  sepoys  towards  Clive,  vi. 
396. 

Fielding,  liis  contempt  forBichardson,  vii. 
1 9 .  Cas e  from  his  "Amelia,"  analogous 
tx3  Addison's  treatment  of  Steele,  86. 

Filicaja,  Vincenzio,  vii.  79. 

Filmer,  his  system,  i.  55.  His  doctrines 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
212.  His  work  edited  by  Edmund 
Bohun,  iii.  635. 

Finance,  Southey's  theory  of,  v.  342,  347. 

Finch,  Heneage,  Solicitor- Oeneral,^  takes 
a  copy  of  James  II.' s  speech,  i.  346. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mons on  tlie  King's  speech,  539.  Dis- 
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missed  by  James  II.,  586.  Counsel  for 
the  bishops,  ii.  170.  His  conduct  in 
the  trial,  174,  180.  Suggests  the  expe- 
dient of  a  Regency,  366.  Defends  his 
conduct  in  the  trial  of  Lord  William 
Bussell,  iii.  105.  Speaks  in  defence  of 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
600.  Resists  the  Triennial  Bill,  630. 
Defends  Burnet  in  Parliament,  641. 
Speaks  against  the  Association,  iv.  235. 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  a  humble  tool  of 
Charles  I.,  v.  559.  Suggests  the  raising 
of  ship-money,  i.  71.  His  impeach- 
ment and  flight  to  Holland,  77;  v.  567. 

Fine  Arts  (the),  in  Italy  in  the  14th  cen- 
tmy,  V.  53.  Decline  in  England  after 
the  civil  war,  vi.  11.  Government 
should  promote  them,  373. 

Finlaison,  on  the  English  population,  i. 
222. 

Finland  Regiment,  at  the  battle  of  tl:^ 
Boyne,  iii.  290. 

Finsbury,  i.  274. 

Fisher,  Bishop,  i.  489. 

Fisher,  Richard,  his  share  in  the  assassin- 
ation plot,  iv.  21 1 .  Gives  information 
to  Portland,  217. 

Fitton,  Alexander,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  ii.  49 9 .  One  of  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices appointed  by  James,  iii.  442. 

Fitzjames,  James.  See  Berwick,  Duke  of. 

Fitzwilham,  John,  a  nonjuror,  iii.  167. 

Five  Mile  Act,  i.  139,  393 ;  ii.  42. 

Flamsteed,  John,  Astronomer  Royal,  i.  32i. 

Flanders,  importation  of  horses  from,  i. 
247. 

Fleet,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Old  East 
.  India  Company;  elected  for  Loudon  in 
'    1698,  iv.  424. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  Ely,  iv.  188  note. 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  i.  112. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  i,  421.  His 
•  fatal  quarrel  with  Dare,  449.  Escapes 
to  the  Continent,  449.  Joins  the  Princ€» 
of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  ii.  234.  A 
Member  of  the  "  Club  "  at  Edinburgh, 
iii.  41.  His  intimacy  with  William 
Paterson,  iv.  477.    See  Paterson. 

Fletcher,  the  Dramatist,  vi.  494,  502. 

Flem-us,  battle  of,  iii.  278. 

Flood,  Henry,  iii.  456. 

Florence,  state  of,  in  the  14th  century,  v. 
52,  54.  Its  History,  by  Machiarelh,  81 
Compared  with  Edinburgh,  \i.  482. 

Fluxions,  discovery  of  the  method  of, 
V.  85. 

Foley,  Paul,  his  poHtics  and  character,  iv. 
67.  Chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  oi 
Commons,  132.  Re-elected  Speaker  in 
1695, 198.  Proposes  the  establishniont 
of  the  Land  Bank,  238.  His  piMj'oct 
breaks  down,  246.  ♦ 

Foote,  Charles,  his  stage  charactpr  cf  an 
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Anglo-Indian  grander,  vi.  442.^  His 
mimicry,  vii.  41.  His  inferiority  to 
Garrick,  41. 

l^orde,  Colonel,  vi.  423. 

Forma  of  government,  v.  528,  630. 

Tort  William,  iii.  336. 

Portnne,  remedies  for  Good  and  Evil, 
Petrarch's,  vii.  630. 

Fowler,  Dr.  Edward,  i.  269.  His  refusal 
to  roiul  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
ii.  148.  A  member  of  the  Eecloaia«tical 
Commission,  iii.  172, 174.  Made  Bishop  i 
of  Gloxicoster,  400.  John  Bunyan's 
unswor  to,  vii.  1^03. 

Fox,  house  of.   See  Holland,  Lord. 

Fox,  Charles,  opposes  James  II.'b  govorn- 
7ncnt,  i.  541.  Dismissed  from  the  l*ay 
Office,  649. 

Fox,  George,  his  doctrines,  i.  129.  His 
early  life,  iii.  386.  His  visions,  3H7. 
His  tonots,  387.  His  wanderings,  388. 
H  is  doctrines  and  writings,  revised  hy 
his  followers,  390.  His  death  and  fu- 
neral, 390. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  elected  for  WoHtminstor,  j 
iv.  181.  His  competition  with  Montague 
for  the  oflQce  of  First  J^ord  of  tho  Tri'a- 
sury,  304. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  comparison  of  his 
History  of  James  II,  with  Mackint*)»}r.H 
History  of  tho  Ilovolution,  vi.  70.  J I  m 
style,  77.  Characteristic  of  his  oratory, 
79.  His  "bodily  and  mental  constitution, 
vi.  630,  537.  His  chjimpionsliip  ofnr- 
bitrai*y  measures,  anddc^iiance  urpul»H«' 
opinion,  638.  His  change  after  tin* 
<leath  of  his  father,  539.  Clamour  raisi'tl 
against  his  India  Bill,  and  Jiis  defence 
of  it,  C17.  His  alliance  with  Burke, 
.and  call  for  peace  with  tho  American 
rcpuhlic,  010.  His  powerful  party,  021, 
His  conllicls  witli  I'itt,  022.  His  mo- 
tion on  the  charge  against  Hastings, 
024.  His  appeanince  on  tho  trial,  631. 
His  rupture  with  Burke,  637.  HIh 
character,  vii,  306.  His  great  political 
«rror,  868.  Tlio  King's  detestation  of 
him,  370.  Becomes  Secretary  of  State, 
\mder  the  Duke  of  Portland,  371.  Hia 
India  Bill,  373.   His  speeches,  3HI. 

Fox,  Henry,  sketch  of  his  polilical  dia- 
meter, vi.  61,  60.  Accepts  office,  62,  O  K 
Directed  to  form  an  administration  in 
concert  with  Chatham,  64, 09.  Applied 
to  hy  Bute  to  manage  the  House  of 
Commons,  vii.  233,  234.  His  private 
and  public  mialitios,  234.  Becomes 
leader  of  tho  House  of  Commonfi,  235. 
Obtains  his  promised  peerage,  240. 

Foyle,  boom  tlirown  across  the,  hy  tho 
besiegers  of  Londonderiy,  ii.  554.  The 
passage  forced  by  the  relieving  squad- 
ron, 681,  682. 


Frnp;nients  of  a  Roman  Tale,  viii.  5C2. 

Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  non- 
juror, iii.  159. 

Fmnee,  tho  conquest  of,  would  have  boon 
ruinous  to  Knj;hind,  i.  12.  English 
wars  in,  14.  Successful  resistimco  of, 
J^ipal  autliority  in,  limited,  38. 
Stnle  of,  umUn-  Lewis  XIV.,  156,  150  ; 
v.  02G.  \Varwith  Spain,  i.  157.  Power 
of,  under  L(^\viH  XIV.,  217,  310. 
Ascendency  of  (1085),  ii.  408.  Coa- 
litiun  against  (1(589\  iii.  140.  Finan- 
cial distress  of  (1693),  iv.  30,  Eng- 
lish ivlations  witli,  in  1098,  388.  The 
Kiifili.^li  iMubaRsy  in.  .Mce Portland.  JUus- 
iraliou  U-om  t  he  liisttiry  of,  since  the 
K(Tolution,  V.  217.  Her  condition  in 
1712  and  in  1S32,  078.  Jfrr  state  at  thr^ 
n^Htonitiou  of  Louis  XVIII.,  vi.  98. 
Enters  into  a  compact  with  Spain 
ngainsl-  Knglnml,  178.  Jlecogni/.es  the 
in(h'pen(U'nce  of  the  United  States,  230, 
Clmraeter  (tf  French  poetrjr,  v.  07. 
(vhnracti'ristica  of  the  personillcationB 
of  th(^  drama  of,  90.  Spirit  excited^  in 
I'rani'o  nt  the  tinje  of  tho  Kevohitiou 
hy  sotm*  of  the  ancient  historian.^  139. 
liurkrs  cha meter  of  the  French  Ke- 
}nddic,  MO.  IMpulation  of,  481.  C'on- 
di(i«)U  (tf  the  {rovfi-miH-nt  of,  in  1799, 
015.  Slrit'tui'cs  of  jM.  Dunnmt  on  tho 
iNatinnal  Assembly,  OU).  Jnfaney  of 
jiolitii'ul  knowh'dgo  of  the  Krencb  nt 
the  period  of  the  llevuluHun,  619. 
The  l^ngHsh  Uevolution  compared  with 
the  French,  620.  An!;unientH  against 
the  oUl  munareliy  of  I' ranee,  620.  The 
llrst.  compared  with  the  «t  eond  Frentth 
Kevoluti(»n,  622.  ('uuses  of  the  tirst 
lu'vohition,  625.  Condition  of  Vvmci^ 
ii»r  ej«d'ly  yi'ars  previ<mH,  vii.  135. 
C'auseK  which  imnu^liately  Ivd  to 
that  event,  135,  DifHculticH  of  tho 
t'onstitution  of  1701,  130.  Tho  war 
with  the  continental  coalition,  140. 
Ktre<*t  of  tho  League  of  Pilnit*  on  tho 
jumition  of  the  King,  141.  Fomation 
nnd  meeting  of  the  Convention,  141. 
Tho  two  great  parties  of  tlic  (Jtmven- 
tion— tlio  Girondists  and  the  Moun- 
tain, 143,  145.  Death  of  tlie  King, 
14Q,  147.  Policy  of  the  Jacobins,  148. 
The  new  crime  of  federalism,  148.  De- 
fection of  Dumourier  and  appointment 
of  tho  Comnuttee  of  Public  Safety,  161), 
163.  Irruutitm  of  the  mob  into  th^ 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  162.  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Girondists,  158.  Kstahliah- 
ment  of  tho  Kcign  of  TciTor,  150. 
Condition  of  Franco  during  tho  reiga 
of  Liaiis  XV.,  V.  627.  F^n^Ion's  views 
incoiuprehenMi!»le  tu  his  countrymen, 
028.   JiO^B  to  France  on  the  death  of 
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the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  629  The  Ee- 
goncy  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  630.  The 
J>uke  of  Bourbon,  632.  Downward 
<:oiirao  of  the  monarchy,  and  indications 
of  the  forth cominp;  revolution,  632, 633 
The  Greek  and  Iloman  models  of  the 
French  legislators,  635.  Victories  of 
Jmmco  in  1794,  vii.  173.  The  memo- 
rablo  nintli  of  Thermidor,  175.  E3;e- 
cntion  of  Robespierre  and  his  accom- 
phces,  177.  End  of  the  Jacobin  do- 
minion, 177,  183.  Condition  of  the 
nation  at  this  period,  178.  Forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1795,  184:. 
Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt  and  as- 
.siimption  of  absolute  power,  185.  Po- 
litical spies  in  France,  190.  Defeat 
of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  197.  The 
Chamber  of  Eepresentatives,  197.  The 
Koyalist  Chamber  under  the  Bourbons, 
198.  Beviow  of  the  poHcy  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, 199.  "War  declared  by  England 
against,  403. 

Tranche  Comt(^,  retained  by  France,  i.  180. 

Francis,  assaults  Dangerfield ;  tried  and 
executed  for  murder,  i.  380. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  councillor  under  the 
lingulating  Act  for  India,  ti.  567.  His 
chanicter,  567.  Probability  of  his  being 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
r)G7,  668.  Opposes  Hastings,  570, 581. 
His  patriotic  feeling,  and  reconciliation 
to  Hastings,  585.  Opposes  the  arrange- 
ment with  Impey,  690.  Eenews  his 
<iuarrcl  ^^^ith  Hastings,  690.  Duel  with 
Hastings,  590.  Keturns  to  England, 
593.  His  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  character  there,  618,  623. 
His  speech  relating  to  Cheyte  Sing, 
G24.  Excluded  from  the  impeachment 
committee,  628. 

Francis,  the  Emperor,  vii.  213.  " 

Francis,  Alban,  a  Benedictine  monk,  ii. 
04. 

Franciscans,  in  London,  i.  698. 

Franklin,  33onjamin,  vi.  457.  His  ad- 
miration for  Miss  Burney,  vii.  18. 

Franks,  rapid  full  of  their  dominion  after 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  vi.  389. 

Fra«er,  licensor  of  the  press,  his  resigna- 
tion, iii.  634. 

Frederic  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  iii.  373. 

Frederic  II.,  ii.  649. 

Frodoric  the  Great,  review  of  his  Life 
and  Times,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  vi. 
645, 714.  Notice  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
donburgh,  645.  Birth  of  Frederic,  648. 
His  father's  conduct  to  him,  648.  His 
taste  for  music,  649.  His  desertion  and 
imprisonment,  650.  His  release,  651. 
His  favourite  abode  and  amusements, 
651.  His  education,  651.  His  exclu- 
sive admiration  for    French  writers 
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651.  His  veneration  for  the  genius  of 
Voltaire,  653.  His  correspondence 
with  him,  654.  His  accession,  655. 
His  character  little  understood,  656. 
His  true  character,  658.  He  deter- 
mines to  invade  Silesia,  658.  Pre- 
pares for  war,  658.  Commences  hosti- 
lities, 659.  His  perfidy,  660.  Occu- 
pies Silesia,  660.  His  first  battle,  661. 
His  change  of  policy,  663.  Gains  the 
battle  of  Chotusitz,  663.  Silesia  ceded 
to  him,  663.  His  whimsical  conferences 
with  Voltaire,  664.  Recommences  lios- 
tilities,  665.  His  retreat  from  Bohe- 
mia, 666.  His  victory  at  Hohenfried- 
berg,  666.  His  part  in  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  666.  Public  opinion 
respecting  his  political  character,  666. 
His  application  to  business,  667.  His 
bodily  exertions,  668.  General  princi- 
ples of  his  government,  668.  His  ecO' 
nomy,  669.  His  character  as  an  admi- 
nistrator, 670.  Labours  for  cheap  and 
speedy  justice,  671.  Heljgious  perse- 
cution unknown  under  him,  671.  Vices 
of  his  administration,  671.  His  com- 
mercial policy,  672.  His  passion  for 
directing  and  regulating,  672.  His 
contempt  for  the  German  language,  672. 
His  associates  at  Potsdam,  673.  His 
talent  for  sarcasm,  675.  Invites  Vol- 
taire to  Berlin,  677.  Their  singular 
friendship,  679  et  srq.  Union  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  against 
him,  689.  He  anticipates  his  ruin,  690. 
Extent  of  his  peril,  692.  He  occupies 
Saxony,  692.  Defeats  Marshal  Brown 
at  Lowositz,  693.  Gains  the  battle  of 
Prague,  694.  Loses  the  battle  of  Kolin, 
696.  His  victory  at  Leuthen,  700.  Its 
effects,  702.  His  subsequent  victories, 
703-714. 

Frederic  William  I.,  vi.  646.  His  cha- 
racter, 647,  His  ill-regulated  mind, 
647.  His  ambition  to  form  a  brigade 
of  giants,  647.  His  feeling  about  his 
troops,  647.  His  hard  and  savage 
temper,  648.  His  conduct  to  his  son 
Frederic,  648,  650.    His  death,  656. 

Free  inquiry,  right  of,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, vi.  358,  360. 

"  Freeman,  Mrs.,"  name  assumed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  ii.  77;  iii. 
240. 

French  Academy,  its  services  to  litera- 
ture, 10. 

French  language  and  literature,  influ- 
ence of,  i.  310, 

French  Bevolution  (the),  and  the  Befor- 
mation,  analogy  between,  v.  693,  595. 

Friend,  Sir  John,  iv.  158.  His  privity  to 
Barclay's  assassination  plot,  211.  Ar- 
rested, 213.   His  trial  and  conviction, 
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227.  Kefuses  to  betray  liis  coiifedo- 
rates;  executed,  230. 

Froissart,  character  of  his  history,  vii.  145. 

Erome,  rises  in  favour  of  Monmouth,  dis- 
armed, i.  467. 

Fullarton,  Major,  i.  431,  His  attempt 
to  save  Argyle,  435. 

Fuller,  William,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  his 
double  treachery,  iii.  263.  His  extra- 
vagant habits,  500.  His  connexion 
with  Gates,  502.  Announces  his  dis- 
covery of  a  plot,  503.  His  sttttoinent 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  504. 
His  falsehood  detected;  his  prosecution 
and  punishment,  505. 

Funding,  system  of;  its  effects,  iii.  C20. 
See  National  Debt. 

Furstemburg,  Cardinal,  candidate  for  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  ii.  218.  His 
cause  supported  by  Lewis  XIV.,  228. 


n  ABRIELLT,  the  singer,  vii.  6. 

vj*   Gafney,  irregular  execution  of,  at 

Dublin,  iii.  421. 
Crainsborough,  Edward  Noel,  Earl  of,  ii. 

131. 
G-alileo,  vi.  458. 

Grail,  Monk  of  St.,  Paraphrase  in  a  Pas- 
sage of  the  Chronicle  of  the,  viii.  508. 

Galhcan  Church,  distractions  in,  iii.  149. 

"  Gallienus  Bedivivus,"  pamplilet,  why  so 
called,  iii.  530  note. 

Galmoy,  Lord,  ii.  554. 

G-alway,  siege  ofj  iii.  439.  Capitulation, 
440. 

Gal  way,  Earl  of  (Marquess  of  Ruvigny), 
leader  of  French  refugees,  iii.  127. 
Joins  the  English  array  in  Ireland, 
428.  Turns  the  Iri-^^h  ilvr.\  at  Aghrim, 
438.  His interviov.-  witii  V.-'-sf-tMi,  415. 
Takes  part  in  the  expedition  from  St. 
Helen's,  588.  At  the  batile  of  Landon, 
iv.  22.  English  envoy  at  Turin,  253. 
Grant  of  forfeited  Irish  lands  to,  528. 
Commands  the  allies  in  Spain  in  1704, 
Y.  662,  668.  Defeated  at  Almanza, 
672. 

Ganges,  highway  of  commerce,  vi.  405, 
Garden  of  Eden,  pictures  of,  in  old  Bibh-s, 

V.  401.  Painting  of,  by  a  gifted  master, 

402. 

Garraway's  Coffee  House,  i.  289. 

Garrick,  David,  his  acquaintance  with 
Johnson,  v.  519;  vii,  336.  His  power 
of  amusing  children,  6.  His  advico  as 
to  Crisp's  tragedy  of  Virginia,  10.  His 
power  of  imitation,  41.   A  member  of 

•  the  Literary  Club,  345. 

Garth,  Samuel,  his  evidence  at  the  trial  of 
Spencer  Cowper,  iv.  503.  His  epilogue 
to  Cato,  101-   Insults  Bentloy  and  ex- 

.  tols  Bo^de,  viii.  287. 
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Gascoigne,  Sir  Thomas  ;  his  trial  for  trea- 
son, ii.  137. 

Gastanaga,  Marquess  of,  attends  tho  Con- 
gress at  tho  Hague,  iii.  373.  Gover- 
nor of  tho  Spanish  Notherhmds,  568. 
Ilocalled,  571. 

Gaudcn,  tho  author  of  Icon  Basiliko,  iii. 
634. 

Gaudct,  tho  Girondist,  his  execution,  vii. 
159. 

Gaunt,  Elizabeth  ;  her  trial  and  cxocution, 

i.  518,  519. 
Gay  attends  Addison  on  his  deaUdnKl,  vii. 

120. 

"  Gazette,  tlio  London,"  in  the  n^ign  of 
Charles  II. ;  its  ordinary  contoats,  i. 
304.  Tho  only  printed  nowspapor  in 
1694,  iv.  109.   DcficioncioH  of,  171. 

Geneva.,  Addison's  visit  to,  vii.  7-. 

Genoa,  Bank  of,  St.  Georp^eat,  iv.  87.  Ad- 
dison's admiration  of,  vii.  G8.  Its  decay 
owing  to  Catholicism,  vi.  481, 

Gonsonno,  tho  Girondist  loadt>r,  vii,  113, 
His  trial,  158.   His  death,  158. 

"  G  entleman  Dancing  Master  "  produced, 
vi.  607.  Its  Imt,  Huenos  Huggo.stod  by 
Calderon,  514. 

G  eologist,  IMshop  Watson*»  description  ol 
a,  V.  156. 

Geometry,  comparative  osliinato  of,  by 
Plato  and  by  Bacon,  vi.  212. 

George;  Prince,  of  Dunmai'k,  mnrrios  tht> 
Princess  Anne,  i.  211.  J){>.s(u-l  s  James 
II.,  ii.  280.  Made  Duke  ol'  Cumber- 
land, 492.  OfferK  to  uccompany  Wil- 
liam III.  to  Iniland,  iii.  27 1 .  H  w  oiTvt 
declined,  271. 

George  I.,  his  accession,  v.  680. 

George  II.,  political  state  of  thn  nation  in 
his  timo,  v.  231.  His  rcseutincnt 
against  Chatham,  vi.  54.  Compelled  to 
accept'han,  55.  His  r'flbrts  for  tho  pro- 
tection of  Hanover,  50,  61.  HtH  rela- 
tions towards  liis  luiniHters,  67-72. 
Peconcilod  to  Chatlnini,  vii.  212.  His 
death,  213.  ^  His  ohtiracter,  2M, 

George  III.,  liis  acccHHiou  (ho  CDiiiUH^nce- 
ment  of  a  now  hialoric  <!ra,  v.  231  ;  vii. 
204,  213.  Cau.su  of  tho  diHcont'Mits  in 
tho  early  parfc  of  his  reign,  231.  His 
partiality  to  Clivo,  vi.  418.  jh'ight 
prospodHathis  n<'i'essi(m,  582 ;  vii.  204, 
2 1 4.  His  interview  with  M  m  Bunioy, 
21.  His  opinions  of  Voltaire,  llouHHoau, 
and  Shakspearc,  21.  IUh  partisanship 
for  Hastings,  31.  His  illness,  31,  32. 
Tho  history  of  thcfirwt  ton  years  of  his 
reign  but  imperfectly  known,  204.  Hin 
characteristics,  215,  21 G.  jflj.s  favour 
to  Lord  Bute,  217.  Hitj  notions  of  go- 
vernment, 217.  Slighted  for  Chatham 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  225.  Eo- 
ceives  the  resignation  of  Bute,  and  ap- 
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points  George  Grenville,  2§9,  241.  His 
troatment  by  Grenville,  244.  His  aver- 
eion  to  his  ministers,  245,  386.  His 
lUiUi.ss,  248.  Disputes  J  on  the  regency 
quQstioii,  249.  Inclined  to  enforce  the 
American  Stamp  Act,256.  The  "  King's 
Iricnds,"  257,  258.  His  imwilHng con- 
oro  ^^S'"^  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  259- 
262.  Dismisses  Eockingham,  and  ap- 
points Chatham,  264. 

Goovgo  iV.,  vi.«  629. 

Ooopgics,  Addison's  translation  of  the,  vii. 
GO, 

G  orard  of  Brandon,  Charles  Lord,  trial  of, 
1.  560. 

Gornuiine,  Lord  George,  vii.  366. 
German  nobles  at  the  Congress  of  the 
^  Hague,  iii.  373. 

G  ermau  princes ;  their  mean  and  rapa- 
cious dealings  with  England  and  Hol- 
land, iii.  567. 

Germany,  the  literature  of,  little  known 
in  Eiighind  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
vii.  65.    Addison's  ramble  in,  380. 

Ciopona  takon  by  the  French,  iv.  104. 

Gliizni,  peculiarity  of  the  campaign  of,  vi. 
502. 

GhoHts,  Johnson's  belief  in,  y.  527. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  his  alleged  conversion 
to  Mjihomcdanism,  v.  503,  504.  His 
Huccoss  as  an  historian,  vi.  77.  His 
l»ro8o.nco  at  the  trial  of  Hastings,  629. 
ITnlcanied  his  native  English,  vii.  47. 
Oliargcs  brought  against  him  as  a  his- 
torian, V.  153.  His  part  in  The  Club, 
vii.  345. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  i.  323. 

CJihraltur,  capture  of,  by  Sir  G.  Booke,  v. 
602. 

Ct  iftard,  Bonaventura,  i.  637.  Popish Pre- 
Bid(vnt  of  Magdalene  College,  115. 

Giffiird,  Lady,  Ti.  270,  272,  315.  Her 
dnath,  323. 

GHKjrd,  Byron's  admiration  of,  v.  408. 

Gibloij,  a  follovrer  of  Charles  Blouut,  i. 
270. 

Gillies,  Peter,  military  execution  of,  in 
Seotlund,  i.  389. 

Ginkell,  General.    See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 

GirondiatH,  or  Hrissotines,  Harare's  ac- 
count, of  the  proceedings  against  the, 
vii.  131.  Sketch  of  the  political  party 
HO  called,  14:3.  Its  struggles  with  the 
Mountain,  148.  Accusation  brought 
against  the  leaders  of  the  party,  148. 
Defeated  by  the  Mountain,  152,  Im- 
peached by  their  late  colleague  Harare, 
154.  Their  trial,  157.  Their  fate, 
158. 

Givot,  surprised  by  Athlone  and  Cohorn, 
iv.  241. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  review  of  "  The  State 
in  its  relations  with  the  Church,"  vi. 
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326-380.  Quality  of  his  mind,  328, 
Grounds  on  which  he  rests  his  case  for 
the  defence  of  the  Church,  330.  His 
doctrine  that  the  duties  of  government 
aa:e  paternal,  332.  Specimen  of  his  ar- 
guments, 334, 335.  His  argument  that 
the  profession  of  a  national  religion  is 
imperative,  336,  338,  341.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  reasoning,  345-353. 

Glasgow,  riot  in,  iii.  5. 

Glasgow,  Archbishop  of,  iii.  30,  31. 

Glasgow  College,  inaugural  speech  at,  viii. 
406. 

Gleig,  Eev.  G.  R.  review  of  his  Life  of 
Warren  Hastings,  vi.  543-644. 

Glencoe,  situation  of,  iii.  513.  Character. of 
the  people,  514.  Massacre  of,  planned 
by  Sir  John  Dabymple,  522,  526.  Pre- 
parations for,  526,  627.  The  massacre, 
528.  Sufferings  of  the  fugitives,  529, 
530.  The  massacre  excites  little  at- 
tention at  the  time,  530,  532.  Silence 
in  the  Scotch  Parliament  regarding, 
580.  Inquiry  into,  iv.  148.  Eeport  of 
the  commissioners,  150.  Proceedings 
of  the  Scotch  Parliament  regarding,  151. 
The  officers  engaged  declared  murder- 
ers, 152. 

Glencoe,  Macdonald  of.    See  Macdonald. 
Glengarry,  Macdonald  of,    See  Macdo- 
nald. 

Gloucester,  siege  of,  i.  91.  Its  population 
in  1685,  265. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  anecdote  of  his  child- 
hood, iv.  176.  Arrangement  of  his 
household,  418. 

Gloucestershire,  contest  for  (1701),  iv. 
551. 

Godden,  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  i.  637. 
Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondshury,  murder  of,, 
i.  184. 

Godfrey,  Michael,  supports  the  plan  for  a 
national  bank,  iv.  91.  His  death  before' 
Namur,  162. 

Godolpliin,  Sidney  Godolphin,  Earl  of,  his 
character,  i.  200.  A  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  under  Charles  II,,  201. 
Eecommends  the  passing  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  203.  His  conduct  in  office, 
217.  Appointed  chamberlain  to  the- 
Queen,  349.  Conforms  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholic observances,  367.  Sits  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  Delamerc,  552.  His  posi- 
tion at  court,  574.  Made  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  645.  One  of 
James  II.'s  Council  of  Pive,  ii.  272. 
His  administration  of  the  Treasury, 
414,  449.  Retires  from  office,  iii.  282. 
Recalled  to  the  Treasury  as  First  Com- 
missioner, 361.  William  Ill.'fl  confi- 
dence in,  410,  His  treachery,  411. 
Influenced  by  Marlborough,  412.  His 
communications  with  Middleton,  iv.  9. 
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Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justieos, 
141.  Implicated  in  Fcnwick'fl  confes- 
sion, 260.  His  domeanour  on  the  ri>ad- 
ing  of  Fenwick's  confession,  202.  ilo- 
fiigns  office,  271.  His  speech  in  Iho 
House  of  Lords,  288.  His  cun version 
to  Whiggism,  v.  675.  15iip:ap;(»s  Addison 
to  write  a  pocni  on  the  buttle  of  Blen- 
heim, vii.  75. 
Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  tlieir  policy 
soon  after  tho  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
vii.  73. 

Goiizman,  his  bribery  as  a  xnember  of 
parliament  of  Paris  by  Bt'aumarchais, 
vi.  200. 

Golden  Square,  i.  279. 

Goldsniith,  Ohver,  his  dislike  to  Seote.h 
scenery,  iii.  43.  His  birth  and  early 
lite,  vii.  310.  His  first  8cho»>hnaster, 
3L0.  His  personal  appearance,  311. 
His  collcpjo  life,  311.  D<'a.th  of  his 
father,  312.  His  attempts  at  the 
church,  law,  and  physic,  312.  His 
rambles  on  foot  through  Pbuuh-rs, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  312.  His  dis- 
regard of  truth,  313.  His  return  to 
England,  and  desperate  expcdient.s  to 
obtain  a  llvinp:,  313.  His  literuiy 
drudgery,  314.  (Jhanicter  of  his  works, 
314.  introduced  to  Jolmson,  3ir>. 
One  of  th(^  orij>pinal  members  of  The 
Club,  31/">.  Jii'moves  from  Jkeakn(>ek 
Steps  to  the  Trniplc,  nio.  Story  of  the 
piiblieation  of  thi*  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
;U6.  His  Traveller,  316.  His  Dramas, 
310.  His  Deserted  Village,  317.  HisShe 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  31K.  His  Hist<)ri<'H, 
318,  319.  His  arts  of  selection  and  eon- 
densation,  319.  His  xntiTnaey  witli  the 
great  talkers  of  tho  day,  320.  His  con- 
versational ]:)0wcr8,  320.  How  rep;fii\led 
by  his  associates,  320.  His  virtues  ami 
vices,  821.  His  d.-ath,  322.  His  cenu- 
t;iph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  323.  His 
biop^raphcrs,  323.  His  part  in  Tim 
Club,  'M5.  Unjust  to  estimate  him  by 
his  History  of  Greece,  vi.  65U. 

Gomer  Chephrjraod,  King  of  Uabylon, 
apolopfiio  of,  vii.  578. 

Goodenouph,  Jtiehurd,  a  Whi/^  refnue^s  i. 
411.  Taken  after  tlie  battlo  of  Scd^'c- 
moor  ;  pardoned,  /)14,  His  evidi'U«'(» 
aprainst  Cornish,  517.  A  wilm-ss  in  tlie 
trial  of  Jjord  Dclamero,  ft 62. 

Ooodman,  Cardoll,  a  Jaeobiti*  :u1vmiIui-it. 
iv.  146.    Hciids  a  Jacobite  riot, 
His  flight,  273. 

Ooodnatured  Man  (the),  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, viii.  317. 

<il-oordas,  son  of  Nuncomar,  his  appoint- 
ment as  treasurer  of  tho  household,  vi. 
659. 

Cordon,  Duke  of,  Oorcraor  of  Kdinburglx 


Castle  in  IGSO,  iii.  6.  20.  Summoned 
to  surri-nder  by  tin;  wSeoteli  Cunvmition, 
22.  Heturns  an  evasive  answ(»r,  23. 
His  interview  with  Dundi^e,  27.  Re- 
fuses to  fin»  on  the  city,  29.  vSurrtmders 
the  custh^  7S. 

Goree,  eonqucst  of,  vi.  71. 

Gorhambury,  th(»  country  residence  of 
Lord  IhK^on,  vi.  185. 

Govi-rnment,  various  forms  of,  v.  528, 
529.  Chang(^  in  its  funn  sometimes  not 
felt  till  lunji  aftvr,  The  seit^nee  of, 

(•spcrlnn'iual  and  ]>ro-,q'('.s.sivi',  G77  ;  vi. 
89,  91.  Kx;imination  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stones Treat  iso  on  t\us  PhiIoHoj»hy  of, 
V>'20,  367.  I)o<'trines  of  v^otithey  on  tho 
duties  and  emls  of,  stated  antl  examined, 
y.  348-357.  ^  Its  conduct  in  relation  to 
infidel  publieationw,  357.  Its  jtropt-r 
functions,  vi.  -11)9,  501.  Vrojjer  con- 
ditions <  f  a  f^njiil,  vii.  0H7.  Jiovii'w  of 
Mr.  Miirs  Kssays  cm,  iSie,,  v.  230.  His 
ehapt<'r  on  tlu»  ends  of  ^ovi^rnment, 

213.  And  on  the  nii-ans,  243.  His 
view  of  a  pun*  and  <lire<'t  democracy, 

214.  Of  an  oligarchy,  214.  And  of  a 
monarehy,  21 1.  Di'dnetion  of  a  theory 
of  polities  in  the  mathenuitical  form, 
218.  <b>venum'nt,  aeeording  to  Mr, 
Mill,  only  necj^ssurv  to  prevent,  men 
imn  plunibM-in,'^  eaeli  f»ther,  249.  Hia 
argument,  that,  no  combination  of  tho 
thrre  simpb*  forms  of  I'ovi-nimeat  can 
exist,  249.  His  renuirks  i.u  the  Hritisii 
CnnMtitution,  263.  His  hoiK'  for  man- 
kind in  tile  I'^uViTjitiHMit.  of  a  represen- 
tative body,  257.  Thf*  rral  security  of 
men  agaiuHt  ba<l  r*»v<»nimi'nf,  2.'>8-  Mr. 
Mill's  views  UH  to  the  fjuuiitieatiuns  of 
Voters  for  vcpri'srofjitivr'N-,  200.  TIu'- 
(b'hire  of  th»»  ptior  njaj.trity  to  i>lundt'r 
the  rich  minnrify,  201.  KtffCtH  whicli 
a  |.:;c<n<'ral  spoliation  of  the  rich  would 
|»roduce,  2(J4.  Method  of  arriving  at  a 
jtist  conclusion  on  the  Multji'ct  t»f  tho 
M'ioui'e  of  j^ovrrnmrnt,  270,  Mr.  B«'n- 
thamV  d<'fenceof  .Mr.  Miir-iivj's.'iy.'i,  272. 
Detluction  of  the  theory  of  govrrnmout 
from  tht»  principles  of  human  nutuns 
2S9.  Kcnnirks  on  the  Utilitarian  theory 
of  j!:(jvmnu<-nt,  301.  Mode  of  trivekini^ 
the  latent  principle  of  i^oikI  t^overnment, 
302.  ChepliHinptilitiiNilinHt itntions,  307. 
Power,  'M).  ('««intilu!i.inof  thr  Kni<;liNh 
j^uvernment,  311, 

OneviuH,  h'w  hlmre  in  arraitKin^?  tho  re- 
joieinpis  at  the  Hupim  for  William  lll.'s 
entrance  in  1<>91,  iii.  372. 

Oraftnn,  ]>tiko  of,  n-pulsi'd  by  the  r*♦be^^ 
laThilip's  Norton,!.  4(10.  * Attcndstli.* 
meetinp;  of  tho  <4llctMfj  witlj  Jhuu-m  II.; 
Ijiu  answer  to  th«  Kin^,  ti,  270.  Di'- 
8ert«  Jamt'S,  279.   Tak»ii  the  otith  of 
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allfgumce  to  William  III.,  423.  At 
Ian  ^°^'^,^<^tion  of  William  and  Mary, 
4JU.  Accompanies  Marlborough  to 
Ireland,  330.  Killed  in  the  assault  of 
Cork,  331. 

Gxafton,  Biike  of,  Sccroiiary  of  State  under 
i'li  ^\^J5^ii^gii^i^"'.  ^'ii-  254.   First  Lord 

ot  tho  Xroasiiry  tinder  Cliatham,  265, 

Joined  tlio  Bedfords,  272. 
Granard,  Lord,  ii.  564. 
Granby,  Marquis  of,  his  character,  vi,  427. 
G^^^^^^  Alliance  against  the  Bourbons,  v. 

Grand  Komonstrance,  debate  on  and  pass- 
^  mpj  of  it,  T.  572. 

Grantlval,  undertakes  to  assassinate  Wil- 
liam III. ;  his  interview  with  James  II., 
ni.  685.  Taken,  586.  Executed  ;  his 
cnnfossion,  586. 

Grants  (the),  adhere  to  William  III.,  iii. 
08.  Their  territory  wasted  by  the 
Cameron s,  73. 

(Jnvnville,  Dr.  Dennis,  conduct  of  James 
II.  to,  iv.  3. 

Oranvillo,  destroyed l^ythe'English,iv-.  170. 

Uninville,  Lord.    See  Carteret,  Lord. 

Grnscombe,  a  nonjuror,  his  tract  on  the 
rocoinup^e,  iy.  250. 

G  vaunt's  observations  on  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, i.  221  note. 

G  my,  his  want  of  appreciation  of  Johnson, 
vii.  10.  His  Latin  verses,  67.  His 
\ui8\iccessful  application  for  a  professor- 
Hhip,  231. 

**  Groat  Commoner,"  the  designation  of 
Lord  Chatham,  vi.  74 ;  vii.  210. 

Oroeco,  its  history  compared  with  that  of 
Italy,  V.  56.  Its  degradation  and  rise 
in  modern  times,  395.  Instances  of 
the  corruption  of  judges  in  the  ancient 
commonwealths  of,  vi.  193.  Its  litera- 
ture, 194.  Eeview  of  Mr,  Mitfords 
History  of,  vii.  C83,  Gross  ignorance 
of  the  modern  historians  of  Greece, 
084.  The  imaginative  and  critical 
Hehool«  of  poetry  in,  v.  96. 

Gi'cck  drama,  its  origin,  v.  11.  Com- 
}i}ircd  with  the  English  plays  of  the  age 
oC  KHzaheth,  399. 

Grook  h'urning,  state  of,  in  England  in 
1085,  i.  309. 

Greeks,  difference  between  them  and  the 
Komans,  v.  60.  Their  social  condition 
compared  vi^ith  that  of  the  Italians  of 
th<^  middle  ages,  77.  Their  position 
and  character  in  the  12th  century,  539. 
Their  domestic  habits,  vii.  621.  Change 
in  their  temper  at  the  close  of  the 
Pt'loponnesian  war,  t.  126.  Character 
of  their  fashionable  logic,  127.  Causes 
of  their  exclusive  spirit,  145,  147. 

Greenock,  Sir  John  Cochrane  at,  i.  431. 

Greenwich  Observatory,  i.  321. 
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Greenwich  Palace  given  up  for  disabled 
seamen,  iii.  553.  The  hospital  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Queen  Mary,  iv. 
120. 

Gregory  XIIL,  his  austerity  and  zeal,  vi. 
471. 

Grenville,  George,  his  alarm  at  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  iii.  618.  His  character,  vii. 
221,  223.  Entrusted  with  the  lead  in  the 
Commons  under  the  Bute  administra- 
tion, 226.  His  support  of  the  proposed 
tax  on  cider,  238.  His  nickname  of 
"Gentle  Shepherd,"  238.  Appointed 
prime  minister,  241.  His  opinions,  241. 
Character  of  his  public  acts,  241.  His 
treatment  of  the  king,  244.  His  de- 
privation of  Henry  Conway  of  his  regi- 
ment, 246.  Proposed  the  imposition 
of  stamp  duties  on  the  Korth  American 
colonies,  247.  His  embarrassment  on 
the  question  of  a  regency,  249.  His 
triumph  over  the  king,  251.  Superseded 
by  Lord  Bockingham  and  his  friends, 
254.  Popular  demonstration  against 
him  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
261.  Deserted  by  the  Eedfords,  272. 
His  pamphlet  against  the  Bockingham  s, 

273.  His  reconciliation  with  Chatham, 

274,  His  death,  275. 

Grenvilles  (the),  vii.  211.    Bichard  Lord 

Temple  at  their  head,  211. 
Greville,  Fxdk,  patron  of  Dr.  Burney,  his 

character,  vii.  3. 
Grey,  Earl,  vi.  631. 

Grey  de  Buthyn,  Henry,  Lord,  joins  thfi 
northern  rising  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  276. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  i.  198,  488.  Her  high 
classical  acquirements,  vi.  145. 

Grey  of  Wark,  Pord  Grey,  Lord.  See 
Tankerville,  Earl  of. 

"Grievances,"  popular,  on  occasion  of 
Walpole's  fall,  vi.  26,  29. 

Grindal,  Archbishop,  i.  40. 

Grub  Street,  v.  623. 

"  Grumbletonians,'*  iii.  595. 

Guadaloupe,  fall  of,  vi.  71. 

Guardian  (the),  its  birth,  vii.  100.  Ita 
discontinuance,  104. 

Guards  of  Charles  II.,  i.  232 

Guelfs  (the),  their  success  greatly  pro 
motedby  the  ecclesiastical  po%?^er,  v.  50. 

Guicciardini,  v.  587. 

Guicowar,  its  interpretation,  vi.  583. 

Guildford,  Prancis  North,  Earl  of,  Lord 
Keeper,  his  character,  i.  215.  Hie 
scientific  pursuits,  319.  Obnoxious  to 
James  II.,  348.  His  dispute  with  Jef- 
freys, 354.    His  death,  496. 

GuildhaU,  meeting  of  peers  at ;  their  de- 
claration, ii.  308.  Their  deputation  to 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  309. 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of,  his  conduct  on  the 
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day  of  the  barricades  at  Paris,  vi.  160. 
His  resemblances  to  Essex,  160. 
Gruizot,  M.,  papers  collected  by,  i.  362 
note. 

Gunpowder,  its  inventor  and  tlio  date  of 
its  discovery  nnlmown,  vi.  210. 

Grustavus  Adolphus,  vi.  481. 

Guy,  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  receiving  a  bribe, 
iv.  129. 

Gwyn,  Sir  Eowland,  his  motion  for  the 
Association  of  members,  iv.  221.  His 
defence  of  Somers  in  Parliament, 
518. 

Gwyn,  Nell,  ii.  129. 


HABEAS  Corpus  Act,  enactment  of,  i. 
195.  James  IL's  anxiety  for  the 
repeal  of,  524.  Value  of,  525  note. 
Complaints  of  its  suspension  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  ii.  435.  Suspended  on  the 
discovery  of  the  assassination  plot,  221. 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  name  eternally  as- 
sociated with  it,  vi.  303. 
Hague  (the),  Dutch  archives  at,  i.  344 
note.  William  III.'s  reception  at,  in 
1691,  iii.  370.  AssoiublMuo  at,  372, 
373.  Opening  of  tho  Congress  at,  374. 
374. 

Haines,  Joseph,  ii.  29. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  ii.  420.  His  integrity, 
V.  586 ;  vi,  173. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward ;  his  apostacy  to  Po- 
pery, i.  686.  Mock  proeo.t;ding.s  against ; 
decision  in  favour  of  the  diHpcnsiiig 
power,  587.  Appointed  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  ii.  159.  His  conduct  to  tho 
seven  bishops,  166.  Dismissed,  2n7. 
Accompanies  James  II.  in  his  flighty 
307,  321.  Impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  iii.  203. 

Halifax,  George  Savilc,  Viscoimt  (after- 
wards Marq^uess),  a  member  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  administration,  i.  191. 
His  character,  191-193.  A  "Trim- 
mer," 192  ;  vi.  305.  Remains  in  office 
on  Shaftesbury'8  resisn.^.tior,  i.  199. 
His  speeches  a::iii'.;s:;  rl:eExc!».-i(.:i  \)V.\, 
205.  Resists  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  Court,  213.  His  advice  to  Charles 
n.,  216.  French  intrigues  against, 
218.  His  contest  with  Rochester,  336. 
Disliked  by  James  II.,  348,  349.  Keeps 
aloof  from  Roman  Catholic  celebrations, 
368.  His  foreign  policy,  524.  Opposes 
James  IL's  measures,  and  is  dismissed 
from  the  Cabinet,  531.  Takes  part  in 
the  debate  on  the  King's  speech,  546. 
Author  of  the  "  Letter  to  a  Dissenter," 
ii.  46.  His  conferences  with  Dykvolt, 
69.  His  Letter  to  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  78.  Believed  to  bo  tho  writer 
of  the  "  Letter  to  the  Clergy,"  1 52.  De- 
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of  the  Letter  to  the  Clorgy,"  152.  De* 
clincs  to  commit  himself  to  the  Revo- 
lution, 194.  Invited  to  return  to  office, 
240.  Questioned  by  James  IT.,  240. 
Proposes  tho  summoning  of  a  l^arlia- 
mont,  271.  His  speech  in  tho  Council 
of  Lords,  285.  His  interview  with 
James  IL,  285.  Conimia.sionor  of  Jiirnes 
at  Hungorford,  298.  Roqui'sts  to  seo 
Durnet,  299.  His  convorsation  with 
Durnet  at  Littlocoto,  302.  Presides 
over  the  Council  of  Lords,  322.  Ab;in- 
doiis  tlio  oauso  of  James,  'o2').  .loins 
William;  prr^.side«  at  tho  cunHiiU.jition 
of  Peers  at  Windsor,  320.  Sent  witli 
mcssiip;oto  James,  329.  His  interview 
with  Jamos  at  Wliit(4iall,  331.  ,Pr<> 
sidcs  over  tho  assembly  of  l/mls,  340. 
Chosen  Speaker  of  Peers,  304.  Op- 
poses tho  project  of  a  Ki^^^t^ncy,  301. 
His  apprehenHions  of  a  Jie-storation, 
406,  493.  Made  Lord  Privy  vSiud,  411. 
His  defects  as  a  niinistor,  448,  Par- 
liamonl.ary  attack  on,  iii.  124,  125. 
Cleared  from  blamo,  120.  His  retire- 
ment, 192.  Question(Kl  before  tlio 
*'  Mimler  Connnittoo,"  204.  Signs  llio 
protoHt  against  tho  onnaorship  of  tho 
press,  G44.  Opposes  the.  Bill  for  rcpi- 
lating  State  Trials,  iv.  75,  His  deat  hs 
127.  His  politiml  cbnractor,  128. 
Compared  with  .Sliai'lcHbuiy,  vi.  300. 
His  political  tracts,  306.  llifi  oratori- 
cal powers,  307.  The  king's  dislike  lo 
him,  308. 

Halifax,  Charles  Monta^^uo,  T;or<l, 
commends  Addison  to  Goilolphiu,  "^'^y 
75,  70.    Sworn  of  tho  JVivy  Couia'il 
of  Q,ueen  Anno,  80. 

ITall,  Joseph,  i.  00  note. 

Hall,  Robert,  his  eh)()uence,  vii.  304. 

Hall,  Timothy,  ii.  153.   Mailo  JiiHhop  ot 
Oxford,  207. 

Hallam,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Constitutional 
Hi.story  of  England,  v.  101-238.  His 
qualifn-ations  as  a  historian,  103.  1H» 
style,  104.  Character  of  his  Constitu- 
tional History,  164.  His  impartiality, 
1G6,  168,  217.  His  descM-ipliuu  of  tho 
proceedings  of  tho  third  parliament  of 
Oharlos  1.,  and  the,  nuiasures  which 
followed  its  dissolution,  178,  179.  His 
remarks  on  tho  imp^iachnuait  of  Straf- 
ford, 181,  183.  On  tho  proccicdings  of 
tho  Long  Parliament,  and  on  the  tjues- 
tion  of  the  justice  of  tho  civil  war,  185- 
205.  His  opinion  on  the  ninotcun  pro- 
positions of  the  Long  Parliament,  199. 
Ou  tho  vote  of  the  crown  on  ads  of 
parliament,  199.  On  tlie  control  over 
tho  army,  200.  On  the  treatment  of 
Laud,  and  on  his  correspondonco  with 
Strafford,  203.  On  the  execution  of 
Charles  L,  206.   His  parallel  between 
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Crom-weU   and  ]:^apoleoii,  211.  His 
chtixacter  of  ClarendoD,  224. 

Hallamsliire,  i.  267. 

HaUoy,  Edmund,  i.  321. 

Halstoad,  Hobert,  his  "Succinct  Genea- 
loRios,"  i.  204  note,  381  note. 

Ham  House,  i.  243;  ii-  329. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coo,  ill.  525.  His  unskilful  execution 
of  them,  529.  Declared  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament  guilty  of  murder,  iv.  151. 
Hamilton,  Anthony,  ii»  516.  Wounded 
at  Newton  Butler,  588.  His  accomit 
of  James  II.'s  Court  at  St.  Germains, 
iv,  2. 

Hamilton,  George,  marries  Elizabeth  Vil- 
licrs  ;  created  Earl  of  Orkney,  iv.  523. 

Hamilton,  Grerard,  his  celebrated  single 
speech,  vi.  62.  His  efiectiye  speeches 
iu  the  Irish.  Parliament,  vii.  87. 

Hamilton,  Gustavns.    See  Boyne,  Lord. 

Hamilton,  Hichard,  ii.  616.  Sent  to  Ire- 
land on  parole,  617.  Breaks  his  pledge, 
and  marclies  against  the  Protestants, 
r>26.  His  success  at  Strahane,  643. 
Succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  be- 
wiogors  of  Londonderry,  553.  Endea- 
vours to  induce  the  defenders  to  snr- 
vondor,  579.  His  gallant  hehavionr  at 
the  Boyne,  iii.  294,  295.  Taken  pri- 
vsonor ;  his  interview  with  William  III.. 

2^7.  •    ^  . 

HamiUon,  WilHam  Douglas,  Duke  of,  i. 
(>12.    Besists  James  XL's  poHcy,  615, 
GlO.     Plis  pohtical   conduct,  iii-  21. 
Elected  President  of  the  Scotch  Con- 
vention, 21.    Proposes  measures  of  de- 
fence against  the  Jacobites,  27.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  High  Commissioner  for 
Scotland,  38.   Orders  Dimdee  and  Hai- 
carras  to  be  arrested,   63  Beopens 
Parliament,  78.     His  vacillation,  79. 
"William's  opinion  of  him,  337.  ^is 
Hpoeches  in  the  debate  on  the  Scotch 
Church,  339,  341.    Heappointed  Lord 
Iliffli  Commissioner,  654.  ^ 
Hamlet  causes  of  its  power  and  influence, 
Tii  614. 

Hammond,  discovered  f  .^'^tj^'^'^ 
party  at  the  Blue  Posts,  iv.  647.  Be- 
jected  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

Hammond,  Heny,  uncle  of  Sk  WilHam 
Temple,  his  designation  by  the  new 
Oxonian  sectaries,  vi- 256. 

Hampden,  John,  resists  the  levy  of  ship- 
money,  i.  72.  His  conduct  m  the  ship- 
money  affair  approved  by  the  Boyahsts, 
^179  Effect  of  his  loss  on  the  par- 
liamentary cause,  204,  585.  Beview 
ivf  Lord  Nugent's  Memonal  of  him, 
539      His  public  and  private  character, 
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539,  542.   Baxter's  testimony  to  his 
excellence,  541.   His  origin  and  early 
history,  54=1.    Took  his  seat  m  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1621,  643, 
Joined  the  opposition  to  the  court,  543. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  public  man, 
548.   His  first  stand  for  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Constitution, 
551.    Impeached,  i.  85.  Committed 
to  prison,  v.  550.    Set  at  liberty,  and 
re-elected  for  Wendover,  551.   Eis  re- 
tirement, 552.    His  remembrance  of 
his  persecuted  friends,  553.  His  letters 
to  Sir  John  Ehot,  553.  Clarendon's 
character  of  him  as  a  debater,  553,  567. 
Letter  from  him  to  Sir  John  Ehot,  554. 
His  acquirements,  540,  555.    Death  of 
his  vife,  555.    His  resistance  to  the 
assessment  for  ship-money,  559,  560. 
Strafford's  hatred  of  him,  560.  Bas  in- 
tention to  leave  England,  661.  His 
return  for  Buckinghamshire  m  the  fifth 
parhament  of  Charles  I.,  563.  His 
motion  on  the  subject  of  the  king's 
message,  564.    His  election  by  two 
constituencies  to  the  Long  Parhament, 
566    Character  of  his  speaking,  567. 
His  opinion  on  the  bill  for  the  at- 
tainder of  Strafford,  569.  Lord  Claren- 
don's testimony  to  his  moderation,  570. 
His  mission  to  Scotland,  570.  His 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  passing  of  the  Grand  Bemon- 
strance,  572.  His  impeachment  ordered 
by  the  king,  573-578.    Betiuns  m 
triumph  to  the  house,  578.   His  reso- 
lution, 678.    Baised  a  regiment  in 
Buckinghamshire,  582.  Contrasted  mth 
Essex,  583.    His  encounter  yith  Hu- 
pert  at  Chalgrove,  585.  His  death  and 
burial,  585.   Effect  of  his  death  on  his 
party,  586.  j-  \ 

Hampden,  Bichard  (son  of  the  preceding), 
chairman  of  Committee  of  Commons,  u. 
365,  368.  Appointed  Commissioner  ot 
the  Treasury,  414.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  iii.  231.  ■..  \ 

Hampden,  John  (son  of  the  preceding), 
tried  for  high  treason,  i.  550.  His  hie 
spared,  550.  Prepares  the  address  on 
the  proceedings  of  Le^s  XlV.,  ii.  ^y/. 
His  evidence  against  Halifax,  ni.  iU*. 
His  virulence,  205.  His  violent  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  206  Excluded 
from  the  Parliament  of  1690,  J>^^. 
Commits  suicide,  iv.  184. 
Hampton  Court,  ii.  441. 
Hanover,  Chatham's  mvective  against 
the  favour  sho^m  to,  by  George  il., 

H^piness,  principle  of  the_  ^eatest  of 
the  greatest  number  examined  v.  29-- 
296    The  most  elevated  station  the 
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prliiciplo  is  ever  likely  to  attain,  296. 
The  Westminster  Kcviowor'H  dofenco  of 
the  groatost  happineas  principle,'* 
31(5. 

Hurboril,  Willium,  a  follower  vf  Willianx 
of  Ol'jui^o,  ii.  'M'ii.  (^arrioH  thn  ni'WH 
of  tho  mutiny  of  l.lio  Si'otch  Koyiin»'nt.s 
to  tho  ITouHo  of  ("^omniouM,  421). 

Tlari'otirf,  French  aiuhaNMador  to  thccuurt 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  v.  051. 

iTareourt,  Simon,  ri'sistrt  Iho  jittaiuiler  of 
Fonwick,  iv.  271). 

Ilardwickc,  Karl  <»r,  vii.  212.  Iligh 
S(oward  of  ihi\  Uuivei-Hify  of  (  ■nm- 
brid^o,  228.  HIh  vie\v«  of  tho  poliey 
of  Uhatham,  220. 

Harlay,  French  ne^jotiator  at  3iv»wick, 
iv,  uri,  a2(). 

Harloy,  Sir  KdwartI,  ii.  2\)tl 

Jlurlity,  Kobert,  iv.  Gil;  v.  ,V20.  His  p.i- 
liticul  (jpinions;  lii«  narn>w  int.elleei, 
01.  His  pootry,  65  and  not<»,  Adt)ptH 
Toryinni,  07.  MoveH  h  viol<*nt  addrnss 
to  tho  Kinp;,  70.  J'rt)poHe»  tho  estah- 
linhmcnt  of  a  U\ml  jJunk,  2;j9.  IHx 
project  breaks  down,  240.  Hia  hpeeeh 
Hjj;ainHt  the  attainder  of  iM^nwiek.  2H1. 
PiY^pHi'S  a  rcHolution  for  tin*  redui-tion 
of  the  army,  JM;{.  IIjh  moliiui  for  that 
purpo.se,  'i  Ul  ObtaiuH  (ho  J«'ad  in  tlu> 
jfouM*  of  (JummnnN,  'l.'>3.  Wih  iim«H- 
Kion  to  power  in  1710,  v.  (uil  t'm- 
H\\vv.  on  hi?u  by  Un\\  Mahon,  U77.  Iii« 
kindnoMH  for  nmi  of  j.<;eniuH,  vi.  ^ViK. 
HiH  \uj8mTeHsful  alteinot  to  rally  tlu> 
TorioH  in  1707,  vii.  m.  IUh  advieo  to  ilio 
Quoou  Lo  diHnji«K  her  Whitr  minihtrv. 

lUivm,  publisher  of  (ho  Cmt  newnpaner, 
iv.  172.  *  ^ 

Harrison,  William;  htH  deKorljitiun  ut 
Kn^diRh  innM»  i.  noO  ntite.  JUh  intro- 
dnelion  to  H<iliiihljed»  on  the  <»<jnditii»n 
of  tho  working:  chiMHCH  in  tho  reij^n  of 
of  Queen  iCli/abeth,  v.  aoo. 

lIartinji:ton,  Marfpie.sH  of,  tmrrieH  tho  Hill 
of  Pains  und  JVnnl(j<m  it^ainht  l'hnrle« 
J)«n«ombo  up  to  thoHuuw.'of  Uinln, 
iv.  300.  :iV>o,  I>rr.poM..M  Sir  T.  Littleton 
fur  thn  Spr;iktM>hip,  -KJH. 

HaMiug«,  Captain.  falU  at  Ui  n.>p;ue,  ii}. 
^52.   Kin  funeral, 

Haatingfl,  Warren,  <iur;<tIon  rained  on  \i\h 
trittl,  i.  mi  Urvi.'vv  of  Mr  QIvx^x'h 
memoirs  of  Iiin  life,  vi.  /i^a-nri.  IUh 
pfKlipppco,  fj  t  t.  JliH  birth,  atul  tho  death 
of  his  father  and  niother,  »Vi;>.  Taken 
charge  of  by  W\h  unele  ami  went  to 
Wt>8tmiu8ter  Si'htxil,  Sent  an  a 

writer  to  Bwigul,  bin  |Mwiti<m  thi^re, 
6i7.  KvoiitH  whifh  originati-d  bin 
gr^atnoBH,  Ikn'oinoB  a  nuMuber  of 

•ouncil  at  Calcutta,  (>-lH,  IU»  chamcter 
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in^  pocnniury  tnmuaetions,  r)'i9,  013. 
His  return  to  Kngland,  generosity  to  his 
relations,  and  Iohh  of  Ijin  moderate  for- 
tune, CM,  IliH  phui  for  tlir  cultivatiiin 
of  IVrwan  literature  at  Oxfortl, 
lIiH  interview  with  JobuHon,  1)51,  ifis 
appointment  uh  nieuduT  <if  rouneil  at 
-MadraH,  and  voyage  t»»  India, />fil.  Ilis 
attachnu'nt  to  tlje  H.ironev«  huhoflf,  fi/)K 
JliH  jud^nuMit  aihl  vigour  at  MadniH, 
fl'j^.  lliri  noiniuatlnn  to  tlje  head  of 
tlio  govornment  at  Bfupd,  oo^t.  HiB 
relati(»n  with  Kuneomar,  thh\  {wH.  Hi« 
embarr.isfiod  finanoeH  and  Tuean»  to  rt?- 
lievr-  them,  /iOl,  fllKJ.  Hi-,  prineiple  of 
dealing  with  bin  n«i[.^bi't»un:  and  the 
exeUHo  for  him,  /iOo.  Hi';  )'r.»'rrii;n:;K 
towanlKtbn  NniKtband  the (ireat Mogul, 
Tjfil,  />02.  HiH  hale  of  territory  to  tho 
Kubob  of  Oude,  '»(i2.  Hif*  reftiwi]  tt* 
interfi-re  to  Mop  th»\  barlmritieH  of  Sujnh 
Uowluh,  r»a5.  UiHgriMt  talrutR for  ad- 
n»iuihtrution,  /SOfl,  OOH.  Hi«  tlinput'^i 
with  the  membern  of  the  new  couneil, 
/iOA.  HiH  meanun'S  revrrNtsl,  nntl  tho 
)t«kwerH  of  governnnuit  taken  fr»>m  him, 
r>7t).  CMuu^g'  H  jtrelVrred  againftt  iiim, 
A71.  HiH  painful  hilttatitiu,  and  appeal 
to  Huglaud,  672.  KtJimitmtion  of  bin 
eo«duer.t'»77,  HIh  letli-r  t'«  t^r.  .Itdnir.oo, 

r»7H.  HiH  condemutttlon  i-y  tb«'  I>irie- 
UitHt  t)7K  IHh  rehiguatiiin  tendered  by 
bin  agent  nuti  aeeepted,  C>H(K  3Hh  mar- 
riage  ao'l  renpi^.'ininM  Ut,  AHU  II}«ii-i- 
jHjrtaneett*  Kn^'bto.!  ;u  t!mt  eoujunrtur»\ 
^»Ha,  6iil.  ilij*  great  ijiflut-ner,  h\V2, 
ll\H  flnnneial  etnbarfn*Mmeut  «n«l 
dcMguM  fur  relief,  /»1H,  61m,  Hi*  trstun- 
at'tiomi  with  ?tnd  meahur«'H  ngaitiwl 
I'heyto  Sing,  /iii7.  Ili>t  |wriloWB  utiua- 
tion  in  Ih  uitvi-.,  :m,  am.  Hin  treat- 
ment of  thrv  Nivbub  \U\vT,  002.  ni» 
treatntr^nt  of  tho  Hegum* of  < hub-,  tl*).!"- 
tiOtJ,  CloHu  of  Win  mlmininf  hilifU,  ft06, 
KemarkH  on  bin  xv^tem,  507  OU.  Hi« 
rn'eplion  in  Kngfand.  (5H.  IVeparg- 
tiouH  for  hit  iujpeaebnu^nt,  6U  UUl. 
lUn  ilefeneiMtt  tl»»«  bar  of  thn  lIoUH«^, 
022.  1trou«bt  li»  the  bar  of  th»» 
027,  029.  IUh  appenr.uie«  cm  bi«  triat, 
liiHconnhel,  and  bin  aeru^em,  OHO.  ll'm 
nrraigniiient  by  UurKi-,  V/JA),  OMJ.  Nar- 
rative of  the  projvrdingn  ngaitint  him, 
0.'i:j-Oa«.  KxjM'n*»e«  of  hi%  trial,  oau. 
IIh  h\Hi  intrrii^n«nee  in  poljitofi,  iUQ. 
HiH  pur»uitH  uttd  amuwem^nw  at  l>ay- 
leHfiir<l,  on.  liiK  appeiiraner*  nl  tio 
bar  of  thi!  Hmuih.  of  Cumtwm^  <II2. 
rtH'eptitm  ut  Oatfiird,  M.  Sworn  of  th*j 
Privy  i'ounoil.  Mid  grariouj*  ^v^|>tion 
by  tmi  J'nnri*  Hegent,  M,  Hi**  pw- 
j-entation  to  i\u*  Kmjj«  ri^r  f»f  Huiwiaaad 
lh<«  King  <if  JVuHHia,  Oi:i.  IliHdeatli, 
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'     III'    ^^^^^^y  of  liis  character,  6i3, 

IlabWs's  regiment,  iii.  U.  At  tlie  battle 
.     of  the  Boyne,  289. 
Hatton,  Lady,  Yi.  157.   Her  manners  and 
temper  157.    Her  marriage  ivith  Sir 
iidward  Coke,  157. 
IlayamTiali,  capture  of,  yii.  225. 
Havre,  iDombardmeiit  of,  iv.  104. 
Hawcubites,  i.  282. 

Hawke,  Admiral,  bis  victory  over  the 

French  fleet  under  Conflans,  vi.  71. 
Hayley,  his  translation  of  the  Divine 

Comedy  of  Dante,  vii.  617. 
Hearth  money,  i.  226.  Abolished,  ii.  427. 
Heat,  Lord  Bacon's  mode  of  tracking  the 

principle  of,  v.  303. 
Heathcote,  Gilbert,  iv.  73. 
"  Heathens,"  (the),  of  Cromwell's  time, 

V.  40. 

Heathfield,  Lord,  vi.  629. 

Hubert,  the  Jacobin,  his  vile  character, 

vii.  154,  156.    Accuses  the  Girondists 

before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  158. 
Hebrew  writers  (the),  resemblance  of 

JEschylus  to,  v.  ll. 
Hebrides  (the),  Johnson's  visit  to,  v.  534; 

vii.  349.    His  letters  from,  v.  536. 
Hectors,  i.  282. 

Hodges,  Sir  Charles,  Secretary  of  State, 
vii.  79. 

HciJclbcrg,  sacked  by  the  Prench  (1689)  ; 

ii.  494.  The  second  sack  of  (1693), 
iv.  88. 

Hoinsius,  Anthony,  Pensionary  of  Hol- 
hmd,  ii.  451.  His  fidelity  to  William 
III.,  451.    William's  letters  to  (1692), 

iii.  563,  564.  His  share  in  the  treaty 
of  Loo,  iv.  433.  Last  letter  of  William 
III.  to  him,  562. 

Holvotius,  allusion  to,  v.  5. 

Homing,  Edward  ;  his  patent  for  lighting 

London,  i.  283. 
llondcrson,  Mo-jor  of  Cameronians,  killed 

at  Dunkcld,  iii.  100. 
Henderson,  Thomas,  of  Paisley,  iii.  351 

note. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen ;  popular  feeling 
towards,  i.  83. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  i.  162. 
Her  death,  165. 

Henry  1.  (Beauclerc),  i.  11. 

Henry  IV. ;  his  usurpation  submitted  to 
by  the  Church,  iii.  152. 

Henry  IV.  of  Prance,  vi.  542.  Twice  ab- 
jured Protestantism  from  interested 
motives,  474. 

Henry  VIL,  effects  of  his  accession,  v. 
231. 

Henry  VII.'s  Statute  violated  in  the  De- 
claration of  James  II.,  iii.  642. 

Heniy  VIIL,  v.  175.  Eetracts  his  breach 
of  the  laws,  i.  32.  His  Anglican  Church, 
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39.  His  views  of  supremacy,  43.  His- 
position  between  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant parties,  v.  604. 

Hephzibah,  an  allegory  so  called,  v.  454. 

Herbert,  Admiral.  See  Torrington,  Earl  ol 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  ii.  293. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Justice,, 
his  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  i.  587.  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner, 596.  His  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Compton,  697.  Dismissed, 
90.  Nominal  Chancellor  of  James  II. 
at  St.  Germains,  iii.  541.  Excluded 
from  James's  Council,  iv.  6. 

Hereditary  right,  not  authorised  by  Scrip- 
ture, i.  55.    Nor  by  English  history,  57* 

Heresy,  remarks  on,  vi.  343-353. 

Hfrodotus,  character  of  his  history,  v. 
123.  His  faults,  124.  Character  of 
the  people  for  whom  the  book  was 
composed,  125.  His  histor}'  compared 
with  that  of  Thucydides,  128.  Re- 
garded as  a  delineator  of  character,  144. 

Heroic  couplet  (the),  its  mechanical  nature, 
vii.  60,  61.  Specimen  from  Ben  Jonson, 
323,  Prom  Hoole,  61.  Its  rarity  before 
the  time  of  Pope,  61. 

Heron,  Eobert,  his  drama  of  News  fL-oin 
Camperdown,  v.  471. 

Hertford,  political  parties  at,  iv.  501. 
Suicide  of  Mss  Stout,  502.  Trial  of 
Spencer  Cowper  for  the  murder,  502- 
504. 

Hervey,  Henry,  his  kindness  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  vii,  327,  330, 

Hesiod,  his  complaint  of  the  corruption  of 
the  judges  of  Ascra,  vi.  193. 

Hesse  Cassel,  Landgrave  of,  iii.  373. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of,  iii.  373. 
Prince  of,  commands  the  land  forces  sent 
against  Gibraltar  in  1794,  v.  662.  Ac- 
companies Peterborough  on  his  expedi- 
tion, 664.  His  death  at  the  capture  of 
Monjuich,  666. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  George  of,  iii- 
290.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  292. 
Distinguished  in  the  siege  of  Athlone,. 
433. 

Hewling,  William  and  Benjamin,  exe- 
cuted, i.  504. 

Hickes,  a  rebel  fugitive,  i.  496. 

Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester,  a  non- 
juror, iii.  163.  A  nonjuring  bishopj 
400.    A  noncompoimder,  iv.  5. 

High  Church  party,  ii.  433,  434.  Resists- 
the  Comprehension  Bill,  470.  Its  pre- 
ference of  the  Ritual  to  the  Articles,. 
472. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  abolished^ 

ii.  241 ;  v.  568. 
Highgate,  death  of  Lord  Bacon  at,  vi.  203^ 
Highland  army.  ,  See  Dundee.  Cannon. 
Highlanders,  Scotch,   their  code  of  mo- 
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rality,  iii.  45.  Their  superstitions,  46. 
Their  yirtues,  47.  Antipathy  between 
them  and  the  Saxons,  48,  49.  Fcelinpjs 
of  the  English  towards,  in  1745,  49. 
Subsequent  reaction,  50,  51.  Quarrels 
between  the  clans,  53.  Their  military 
character,  68.  TJioir  facility  of  organi- 
zation, 69.  Insubordination  of  the 
chiefs,  70.  Their  victories  undoeiHi've, 
71.  Instances  of  ferocious  roveiigo 
among,  518. 

Highlands,  ignorani^o  rcHpecting,  at  the 
time  of  the  Bovolution,  iii.  42. 

Highwaymen,  i.  298,  209.  Increase  of, 
jiftor  the  Pencil  of  Kyswiek,  iv.  411. 
"Prevalence  of, in  Fiiighind,  in  1098,  412. 

Hill,  Captain,  murderer  of  Mount  ford, 
iii.  605. 

Hill,  Colonel,  commander  of  I'ort  William, 

iii.  51C,  525. 
Hills,  Henry,  a  printer  of  Popish  tracts, 

i.  G06, 

Hindoo  Mythology,  vl.  458. 

Hindoos,  their  eharaiiler  comjuirod  with 
other  nations,  vi,  555.  Their  ])o.silion 
and  feeling  towanls  the  peoi^e  of  C<!n- 
tral  Asia,  5t)2.  Tlieir  mendacity  and 
perjury,  571.  Their  view  of  forgery, 
574.  imporlance  attached  by  them  t*) 
ceremonial  ijuaciiccs,  575.  'I'heir  po- 
verty cunii'Mi-ed  with  the  p(»oplo  of 
Kngland,  5SG.  TIi<'ir  ftudings  against 
English  law,  587,  588, 

Historical  romance,  as  diatinguislu'd  from 
true  liistory,  v.  163. 

IliKtory,  Mr.  Mit^ford's  views  of,  vii.  700. 
The  true  domain  of  hist-ory,  7()()~702. 
Ciualiflcations  noeessftry  for  writing,  v. 
122 ;  vi.  77,  82,  84.  The  history  of 
Herodotus,  v.  123.  That  of  Thucy- 
dides,  128.  Johnson's  remnric  on  his- 
tory, 128.  Xenophon's  history,  134. 
Polybius  and  Arrian,  1IJ5.  Character 
of  the  historians  (;f  the  Plut^ireh  class, 
136,  130.  English  elassieal  associa- 
tions and  namescompared  with  those  of 
the  ancients,  137.  Spirit  excited  in 
England  and  in  France  by  the?  writers 
of  the  Plutarch  class,  131).  Livy,  MO. 
Cjcsar,  14L  Salhist,  Ml.  Tacitus 
142.  Ment.s  ami  deftu-is  of  inodfi'U 
historians,  144,  140.  Proissart,  iMa- 
chiavoUi,  and  Guicciardini,  145.  FJlWl 
of  the  invention  of  printing,  11(>. 
Gauss  of  the  exehisivoness  of  th«* 
Greeks  and  Homans,  MG-M9.  Etfecl. 
of  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  pa- 
ganism, 149.  Establishment  of  thu 
babmco  of  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence in  Europe,  151.  The  species  <»f 
misrepresentation  which  abounds  most 
in  modem  historians,  152.  Hum 
Gibbon,  and  Mitford,  153.   K/^lect  of, 
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the  art  of  narration,  153.  Effect  of  his-, 
torieal  reading  eompanjd  to  that  pro- 
duced by  foreign  travel,  157.  Character 
of  the  perfect  Jiistorian,  157.  Instruc- 
tion derived  from  the  productions  of 
such  a  writer,  ICO. 

History,  as  distinguished  from  historical 
romance,  v.  1G4.  Its  uses,  535.  John- 
son's cantem]>t  for  it,  535. 

History  of  the  Popes  of  Homo  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  review  of 
Hanke's,  vi.  45 1-489. 

Hoaro,  Roger,  of  IJridgewater,  i,  509. 

Hobbes»  Tliomas,  I.  142.  His  inlluenee  on 
the  two  succeeding  generations,  vi.  185. 
Malbranelu^'s  opinion  of  liinn,  vii.  65. 

Hoehe,  Genend,  ri'fuses  to  ol>cy  the  cruel 
dneree  of  th(^  Convention,  vii.  172. 

Hodges,  Colonel  Robert,  iii.  147- 

Hogarth's  Morning,  i.  280  notcj. 

noh(»nlohe,  Prince,  vi.  458. 

1  bilbach,  Haron, bis  Hupper  parti<'s,  vi,  488. 

Hnldernesrt,  Earl  of,  Ids  resignation  of 
<driee,  vii.  220. 

Holknx,  origin  of  the  House  of,  vi.  583. 

Holland,  war  with  (l(m7),  i.  150.  j»ros- 
]>erity  of,  158.  A  luiMuber  of  the  Triple 
Allianee,  159.  Coalition  of  Frane(!  and 
i'lngland  ngaiu.'-t,  109.  (Government  of, 
170.  Repulses  the  French  invasion, 
172.  Makes  \u",w(\  wifb  Knghuul,  170. 
Oonstltutiou  <if,'127.  Religious  jtartirs 
in,  ii.  3.  French  invasion ;  tlnvPriiiiNi 
of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III., 
appointed  Stadtholder,  18.  Foillieal 
works  printed  in,  81.  (Constitution  of, 
200.  JNdities  of,  215.  Stat(^  of  f.'eli)ig 
in,  on  AVilHam's  Miee»'ss,  IMH.  Re- 
joicings, 400.  FxiM'uses  of  William's 
i'XpJMlition  repaid  to,  427.  Zeal  of,  in 
the  war  against  Lewis  XIV.,  iii.  566. 
Allusion  to  tiie  riso  of,  v.  644.  (Jo- 
vernt'd  wilh  almost  regal  power  l»y  Jolin 
do  Witt,  vi.  207.  Its  approhensions  of 
tlie  designs  of  l-Vanec,  270.  Its  defi-n- 
hivo  allianee  with  lOnghuidand  vSwi'den, 
272,  274. 

Ibdluml  House,  beautiful  li«<'H  addrehsetl 
to  it,  vi.  511.  Its  interesting  aswH-iu- 
tit)ns,  541.  jVildisw'i's  abode  and  dmih 
theirs  vii.  U5-.121. 

Holland,  a^u'd,  review  of  his  (»}jiniou  asj*.-- 
eoi-ded  in  the  j(»urnals  cf  tlm  IIoui.k  ..f 
Lords,  vi.  5:;  I- 5 1 2.  His  fandly,  635, 
His  pulilie  lite,  5ii7.  His  philamhrc.j»y. 
541.  FeelingH  with  Mduch  his  mr-mory 
in  ohcrislntd,  541.  His  hospitHlity  at 
Holland  House,  542.  Hin  wiiming 
nninnors  and  upright  uoms,  542.  His 
hist  lines,  542. 

HoUis,  Pcn/Il,  imjH'nchnicnt  of,  i.  85. 
('ouimitliui  to  prison  by  (!)iarh*s  I.,  v. 
562.    His  impeaeluiient,  673. 
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Hollo  way  one  of  tlie  judges  at  the  trial 
or  t^o  bisliops,  ii.  169.    Delivers  bis 
opinion,    176.     Dismissed  from  the 
bench,  204. 
TT  iJ^^^f '  Abraham,  execution  of,  i.  503. 
-a-oit.,         John,  Recorder  of  London ;  his 
^'^^Ji-ssal,  ii.  90.    Consulted  in  the  case 
ot  th.©  bishops,  170.    Appointed  Chief 
J  ustice  of  the  King's  Bench,  415.  His 
condxict  at  the  trial  of  Crone,  iii.  272. 
^roBides  at  the  trial  of  Preston  and 
ABhton,  380.    Consulted  on  the  Bill  for 
^X(»Ixicling  Papists  from  puhlic  trusts  in 
i_roland,  463.    In  the  case  of  miitney, 
tlxo  biigWayman,  594. 
lioTwell,  Mr.,  his  presence  of  mind  in  the 
Blaclc  Hole,  vi.  408.    Cruelty  of  the 
Nabob  to  him,  409. 
ilolyrood  Palace,  sacked  by  rioters,  ii. 
^iO  I. 

Holy  War,  Bunyan's,  vii.  307. 
Ilomo,  John,  patronage  of,  by  Eute,  vii. 
i2i3 1 , 

3  loin  or,  difFerence  between  his  poetry  and 
Milton's,  T.  9.  One  of  the  most  cor- 
r<^eb  "  poets,  397.  Pope's  translation 
of  Ixjs  description  of  a  moonlight  night, 
Ji98.  His  descriptions  of  war,  yii.  76- 
78.  Intense  desire  to  know  something 
of  liim,  620.  Quintilian's  criticisms 
on,  661.  His  inappropriate  epithets, 
V.  106.  His  description  of  Hector  at 
tlio  Grecian  wall,  112. 

IToolcer,  Hichard  ;  his  tenets,  i.  62.  His 
fanlty  style,  vi.  280. 

IIuoIg,  the  metaphysical  tailor,  specimen 
of  liis  heroic  couplets,  vii.  60.  His 
IViondship  with  Dr.  Johnson,  333. 

I  fooper.  Bishop,  i.  40. 

II  opMns,  Ezeldel,  Bishop  of  Londonderry, 
ii.  610.  Withdraws  to  England,  550. 
His  death,  iii.  290. 

Horace,  Bentley's  notes  on,  vi.  322.  His 
comparison  of  poems  to  certain  paint- 
ings, Tii.  667. 

Horatins,  yiii.  463. 

irofiein,  son  of  Ali,  festival  in  memory  of, 
-vi.  397.    Legend  of  his  death,  397. 

Hospitals,  objects  of,  vi.  373. 

lloxxblon,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  iv.  247. 

Hongli,  John,  elected  president  of 
Magdalene  College,  ii.  103.  Sentence 
of  deprivation  against,  104.  His  inter- 
view with  Penn,  110,  111.  Appears 
"before  the  special  Commissioners,  111. 
Plis  protest,  111. 

Ilongliton,  John ;  his  Collection,  iv.  171. 

Xlounslow  Heath,  camp  on,  i.  601,  The 
camp  broken  np,  ii.  208.  Eeview  of  vo- 
lunteer cavalry,  by  Queen  Mary,  iii.  311. 
A.  resort  of  highwaymen,  iv.  412. 

Hou.se  of  Commons  (the),  increase  of  its 
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power,  V.  230,  231,  236.  Change  in 
public  feeling  in  respect  to  its  privileges, 
234.  Its  responsibility,  236.  Com- 
mencement of  the  practice  of  buying 
of  votes  in,  vi.  19.  Corruption  in,  not 
necessary  to  the  Tudors,  19.  Increase 
of  its  influence  after  the  Revolution,  23. 
How  to  be  kept  in  order,  20.  Speech 
on  the  exclusion  of  the  judges  from  the 
House,  viii.  429. 

Howard's  "  Committee,"  ii.  97. 

Howard,  Edward,  his  "  British  Princes," 
iii.  Ill  note. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Escrick,  i,  410  note. 

Howard,  Philip,  Cardinal,  i.  365. 

Howard,  Sir  Kobert,  iii.  110.  His  share 
in  the  debate  on  the  Corporation  BiU, 
208. 

Howe,  John,  an  eminent  dissenting 
preacher ;  leaves  England,  i.  521,  522 
and  note.  Beturns  to  England,  ii.  51. 
Eefuses  to  join  the  Court  party,  61, 
His  efforts  for  a  coalition  with  the 
Church,  147. 

Howe,  John,  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen 
Mary,  ii  417.  His  violence  and  intem- 
perance, iii.  123.  His  attack  on  Lord 
Caermarthen  (Leeds),  124.  On  Lord 
Halifax,  124.  His  parHamentary  at- 
tack upon  Bishop  Bm-net,  639.  Become 
a  Tory,  iv.  67.  His  speech  against  the 
war,  199.  His  statement  of  distress  in 
Grloucestershire,  267.  His  violence  on 
tiie  subject  of  the  Dutch  guards,  460. 
His  invectives  against  Lord  Somers, 
514.  Violent  resolutions  moved  by 
him  in  regard  to  the  Irish  forfeitures, 
526,  527.  His  contest  for  Grloucester- 
shire (1701),  551. 

Huddlestone,*John,  a  monk,  i.  340.  Ab- 
solves Charles  II.,  342. 

Huguenots,  persecution  of,  i.  582.  Their 
exiles,  534.  Their  treatment  by  James 
II.,  581.  Collection  for,  in  England, 
582.  Which  is  frustrated  by  James, 
584.  Huguenots  in  Schomberg's  army 
in  Ireland,  iii.  128.  Conspiracy  among 
them,  138.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
290. 

Hume,  David ;  his  prediction  of  ruin  from 
the  National  Debt,  iii.  617.  Charges 
brought  against  him  as  an  historian,  v. 
152.  His  description  of  the  violence  of 
parties  before  the  Bevolution,  vi.  128. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick.    See  Polwarth,  Lord. 

Humiferes,  Marquess  of,  ii.  231.  His  re- 
pulse by  the  British  troops  at  "Walcoxurt, 
iii.  147.  His  army  threatens  the  in  - 
vasion  of  England,  278. 

Humour,  that  of  Addison  compared  with 
that  of  Swift  and  Voltaire,  vii.  90,  91. 

Hungarians,  their  incursions  into  Lom- 
bardy,  vi.  389. 
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Hungorford,  William  Prince  of  Orjingo  re- 
ceives James  II.'s  commissioners  at,  ii. 
298. 

Hunt.,  Loiffli,  review  of  his  edition  of  the 
Dramatic  Works  of  ■Wycliorloy,^  Con- 
<2;reve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farqulmr,  vi.40C)- 
532.  His  merits  and  faults,  490.  IVm 
qualifications  as  an  editor,  490.  Hih 
appreciation  of  Sliakspoarc,  SponHcr, 
Dryden,  and  Addison,  490, 

Hunt,  a  smuggler ;  hia  oottugc  a  resort  <if 
Jacobites,  IV.  208,  209. 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  a  Jacobito;  Ihh 
house  searched,  iii.  Tj-IO.  ^ 

Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  vi.  479. 

Huntington,  William,  vi.  443. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  vi.  262. 

Huy,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  20.  Ro- 
takon,  105. 

Hyde,  Mr.,  his  conduct  in  tlm  House  nf 
Commons,  v.  563.  At  the  head  of  tho 
Constitutional  Koyalists,  571.  Votod 
for  Strtifford's  attainder,  572.  See  also 
Clarendon,  Lord, 

Hyde,  Ann,  Duchess  of  York,  Talbot's 
slanders  ap:ainHt,  i.  38. 

Hyde,  Lady  iluiiriottii,  ii.  490. 

Hydor  Ali,  his  origin  and  character,  vi. 
59 1 .  His  invasion  of  the  Camatie,  and 
triumphant  success,  691,  593;  vii.  304. 
His  progress  nrrcstcdby  SirKyre  Coote, 
vi.  51)3. 


ICON  BASILIKK,  authorship  of,  iii. 
634. 

Iconoclast,  Milton's  allusion  to,  v.  44. 
Idler,  Dr.  Johnson^s  publication  of  the, 

vii.  339,  840. 
Idolatry,  v.  16,  18. 

Iliad  (the),  Pope's  and  Tickell's  transla- 
tions, vii.  110,  113. 

Illustrations  of  Bunyan  and  Milton  by 
Martin,  v.  445. 

Imagination,  groat  strength  of  Milton'H, 
V.  7.  Great  power  of  Uunyan'H,  450, 
456, 

Imagination  and  judgment,  89,  92.  Power 
of  the  imagination  in  a  barbarous  ag(», 
92. 

Imhoff,  Baron,  his  position  and  circum- 
stances, vi.  551,  552.  Character  and 
attractions  of  his  wife,  and  attachment 
between  her  and  Hastings,  552,  581. 

Impeachment^  question  rogarding,  i,  405. 

Impeachment  of  Lordlvimbolton,  Hamp- 
den, Pym,  and  HoUis,  v.  573.  Of 
Hastings,  vi.  G21. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  vi.  540.  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supremo  Court  at  Calcutt  a,  509. 
His  hostility  to  the  Council,  674.  Ku- 
marks  on  his  trial  of  Nuncomar,  574- 
576.  Dissolution  of  his  friendship  with 
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Hastings,  588.  Hin  interference  in  the 
proeeedinga  against  tlio  .Bcgum.s,  605. 
Hi«  ignorance  of  the  native  dialects, 
005  note.  Con<l<'iii nation  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  arr!iii,v;i'iiitnl,  made  with 
him  by  Hastings,  GOG. 
Impostors,  fertile  in  a  reforming  ago,  v. 
405. 

Inoajiacitation,  Act  of,  iii.  79,  80. 

Inclosuro  Acts,  i.  2'15. 

Indemnify  Bill,  dispute  r(>garding»  iii.  llC. 
Jietardod  by  the  Whigs,  202, 212.  Mo- 
tion for  a  committee  rojcfteil,  212. 

Indemnity,  Bill  of,  to  pmlceft  witne8»08 
againjst  Walpole,  vi.  ,00. 

Indej5endentfl  (the),  i.  92;  ii.  4.19.^ 

India,  debates  tipon  the  tnule  with,  iii. 
377.  Ignorance  n'ganling,  in  Kli'/a- 
l)eth'8  and  the  following  ivinns,  407, 
468.  Trade  with,  409.  T\u\  \mh 
complained  of  by  Knglish  eluthiiTS,  470. 
Itesumod  dcbatcH,  000;  iv.  72.  Difli- 
eulties  of  privat(^  tmders  with,  374. 
Montague's  projected  Genenil  Conipany, 
375,  ,'i76.  Violent  opposition,  370. 
Eager  subscript  i<ai  to  the  Nfw  Com- 
pany's loan,  378.  iCenewtnl  agitation 
of  the  fiubj<'et,  419.  FoinidjUion  of  tho 
English  empire  in,  vi.  72, 74.  High  civi- 
lisation of  its  peophs  381.  ►SjiiM'oh  on 
the  government  of  In<lift,  viii.  Ill, 

India  Bill,  FoxV,  vii.  373. 

Indian  Ocean,  piniey  in,  iv,  509. 

Induction,  metlunl  of*  not  invonted  by 
Bacon,  vi.  228.  Utility  of  it«  analynis 
greatly  overrated  by  Bacon,  228,  Mx- 
ampl«  of  it8  leading  to  abHunlity,  231. 

**  ln(lulg««ne«',"  the,  i.  l  td. 

Indulgence,  Beclamtion  of  {under  CIiuh. 
II.),  i.  170.  Itiiunpapnlarity,  173.  In- 
voked, 174.  Dechinit  ion  tif'  Itjdulgeni'c 
by  James  II.,  ii.  39,  ItK  illegality,  41. 
Was  a  boon  t<>  the  DisKHiterB,  41,  42, 
The  second  Deelnnition  orilertnl  to  U) 
read  in  churc^hes,  140.  ltenionHtra«e« 
of  tho  biaho^w,  150,  151,  The  Deebrnt- 
tiun  read  in  oidy  fourl/»ndon  <*lnirtfh«f> 
153.   General  re44iHtanctt  to,  167. 

Indulgencea,  vi.  4G4. 

Inferno,  Dantt^'u,  charaelcr  of  the,  v.  280 ; 

vii.  (no,  on. 

Infldtdity,  on  the  trenf  ment  of.  v.  385.  It» 
powerleHsness  tn  (ii^tarb  the  peace  of 
tho  world,  vi.  48-1, 

Innocent  XI.,  lV>pe»  his  diMptite  v^ith 
Lewis,  XIV.,  i.  :JGa,  .101.  IIIh  advice 
to  James  II.,  304.  Ilia  JanneuiHt  teti- 
dencies,  508,  His  miKleratiou  towiirdn 
England,  590.  His  dislilvo  of  tho 
JeHuits'  proceedings  in  Kngland,  ii.  82. 
His  coldness  to  I^ortl  Cnsth  maine,  85. 
Abolinhes  the  right  of  asylum  at  Rome, 
218.    His  quarrels  with  I^iuis  XIV., 
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2^S,  219.    IHs  death,  iii.  148.  (Com- 

I'uiv  Korno,  Court  of.) 
itinoi-i.nt  XII.,  roconciles  the  Papacy  to 

I't'wiH  XIV.,  iii.  56.5.    His  irresolute 

t'niiihxrt.,  669,  670. 
Innn,  KngliHh^  i.  300,  301. 
lM»ltusiti(,n,  institutod  on  tho  suppression 

«'l    tho  Albigonsiau  horoay,  vi.  463. 

Arnu'd-with  powers  to  suppress  theXlc- 

tnnuation,  472,  473. 
hit«Ti-t,  ofn^ctof  attemptH  hy  government 

tn  Inuit  tho  ruto  of,  vi.  1500. 
lutMh'raneo,  rolifriouf*,  offoets  of,  y.  356. 
liiwniosK  in  1680,  iii.  CO. 
InvcHtituro,  lay,  contests  regarding,  i.  45. 
lnv(M;utit»u  of  saintH,  vi.  458. 
Il«H\vich,  mutiny  of  Scotch  regiments  at, 
427- 

lri'I»nuJ»  Norman  conquoat  of,  i.  10.  Union 
[*f»  with  KngUuul,  50.  Long  struggle 
in,  6 1  Celtic  population  of,  52.  Treated 
i\H  «\ihj(H-t,  52.  Continue«  Roman 
<*HthuUc.%  53.  Aekuowlcdjrcs  Charles 
II. ;  Cn>uiwoir.s  conqnest  of,  102.  Un- 
ilvr  Charlos  IT.  146,  147.  Lord  Lieu- 
tonaury  of,  243.  itonmu  Catholics  in, 
toU'rwt  ntl  hy  tho  law,  619.  Hostility  of 
raf*«»»  in,  620.  Celtic  population  and 
*m'Ht<HTUoy,  621,  022,  Old  and  new 
Kijf^HMh  colouiata,  022.  Tyrconnel  Lord 
l)**j>uty,  642.  Dismay  of  tho  English 
e«duniHtH,  644.  James  II.'s  scheme  for 
<l«'fn<»hjnp;  it  from  England,  ii,  119.  Its 
HtKto  at  tlio  limo  of  the  Revolution,  490. 
502.  Tho  ICn^lish  colonists  are  nppnv 
hnnnivo  of  massacre,  603.  News  of  tlio 
ViiigliHli  Kovolution  arrives,  613.  Do- 
ri^Htntion  of,  in  1689,  620.  Destruction 
<»f  c'atth>,  522.  iSuhjeotion  of  Protes- 
MUjtH  in  tho  south,  623.  James  II.'s 
rm'ptinn,  r>33.  IN.wcution  of  Protcs- 
tJintH,  f>70.  Tlio  spirit  of  tlic  people 
nmwtnl  Ijy  Jamrs  II.'s  danjjer,  iii.  133. 
rajn].ai«;u  of  1691  ;  tho  Palo,  418.  Re- 
vival prosperity  on  tho  Euglisli  side, 
•IID.  Stwcro  measures  apiinst  the 
l*ftj»lHtH,  420.  Th(^  Jacohih!  jnirt  of  tho 
i^hnu^  ;  anarchy  and  insecurity  of  pnj- 
porty,  422.  Exhuust ion  after  the  war, 
iftri.  Hubjectioa  of  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion, 455.  State  of  (1693),  6i4.  Oom- 
plaintH  in,  against  Jumoss  second  Dc- 
i4!»rati»)n,  iv.  13.  State  of  (1C97),  305. 
Whigs  and  Tories  in,  306.  Restrictions 
i!iijMjs'<'d  by  the  I^ngliah  Parliament  on 
thi»  w^iollon  munufai!tures  of,  370,  Tlio 
uativi*  Iri.sli  not  concdrned  in  tho  ques- 
ti.tn,  372,  373.  Dependence  of  the 
l*hj^U'-h  colony  on  Kngland,  373.  Ques- 
tion aK  to  tho  di.sposal  of  tho  Irish  for- 
iVjtitr*»«,  619.  Keport  of  the  commis- 
tiiontTH  of  the  Commons  on  the  suhject, 
620.    Extravagant  nstiniato  of  the  value 
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of  the  forfeited  property,  521.  Unfaip 
report  of  the  commissioners,  522.  The 
commissioners  take  up  the  case  of  the 
grant  to  Lady  Orknoj^  623.  The  Re- 
sumption Bill,  526.  Rebellion  in,  in 
1640,  V.  570.  Essex's  administration  in, 
vi.  158.  Its  condition  under  Cromwell's 
government,  262,  266.  Its  state  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Scotland,  357.  Its 
Union  with  England  compared  with  the 
Persian  fable  of  King  Zohak,  357.  Rea- 
son of  its  not  joining  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation,  465, 476.  Danger  to  Eng- 
land from  its  discontents,  583.  William 
Pitt  the  first  English  minister  who 
formed  great  designs  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland,  yii.  397.  Speech  on  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  viii. 
86.  And  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  245. 
And  on  the  Church  of  Ireland,  316. 

Irish  Church,  the,  i,  53,  623. 

Irish  emigrants  in  England,  ii.  61. 

Irish  exiles,  iii.  453,  454. 

"Irish  night,"  tho,  ii.  316. 

IrishrebeUion  (tho),  in  tho  reign  of  Charles 
I,  i.  83. 

Irish  troops  in  England,  dislike  of,  ii. 
211,  Disbanded;  di.sarmed,  319.  Irish 
in  the  service  of  Jamos  II.,  their  in- 
efficiency from  want  of  discipline,  iii. 
288.  Resolve  to  defend  Limerick,  32L 
Their  plundering  excursions,  423,  424. 
Dissensions  at  Limerick,  424.  Under 
St.  Ruth,  428.  Volunteer  for  the 
French  service,  108.  Destined  to  take 
part  in  the  French  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 636.  Regarded  by  the  English 
with  scorn  and  hatred,  638.  Their  bra- 
very at  tho  battle  of  Marsiglia,  iv.  38- 

Iron  works,  i.  248 

Islington,  i.  274. 

Isocrates,  his  defence  of  oligarchy  and 
tyranny,  vii.  698,  699. 

Italian  Ian  gun  go,  Dante's  first  work  on 
tho,  vii.  601. 

Italian  masque,  the,  v.  12. 

Italian  writers,  criticisms  on  the  princi- 
pal,  vii.  601.  Dante,  601.  Petrarch,  619. 

Itahans,  their  character  in  the  middle 
ages,  V.  60.  Their  social  condition 
compared  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  78. 

Italy,  revolution  of  the  poetry  of,  v.  97. 
Monti's  imitation  of  the  style  of  Dante, 
96.  State  of  Italy  in  the  dark  ages, 
^0.  Progress  of  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment in,  51  ct  scq.  Its  condition  under 
Caesar  Borgia,  71.  Its  temper  at  the 
Reformation,  vi.  466  ct  seq.  Its  slow 
progress  owing  to  Catholicism,  482.  Its 
subjugation,  486.  Revival  of  the  powei 
of  the  chxu'ch  hi,  487. 
I  Ivry,  viii.  548. 
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a  JACKBOOT,"  a  pc)pular  pun  on 
V    Bute's  namo,  vii.  232,  245, 

Jacobin  Club,  its  oxccssea,  vi.  480, 

Jacobins,  their  origin,  v.  6di.  Tlmr  po- 
licy, rii.  148.  Thoir  excesses,  149,  1.01. 
Materials  of  which  the  party  was  com- 
posed, lo9,  ICO.  Their  cnicltiefl  in 
Paris  and  in  t)io  provinces,  160.  Kc- 
viow  of  their  policy,  200. 

Jacobite,  epitaph  on  a,  viii.  502. 

Jacobites,  English  and  Irish,  ii.  53(J,  537. 
Their  want  of  sympathy,  538.  Their 
plots  on  William  IIJ.'s  departuro  for 
Ireland,  iii.  2G0.  Gatherinj2;s  in  the 
North,  26 2,  Tlioir  .secret  |)rintinjj: 
pressoft,  313.  Tlieir  "l^urm  of  prayer 
and  humiliation,'*  314.  Which  h  uh- 
eribed  to  the  nonjurin/j;  prelates,  315, 
DiscloRo  the  dewgns  of  Marlborough, 
405.  Prepare  for  insurrection  in  th(* 
northern  count iofl,  654.  DivxHiou  in, 
iv.  5.  (See  Compounders.  Non com- 
pound era.)  Their  prcMS(;H  and  writingw, 
30,  33.  Thoir  addrcflflea  to  tlio  sailorw, 
34.  Resume  their  plot«,  206,  Their 
dismay  at  the  Treaty  of  Kyswick,  324. 
Thoir  indignation  against  Lewis  XIV,, 
324  and  note.  Their  uti(^mpt  to  pn)- 
clahn  James  III.  in  London,  540.  ile- 
vival  of  their  spirits  in  1721,  vii,  292. 
Plan  for  a  Jacobitti  inHiuTeclion.  292. 
Jacobites  in  Sootland,  tlu-ir  iiarfy  in  the 
Convention,  iii.  21,  20.  Thoir  phm  of 
secession  to  Stirling  frustnitod,  20,  2«, 
Their  loss  of  weight  in  the  Convention, 
30.  Take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  337.  Meeting  of  conspirators, 
3G3.  Their  adyicc  to  James  IL, 
364. 

Jaeobitism,  Addison'H  opinion  that  trnvM- 

ling  is  tlie  best  euro  for  it,  vii.  70. 
Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  iii.  591, 
James  I.,  hisj^eal  for  the  Knglish  Church, 
i.  52.  His  diminished  impf)rtunee,  not- 
withstanding the  extension  of  his  <lo- 
minions,  64.  His  eharael er  and  admin- 
istration ;  eons(»q\u<n('rH  dC  IiIh  conduct, 
56.  Adopts  IIk^  doclrinc  of  divin<5 
right,  50.  Ilis  kini^emft,  ft?.  lli.H 
death,  06.  IUh  condiuil  in  regard  (u 
monopolies,  iv.  400.  His  viewn  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Catlntlien,  v.  177, 
His  folly  and  weakness,  517,  548.  lie- 
serabled  Claudius  Cawir,  548.  Court 
aid  to  him  by  tho  English  courtiers 
eforo  tho  doatli  of  ElizabeOi,  vi.  107. 
His  twofold  chai'aeter,  107.  His  favour- 
able reception  of  Bacon,  168-171.  His 
anxiety  for  tlio  union  of  l']ngland  and 
Scotland,  170.  His  cmploynirnt  of 
Bacon  in  perverting  the  laws,  171.  His 
fe.vours  and  attachment  to  Buckingham, 
176, 178.   Absoluteness  of  his  govem- 
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UK'Uf,  182.  ll'iH  HummonH  of  a  pari m< 
nu-nt,  3.S7.  111^  politieal  Mundern,  1«7, 
1H8.  His  m('?<S!i^,:<>  to  the  Commons  nn 
the*  laisenndutit  of  Bneon,  18.S.  Hih 
ri  ndiiiess  to  ninkc  c,'onf«'.*<Niun«  to  limin' 
471. 

Jann-H,  Puke  of  Yijrk,  nftrrwawln  Jaiui  m 
II.,  liis  ehnraetrr,  i.  KM.  lleromrs  n 
Roman  Catholii\  301.  H->l?.'n-' the 
of  Lonl  High  Admiral.  17*».  M.r  rp 
Mary  of  Modena,  1.S2.  HrtircM  lo  nnis- 
Hids,  188.  Hi-nt  into  Sei.flitjul,  \*,HK 
Att(«mpt  to  f'xeJudi'  him  Irom  tin- Mue- 
cession  (m-h  Kxclusion  Hill  I.  Hiw 
vermnent  of  .Seotl»nd»  212,  'JMl  lUn 
ailvirefo  Ohnrle"  n.,2l{K  HiMeonduet 
in  (Iharles  1I.*k  illiirNH,  U37,  33H.  Pn>- 
(•ur<«H  a  Kt»inan  <'arhnlif  prir«t,  310. 
His  aceonnt  of  ('hnrlfM'H  d«-«th.  IMi 
noU\  His  Npereh  f«i  tho  Privy  t'oanril, 
315.  PmrhiimiHl  King,  IW. '  HiNmin^ 
iht  ry  at.  ihf  eiiMimen<*r«H'«t  of  \m  roitjij, 
318.  8lu>\vrt  favour  to  .letrrevw, 
?152.  (Julls  a  juirlinnif'j»r.  ll'ih.  Um 
aj>ologi<^K  to  narjjlnn,  :•.>(».  Hr.Tivri 
nion<»y  tVuiu  l*niJh'e,  .'{.*»7.  .S'nd«< 
Um\  Chiiri'IulI  n•»{nai»n?.^»<l«lo^tn^'riJ^^lv. 
3I>0.  Ilia  Hubji  i'ii.in  ii^  J^'wiv  \IV„ 
3U0.  liiiuieeiit  XL's  iHlvje*'  l4>  Jiim,  'M\, 
His  Ihiduutiiij''  luJiey.  lUUh  lUnn 
?nafM  pulilifly.  'M\J,  '  Uvi  vmumtii^u, 
308.    ()iui»»Njons  in  \\u^  rrligiom  f^i^r- 

lmtr<Hl  of  til*'  rnr:!;tt;'  ,  .'LMn.  387,  Ulh 
feeling  tov\;jrdM  fi;.-  t^'i:  rmi, 
hemtfs  QimKiT  and  Komnu  Cnthdi^* 
prisoniTH,  aOfi.  lUn  «p0**eH  t*»  Varlin 
ment,  400.  l*rcparrN  f.ir  i\\v  Mvuvp  of 
*Seothintl  n;'aiitMt  Ar^rylr,  425.  ih*  in. 
tervii'W  with  the  Dutch  a»»hnit?<«dor«. 
42G.  Tnlrfi  itiiMMurrn  Bguinnf  Mctii- 
niotilh,  451.      Adjourns   P,5r!i.un«  r,f, 

455.       HorieWS  V.f  r.-;*;;:;.-!;!-;  :  |fl»l"> 

hind,  iiVA.  Arri'MM  nmy^nv^l  |>f  r?Kn!n, 
403.  Hjj*  int^'rviiiw  with  MonuiMUiij. 
48.^  With  I'M  (Jr^v,  484.  Ui«  par 
tial  c?<mduer,  to  tho  hinlhug  rtOntln, 
M.  Hill  powrr  ttt  i!«  hfi^^'ht.  Ay:i. 
Hi.M  troaty  Willi  Holhjnd,  ItJti,  |Uimr».ti»' 
Hiey,  t)'M.  HiH  ttnny,  625.  Him  dr. 
t«iKn«  in  liivour  of  Poprpy,  62tl  Imjio. 
liey  of  h\n  ym'<u'Aun*H,  fi'ili,  (tim,  V  jo- 
lat^'K  the  %Ht  AK,  f>3l.  lii^mi^iNi 
HaHtrtx,r>:U.  j-  ra!;!:  '..jit.  :  ? 
pi,  /)32.  Kmhiirmsn' d  J.v  i  ;-  v .  i 
in  Kranct*.  UIh  r.pt.Vi'k  i  ,  W.^u.." 

ment,  CM,  I'upliunit  nUipy  o!»i«i»iiiiun 
to,  037,  r>42.  It.  pnmai.dr.thr  f V  /..tr.,?;- . 
644.  Attends  w  aitting  <jf  Dm  {Vrr«, 
ft48.  iVon.i'ue  1  I\tr!t;tn(,  /Jio. 
Hshes  papens  of  ( 'linrh-  .11,  f>/i(J.  Par- 
ties in  his  court,  Hit  modu  ««f 
arguing,  560.  Hi«  blind  rchttw© on Uic 
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CbTircliof  En^rland,  570.  Encouraged  1 
in  his  ciTorK  by  Sunderland,  571.  Oa- 
thftrino  H•jal(^y's  influence  oyer  Mm, 
f>7  6.  31  is  conducit  to  the  Huguenot  re- 
fixgws,  m.  His  dosigns,  584.  Dis- 
nuHHvH  rolVactor}-  judges,  585.  Gives 
preferments  to  llomnn  Catholics,  590. 
HiH  ih^lirns  iigainst  tlio  Churcli,  590. 
.  Appoints  a  now  Court  of  High  Com- 
tniMHion,  fm.  Discontent  oxcited  hy  his 

fiWK'ccdings,  597.    Jjorras  a  camp  on 
I(>uii«luw  Houth,  COL  His  anger  at  the 
Sci>t4»h  disturbances,  Gil.   His  negotia- 
tion with  Scotch  Privy  Councillors,  613. 
IViH  arbitrary  govonimcnt  in  Scotland, 
617,  01 8.  Jliti  conduct  towards  Ireland, 
619.    LoHoH  the  opportunity  of  recon- 
ciling th(^  raccB,  020,   627.  Conse- 
<iuonces  of  liis  policy,  C27.  Employs 
I^aniHtH  in  tho  army,  030.  Displeased 
mill  Clhrendon,  6;M.     His  zeal  for 
itmkinp;  proselytes,  637-    Dismisses  Ro- 
<'h<'ster,  640.     Dismisses  Clarendon, 
64  2.    DofligUfj  to  conciliate  the  Protest- 
ant DIwHenters,  ii.  33,  35.    Grrants  par- 
tial ti^lcration  in  Scotland,  37.  His 
«y«tenx  of  "closeting,"  38,  39.  His 
2)iiclaration  of  Indulgence,  39.  His 
disputes  with  tho  Church,  43.  Courts 
the  Dissenters,  44.    William's  and 
Mftry's  remonstrance  to,  58.  His  exclu- 
ftivo  employment  of  Papists,  63,  His 
enmity  to  13urnet,  65,  66.  Complains 
of  Dykvolt's  intrigues,  78.  His  disputes 
with  William,  70.   Demands  the  return 
of  Kagliah  troops,  80.   Assigns  pubHc 
honourH  to  tlie  Papal  Nuncio,  87,  88. 
J)iHH(jIv<>fl  Parliament,  89.  Procures  the 
illojval  execution  of  deserters,  91.  His 
attack  on  tho  rights  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lejye.  Oxford,  101-104.    On  the  Char- 
tovln)UHe,  104.    His  royal  progress,  105. 
IUh  appiivently  good  reception,  106.  At 
OxfoL'il,  107.   Incurs  the  resentment  of 
tho  ttUtrgy,  116.    Suggestions  to  him 
ri'irurdmg'  the  succession,  118.  His 
.vi-h<«riu'.  Ibr  detaching  Ireland  from  the 
**tnpire,  119.    His  hope  of  an  heir,  120. 
lliH  fear  of  a  Protestant  regency,  122. 
Dtlcrminos  to  pack  a  Parliament,  124. 
l;i«nn;<KnBmtU(y  Lords  Lieutenant,  126- 
1  ;U.    His  q^iiCHtions  to  magistrates  and 
tlie.  answern  to  them,  1 32.   His  attempt 
on  the  corporations,  139-142.  Coerces 
pwhVii',  functinnarieH,  142,    His  design 
m  regard  to  licences,  143.    His  second 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  145.  His 
intm-iew  -with  the  bishops,  151,  152. 
Ht'Hitalea,  154.    Ileiocts  Sunderland's 
ixiodorato  advice,  167-    Receives  news 
of  tlio  nxiquittal  of  the  bishops,  179. 
m&  injuatieo  to  his  daughter  Mary,  198. 
His  intended  persecution  of  the  Chiu-ch, 
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203.   His  unpopularity  with  the  clergy, 
206.    With  the  gentry,  207.    With  the 
army,  208.   Brings  over  Irish  troops, 
209.    Receives  warnings  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  designs,  227.     His  false 
security,  228.    Rejects  the  assistance 
of  France,  229.   Becomes  aware  of  his 
danger,  237.   His  fleet  and  army,  239. 
Attempts  to  concihate  his  subjects,  239. 
His  interview  with  the  bishops,  240. 
His  concessions  ill  received,  241,  242. 
His  supposed  faithless  conduct  in  regard 
to  Magdalene  College,  243.  Summons 
Privy  Councillors  and  others,  244.  Lays 
before  them  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his 
son,  244.   Receives  copies  of  William's 
Declaration;  questions  the  Lords  in  re- 
gard to  it,  248,  249.  His  interview  with 
the  bishops,  260.  His  conversation  wJth 
four  bishops,  261.    Receives  news  of 
Combury's  desertion,  268.     Holds  a 
meeting  of  officers,  270.    G-oes  to  Salis- 
bury, 272.    Distrusts  his  army,  273. 
Retreats,  280.   His  arrival  in  London  ; 
holds  a  Council  of  Lords,  284.  Appoints 
Commissioners  to  negotiate ;  makes  fur- 
ther concessions,  287.  Meditates  flight, 
288.    His  commissioners  at  Hunger- 
ford,  298,    Sends  away  the  Queen  and 
Prince,  305.    Prepares  for  his  own 
flight,  306.    His  flight,  307.   His  me- 
moh'S,  313.  Detained  by  fishermen,  3^1 
and  note.   His  demeanour,  321.  Re- 
leased by  order  of  the  Lords,  324.  Re- 
moved to  Rochester ;  sends  a  letter  to 
William,  324.  Returns  to  London,  326. 
Departs  for  Rochester,  332.   His  flight, 
339.    Lands  at  Ambleteuse,  346.  Ar- 
rives at  St.  G-ermains,  347.    His  mani- 
festo, 356.  His  letter  to  the  Convention, 
379.     Effect  of  his  measures  in  Ire- 
land, 503.    AppVici-  to  Lems  XIV.  for 
troops  for  Irek::d,  526.   AtBrest,  530. 
Lands  at-  Kinsale,  531.   Enters  Cork, 
531.    His  journey  to  Dublin,  533.  His 
reception,  634.    His  proclamation,  535. 
Disputes  amongst  his  followers,  535, 
540.   Determines  to  go  to  Ulster,  541. 
His  journey,  and  vacillating  conduct, 
543.   Arrives  before  Londonderry,  544. 
Pired  upon  from  the  walls,  547.  Summons 
the  town,  551.  Returns  to  Dublin,  552. 
His  speech  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  559 . 
Resists  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settle.- 
mcnt,  563,   Issues  base  coin,  565,  566, 
Consents  to  the  great  Act  of  Attainder, 
569.    Prorogues  Parliament,  669.  Ef- 
fect produced  in  England  by  his  conduct, 
572.   RecallsRosen  from  Londonderry, 
579.  Receives  news  of  reverses  at  Lon- 
donderry and  Newton  Butler,  589.  His 
letter  to  the  Scotch  Convention,  iii.  24. 
His  deposition  declared  at  Edinburgh, 
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31.  His  dospondcncy,  130.  Rrjoctfl 
Araux's  advice,  131.  Dismiase's  Mol- 
fort,  134,  Offers  battlo  to  Sehomborp:, 
138.  DctticbcsvSiirsflold  into  ConnauRht, 
141.  His  Tieplig«'n('i»  in  winter  qunrtors 
at  Dublin,  256.  1  lis  syst om  of  robbrry 
and  bnso  money,  2.)7.  Sets  out  for  hin 
^amp,  284.  Itetroats  brforo  Willinni, 
1286.  Makes  a  stimd  on  tho  Boyne,  287. 
His  army,  288.  IliH  flip;ht,  208.  His 
opoocli  to  the  I^onl  Mayor  and  ritizcns 
of  Dublin,  301.  L(WH  Iroland,  302. 
Arrives  in  Praiieo,  307.  IHs  r<MM'i>(inn 
by  Lewis  XIV.,  307.  Hi«  nionioirH  ex- 
plain Marlboraupjh's  treason,  495  ami 
note.  Believes  biinself  tn  be  popular  in 
the  Enf2;lish  fleet,  Tj.'IO.  Ilelies  m  Kus- 
Hell,  037.  His  vain  ox[»<'i"tfiti«m.s  (»f 
support  in  England,  638.  His  Utieen 
gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  />3y.  UMh 
a  cliaptcr  of  tho  Garter  at  St..  Oennaiim ; 
goestoLalXogtio,  SIO.  His  Deel  unit  inn, 
541.  Proscriptions  contained  ther<'in» 
^141.  Effect  produced  by  bis  l)«vlara- 
tion,  642,  ^543.  The  Jaeobites  are 
ashnmed  of  it,  5  iA,  Its  effeet  on  Ail- 
iiiiral  RusaoTl,  ii  1 1.  Ills  int(!rview  with 
{rraudval,  IU»tarns  to  St,  <ler- 

njains,  iv.  1.  His  condnet  to  tin*  Pr*-  | 
t'».«jtantrefa^<'e8, 3-6.  Ilispapi-rheadrd  | 
**  For  mv  S(»n,'*  7  and  note.  .Vdvici'  nf 
Lewis  XIV.  to,  7.  Tak.-H  Mid.ll.-lnn 
into  liis  eonfbiene<»,  8.  Hi^'new  Dci-la- 
ration,  10.  His  insincerity,  11.  Thi* 
Declaration  eireulaled;  its  efVeet,  12.  i 
i'rohibits  inonrniDg  for  his  dau^htrr 
Mary,  122.  Changn  in  his  viowH  on 
Mary's  doatb,  144,  145.  Mutlfi  privy 
■to  tho  projftct  for  thft  assasHitrntitm  <»f 
William,  147.  Kejecta  tho  propownl  1i» 
ircsign  the  crown  to  his  son,  208.  Chiinis 
to  snnd  a  minister  to  tho  Conpn'SK  <»f 
Ryswiek ;  his  circular  to  the  Caf  bulie 
Princes,  322.  His  refusal  to  leave  St. 
Germains,  397.  Attacked  by  paralysis, 
639.  His  last  illness,  530.  His  deaths 
^)44 ;  v.  247.  ('auses  of  his  expiilsifin, 
27.  Administration  of  the  law  in  his 
time,  223.  Vnrrlst/s  portrait  of  bin), 
446.  Acknowledgment  by  Lewis  XIV. 
of  his  son  as  hissuecrsaor,  057.  Kavfvur 
towards  him  of  the  Hif^h  twhureh  party, 
vi.  112.  His  niiHjj;ovcnnnent,  113, 
His  claims  as  n  flupport<T  of  toleration, 
113,  117.  His  eooduet  towards  L>rd 
.Uoehestcr,  116.  His  union  with  liewis 
XIV.,  110.  His  eondilential  advisers, 
110.  His  kindness  and  munifleoneo  to 
Wycherley,  609. 
James,  Prince  of  Wales,  liis  birth,  ii.  ICO. 
Suspected  to  bo  HuppoKititi«Jus,  lUO,  102, 
Sent  to  Portsmoutli,  273.  Hniu/jiht  to 
London,  303.    Sent  to  Pranee,  30*3, 
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IVorlaiiued  ICinu:  of  England  by  Lewis 
XIV.,  iv.  r>  l4.   Attempted  proclamation 
of.  in  London,  f)[{\, 
.Tane,  a  Tory  <li\'inr,  tjikes  part  in  tbo 
Cf>nfercnec  with  lloninn  Catholic  divin^M, 

i.  C2S.  A  mombrr  of  the  Eeclesiastie.-il 
CVunmissidn,  iii.  172,  173.  Cliosi'U 
Prolni'iitor  of  the  I/iwer  H«aiso  of  dm- 
voeation;  bis  oration,  187, 

JaiisenistH,  i.  .''>08. 

Jaixline,  i\ir,  his  work  on  the  use  of  ior- 
tnn^  in  Knjjhiiid,  vi.  17'')  note 

JclVreyH,  Sir  (b»ot^(»,  afterwards  Lord,  bis 
ehar;!!'  to  the  Hristol  nia^^istrates,  i,  2f>  i 
lukte.  His  eharaeter,  360.  His  early 
career,  3AL  Kavtmred  by  James  IL, 
352.  Maih«  (Miief  Ju«fiee;  raiscil  t»> 
the  peeraj^e ;  Iuh  ibspute  with  l^-'hl 
Ke«'per  (Juildford,  3/>4.  ]Iis  eon<lu*'t 
on  Hnxter's  trial,  383,  38 1.  His  \Vi"»f- 
ern  eiretnt,  4i>fl.  His  conduct  at  tin* 
trial  (»f  l.ady  Linle,  408.  At  Dnr- 
rhehter;  at  Kxeter;  in  Somer'^etsljirr, 
601.  Nuujher  of  his  victims,  602,  Hif< 
t'ondurt  to  the  Hewlinp;s,  601,  To 
'!*nlehin,  »'>05.  His  extnrfmns,  607. 
I'habirinv;  hatred  of,  in  the  Wd,  ^L*). 
M««le  Lord  ('liancfUor,  610.  In  th<' 
Housi»  of  peers,  6t8.  At  tho  trial  of 
1/oril  Inli»njer<'.  662.  His  dupli» 
»ity  loth"  jcuiii's  in  the  (^ibinet,  67L 
Madn  Pn'hidrnt  nf  th(»  uew  (aMirt  *>i 
Hi^h  roiumiM-Hinti,  .'!M.  Hi«  behaviotir 
to  the  I'VIImws      M!<L:(lalene  (\dle}»»", 

ii.  L>3.  ni>4 /i  ;!!  ^laekpns,  12L  Mad«» 
3<onl  Lieuten.'ni!  of  twn  eountif**,  l.'lU. 
Advi^eH  ihe  pr»»M'eution  of  the  btNhnp^, 
L'»0.  Ahirmml  ut  tlu»  popular  f«»olin^? 
in  favour  of  the  bi?«h*»iiH,  107.  ♦Ia^ne4 
attempts  to  make  him  Chaneellor  of 
the  Lnivrriity  «»f  (Oxford,  207.  <)n<»  uf 
the  ('eun«'il  of  Kiv««,  272.  Snnnnon<d 
to  WhitehuU,  2H9.  Arrested  by  tho 
rif»ters,  JUL  In  tho  Tower;  feelint?** 
of  the  j)e<»ple  towards  him,  iii.  118  12'^ 
His  int'  rvi<'tv  with  John  Tatehin, 
With  Dean  Hhtirp,  nnd  Dr.  Sent t,  l2o. 
121.  His  death,  12 L  His  senjejirii 
tipoii  Sir  U.  Annnlnm^',  214.  Hisjttdjj:- 
ment  in  f.ivonr  of  the  Ka^t  India  ti*»»i- 
l>anv*«  mt>m*jM>]v,  473.  His  cnieltv, 
vi.il  4. 

JrftVe\M,  bonl,  son  of  the  above,  iv.  2DL 
♦Mcmmy  *rwi{<d}iT,"  a  nicknatno  of  thi» 

Karl  of.^^.imlwieh.  vii.  216. 
Jeukyn,  William,  i.  mi 
Ji'Uner,  Sir  'I'lioinns,  Uoyal  Commlssionpp 

at  Oxford,  ii.  Ill,  11 2. 
Jeniiin}.rs,  ."^tr  Kdmniul,  i.  530. 
Jennili^'W,  |'Vanee«,  Jj.  76, 
JenniJJJL?^    .Sirah.     StMi  Harlliorowgh, 

l>Ui-lU'.Hii  of, 

Jejjyn!-,  Suaiue,  his  notion  of  happiaess 
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Onpjm  of  Evil,  vii.  339. 
J^Tinyn,  Henry.    Seo  Dover,  Lord 
Jonnyn  Street,  i.  279 
.I^'nniijibim  Mr.,  his  Verses,  vii  17 

iV^46if  '  ^^PPointed  Secretary  ofState, 

Ji^mn  oker  of  (Jesuits),  statements  of 
ates  regarding,  i.  183.    Energy  of 
1  ir.!  discipline  and 

HC'lf-dcvotionof  Its  members,  565.  Ac- 

all  cases, 

r>i>r)  666,  Their  ultramontanism,  567. 
C-ontest  with  Janscnists,  568.  The 
Onior  becomes  an  instrument  of  Lewis 
?stranp;ed  from  the  Pope, 
rSo  J;?tablishment  of,  in  the  Savoy, 
OOS.  rhftir  dominion  over  James  II., 
V;  ^T:  ,  I^ome,  their  reception  of  the 
i^nffhsh  embassy,  85.  Their  schemes 
\vitU  regard  to  the  succession,  117. 
K18©  of  Jesuitism,  vi.  468.  Destruc- 
tion of  Port  Royal,  484.  Its  fall  and 
<*on8«iuences,  486.  Its  doctrines,  488. 
ItH  t  heory  and  practice  towards  heretics, 
no.  Institution  of  the  Order  of  Jesus, 
468.  Character  of  the  Jesuits,  469. 
Their  policy  and  proceedings,  470;  471. 
Their  doctrines,  470.  Their  conduct 
ill  the  confessional,  470.  Their  mis- 
monary  activity,  470,  476. 
J^nvcl,  Bishop,  i.  40. 

.Fpwn  tolorated  by  Cromwell,  i.  109,  Pro- 
jfH't  of  a  special  tax  upon  (1689),  iii. 
lO.'i.  The  sacred  hooks  of  the  Jews 
unknown  to  the  Romans,  v.  149.  Re- 
vit^w  of  the  Civil  Disabilities  of, 
458-109.  Argument  that  the  Con- 
Ht  itution  would  bo  destroyed  by  admit- 
ting thm  to  power,  469,  461.  The 
nrfiiimont  that  they  are  aliens,  462.  In- 
coiisiHtcucy  of  the  law  in  respect  to 
thfm,  462,  463.  Their  exclusive  spirit 
It.  naturul  consequence  of  their  treat- 
Juont,  404.  Argument  against  them, 
that  they  look  forward  to  their  restora- 
tion to  their  own  country,  465,  468. 
8p(»e<*h  on  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Jo  WW,  viii.  100. 

Job,  tlm  book  of,  v.  11. 

John,  Kinp:,  ]n*fl  loss  of  Normandy,  i.  12. 

JohuHon,  Michael,  the  bookseller,  i.  268  j 
vii.  525. 

JohuKon,  Samuel,  i.  601.  His  "Julian 
Ihr  ApoBtuto,"  602.  Imprisoned,  602. 
\Uh  a<ldn\os  to  the  soldiers ;  prosecuted, 
603.  His  punishment,  604.  His  de- 
gradation d<iclared  illegal,  iii.  106. 
Oompensatod  for  his  sufferings  by  Wil- 
liam III,  106. 

Jiamson,  Doctor  Samuel;  his  opinion  of 
non-jurors,  iii.  160,  170  note.  His 
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hheral  feelings  towards  the  Irish,  456 
note.    Review  of  Croker's  edition  of 
Boswell's  Life  of,  v.  498-538.  His 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  vii.  352.   His  ob- 
jection to  Juvenal's  Satires,  v.  505.  Ilis 
peculiarities,  518,  626.    Condition  of 
literary  men  at  the  time  of  his  settling 
in  London,  519-522.    His  difficulties, 
523.    His  elevation,  523.  Peculiarity 
of  his  intellect,  526.  His  credulity,  526. 
His  religious  sentiments,  527.  His 
opinion  on  forms  of  government,  528, 
529.    His  judgments  on  books,  530. 
Narrowness  of  his  views  of  society,  532. 
His  visit  to  the  Hehrides,  534.  His 
style,  536;  ii.  315.    His  club-room, 
537.    Singularity  of  his  destiny,  538. 
Desultoriness  of  his  studies,  v.  447. 
His  admiration  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, 447.   His  bigotry,  vi.  132.  His 
definitions  of  Excise  and  Pensioner, 
132.     Comparison   of  his  pohtical 
writings  with  those  of  Swift,  316.  Lan- 
guage he  held  of  Lord  Clive,  443.  His 
praise  of  Congreve's  "Mourning  Bride," 
519,  529.  His  interview  with  Hastings, 
551.    His  friendship  with  Dr.  Burney, 
vii.  5.   His  ignorance  of  music,  6.  His 
want  of  appreciation  of  Gray,  10.  His 
position  with  the  Thrales,  17.  His  fond- 
ness for  Miss  Bumey,  and  approbation 
of  her  book,  1 7.   His  injustice  to  Field- 
ing, 17.   His  irritahihty,  17.   His  be- 
nevolence, 17.   His  contemptuous  deri- 
sion of  the  civilisation  of  the  Athenians, 
59.    His  remark  on  history  and  histo- 
rians, V.  128.    Oliver  G-oldsmith  intro- 
duced to,  vii.  315.    Story  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  315, 
316.    Johnson's  birth  and  early  life, 
324.    His  father,  325.    Goes  to  Oxford, 
326.   His  attainments  at  this  time,  3 2 6. 
His  struggles  with  poverty,  326,  330. 
Becomes  an  incurable  hypochondriac, 
326.    His  literary  drudgery,  327.  His 
marriage,  328.   His  school  near  Lich- 
field, 328.    Sets  out  for  London,  329. 
Effect  of  his  privations  in  his  temper 
and  deportment,  330.   Engaged  on  the 
*'  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  331.  His 
political  opinions,  331.   His  Jacobite 
views,  331.   His  poem  of  London,  332. 
His  associates,  333.  His  life  of  Richard 
Savage,  334.  His  Dictionary,  334.  His 
treatment  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  335. 
His  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  com- 
pared with  the  satire  of  Juvenal,  335- 
Relation  between  him  and  his  pupil 
David  Garrick,  335.  Irene  brought  out, 
336.    Publication  and  reception  of  the 
Rambler,  337.^  Death  of  Mrs.  John- 
son, 338.  Publication  of  the  Bictionarj^ 
338.    His  review  of  Soame  Jenyns's 
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Inquiry  into  tbo  Katnre  and  Origin  of 
Eyil,  34:0.  His  Idler,  340.  Death  of 
his  mother,  340.  Circumstances  under 
which  Russclas  was  published,  341. 
His  hatred  of  the  Whigs,  342.  Accepts 
a  pension  of  throe  hundred  a  year,  3*12. 
His  belief  in  ghosts,  343.  Publication 
of  his  edition  of  Shakspcarf/s  -works, 

343.  Honours  confiTn-d  upon  him, 

344.  His  colloquial  talents,  344.  His 
predominance  in  Tho  Club,  3-16.  II  is 
biographer,  James  Boswcll,  34(5,  Tho 
inmates  of  his  house  near  Moot  Street, 
348.  His  visit  to  the  llebricU's,  340. 
His  prejudice  against  tho  fieoti*h,  3 1 'J. 
His  cxposnre  of  Mnephcrsou's  forgery  of 
Pingal,  350.  Hirt  Ta.xation  no  Tyranny, 
351.  His  declining  years,  3oi.  Hi.s 
death,  20,  366. 

Johnsonese,  r.  536  ;  vii.  47. 

Johnstone,  agent  of  com7nunicution^  be- 
tween ISngland  and  tho  Hagu(%  ii.  79. 
His  account  of  tho  public  fooling  on 
the  birth  of  the  Pretender,  IGC  note. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  ^Scot,- 
land,  iii.  654.  His  jt^alouay  of  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  iv.  149.  His  dismiw- 
sal,  489. 

Jones,  Inigo,  vii.  50. 

Jones,  Chief  Justice,  dismissed  by  Janu'H, 
II.,  i.  585. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  his  disticlis  us  to 
tlio  division  of  time  of  a  lawyer,  v. 
508,  His  part  in  tho  Literary  Club,  vii. 
345. 

Jonson,  Bon,  v.  68.  His  "  HermogeneH," 
412,  His  description  of  Lord  Bacoirs 
(eloquence,  v.  151.  His  verses  ou 
etdcbration  of  Bacon's  sixtieth  year,  vt. 
185.  His  tributo  to  Bacon,  202.  His 
description  of  humours  in  character,  vii. 
43.  Specimen  of  his  heroic  eonjilctH, 
43. 

Joseph  11.,  his  reforms,  vi.  333. 
"  Journey  through  Scotland,  "  iii.  45 
note. 

Judges,  the,  condition  of  their  tenure  of 
(jffice,  V.  200.  Pormerly  accustomed  to 
receive  gifts  from  suitors,  vi,  192.'10(>. 
How  their  corruption  is  generally  de- 
tected,  209.  Integrity  required  from 
them,  577.  Speech  on  the  exclusion  of 
the  Judges  from  the  House  of  Comuu>nH, 
viii.  429. 

Judgment  and  imagination,  v.  90. 

Judgment,  private,  Milton's  defence  of  the. 
right  of,  V.  42. 

Judicial  bench,  its  character  in  the  tinje  of 
James  II.,  v.  222. 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  compared  to  JaniCH 
II.,  i.  602.  His  partiality  for  tho  Greek 
language,  v.  148. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  arguments  in  favour  of 
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tlicir  lijiving  been  written  by  Sir  I'hihp 

Prancia,  vi.  507.  Their  elfects,  vii.  27S. 
Jnrisprudonee,  Mr.  iMMilliam's  reduction 

of,  to  u  science,  v.  013,  OM. 
Juryman,  the  stipend  of  an  Athenian,  vii. 

584. 

Just,  Saint,  expatiati'S  on  tlii-.'niil!  Vi-r- 
gniaud  and  Petion,  vii.  !")(>.  i'^  .-MTiM-.s 
a  member  of  the  CoinmiltiM' of  l^uMid 
Saftity,  150.  His  dmmi,  \CA.  His  e\. 
o.cution,  1(54. 

Juvenal's  vSatires,  Juhnson*s  objr('tl(vu  to 
them,  vi.  401.  Tlu'ir  ini]i\irity,  v.  nO'). 
Juvenal  emnpared  uitli  I)i'y«l«  n,  Mi), 
nissalinM'om]»arr(l  with  that  ofSaiiau'I 
Johnson,  vii.  335. 


KAXINITZ,  (Vmnt,  Austrian  n<\ir,'t);;ii»r 
at  Kyswi<'k,  iv.  101. 
Kean,  Ednmnd,  u  deMnnuhint  \A'  l,.r,l 

.Halifax,  iv.  3  27. 
Keating,  John,  Irish  (  Jhief  .InMii-i'  of  tlic 
(Jonininn  Pleas,  rt'sists  Tyreotuiers 
measures,  i.  (uiil.  IUh  ]in\v<T  nn  tlKi 
B(*ncb  neutralised  by  INimnti  Oatbtilie. 
colleagues,  ii.  500.  His  rxerlitins  to 
preserve  order,  /)2(>,  I>is.'liar|':<'d  t'D.>tu 
the  Privy  (Nmn<'il  by  Janien  II..  />3r>. 
Ken,  liishnp;  his  uddresH  to  ('hnrloHlf. 
on  his  deatli-bed,  i.  33i).  Vi;<i(s  >bin- 
niouth,  481.  Relieves  rebel  j^risorwrs, 
405.  Vainly  inieivrth'S  Ibr  the  rebi'U 
with  James  II.,  5H».  At  t  lie  Hnpie,  ii. 
10.  Oni'  of  the  seven  bislui]»S,  I'^i^, 
fSi'(»  Bishops, thv  Ri*ven.)  A  ni>njtmtr, 
iii.  l.'JO.    His  retirement  at  l/>ngb'!il, 

Kendall,  Captain  Janien,  i.  512, 
K^nmare,  juundatioii  of*,  ii.  5f)o.  Ho.sti- 
liti(»s  \vit,li  thi*  Iri.sli,  5on,  50T.  Cnpi- 
t.ulates  ;  the  Hrttlers  OHeupe  tti  llrlhtol, 
.02n. 

Kfnm(/r(»,  I^ord,  iii.  8-1, 
Kcnriel,  William,  vii.  10. 
Ki-nsington^Willimn  III.'h re.^i<leitcc at,  ii. 
^443. 

Keppel,  Arnold  Van.    See  Albeinurlr, 
K('j)p<H'h,  Macdonnld  of.    Hvv  ,Mae<|onahl. 
Kerry,  deseription  (»f,  ii.  504. 
Keteh,  John,  e.xeeutinnep  of  Monmouth,  i. 
487  note. 

Kcttlow'cll,  John,  u  nonjuror,  iii.  Ifl7.  A 
noni-onjjionn<l<-r,  iv.  5. 

Kt-yt's,  Thoains ;  his  Hhuro  in  ih<^  ftHMas- 
sinatictu  pU»t,  iv.  211,  219.  Arrested, 
223.    His  i  x«-cnti<.u,  227. 

Kiild,  "William,  .'rnployt  d  by  Tx>rd  Bella- 
mont  to  snpjtresH  Uje  pirntefi  of  tho  In- 
dian Sca.s,  iv.  509.  Commands  a  priva- 
teer under  a  Boyal  eommiflmon,  511. 
Turns  pi  rat  e ;  his  cruelty,  f>n.  Amnted 
at  Nt'w  York,  512. 
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^  mil'  I^icW,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
WeUs,  lu.  401. 

^^2?^PPjiig  at  Bristol,  i.  264. 
iiiftn,  William,  a  leading  Baptist ;  James 
Trni.  ^  ^^^^^Pt  to  cajole  him,  ii.  53,  55. 
iHliogrew,  placed  over  the  navj,  iii.  651. 

Jiis  mismanagement  in  the  matter  of 

t  ie  Smyrna  fleet,  iv.  28. 

c«  oo'''H^»  P^ss  of,  iii.  82.    Battle  of, 

93I94  ^^^^^s  on, 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  hisimpeachment,  t.573. 
iimg  (the),  in  the  Athenian  democracy,  21 
note.  *^ 

King,  Angustin,  his  last  confession,  i.  298 
note. 

King,  Doctor  William  ;  his  loyalty  ;  per- 
soGuted  by  James  II.,  ii.  571.  Arrested 
?-?t51^^^"^'  ^i^-  284.  His  sermon  before 
VYiUiana  III.,  303. 

King,  Edward ;  his  share  in  the  assas- 
smation  plot,  iv,  212,  219.  His  execu- 
tion, 227. 

King,  Gregory,  on  the  population  of  Eng- 
land, i.  222.  His  calculations  of  agri- 
cultiiral  produce,  245.  His  estimate  of 
clerical  incomes,  254.  His  estimate  of 
population  and  food,  328  note.  Of 
paupers,  328,  329  note. 

King's  Evil,  touching  for,  iii.  178,  179. 

''King's  Priends,"the  faction  of  the,  vii. 
^  257,  262,  265. 

Kinsale,  James  II.  lands  at,  ii.  531.  Taken 
by  Marlborough,  iii.  331. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy,  in  Somersetshire,  i. 
492.  His  "Lambs,"  492.  His  exe- 
cutions, 493.  Extortions,  unfounded 
Rtory  of,  494.  Recalled,  495.  His 
Protestantism,  532.  Assures  William 
III.  of  his  support,  ii.  191,  Attends 
James  II.,  270".  Pefuses  to  obey  or- 
ders, 279.  Sent  to  relieve  London- 
derry, 574.  Arrives  in  Lough- Poyle, 
576.  His  delay,  580.  Heceives  or- 
ders to  attack  the  boom,  581  and  note. 
Enters  Xiondonderry,  683. 

Kirke,  his  fatal  duel  mth  Conway  Sey- 
mour, iv.  505.  His  trial;  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  506. 

Kit-Cat  Club,  Addison's  introduction  to 
tho,  vii,  73. 

Klftber,  G-eneral,  refuses  to  obey  the  cruel 
docree  of  the  Convention,  vii.  172. 

KncUor,  Sir  Godfrey,  i.  322 ;  vi.  12.  Ad- 
dison's lines  to  him,  vii.  90. 

Knight,  Sir  John,  his  speech  against  the 
Bill  for  the  Naturahsation  of  Poreign 
Protestants,  iv.  83.  Loses -his  election 
for  Bristol,  182. 

Knightloy,  Christopher,  his  share  in  the 
iissas.s)nation  plot,  iv.  212.  Arrested, 
223. 

Knights,  *'  comedy  of  the,  vi.  260 
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Knights'  service,  tenure  by,  abolished,  i. 
121. 

Kniperdoling  and  Eobespierre,  analogy 
between  their  followers,  v.  594. 

Knowledge,  advancement  of  society  in,  v. 
677. 

Knox,  Alexander,  ii.  148  note. 


LABOUE,  division  of,  vi.  332.  Effect  of 
attempts  by  government  to  limit 
the  hours  of,  498. 
Lahourdonnais,  his  talents,  vi.  386.  His 
treatment  by  the  French  government, 
450.  _ 

Labouring  classes  (the),  their  condition  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  v.  362. 
In  the  United  States,  364. 

Lacedaemon,  causes  of  the  silent  but  ra- 
pid downfall  of,  yii,  671  note.  The  deve- 
lopment of  merit  prevented  by  the  laws 
of,  689,  690.  Her  foreign  policy  and, 
domestic  institutions,  690,  691.  Her' 
government  compared  with  that  of 
Athens,  692,  693.  Her  helots,  695, 
696. 

La  Fontaine,  allusion  to,  v.  515. 

Lagos  Bay,  disaster  in,  iv.  28.  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into^  69. 

Laguerre,  Lewis,  a  Prench  painter,  i.  323* 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  iii.  547. 

Lainez,  a  Jesuit,  i.  567- 

Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  ii.  150.  (See 
Bishops,  the  Seven.)  A  nonjuror,  iii 
159.   His  death,  184. 

Lalla  Bookh,  vi.  238. 

Lally,  Governor,  his  treatment  by  the 
Prench  government,  vi.  450. 

Lamb,  Charles,  his  defence  of  the  Drama- 
tists of  the  Restoration,  vi.  495,  497. 
His  lend  natm'e,  496. 

Lambert,  John,  his  ambitious  views,  i. 
113.  Abandoned  by  his  troops,  115. 
Pailure  of  his  enterprise,  118. 

Lambeth  Articles  (the),  i.  62. 

La  Melloni6re,  Colonel,  iii.  128. 

Lamplugh,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  flies  to 
James  II.  on  the  approach  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  257-  Made  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  268. 

Lampoons,  Pope's,  vii.  133. 

Lancashire,  Presbyterianism  in,  i.  124. 
Increase  of  population  i.n,  225.  Prose- 
cution of  Jacobites  in,  iv.  107-111. 

Lancaster,  Dr.,  his  patronage  of  Addison, 
vii.  55. 

Land  Bank,  project  of,  iv.  238.  Its 
failure,  245,  246. 

Land  Tax,  origin  of,  iii.  607. 

Landen,  battle  of,  iv.  20-24.'  Appearance 
of  the  field,  25. 

Langdale,  Lord,  Governor  of  Hull ;  ar- 
rested, ii.  292. 
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litmgloy,  Sir  Bogor,  foromaii  of  tlio  jury 

in  tlit.^  trial  of  tlie  l)i.slio])S,  ii.  171. 
Lan<;toii,  Ik'unt't,  Ins  uchuimtion  of  JVIiss 

Burney,  vii.  17.    A  iiu'inbiT  oC  tho 

Liteniry  Ohib,  340. 
Languodoe,  description  of  it  in  tho  12th 

century,  vi.  4(>(l,  -101.    Dtrstniction  of 

its  xircspority  ami  liUTUtiUT  by  the  NN)V- 

iiiaiia,  4f)2. 
Lanier,  Sir  John,  at  tho  Imltlc  of  tli(\ 

Boyne,  iii.  2S<).  Pulls  at  Steinkirk,  682. 
Lansdownc,    (JJiarli'S  ClranvjlUs  Iword, 

eonimandH  l.he  force  on  tho  hIioivh  of 

Torbay,  after  the  battlo  of  JU'achy 

iroad,  iii.  JUl. 
Lansdownc,  Tiord,  lu«  fricndHhip  fur  Han- 

tingH,  vi.  017. 
Latimer,  llu;^h,  his  popularity  inI/)n«lon» 

vi.  105,  19«. 
Ditin  langnajj;e,  partial  provaleiieo  of,  in 

Britain,!.  3.  I.an>^uageadcpivc^from,r)a, 
Latin  poems,  BoiU-nu'H  prainc  of,  ii.  !i27. 

Kxc(^llcnee  of  ^lillon'M,  v.  8. 
Latin  Kchobir.sliip,  in  England  (time  of 

Oharlesll.),  i.  309. 
Latin  works  of  Petrarch  (the),  vii.  630, 631. 
Latinity,  Croker'a  C'ritii'i.sms  on,  t.  505, 
Land,  Archbishop,  liis  chanictor,  i.  CO  ;  v, 

f)f)i),  567.  His  8y.Mt.om  of  anpionage,  i. 

70.  His  Liturgy  for  totlanu,  74.  Hin 

treatment  by  tho  Parliament,  v.  203. 

His  corrospondcnco  with  Strafford,  20  i. 

His  diary,  556,   His  impeachment  and 

imprisonment,  5G7.  His  rigour  againHt 

tho  Puritans,  and  tondenioes  towanltt 

tho  Catholics,  571. 
Lauder,  Sir  John,  of  Fouutainhall,  i.  629. 
Lauderdale  i.  167.   His  administration  in 

Scotland,  176,  213.   His  official  trains, 

243. 

Lnuzun,  Antonino,  Count  of,  ii.  303.  Aids 
the  flight  of  tho  Queen  and  Prineo  of 
AVales,  305.  Ijouvois' jealouHjr  ofhitij, 
527.  Commands  Prench  auxiliaries  in 
Ireland,  iii.  259.  His  account  of  the 
state  of  Irtdand,  259.  Opposes  William 
III.'s  ripjht  winp;  at  the  Boyms 
204.  Covers  the  lli|>;ht>  of  tho  Irish,  2«K). 
Declares  Limerick  untoimble,  319.  HIh 
impatience  to  leavo  Ireland,  320.  Ku- 
tircs  to  Galway,  322.  Peturnn  to 
Prance,  328. 

Lmv,  its  administration  in  tho  time  of 
.Tamos  II.,  v.  223.  Its  monstrous 
grievances  in  India,  vi.  586,  590. 

Law,  William,  a  nonjuror,  iii.  100  uot-e, 

Lawrence,  Major,  his  early  notice  of  Olive, 
388.    His  abiliti^'H,  vl.  387,  399. 

Lawrence,  SirThomils,  vii.  40. 

Laws,  penal,  of  Elizabuth,  v.  106,  107. 

Lawyers,  their  inconsistencies  a«  advo- 
cates and  lc|j;i8lutors,  v.  529,  531. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Home,  viii.  443. 


LKE 

LearnizijB;  in  lU\]y,  n^'ival  of,  v.  53,  54 

Causes  of  its  declin(S  57. 
Leap;ue  and  (Covenant,  the  Solemn,  i.  94. 
Leake,  Captain  John,  aid.s  in  the  relief  of 

Londomlerry,  ii.  5tSl. 
Le.b(jn,  the  Jacobin,  his  enmea  defendi  d 

by  Jiarere,  vii.  166.    l^laced  undiT 

arn'st,  178. 
I-KH'dK,  i,  267. 

lA'cds,  Thom.MH  Owbonie,  Duke  of  (h'^irl  of 
Daiiby  and  iMai'qtien.s  of  C^aermarthen) ; 
becomes  miniHter  of  Charles  IT.  ir^M 
ehanieter,  i.  176;  vi.  19.  Hih  eon- 
nection  with  Temple,  284,  286.  His 
policy,  177.  His  foreign  policy,  17.H. 
J)iHgraeed,  182.  Impeaehrd,  185.  11  in 
ilnancial  g(jod  faith,  227.  lliK  oflficial 
jajains,  243.  Ii<'«tored  to  the  1Ioun»  of 
Jjords,  405,  CompluinH  of  James  II.'h 
arbitrary  lu^tH,  53*2.  Ui«  eonferejieen 
with  Dykvelt,  ii.  fl«,  Hik  letter  to  \\ny 
Prince  of  Orange,  78.  Joinn  the  re- 
voluti<»nary  eonHpimey,  104,  Signr*  th«> 
invitation'  to  William,  197.  Si'ii-.oH 
York  for  William,  275.  Hin  nehenn* 
for  pnx'lninjiii;:  tile  Prine«'«H  of  ()raij)j:i% 
358,  377.  Oi>|K>HeH  the  phm  of  a  H<"" 
geney,  369,  His  i^pemOi  fi>r  deelarin|.«; 
the  throm>  vacant,  385,  llh  uiijire- 
honHiou  of  a  HeMt<»ration,  406.  ifiuf** 
Prenitleut  of  tli«*  Council,  411.  Hi« 
hoHtility  to  Halifax,  447:  iii.  126. 
Pais<ul  to  the  mnnjuiKute  of  Caerm»r- 
then,  ii.  492.    ParliumentarY  attack  on, 

iii.  123.  HiH  iniluenee  wtth  William 
III.,  207, 219,  B»»eomeH  chief  minister, 
223.  Satirieul  ballml  against,  224  notf». 
HisHystem  i»f  jmi'll.-imentarvetjrruptii.u, 
229.  Ono  of  iho  C<nineil  uf  Nine, 
Chief  ndvisiT  of  M«ry,  269.  Hi*  tt«l» 
vice  in  tlie  t'ouneil  dihregartleil,  3H». 
Hat<'d  by  the  WhigH,  360.  I'lwJia- 
niHitary  intrigtiew  ai.^aln^t,  301 .  Hliglt- 
ted  by*Willlaui»  :»02.  Keci-ivrw  infor 
matiun  of  a  Jaeobit^  pint,  367.  Cjiu»U"» 
the  emixHurieH  to  b»^  arrested,  ar»7. 
l*)iyH  the  interei'j>t«Hl  pjt|rr»*  b»'for« 
William,  368.  Hih  alweneo  frtmi  tho 
diviMi<»n  «ui  the  Place  Hill,  a3(}.  H«i|»- 
TK)rrH  the  Tnennial  Bill,  630.  Inj»uUi«<l 
by  JarobitcK  nt  llath,  iv.  35.  IIU  ni»- 
MiHfanef*  eoiuited  m  by  thi^  JiUH^bitois 
35.  Hrib.nl  by  tint  Kast.  India  C<mu- 
|)any,  37.  bN'^iKts  the  Hill  for  regu- 
l.iting  Slate  MVialH,  75.  Hin  ujx'eeh 
on  the  Bank  i.f  Kn;dHml  Hill,  94. 
Jtairie<l  to  the  dukedom  <»f  I^eedrt,  98. 
(H'VH  h'lH  iluki'tlom  tt)  hU  talent  for  iie- 
bule,  vi.  2i>5.  Molitm  for  his  imtwarh- 
ment  earrit'd;  Win  speech  in  the  I/mli*, 

iv.  138-  The  impeaehm<'Ut;  sent  t*i  the 
Ti)wer:  his  drfenee  ami  encnpe,  139* 
vi.  28S.    His  dihgraet',  iv.  140,  14L 
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His  part  in  the  debate  on  the.  Associa- 
tion, 233.  Resists  Fenwick's  attainder, 
290.  His  part  in  tlie  debute  on  Mon- 
TnoutVs  intrigue.  294.  Eesigns  the 
1  residency  of  the  Council,  465.  Crown 
lands  conferred  on  him;  his  official 
gains,  537. 

I^efdale,  an  accomplice  in  the  French 
plot  for  assassinating  William  III.,  iii. 
685.    Betrays  Grandval,  585. 

Legerdemain,  vi.  147. 

Legge,  Right  Hon.  H.  B.,  vi.  61.  His  re- 
turn to  the  Exchequer,  64  ;  vii.  212. 
His  dismissal,  223. 

Legislation,  comparative  views  on,  by 
Plato  and  by  Bacon,  vi.  218. 

Legitimacy,  v.  26. 

Leinster,  Duke  of  (Meinhart  Schomberg), 
commands  William  IIL's  right  wing  at 
the  battle  of  theBoyne,  iii.  293.  Com- 
mands troops  intended  for  a  descent  on 
l^rance,  588. 

Lcly,  Sir  Peter,  i.  322. 

Lomon,  ^  Mr.,  his  discovery  of  Milton's 
Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  v.  1. 
Koble  ;  his  pasquinades  on  the  corona- 
tion of  William  and  Mary,  ii.  492  note. 
Asserts  Jeffreys  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  'William  III.,  iii.  121  note. 

Lennox,  Charlotte,  vi.  261, 

Leo  X.,  his  character,  vi.  467.  Nature 
of  the  war  between  him  and  Luther, 
473. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria ;  his  let- 
tors  to  James  II.,  i.  362  note ;  ii.  497 
note.  His  conduct  in  the  war  against 
France,  iii.  668.  His  dispute  with  the 
J^lector  of  Saxony,  iv.  17.  His  designs 
on  the  Spanish  succession,  311.  Grounds 
of  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  402. 
His  dissatisfaction  with  the  Treaty  of 
liOO,  435. 

Licslie,  Charles;  his  "Answer  to  King/' 
ii.  602  note.  A  nonjuror,  iii. J.61.  His 
account  of  the  Quakers,  390  note. 
Iiestrange,  Roger,  i.  306.  Member  for 
Winchester,  396.  His  account  of  the 
distress  of  the  Nonconformists,  522 
note.  Sent  by  James  II.  to  Edinburgh, 
617.  His  answer  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter,  ii.  46.  Bemoved  from  the 
post  of  Licenser,  iii.  634.  Arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
assassination  plot,  iv.  223. 

^*  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,"  ii.  46. 

Letters  of  Phalaris,  controversy  between 
Sir  William  Temple  and  Christchurch 
College  and  Bent  ley  upon  their  merits 
and  genuineness,  vi.  320,  322. 

Levees,  i.  286. 

Leven,  David,  Earl  of,  iii.  17,  28,  84.  At 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  89,  90 
note. 
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Levett,  Eobert,  the  quack  doctor,  vii. 
349. 

Levinge,  Sir  Eich.,  tyrannical  treatment 
of,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  iv. 
526. 

Levinz,  Sir  Creswell,  counsel  for  the  seven 

bishops,  ii.  170. 
Levison  Gower,  Sir  John,  Tory  candidate 

for  Westminster  (1701);  his  rejection, 

iv.  550. 

Lewis  XIV. ;  his  character,  i.  156.  His 
power  alarming  to  the  Dutch,  158. 
Triple  Alliance  against,  159.  His  views 
with  respect  to  England,  162.  His 
ambitious  projects,  163.    His  policy 
towards  England,  163.    His  league 
with  Charles  H.,  164.   Invades  Hol- 
land, 170.   Eepulsed,  172.    His  in- 
trigues against  Danby,  182.  Foments 
Enghsh  factions,  202,  218.   His  trans- 
actions with  James  IL,  355,  357,  360. 
G-eneral  fear  and  hatred  of,  361,  364. 
His  poHcy  towards  England,  362  note. 
His  dispute  with  Innocent  XI.,  363. 
Retracts  the  privileges  of  Protestants 
in  France,  533.   Revokes  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  534.    General  reprobation  of 
his  conduct,  534.   His  instructions  to 
Barillon,  538.    Supports  the  Jesuits, 
*  569.   His  invasion  of  Holland,  ii.  18. 
His  complicity  in  the  designs  against 
Burnet,  66  note.    Persecutes  Dutch 
Protestant  settlers  in  France,  215. 
Alienates  his  supporters  in  Amsterdam, 
215,  216.   His  quarrels  with  the  Pope, 
217,  219.    Warns  James  II.  of  his 
danger,  227.    His  exertions  to  save 
James,  228.   Invades  Germany,  231. 
His  feelings  in  regcard  to  the  English 
revolution,  344.   His  reception  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  345.    His  liberality 
and  dehcacy  to  James  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  347.   Invades  the  Palatinate, 
494.    Spares  Treves  at  the  intercession 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  496.  His 
unwillingness  to  send  an  army  to  Ire- 
land, 527.    His  parting  with  James, 
528.    Appoints  Avaux  to  accompany 
James,  530.    His  letter  to  Alexander 
Vin.,  iii.  148.    Takes  Irish  troops  into 
his  pay,  258.    Sends  French  forces 
to  Ireland  under  Lauzun,  2r58.  His 
reception  of   James    on  his  return 
from  Ireland,  307.  Burnt  in  effigy 
in    London,    329.     His  advantages 
over  the  coalition,  378.   Besieges  and 
takes  Mons,  378,  379.    His  quarrel 
%vith  Lonvois,  53 i.   Determines  to  in- 
vade England,  536.    Opens  the  cam- 
paign of  1692,   572.     Reviews  his 
troops  near  Mons  ;  opens  the  siege  of 
Namur,  573.   Takes  Namur,  575.  His 
arrogance  at  its  height,  576.  Receives 
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ii<^w«  of  the  battlo  of  1a\  lln^ur ;  r»-  ' 

tiiniH  to  VorHaillcfl,  r>77.    A^vuwrvl  <>i  ; 

larUoipat ion  in  (IrinulvjilH  |»l«»t.  /5.S7.  ■ 

li«  mirpriso  at  ilw  liltM'Jilily  ni'  Purlin-  i 

incut,  to  "Willijun,          KNMimnMmli'H  ; 

%vith  .Tallies,  iv.  7.    Him  |»n'|iJir:iti«MiH  ! 

for  lh).»  cniupaitrn  of  IHi^lJ;  in.Mifuti's  j 

tlio  (inlcr  of  Saint  Lt<\vi,H,  11.  iiin  r«'*  | 
<''-pli(>n  <»[  MidtlN'lun.  l.'f.    At.  Xniniir, 

17.     lu'jci'fM  Lm-  tul'iii':',':,  ji(lvii"<'  l»»  i 

•  »lVrr   hatllc  to  Wiiliam ;   ri'tunjH  \n  [ 

\^'r^<ailIt•^J.  18.    His  want  itf  iiri'M,nal  ; 

(Nnini^o,  \[),    Ilivi  arl»itrnrv  rcrlmliou  : 

of  the  |>ri<UM»r  liiviitl  in  Parif<,  Ui),  His  | 

di'sin-  tor  jioat'c.  HI           ivludiuuN'  j 

l«t  n'rojrnisi-  the  ICn^li^li  ivvtUntiou,  -11.  • 

His  jilan  tor  tin-  tMni{a)^:n  of  ]C%\)\,  I'H.  j 

i'uts  iln'Mt.  in  a  hlatc  of  «li'frn<N',  j 

ilin  vrxation  at  the  mlm-tnului't  of  flu*  ' 

I)uk<'  of  Maino,  lOO.    Win  navy  j'ou-  ; 
liui'cl  to  juirt,  17t),    Kx)aiWHt,iv»n*«»f  liis 
iftuancen,  '2 1 1.    AKm-ji  li>  r«M'i»j4iiis(' 

William  itH  kinir.  tittK.    OiW  tH  trruiH  «.f  ^ 
Vni<'i\  IMi),   llirt  riwpllon  uf  ih*  !imK'' 
of  Porllaiui  iiM  Kn^'ftHh  atn!';"^- 

Hrfum«H   to    MU..VI'  II,  iVolu 

Saint,  (u'piniiins,  UiM  ilnii.il  nt' 

tint  ehnr)j:i«  uf  iMunUcnanfin;*  aNNa^^ii.-. 
•'tl'7.    llirt  n-nuncialiun  »if  iIm' Sj  Moi 
HUi'»M'.shion.4l):inntl u<»t«'.  li--  :!•  ;  i;  I.  . 
to  Talhml  ihu'inj;  tla<  ii«'«Mii,vti..nN  ..;! 
tho  Sjiatiish  KU«'t?<'.Hm«u»  «l  ]*on, 
nofo,     IliH  tww  ftropoHjiionH  on  f!i»- 

d<';ttli  of  \]w  Vvmv  of  Uavaria,  \k'tX.  \ 
SuI'Horvifiu'y  til'  tin*  Sjmnihli  MininJiru 

to  (lOOlM,  '-171.    Uirt  runntlrratf  nJ-  ■ 
t^nitojon  to  Jnnn-K  U.  in  liin  la^t.  illin-'^. 
TtJU),  ."ilO.    Ciuc'sfion  as  fo  IiiH  rtr«i}run 
tiou  of  JanuH  HI.,  f)\\-i'*\:\,  An- 

tumtU'i'H  hl»    rrtfolufittll  tn  t|o  »>.i.   f>i  ' 

Jaini'M  II.,  r>ia,   rnH?lmniH  tin*  Vvlurv 

<»f  ^VulrJ^  kinp;,  6M.    ViMit^*  hint  in  , 

Htato  nt  Ht.  OcrmninH,  5  lo.    Attmii-tH  \ 

to  ('X»Miso  hiH  t'ontlm-r,  !tM\,    Hi?i  <N.n-  j 

tln«'l  in  rcHpi'i't  to  tin- SpuniMh  Mjci  r^,  j 

hion,  V.  (117  (^Vi  U          Kis  ;t.'KiinW"  ' 

N«i{;.ni,.ij(.  (Ill  i}n»  tlratli  oi  ,l\\iu^H  II.,  J 

of  t!i.'   !*riii«'i'  of  Wali-M       Kinii  of  i 

-ViU^'lanil,  and  Its  ponMijUfihTM,  i;.>7,  ' 

S<'nt  an  nnny  into  Spain  to  tl\)-  a*-  ; 

.••istant'o  of  Ilia  ^I'itnd^on,           UIh  \ 
prom'trui;.'.K  in  nupport  <4'  hih  )^r.»n»t'MU, 
riiilip,       -07.'{.    11  in  jvvnM  M  in  ^Ii  r- 

many,  Italy,  atul  IIj.*  N.th»-rlajj«U,  U7I.  i 

lli.M  policy,  vi.  1  lo.    Cliai'-u'lpr  of  lii.4  j 

^oNN'nmwnt,  110,  117.    Hii  military  j 

exploit H,         Hia  pr,|jrdH  anant!;vl.'ii  < 

jnoii<M'ation,  2CU.    iliit  jlI-haiuour  at  j 

the  Tn'ph*  AUiancf,  27-1.  ilia  ^on^|n••^^  * 

of  Franolu^  Cojnti^,  27t.    His  trr.ity  ' 

•with  CharlfH,  28'i.    'i'la*  i-arly  part  <if  j 

Ilia  rtMgn  tt  tim«  of  Hecin-e,  vii.'^Gt.  IUh  \ 

devotion,  400.   His  bittiT  n^rvU  fur  i 
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his  fornn-r  i  xtrava^Mn-vH,  v,  2'>9.  Kin 

t'hura<"t«T  aH  a  kin^,  tVJi?. 
LcwiM  XV.,  liif*  r."\rvnv,i'     \i.  Cmu- 

<Htioit  of  Kran  **'  wlcn  i  «•  t  wuiv  to  ihn 

thrnn<',  <iU7. 
1^'wiN  XVI.,  In'M  t'haraWi  r,  vii.  I  tO  Hin 

jHiMfjon  in  !7t)A  lUK  HU    lli»»  «h'»th, 

1,v\\\h  XVHL.  rrf»!«iri»l)on  of,  ronip»ml 

with  that  of  t'harh?*  II.,  vi.  \m,  U^. 

nimt'V  of  liiM  vt»»vrn»nn'nt  a<  \Uo  iWnUit* 

ation,  vii.  lUM. 
Lpwih,  lVin<*i'  nf  \UAv\\ ;  hin  vic!i<ri»'^  ovr r 

fhf  Turkn  in  IOhu,  iii.  H6.   An«l  ngnitt 

ill  nmi,  ns, 

I  iH.r.i.  ii.  nsi. 

L«  SIMM'S?,  .I»';',^(,  V^'ar  AjvtHl«'li»'  in  Kiijf* 
laml,  i.  f»ns,  (\:»7  ,  u.  ^7.  Hjs  rolvir* 
to  .lann-f*  11..  Arr«'Ht«4  l-vnolorw, 

ait;. 

l/ilrritiifa}r»' ;  hin  a*'''onnl  »*f  ihtMontlm't 
tff  th«'  Ktnrlirh  pr-.plo  in  th»*  iUmurijtl 
'•rinis,  iv. 

lain  U  on  thn  Tiair!  lif  (Jr-TK*'  111.  ill 

Uiil*  ';<  tin»»\  vii.  ',!II1. 
I.il'i  rtini^ni  in  th«'  tion'  i»f  t'ljarhf*  U,,  v. 

lalu-i'ty.  pnMii\  .Millon'n  r»nj.j>.w't  ..f,  v  ajf, 

r<%o»r.i<'<l  l.y  tj}f  hitrr  ftn»^irnl  ^uti  r«. 
vii.  t\HCu  itow  rt>:Jii^h'»l  hy  In^t-MiMun 
of  th»'  IMutaivh  rSan«,  r»  lan.  p.^  uhar 
:in.l  r^nr-ntially  !'aij.flii»)»  r)j/int«'tr?*  oj 
l«nk'li>'lj  lilM-vty,  1:17.  lolitKal.  vi«^?i 
^^ifll  whii'h  if  wan  rrgd^k^  5«>  fli«^ 
VfvihAx  \r\i}HUUirn  uf  th<'  1;.  \ohiiHi«, 
(Kl'i. 

l.i  »  Mftiij^  Ai  t»  iit.  <JJ}3.  Tho  UwikmOlfrtt' 
p'  filion  »^»iiin>»t  it,  AUihnhtnl* it. 

I.irw,  vun*»««  kinili  i,f,  vn,  l,!h, 

l.irnti  nan«'V.  rnnito>*>»i«a»ti  of,  ju.  ua:t. 

AKi^afjon  in  l.«aH!infi  rsiii»i4  f.y  fhrir 

rt'ViHid,  XH.    I^i  l^tm  upon,  W'I7. 
1  y,'r,  inmnuj,  lunvti^ip  in  lh«^  f ^rn?  "J,  v.  301 . 
l.ilirnr<»lli»  HwKNiish  miniait^r;  l»iti  «-Mnf»*r" 

t'lH'r  with  Ihk\«'lt  a»4<'iil]o'ri'.MV,3fftH. 

Mi  'tiator  al'  Ityswii  k,  lili. 

Iwlhlailh  rtV  ii.'-il.'i. 
Liiiirrir'k,  ill*'  InuU  amy  (M.llrrtt)!  iii. 

a;*!,  wdii^u  lit:  Mppmr^ 

Tuv  flrM  ^ir*^'»' ;  <  xptoitof  SttrsfW*!.  Hti, 
IrriMfartT  <*'lw.iuu'l  arhVMi,  A«' 
hiinli  n  pulM'tl ;  i\w  m^o  ri»i«r«i,  .TJ!7> 
.'J«H.  Ih;ifi'  n^i;«at'5  anumj/  ih'  *4<  f*  j;»irr^t, 
4^1  I'.Hl.    J^i'smnty  jfi,  AmviU  of 

i'V<  n«*li  utid'onni,  427.    H»'i*ci»jil  nirgt^ 

'M'J.    **.i|.Itul;Tr';;  tJlH  CMfuittioil*  ;  tn« 

puTiHoa  '..xv.  ihr  <ij»tiun  of  #«m«riijg tli« 

i'  lPlK-h  MTvirr,  4*7.  448,  TltftUlUli^ 
uihlriMJiril  to  thi*m,  4i%  450*  The 
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inniority  volunteer  for  France,  450. 
t|fcm-stioii   regarding  tho  treaty,  462- 

^'""m/'^^  '*''''^'  I^oman  Catholic  chapel  hi,  i. 

^iTlh  ^^^^^^^^^^        '  signification, 
I^intMilii,  -William  III.'s  visit  to,  iv.  178 
Xiinoola  Cathedral,  story  of  the  painted 

"Window  of,  V.  158. 
I-incoln,  Edward  Clinton,  Earl  of  ii  385 
X-nic<;hi*a  Inn  l^iclds,  houses  in,  i.  278. 
^yj;^''*^^^  of  beggars  and  mountebanks, 
zm.     l*ranciscan    cstahlishment  in, 


LindHjiy,  Lieutenant,  his  part  in  the  mas- 

fiacre  of  Glencoe,  iii.  626,  528. 
I.nirH  written  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
*^uly»  1847,  at  the  close  of  an  unsuc- 
<^e*HHfal  Contest  for  Edinburgh,  viii.  590. 
Lmgartl,  Doctor,  his  account  of  the  con- 
duct: of  James  II.  towards  Lord  Ko- 
ch»'Hl.w,  vi.  98.   His  ability  as  a  his- 
torian, 274.     His  strictures  on  the 
/I Vipio  Alliance,  274. 
LIhIc,  Alice,  harbours  fugitive  rebels,  i. 
^mi     llor  trial,  498,  499.    Put  to 
tli'iith,  500.    Her  attainder  reversed, 
iii.  105. 

LikIc,  John,  assassinated,  iii.  199. 

Litt»mry  men  more  independent  than 
formerly,  v.  371,  372.  Their  influ- 
cnoo,^  374,  376.  Abjectness  of  their 
i'undition  durinpj  the  reign  of  G-eorgo 
II.,  521,  523.  Their  importance  to  con- 
tending parties  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anim,  vii.  82.  Encouragement  afforded 
U),  by  the  Hovolution,  63. 

I/it<'niry  Magazine,  Johnson's  contribu- 
tions to  the,  vii.  339. 

Literature",  on  tho  Boyal  Society  of,  vii. 
575. 

Litt'ruluro,  ancient,  proper  examination 
of,  vii.  669.  State  of  -literature  as  a 
calling';,  in  the  last  centiu-y,  329. 

liiUTatnre  of  the  Boundhoadn,  v.  23.  Of 
tho  Royalists,  24.  Of  Italy  in  the  14th 
century,  53,  64.  Of  tho  Elizabethan 
age,  Gil.  Of  Spain  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 641-  Splendid  patronage  of,  at 
tlio  close  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of 
tho  18th  centxTries,  519,  620.  Dis- 
c.i>unip;cnicnt  of,  on  the  accession  of  the 
HouHo  of  Hanover,  620.  Importance 
of  eliiHsical,  in  tho  16th  century,  vi. 
144. 

Xittu^Uire,  British,  speech  on,  viii,  377. 

Literature,  G-erman,  little  known  in  Eng- 
land sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  vii.  66. 

*'LittJo  Dicky,"  a  nickaame  for  Korris 
the  actor,  vii.  119. 

Littlcciote  Hall,  ii.  299. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  361.  His  speech 
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on  William  IIL's  nse  of  the  veto,,  iv. 
80.  Supports  Eenwick's  attainder,  278 
Made  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  304.  Cho- 
sen Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
438.  Appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
465. 

Liturgy,  Laud's,  for  Scotland,  i.  74.  Pro- 
posed revisal  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ii.  484;  iii.  175, 176. 

Liverpool,  i.  269. 

Livingstone,  Sir  Thomas,  surprises  the 
Highlanders  under  Buchan,  iii.  334. 

Livy,  Discourses  on,byMachiavelh,  v.75. 
Compared  with  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of 
Laws,  78.  Livy's  faults  and  merits  as 
a  historian,  140. 

Lloyd,  David,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  iii. 
410. 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  ii. 
149.  A  nonjuror,  iii.  169.  His  con- 
versation -with  Sir  John  Trevor,  394. 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  ii. 
149,  150.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.) 
Assures  William  III.  of  his  support, 
222.  His  disbelief  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  246.  Assists 
at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary, 
490.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  iii.  173.  Translated  to 
the  see  of  Worcester,  iv.  461. 

Loans,  government,  antiquity  of,  i.  226. 

Lobb,  Stephen,  ii.  49. 

Lochbuy,  Maclean  of,  iii.  65. 

Lochicl.    See  Ciuneron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  keeps  aloof  from  the  plots  of 
the  British  refugees  on  the  Continent 
in  1685,  i.  424.  Ejected  from,  his  fel- 
lowship ;  his  letter  on  Toleration,  425. 
Excepts  Roman  Catholics  from  claim 
to  Toleration,  529.  His  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  iii.  232.  His 
alleged  part  against  renewing  the  Li- 
censing Act,  iv.  125  note.  Takes  part 
in  the  discussions  on  the  ciUTency,  192. 
His  paper  in  answer  to  Lowndes;  his 
proposed  expedient,  195. 

Lockhart,  Sir  Goorgo,  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  i.  612.  Resists 
James  II.'s  policy,  615,  619.  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  his 
murder,  iii.  34. 

Lockliart,  Sir  William,  iii.  39, 

Logan,  Mr.,  his  abihty  in  defending 
Hastings,  vi.  639. 

Lollards,  their  movement  premature,  i. 
35. 

Lolla.rdism  in  England,  v.  604. 

London,  indignation  in,  against  Charles 
L,  i.  85.  The  Plague  and  Pire,  151. 
Proceedings  against  the  corporation, 
177.  Disfranchised,  211.  Consump- 
tion of  coal  in,  249.  The  London 
clergy,  259.    London  in  the  time  of 
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Clmrlc'S  II.,  272-290.  Popuhif  inn  ; 
customs,  273.  TIio  city,  274.  Archi- 
tcctuiN^;  tho  streets,  274.  Tim  tiut- 
ohaiits ;  giibscquonb  (•1iuiijq;<»  in  tln-ir 
liabitH,  275.  Festivities,  270.  Powt-r 
of  tho  city,  277.  ThctrainbaiulF,  27H. 
Fashionable  part  of,  278.  SIiop  hIkhh. 
282.  By  night;  police;  lighting',  2.sa. 
Coffoo-houso8,  288.  Sanitary  imprnvo- 
nu>nt,  ;i20,  'VM).  Fails  to  supmjrt  Mun- 
moutli,  'KJO.  K.'inau  Catholic  ^stiib- 
liahmontH  in  (1680),  508.  Agiiution 
ftgainwt  thorn,  509.  Tlu^  Corporarimj ; 
dismissal  of  of!icorf5,  ii.  139.  McctniK 
of  the  mctronolitan  olor^,  148.  Thry 
rofuso  to  rcacl  tlio  I)(»clarntion  of  Indtil- 
g<'ncc,  149.  Illumination  for  tho  nr- 
quittal  of  tho  biHhopH,  1 80.  Kentorat  ion 
of  thfi  Charter,  241.  DiHturhaiiooH  in, 
263,264.  Agltntion  ngjiinnt  th(»  pH|>istK, 
290.  Transactions  aftor  tho  iVn^ht  of 
jAmes  II,  308,  309.  Iliots.  312,  315, 
Tho  *'  Irish  night,"  316.  JiniHrn  n  loan 
for  William,  342.  Hoturns  Wliig  n- 
prcsentativfts  to  tho  Convontion,  3'10. 
Illuminatod  for  tho  rroclatnation  <if 
William  and  Mary,  390.  Khu'tion  (if 
1690,  iii.  220.  Alarm  on  tho  nows  of 
tho  defeat  off  BoaohyHoad,  27«.  OfTvrH 
i^esietanee  to  th(^  Ciuoon,  280.  KlfToft 
of  the  nows  of  th(\  bultlo  of  tho  lloyno, 
306,  306.  Tho  Jacobito  prcsH,  313. 
Excitamont  in,  on  the  Iohh  of  tho 
Smyrna  fi<^et,  iv.  29.  Jaoobito  nj^ita- 
tion,  SO,  33.  Various  roports  tluring 
tho  siogo  of  Namur,  87.  Wagors  on 
tlio  ov(uit  of  tho  -war,  104,  Kl<»Ption 
(1696),  180.  KojoicingH  for  tho  I  Wo 
of  Byawick,  324,  325.  Attempted  Pro- 
clamation of  James  III.  in,  5 16,  Klee- 
tion  of  tho  Whig  camlitlatcK  (1701)» 
550.   The  city  in  tho  17th  century,  v. 

575.  Bevotea  to  tho  natitmiil  cause, 

576,  577.  Its  public  sjjirit,  598.  Its 
prosperity  during  tho  ministry  of  I/^ril 
Chatham,  vi.  73.  Conduct  of,  st  tht* 
Restoration,  102.  Kffocts  of  tho  (ireat 
Plagno  upon,  267,  Its  excitement  on 
occasion  of  tho  tftx  on  cider  p^^p^»^:|•^I 
•by  Bute's  ministry,  237.  Blrxsin;;  of 
the  great  fire,  v.  150.  liiots  of  (17«0), 
vii.  363. 

London  Bridge,  Old,  i.  274. 

Londonderry,  history  and  <lo8cription  of, 
ii.  509.  its  gates  closod  agjiinst  Iy>rd 
Antrim,  5U.  l^tostunts  take  refugo 
there,  525.  Defences  of,  545.  iSuc- 
cours  arriro  from  Kngland,  546.  At- 
tempted betrayal  by  tho  governor;  (!(*- 
fence  taken  up  by  tho  inhabitants,  5-1  (>. 
Charactor  of  the  inhabitants,  518,  fhHK 
Measures  for  tho  defence,  550.  Com- 
mencomont  uf  the  sioge,  552.  Assault 
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rrjtulscd,  5.'»3.  TllO  blockJKle,  Rfii, 
I)i.slre;'5M  in  tlie  town,  575.  Ne;4otia- 
tions  with  liiehard  iriimilt4m,  579.  Kx- 
treme  famiiu',  579.  H«'HeVed,  and  thi^ 
siego  raiHrd,  5«S,'J.  ]{rjoirin^M,  f)Hi, 
Helios  of  th(»  niep',  and  i'clrbmtiuns  in 
memory  th»Teof,  *)H'i. 
Tv)>ndon«'i'S,  their  attaehmi'Ut  to  I/>ndnn, 
i.  410.^ 

lyong,  Thomas,  liis  j^amphb  t*  "  V.>x 
Cleri,"  iii.  190. 

I/ongintis,  mtieism  <»f  hin  work  on  tho 
Sublime,  vii.  6(1  J. 

Ix)ngleat  Hull,  i.  4'iH.  Retirement  of 
Bishop  Ki'ix  at,  iii.  3liH. 

Txmg  i Parliament  (tho),  eontn»verNy  on  its 
merits  v.  27,  20.  Uh  ilv^t  meeting 
178,  AGO.  Its  i-nrly  proceedings,  187, 
1K9.  Its  oomluet  in  refrn-nee  to  ihn 
civil  war,  188,  lit  nin<'tren  pr(t|v<>Ni- 
tions,  mi  Its  faults.  2(U-2n5,  {'en- 
sureti  by  Mr.  Ilallnm,  203,  lit*  ernirn 
in  tho  nmduct  of  th«'  wrtr,  201.  Trmt- 
ment  of  it  by  the  army,  200.  Hp- 
euj»itulation  of  its  aets,  507.  nf- 
taindiT  of  8tratTonl  <lrfrnded,  509.  Si ut 
Ifampden  !<»  Kdinburgh  to  wateli  tli<' 
king.  570.  Uefuses  to  surri'odrr  fhn 
memlK-rs  onb-red  to  be  jm]M  a.'b'  d.  57i» 
Openly  di'Hes  the  king.  577.  It  :  emr 
(litions  of  reeoneilifUifta,  5Hi(K 

I*«)n,»<dal(',  Hurl  <*f  (Sir  .bdtn  I^iwfhrru  i. 
545,  Ma<ie  first  l*f>ril  ot  thr  Trra?»»iry* 
iii.  225.  IHh  spee.dirH  eiu  the  Hrvenue. 
238,  239.  Ouv  of  till'  tViUtieit  t»f  Nine, 
209.  Abune  of,  by  \hp  Whi«s.  301. 
Parlinmentarv  ntlnek  ujHm,  •iOt),  Ap- 
jiointod  I/«r»f  of  tho  Admirwity,  5ms, 
i^peaks  in  tb-fenee  of  Uml  Nntiinghjiiii. 
000.  l{r?ii.«.ts  thi«  Trienni«l  ItiU,  Oaii. 
ApjHiintfd  l<i>r»i  l*rlvy  Heal,  iv.  40/». 
^bjiuH  in  tho  re>»if»fnne»»  nf  the  lVer»  to 
the  UeNumption  Ihll,  530. 

Ivoo,  William  UI,*h  iimnsinn  nt,  ji.  17. 
Neg«»tiations  at.  U^twiten  William  III, 
and  th<?('ount  uf  Tnlbmi  on  tlo'  S{ :,uJ  b 

SiK-e.  sMoji,  iv.  420.    Tho  tr.  m!v  m/j;, 
433. 

I/ope,  his  dint inef ion  ns  n  wrifrr  and  a 
holdier,  v.  012, 

I/»hlH  Lieut enanf,  duties  ex|>fK*t«Hl  from, 
by  James  \  l,  rj5.  Many  uf  them  dis- 
missed, 120. 

I/»r»ls,  tht^  IbiU^e  iff,  it«i  luiditiort  p^'Vious 
to  the  l^'Htiifjition,  vi.  lOI,  Its  e.m»U« 
ti<m  as  a  tb-baiing  asutimbty  in  1770, 
539. 

Lorenzo  de  .Mi  dioi,  uttttft  of  Italy  in  hii 

time,  V.  54. 
i*<treii/,o  de  Mediei  (tho  vnung'-r),  dedi<\t- 

tion  t>f  MaehiuvtolliV  IVim'o  tg  him, 

V.  75. 

Wetto,  plunder  of,  vl  iB^. 
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Lorgcs,  Duke  of,  sacks  Heidelberg,  iv.  38. 
luomiine,  Buke  of,  his  death,  iii.  354. 
*' Lottery  loan,"  iv.  84. 
Louisburg,  fall  of,  vi.  71. 
Loxivois,  French  Minister  of  War,  ii.  231. 
Advises  the  devastation  of  the  Palati- 
iiato,  494.  His  jealousy  of  Lauznn,  527, 
iii.  259.    His  adnee  to  James  II.,  ii- 
fAO,    Provides  means  for  the  siege  of 
Mons,  iii.  379.    His  death,  533.  His 
talents  as  War  Minister;  adverse  to 
thp  plan  of  invading  England,  534. 
His  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Wil- 
liam, 584. 
Lovo,  honourable  and  chivalrous,  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  vii.  621.    The  passion 
as  delineated  in  the  Boman  poets,  621. 
What  is  implied  in  the  modern  sense 
of  tho  word  love,  621.    Change  under- 
gone in  the  nature  of  the  passion  of 
iovo  in  the  middle  ages,  622. 
*'IjOVc  for  Love,"  Congreve's,  vi.  518. 

Its  moral,  535. 
"  Lovn  in  a  Wood,"  when  acted,  vi.  504. 
Ii(;V('lac'o,  John,  Lord,  ii.  265.   Rises  for 
William,    266.    Made   prisoner,  266. 
Liberated  by  the  people  of  Glouce^er ; 
marches  to  Oxford,  293.    His  threat  to 
the  Lords,  379. 
X/nv  Church  party,  ii.  434-456, 
Ijnynckf  Edward,  his  share  in  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  iv,  211.    Executed,  232. 
I.Knvndt>s,  William,  his  mistaken  views  of 
t  h(i  currency,  iv.  194.    Locke's  refuta- 
ti«ui  of,  195. 
Lowl  h(.'r,  Sir  John.  See  Lonsdale,  Earl  of. 
lioyohi,  his  energy,  vi.  468,  479. 
Lucas,  Charles,  character  of  his  Irish 

patriotism,  iii.  455. 
LucuH,  Lord,  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the 

Tower,  ii.  310. 
Ludlow,  Edmund,  refuses  to  take  part  in 
the  Wlxig  plots,  i.  416.    His  Swiss  re- 
tiromont,  iii.  199.    Returns  to  Loudon, 
200.    Proclamation  for  his  apprehen- 
Biou,   201.    His  flight;   his  tomb  at 
Vcvay,  201.  _ 
Lumley,  Richard,  Lord,  i.  462.  Pursues 
Monmouth,  479.     Joins  the  ^  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy,  ii.  196.    Signs  the 
cavitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  197. 
Seizes  Newcastle  for  William,  292. 
Lnndy,  Robert,  appointed  G-overnor  of 
Londonderry  by  Mountjoy,  ii.  513. 
Professes  his  adherence  to  the  Govern- 
laout  of  William  and  Mary,  624,  Re- 
Tvalscd  by  Hamilton  at  Strabane,  643. 
'  His  treachery,  545,  546.    His  flight, 

f,47.    Sent  to  tho  Tower,  574.  . 
Lunt  turns  informer  against  Lancashire 
Jacobites,  iv.  107.    His  evidence  at 
Manchester,  111.  _         .  . 
Lutlier,  his  declaration  against  the  an- 


cient philosophy,  vi.  211.  Sketch  of 
the  contest  which  began  with  his 
preaching  against  the  Indulgences  and 
terminated  with  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, 464-481. 
Luttrell,  Colonel  Henry,  ii.  567.  Hifl 
intrigues  at  Limerick,  iii.  424.  De- 
puted to  St.  G-ermains,  425.  Opona  a, 
correspondence  with  the  Enghsh,  442. 
Deserts  James;  assassinated,  450.  ^ 
Luttrell,  Colonel  Simon,  ii.  567.  Ejects 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
571.  Governor  of  Dublin  for  James, 
iii.  283.  A  member  of  the  deputation 
from  Limerick  to  St.  Gormains,  426. 
Remains  faithful  to  James,  460.^ 
Luttrell,  Narcissus,  his  diary,  u.  400 

Luxemburg,  seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  i.  217. 
Luxemburg,  Erancis  Henry,  Duke  of,  gains 
thebattleof Ele.xu:u8,iii.  278.  Commands 
at  the  siege  of  Mons,  379.    His  cam- 
paign against  William  III.  in  Flanders 
417.    Covers  the  siege  of  Namur,  673 
His  personal  peculiarities,  577.  Receives 
information  of  the  AlHes'  plans,  578 
Surprised  by  WilHam  at  Steinkirk,  580. 
Retrieves  the  day,  682.  Advises  Lewis 
XIV.  to  give  battle,  iv.  18.  Threatens 
Liege,  19.  Gains  the  battle  of  Landeii; 
21-23.    His  inactivity  after  the  battle^ 
25.   His  campaign  of  1694,  106.  His 
death,  123.  . 
Lycurgus,  his  mistaken  principles  ot  legis- 
lation, vii.  692.   His  system  of  domestic 
slavery,  77.  ,       .  ^ 

Lyme  Regis,  Honmouth  lands  at,  i.  446.^ 
Lyons,  cruelties  of  the  Jacobins  at,  vii. 
161.   Bar^re's  proposal  to  utterly  an- 
nihilate it,  164.  .  . 
Lysander,  depressed  by  the  constitution 

of  Lycurgus,  vii.  690, 
Lysias,  anecdote  by  Plutarch  of  his  speecH 

for  the  Athenian  tribunals,  vi.  327 
Lyttelton,  Lord,  vi.  77. 


MACARTHY.    See  Mountcashel,  Vis- 
cornet. 

Macburney,  original  name  of  the  JJurney 
family,  vii.  3.  ,         i  r 

Macclesfield,  Charles  Gerard,  Eail  of, 

ii.  258.   Opposes  the  Abjuration  Bill, 

iii.  251.  ,  ... 
Macdonald,  Mac  Ian,  of  Gloncoe,  in.  65, 

613.  His  quarrel  with  the  Earl  ot 
Breadalbane,  515.  Takes  the  oaths  to 
the  Government  after  the  appointed 
day,  516.  The  fact  of  his  having  taken 
the  oaths  suppressed,  523.  Slain  at 
Glencoe,  628.  .  . 

Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  m.  65.  His 
quarrel  with  Sir  Ewau  Cameron,  7^. 
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Al  the  battlo  of  Killiocrankio,  87.  Ills 
quarrol  with  a  Lowland  i^culU'iiian, 
At  tho  coiifcroiioo  at  (ilcnordiv,  hV\. 
Takca  the  oatliH  U>  V/iWuuu  III/h 
Govoriiment,  610.  Examim-a  hy  \\w 
Gliiucoo  CommiasioihTM,  iv. 

Macdonald,  Colin  of  Ki^p])o('li,  iii.  ni. 
Throatos  luvoriu'SH,  (J'J.  Joins  l)un- 
doci,  03.  Examint'i]  hy  llu>  (Uoncoi' 
CoiumiHsioniTS,  iv.  1C>(), 

Mac<lonald  of  Rlout,  iii.  (>!>.  lMwn  fruiu 
tlio  Hifxhluiid  nrinv,  IKS. 

iRTai'dojiJiKlH,  tlir.Ir  aiu'ij'iit  ascrndciu'v  in 
tile.  H.ii;hl:iu(l.s,  iii.  51.  TlK'ir  duiiu  tu 
1)0  Lords  of  tli<i  lHh»H,  f>l).  Tlh'ic  Um\ 
with  t\u\  cifizriiHof  luvi^nuw,  01. 

Madh'cnoo  of  Brydijii,  charui'tvr  of  ihv, 
V.  120. 

I\[acluavdli,  hia  Workw,  VoHiT,  v.  "Ml 
Gouonil  (ullouHncHS  of  hin  imw  and 
NvorkH,  40,  47.  Suttl-rt'd  for  public 
liberty,  47.  UIh  olc-vutrd  Hj^ntimonts 
and  juHt  viowfl,  47.  Huld  in  hi^li  rsli- 
inatiou  l»y  hia<,'ontt".mi)omrit'H,  4K.  Stutf 
of  moral  fcidinp;  in  Itnly  in  hiH  linu', 
^^0.  Ilia  oharactiT  as  a  inun,  (I.S.  As 
u  poot,  0-i.  Ah  a  (Iniiiiatihl.  {i.'y.  .U 
nstiiti'Bman,  G*2,  (10,  70.  7«.  SO.  His 
i*rinc(%  75.  Kx('(«ll('u<'««  uf  IiIh  pnrcpis, 
7G.  Ilin  (NiudtMjr,  7H.  l 't»m^..m'...n 
luitwiTXi  hini  «nd  Moaf  rsqni.'u,  7H.  1 1  is 
stylo,  70.  iriM  Irvity,  Sd.  ]Ii,s  hiH- 
torical  "svorlvH,  SO.  Livvd  to  witarHH  tin- 
lust  tttruKfrlu  fur  I'loronliiu-  \ihvvl\\  H\. 
Ilia  work  andclumu'lrr  lul.-n  i.n-srnfr.l, 
82.  Ilia  remains  unluinourtMl  till  loni.^ 
iiftor  his  death,  82.  i\I(»nuint'Ut  wwivA 
to  hiH  memory  by  an  Kn^diHli  Jiol»l«-nwin, 
82.   Chartictor  of  Iiig  hihtury,  145, 

Miickay,  Oonoral  Andn^w,  ii.  264.  HIk 
ekirmiah  with  the  Irinh  imivn  at  Win- 
canton,  ii.  277.  B«nt  hy  Wllliam  Ml. 
to  Scothmd,  iii.  IUh  oanntuiKu 

iix  the  Ilip;hlandH,  G7.  His  j.Ian  fur  a 
fortrcsH  at  Tnvcrliu'liy,  08.  .SuHjirinin 
oiioration.s,  76.  Mnirlirs  northwards. 
H'l.  Arrives  at  Killifcranlvi'.',  S(J. 
ftrntcd  hy  Lundw,  HH.  His  n-tn  at, 
91.  Ht'orp;anim'«  liirt  fnroo,  U5.  IVIVuIh 
the  Hi^^hlan<l(TH  al.  Si,.  JoluiHhin'.s  1^0, 
Thwarted  hy  the  ^iuM-h  uiImiuist  tMtion, 
08.  Supported  l.y  William,  !)S.  HijIMh 
Port  William,  aa.O.  Htn-wn  undvi'Giukell 
in  Ireland,  42B.  ForeeM  the  pahMu^o  of 
the  Slhannon  at  Athlone,  -lillt.  TurnH 
th«  Irish  Hank  at  Aj^'hrim,  'i:jH.  At  the 
ha(th>  of  HfeinUirk.  /JSL    Win  fall,  r>«i>. 

Haektuiiiie,  .Mr,,  his  disuiis-al  iuMiHied  m 
hy  Greiiville,  vii,  252. 

Mackonici^s  Ili^nry,  his  ridiouh»  of  tho 
Nabob  cduriH,  vi.  4  •12. 

Mackcnjcic^  v^ir  (loor^r,,,  l^a-tl  Advocatti,  i. 
616.   Di«mi»Hod,  016.   Hatinl  by  the 


OovcnantfTs,  iii.  I.M.  His  Hpe«'cb  in  the 
iSootch  Conveiitiui)  af^ain^t  tbo  di'posi- 
tion  of  Jjinii  s  II.,  ill. 
I^Iaekinlohh,  Sir  .lanu  h,  his  collf  etic^n  of 
K^'wslrtlrrtt  and  glhcr  dtwunwutv.  i. 
;JOr>  and  noti",  ^ii  note.  Hin  opinion 
on  tin*  Uoman  Oatholir  fpieslion,  ii.  lU, 
Keview  of  bin  Hinlorv  of  the  Kevohil  ir>n 
in  Kn!j:land,  vi.  70-L'M.  CNiUjp.trihon 
■with  Kox'n  llistury  of  Janu's  11.,  76. 
Charaetrj'  of  bin  oratory,  70.  Win  con- 
vcrMati(*nai  poNHcru,  Ht).  Hi**  (pmliticji 
a»  a  hi-f'iria!!.  M.  nif<  \ludieation 
from  th'-  onput.'tini.;;  i.f  the  nlij»»r,  Hi, 
8H-4>5.  (*han)j:v  in  bin  opniionH  pro- 
dnecil  by  ibo  Kn^nob  Uevolution.  K4. 
HiH  moileration»  87,  HK.  His  hi  ^oriml 
jnstiee,  O  t.  H(  n»end»rane«'  ot  him  at 
Holland  House, 
Maokintonhi-H  (ihei,  iii.  ilH. 
Macbu'blan,  Mjuv-.r.-t.  mnnler  uf,  i,  IVM, 
Maeb'uij,  Cohiut  I,  ni'rni  m  bhe.'l;ntd  lor 

Wjinvn  Ua^-tiuiiM,  vi.  572»  oSi». 
MuelvanH  ^Ibr),  iii.  5ii,  (Wi. 
MacnagbteuH  Min  i,  i;i.  <15. 
MaepherNon,  hi:i  r«>.-..i.  v\  uf  l"'in;«jd,  vii, 

'tiMi.    Thre.tfenH  lh\  John''«<n,  .'lotl. 
-Mjwlrjts  tb'^•n•ipli•.Ml  f.f  it,  vi.  'AHi.  Un 
<'apiftdation      the  bVeneh,  HKO.  !{<'- 
Hliiri'il  i(»  till'  Kn^di^b,  aH7. 
Miulri«l,  bread  v'uAh  in,  iv.  't7<».  Cjipttiro 
i>f,  by  the  Kn^dr  !i  arnjy,  in  17tJ5.  v.  \U\H. 
Mn^tbib-m*  <'»dU'j!:«s  ('>tmbritij.r»',  MSS.  nt, 

i.  2li*J  uu\v.  S.'«'  Trpyfiian  Library. 
Ma};dab'ne  ('i.ihv»',  Oxford,  ii.  lUb  IIh 
loyalty,  im,  ImNvraUh;  vueanry  of 
tlut  IVehidmry.  lol.  The  bVlhiWH  i''it«Kl 
befnre  fin-  lii;;h  t'oniniiHsirai,  \0{\.  In- 
torvirw  t/f  I'MloWM  with  Jnmn*  H., 
1{»7.  Tenn'M  i.f>'»4mti»n<  with,  108, 
lOU  and  Unit",  UiJ  and  note.  MpcrinI 
<M>mmih}Hioner»4  mnt  to,  in,  Hiwliop 
Purkrr  ins^tnllisl  Pre«*it!rut,  112,  Tim 
KidlowH  <'jirtHl,  IM.  vii.  (tt>,  Txmml 
into  n  l*opi»i!i  M'minary,  ii.  1 15.  (3oft. 
ei*i»».it»nh  ».f  ,buoin  la  rrjfjtril  t<»,  24L 
Announi't  d  r«'H!nr,iti..n  of  iho  bVllown, 
24U.  Adili»».u'M  o.«nn«n'tit»n  with  it,  66. 
Mahommed  Uv/.i  KUnu,  )mh  clmnu^tDr, 
vi.  555.  S-lcer,.l  by  ('live,  557,  Hii 
cuhlmv,  roiitlm  m-  ni  at  ('aUnUlii,  itnd 
ri'JeHKi'.  557,  55*1. 
Mahou,  L-.rd,  vi»  ;v  ui'  h'm  HiHtury  of  tlu» 
War  of  tb«'Suee..«-i«,;i  ii,  ,SpHiij)  V.  (IHH, 

UU).  Hi**  i  jtplanittion  oi"  tiie  JliKiueiul 
eontiitinu  of  Sj  ;iiM.  Oj5.  Win  opiniomi 
t»n  tlii^  I'artjiiou  *i>r.iiy,  lilH,  Hi« 
reprfwi'ntulit/n«  «/i  Cardin.d  IN»rto  ('nr- 
roro,  G5K.  Hm  npininn  of  th«  jwaca 
on  tlm  ronc*biKi.Mi  «»f  tbn  War  of  lhf» 
S|mni»h  .Sneei  ^Hii,}),  (577.  Hi«  miBur» 
of  Hiirby,  077  ;  und  view  uf  the  ro« 
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Suv  tif^i'u  the  present 

677,  678       "Whigs  of  the  Eeyolution, 

Mahrattas,  sketch  of  their  history,  ti.  390, 
ATm;;,'  ;  -rT^^^'^tioii  against  them,  584. 
V  TAT    ♦  ^  Ti'dtMxal  son  of  Lewis 

f:-^'^'^  IV.  156^  gig  cowardice,  160. 
iMlainlcMion,  Madame  de,  saves  Treves 
irom  destruction,  ii.  495.  Uses  her 
influonco  with.  Lewis  XIV.  to  recognise 
Jamos  III.,  iv.  540.  Her  boast  as  to 
roligion  m  Her  time,  vi.  500. ' 
66'>'^'  ^^^al  hattle  near,  in  1704,  v. 

Sir  John,  review  of  his  Life  of 
Uyvd  Clive,  vi.  381—453.  Yalue  of  his 
work,  382.  His  partiahty  for  Chve,  410. 
His  dofonce  of  Olive's  conduct  towards 
Omich-und,  418. 
Malkin,  Sir  Benjamin  Heath,  epitaph  on, 
viu.  590. 

HaUot,  David,  patronage  of,  by  Bute,  vii. 

Maloney,  an  Irish  bishop,  i.  642  note. 
jVIalMms,  Mr.,  attacked  by  Mr.  Sadler,  v. 
420. 

Man,  th(5  contemplation  of,  the  noblest 
earthly  object  of  man,  vii.  614. 

Hanelu'stor,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of, 
joins  tho  rising  for  the  Prince  of 
Omn^ro  in  the  North,  ii.  276.  Sent 
uiubassador  to  Paris,  iv.  466.  Sends 
news  to  William  III.  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  James  III.,  545.  Recalled  from 
l^iriH,  546.  His  patronage  of  Addison, 
vii.  64,  72, 

Manchester,  Countess  of,  vii.  64. . 

Man(sho8tor,  i.  266.  Special  commission 
at,  ill  1694,  iv.  110.  Acquittal  of  the 
]>riHoncr8,  111. 

]\Ian(l«villo,  his  metaphysical  powers, 
V.  5. 

Mundrtigola  (the),  of  Machiavelli,  v.  64. 
Munhoim,  destroyed  by  the  Prench,  ii. 
495. 

Manilla,  capitulation  of,  vii.  225. 

Mnnlcy,  Jorxn,  his  speech  against  the  at- 
ttiindcr  of  Penwick,  iv.  277. 

Mannerism  of  Johnson,  v.  536. 

Manafiold,  Xiord,  vii.  227.  His  character 
and  talents,  vi.  56.  His  rejection  of 
tho  overtures  of  Newcastle,  64.  His 
<»lt*vation,  64,  Character  of  his  speeches, 
vii.  2G5.  His  friendship  for  Hastings, 
vii.  010. 

Maaisc),  Milton's  Epistle  to,  v.  8. 

Mansueto,  Father,  ii.  47. 

Manxifactures  and  commerce  of  Italy  in 
tho  fourteenth  century,  v.  52,  53. 

Manufacturing  system  (the),  Southey's 
opinion  upon,  v.  338.  Its  effect  on  the 
health,  340. 

Manufacturing  and  agricultural  labourers, 


comparison  of  their  condition,  v.  340, 
342. 

Manufactories,  wages  in,  i.  326.  Ballads 
regarding,  326  note.  Children's  labour 
in,  327. 

Marat,  his  bust  substituted  for  the  statues 

of  the  martyrs  of  Chri9tipi-itA\  vi.  486. 

His  murmurs  agair.s!;  l>;:L'crc.  vii.  152. 

His  death,  153  note. 
Marcet,  Mrs.,  her  Dialogues  on  Pohtical 

Economy,  v.  4. 
Marcellus,  the  counterfeit  oration  for, 

vii.  284. 

March,  Lord,  a  persecutor  of  Willces,  vii. 
244. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen,  Bar  fere's  account 
of  the  death  of,  vii.  129.  Brought  be- 
fore the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal  on  the 
motion  of  Barfere,  155.  Her  execution, 
155. 

Marino,  San,  visited  by  Addison,  vii.  69. 
Marlborough,  mound  at,  i.  227  note. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset's  house  at,  iii. 

329. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of; 
his  rise  and  character,  i.  358,  v.  221. 
Ambassador  extraordinary  to  Prance, 
i.  360.  His  operations  against  Mon- 
mouth, 462.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  474.  His  pity  for  the  convicted 
rebels,  504.  Sits  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
Delamere,  552.  His  communications ' 
withDykvelt ;  his  motives  for  deserting 
James  II.,  ii.  74.  His  letters  to  Wil- 
ham  in.,  78,  222.  Conspires  against 
James,  267.  Attends  James,  270. 
His  desertion,  279.  Commands  the 
English  brigade  imder  Waldeck;  re- 
pulses the  French  at  "Walcourt,  iii. 
147.  Complaints  of  his  avarice,  148. 
His  relations  with  the  Princess  Anne, 
241.  Supports  the  Abjuration  Bill, 
252.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine, 
269.  Advises  the  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  Ireland,  318.  His  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland,  330.  His  dispute  with 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg;  takes  Cork, 

331.  Takes  Kinsale,  331.  His  re- 
ception by  "William   on  his  return, 

332.  Hated  by  the  Jacobites ;  his  ties 
to  William,  412.  Seeks  an  interview 
with  Colonel  SackviUe  ;  his  pretended 
repentance  for  his  desertion  of  James 
IL,  412.  His  treasonable  betrayal  of  • 
secrets,  413.  His  promises  to  James, 
414.  Eeceives  a  written  pardon  from 
James,  415.  Accompanies  William  to 
the  Continent,  415.  His  correspond- 
ence with  James,  416.  His  plot  for 
the  restoration  of  James,  489.  Cal- 
culates on  the  army's  jealousy  of  fo- 
reigners, 491.  Distrusted  and  betrayed 
by  the  Jacobites,  492,  493.  Disgraced, 
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494.  Various  reports  of  tho  cause  of 
his  disgrace,  494.  His  signature  forged 
hy  Robert  Young,  556.  Sent  to  tho 
U  owor,  559.  Released ;  public  feeling 
in  favour  of,  561.  Robbed  by  highway- 
men, 593.  Excites  discontent  against 
the  Dutch,  601.  His  opposition  to  Go- 
Ternment,  629.  His  communications 
with  Middleton,  iv.  9.  Supports  the 
Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials,  75. 
Betrays  the  intended  expedition  to 
Brest,  99,  100  and  note.  His  motives, 
102.  Offers  his  services  to  Williani, 
iind  is  rejected,  103.  Chaxigo  in  liis 
views  caused  by  tho  deiith  of  Mary,  141. 
Promotes  tho  reconciliation  of  tho 
Princess  Anne  with  "William,  143. 
Implicated  inPen wick's  confession,  260. 
His  demeanour,  262.  His  speech  in 
the  House  of  lord.s  288.  William  IIL's 
reconciliation  with,  417,  418.  His  mo- 
tives for  fidelity,  418.  His  support  of 
•the  Court,  457.  Uses  his  influence  in 
favour  of  Burnet  when  athioked  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  517.  His  share 
in  passing  the  Resumption  Bill,  535. 
His  baseness,  v.  228.  His  conversion 
to  "Whiggism,  670.  His  acquaintance 
with  tho  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
commencement  of  his  splendid  fortune, 

vi.  606.  Notice  of  Addison's  poem  in 
his  honour,  vii.  78. 

Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  their  policy, 

vii.  73. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Lady,  ii.  75.  Her 
influence  over  her  husband,  76.  Her 
friendship  with  the  Princess  Anne,  77. 
Her  influence  over  the  Princess,  iii.  240. 
Her  wilfulness,  241.  Her  love  of  pain, 
242.  Porms  a  princess's  party,  241. 
Attends  the  Pi'incess  Anne  to  Kensing- 
ton, 496.  Her  friendship  with  Coii- 
grove,  vi.  530.  Her  inscription  on  Inn 
monument,  531.   Her  death,  53. 

Marsh,  Bishop,  his  opposition  to  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  vi.  368. 

MarsigHa,  battle  of,  iv.  318. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  93. 

Martinique,  capture  of,  vii.  225 

Martin's  illustrations  of  tho  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  of  Paradise  Lost,  v.  445, 
446. 

Martyn,  Henry,  lines  to,  viii.  543, 
Marvel,  Andrew,  vii.  60. 
Mary,  Q,ueen,  her  plea  for  fanaticism,  v. 
608. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Queen,  her  rapacity,  i. 
508.  Obtains  an  assignment  of  rebel 
prisoners,  608.  Rapacity  of  her  maids 
of  honour,  609.  Horjeiilousy  of  Cath- 
erine Sedley,  677.  Her  dislike  of  Ro- 
•cheeter,  679.  Suspected  to  have  been 
t)ribed  by  Tyrconnel,  642.   Her  preg- 
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nancy,  ii.  120.  Birth  of  her  son,  IGO 
Her  flight;  her  reenption  by  Lewis 
XIV.,  345.  Her  letters  to  lier  corre- 
spondents in  London  betray<sl  toWil  Ham 
III.,  iii.  264.  Her  letter  to  Monl^nmery, 
344.  Gives  birth  to  a  daught«'r,  539. 
Question  respecting  her  jointure,  iv. 
318,  319  note.  Thn_  payment  of  her 
jointure  made  conditional  on  tho  romo- 
vul  of  James  II.  from  St.  GermainH, 
397.  Her  interview  with  Madame  do 
Maintenon,  540. 

Mary,  Princess  (afterwards  Que(>ii\  I'du- 
cated  a  Protestant,  i.  165.  Marries 
William  of  Oran|j;(',  17iS.  Speeimeu  of 
her  careless  use  of  1  he  Knglish  lanj::uap;e, 
308  note.  Her  rclatiims  with  her  Inis- 
band,  ii.  10.  Wliieli  arc  cleared  up  by 
Burnet,  15.  Her  attaehrncnt  to  her 
husband,  10.  Her  (lisai»i)roval  of  tli«^ 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  Tjf).  Sub- 
scribes for  the  ojt  ctcil  1'cIIonvh  of  ]\InjLf- 
dalene  College,  115.  CoiicnrH  in  lier 
husband'a  entcrpriwi',  15)8.  lIcrwroimH 
at  tho  hands  of  her  father,  198.  Hit 
husband's  ascen(h»ney  over  her,  lUV,), 
Detained  in  Holland,  377.  Her  letter 
to  Danby,  380.  Declared  Quct^n  ;  ar- 
rives in  Eui;3;land,  389.  Her  th-meanour 
and  its  motives,  390.  ProclaitncMl  (iueen, 
399.  Her  popularity  and  aiiiiaMo  q\»v- 
Kties,  438,  439.  S<.vt«  the  faHhion  of 
taste  in  china,  442.  Her  n>n>naLlon, 
490.  Proclaimed  in  Seolland,  iii.  .'U. 
Accepts  the  crown  of  Smiiland,  3<'>. 
OrderKS  tho  arre.st  of  Huspecti'd  per.sonn, 
U74.  Her  anxiety  during  th<^  JriHh 
campaign,  305.  lieeeives  tidin^H  C)f 
William's  wouml,  and  HubHetnicntly  of 
bin  victory  at  the  l^oyui*,  300.  JlerHo- 
licitude  for  her  fatlu'r'H  Kal\'ty  ;  reviewH 
tho  volunteer  cavalry  at  lloun«low,  311, 
Her  interv'i(»w  with  the  I'rincesH  Aruuj 
on  Miirlbiirou;»irs  trenrton,  494.  l>i'- 
mands  the  dismissal  f»f  Laily  Murl- 
borough,  490.  Jjicnr.s  M-une  for  he»r 
treatment  of  her  Hinter,  497.  H<'r  eon- 
duct  to  suspect etl  otHeers  of  the  navy, 
546.  KeceivcfH  a  loyal  aildrcsH  from 
them,  547.  Her  nieaHurcH  tor  the  reli<'f 
of  tho  wonnd(Ml  in  tho  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  552,  553.  Her  r(M»Iy  to  thu 
merchants'  addre.sH  on  the  ions  of  tht^ 
Smyrna  fleet,  iv.  29.  Attack('d  by  th<^ 
.small-pox,  1 16.  llor  death,  118.  Cw- 
neral  Horrow,  and  exult ariuii  of  the  ex- 
treme Tacobites,  118.  Her  funeral,  110. 
Greenwich  IIo.y[)ital  establi.shed  in 
lionour  of  her,  Pi  I.  JCtlfeet  of  h<»r  death 
in  Holland;  in  Prance,  122.  A  lock  uf 
her  hair  found  vii  William  III.  after  hii 
death,  65C. 

Marylebone,  i.  274. 
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Masqiift,  the  Italian,  v.  12. 
Miissachusots,  charter  of,  question  reffard- 

in^?,  i.  2U. 
MusKcy,  Jolm,  a  Roman  Catholic,  made 

Dean  of  Chnstchurch,  Oxford,  i.  689. 
I\Iji8snion,  Ilia  character  of  William  III.,  ii. 

21  noto. 

Mussingcr,  allusion  to  his  Virgin  Martyr, 
V.  45.  Ilis  fondness  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  G07.  Indelicate  writ- 
ing in  his  dramas,  vi.  493. 

ilathoniatics,  comparative  estimate  of,  by 
Plato  and  by  Bacon,  vi.  213,  215. 

Matthifson,  John,  his  "  Dying  Testimony,'* 
iii.  350  note. 

JVlaumont,  Lic^ut.  General,  ii.  627,  644. 
Directs  tho  siego  of  Londonderry :  killed. 
562. 

]\Iaurico,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  170. 

J^raximilian  of  Uavaria,  vi.  474. 

Maxims,  general,  tlicir  uselessness,  v.  76. 

iVIaxwoU,  Thomas,  iii.  424.  Defends  the 
ftml  of  the  Shannon  at  Athlono,  430. 
Takrn  prisoner,  433. 

!Muynurd,  Sir  Jolxn,  his  great  age,  and 
eminence  as  a  hiwyer,  i.  640.  Waits  on 
Will  ium  Prince  of  Orange  at  St.  James's, 
li,  334.  Appointed  Commissioner  of 
tlxe  Groat  Seal,  415.  His  speech  on  the 
couv(»rsion  of  the  Convention  into  a  Par- 
liament, 422. 

Maynooth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  objections  to 
the  vote  of  money  for,  vi.  370.  Speech 
on  tho  Maynooth  College  Bill,  viii.  302. 

Mayor,  Lord,  of  London,  his  state,  i.  277. 

3\rHZftrin,  Dui-uoss  of,  i.  335. 

Meoi'a,  vi.  4o5. 

MiulalH,  Addison's  Treatise  on,  vii.  68,  72. 
Medici,  Ivorenzo  do.    See  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dical. 

Medicino,  Hi'icnco  of,  its  progress  in  Eng- 
lantl  iu  the  17th  century,  i.  320.  Com- 
parnt  iv<^  estimate ,  of  the  science  of,  by 
Pluto  and  by  Jkcon,  vi.  217,  219.  Pc- 
trareh*8  invectives  on,  vii.  631. 

Meer  CoHsim,  his  talents,  vi.  431.  His 
tlepouition  and  revenge,  431. 

Meer  Jaffler,  his  conspiracy,  ri.  413,  Ilis 
conduct  during  tho  battle  of  Plassey, 
415.  His  pecuniary  transactions  with 
('live,  421.  Ilifl  proceedings  on  being 
threatened  by  the  Great  Mogul,  424. 
IViH  fears  of  the  English,  and  intrigues 
with  the  Dutch,  425,426.  Deposod 
and  ri'Heate.d  by  tho  English,  431.  Ilis 
d.'ath,  433.  ilis  large  bequest  to  Lord 
Clive,  43«. 

Mt'Krigny,  I^Vench  engineer  officer  in  Ka- 
iniir,  iv.  159. 

Mrhiuethon,  v.  691. 

Mcdboumo,  IjOkI,  speech  on  the  motion  as 
to  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  of, 
viii.  160. 
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Melfort,  John  Drummond,  Lord,  i.  609. 
His  apostacy  to  Popery,  609.  His  un- 
popularity, ii.  379.  Attends  James  II. 
to  Ireland,  528.  His  unpopularity,  540. 
Advises  James  to  go  to  Ulster,  541. 
His  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Rosen, 
578.  His  letters  to  Dundee  and  Eal- 
carras,  iii.  63.     Dismissed  by  James 

II.  ,  134.  His  letter  to  Mary  of  Mo 
dena,  304.  Made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  at  St.  Germains,  540.  Tho 
author  of  James's  Declaration,  541. 
His  advice  respecting  the  second  De- 
claration, iv.  10. 

Melgar,  Count  of,  a  Spanish  Minister,,  iv^ 
406. 

Melville,  George,  Lord,  agent  of  WilHam> 

III.  in  Scotland,  iii.  16.  Appointed 
Scotch  Secretary  of  State,  39.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  High  Commissioner  for 
Scotland,  336.  Timidity  of  his  admin.- 
istration,  510.   Superseded,  511. 

Melville,  Lord,  impeachment  of,  vii.  406". 
Memmius,  compared  to  Sir  W.  Temple^ 
vi.  323. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  review  of,  vi. 

246-325.    Wanting  in  selection  and 

compression,  246. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hastings^. 

review  of,  vi.  543-712. 
Memoirs,  popularity  of,  as  compared  with 

that  of  history,  v.  154,  156. 
"  Memorial  Antibritannique  '*  (the),  of 

Bar^re,  vii.  192.^ 
Memory,  comparative  views  of  the  import 

tance  of,  by  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  vi. 

217. 

Menander,  the  lost  comedies  of,  vii.  90. 

Mendoza,  Hurtado  de,  v.  642. 

Mentz,  recovered  from  the  French  by  th** 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  iii.  146. 

Mercenaries,  employment  of,  in  Italy,  v. 
57.  Its  pohrical  consequences,  57.  And 
moral  effects,  58. 

Meres,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  398. 

Metaphors,  Dante's,  vii.  612. 

Metaphysical  accuracy  incompatible  -with, 
successful  poetry,  v.  17. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  his  ability  and  dis- 
interestedness, vi.  453.  Epitaph  on,, 
viii.  593. 

Methodists,  their  early  object,  vi.  467. 

Mew,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  i.  469. 
Lends  his  horses  for  the  artillery  at 
Sedgemoor,  475.  Prevented  by  illness- 
from  attending  the  meeting  of  bishops,, 
ii.  149.  Visitor  of  Magdalene  College,. 
241.  Prepares  to  restore  the  Fellows  of 
Magdalene;  summoned  to  London,  243. 
Appointed  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission,  iii.  173.  Officiates  at 
the  consecration  of  Tillotson,  393. 

Mexico,  exactions  of  the  Spanish  viceroys 
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cxcecidod  by  the  English  agents  in 
Bengal,  vi.  430. 

MichcU,  Sir  Francis,  vi.  180. 

Middle  Ages,  inconsistency  in  Uio  Hi?hool- 
men  of  the,  v.  630. 

Middlosox  election,  tho  conatit.ntionul  qnos- 
tion  in  relation  to  it,  vii.  272--277. 

Middlesex,  ProHbyteriiunsni  in,  i.  V2-[. 

Middleton  Cliiirlcs,  Earl  of,  Scoretary  of 
State;  Mannj^er  of  the  House  of  Coiii- 
mons  for  JanioB  11.,  i.  398,  530,  6\1. 
His  moderate  counsel  to  JaTn<».M,  r»/55. 
Ilia  official  denial  of  a  Heer<»t  l('!i|^'n<^ 
with  Lewis  XIV.,  ii.  230.  3)«'nimi(ls 
tho  S(MilR  from  Sunderlanil,  2'1({.  ^Ko- 
ceives  Williani'fi  mefisenf^'erH  from  Wind- 
sor, 331.  Hifi  elmraeter,  iv.  H.  Tnviti'd 
l)y  James  to  vSt.  GennainB,  0.  His  ac- 
count of  Versai  lien,  IT).  At  JanicH  II.'s 
death-hod,  639,  Ooated  Envl  of  Mon- 
mouth hy  .Tames  III.,  644. 

Middleton,  Dr.,  remarlcH  on  ln'«  Life  of 
Cicero,  vi.  138.  His  controver.si(^s  wit  ii 
Bontley,  ii.  48. 

Midsummer  Night-'n  T)pe.arn,fHenMe  in  which 
the  word  "  tiranshited  *'  ih  therein  UHcd, 
vii.  111. 

Milan,  Addinon'n  visit  to,  vii.  fiO. 

Mildmay,  Colonel,  ii.  420. 

M  ilitia,  fiyBtem  of,  i.  227,  220.  I)rydeii's 
sntire  on,  220  note.  KcHulntion  for  in- 
(Teusing  its  rrficipuey,  olG.  (-ontrol  of, 
hv  Charlosl.,  or  hv  th*-  Parliament,  v. 
200. 

Military  science,  studied  hy  MuchiavelH, 
V,  73. 

MilitA.ry  service,  relative  adaptation  of 
different  classes  for,  v.  72. 

Mill,  Jamof?,  his  merits  as  ii  historian,  vi. 
94.  Defects  of  his  history  of  liritish 
India,  382.  His  unfairness  towarilH 
Clivo's  chaructor,  410,  His  severity 
towards  Warren  Hnstinp;H,  .043. 

Mill,  Mr.,  rcvi(w  of  his  TOssays  on  Oovern- 
mout,  cVcc,  V.  239.  His  utilitannnisrn, 
239.  Vulse  principles  upon  wliit-h  lu's 
theory  rests,  240.  Precision  of  iiis 
arginnonts  and  dryness  of  liis  styl;«, 
241.  His  c\  priori  method  of  reason- 
ing, 241.  Curious  instances  of  his 
peculiar  turn  of  mind,  242.  Ilis  views 
of  democracy,  oligarchy,  and  monarchy, 
244,  245.  His  fallacies,  240  et  scq,  ifis 
})roposed  pjovcrnment  by  a  rcprosenta- 
tivo  body,  258.  His  proposal  of  universal 
suffrage,  but  for  males  only,  258.  Tlif^ 
eftects  which  a  general  spoliation  of  tho 
rich  woidd  engcmder,  204.  His  remarks 
on  the  influence  of  tho  middle  ra  nk,  205.  ; 
Kovicw  of  tho  Westminster  Hoviowcc's 
defence  of  Mr.  Mill,  272,  300. 

Millar,  Lady,  her  vaso  for  versos,  vii.  17.  ' 

Millevnix,  a  French  spy,  iii.  679.   De-  1 
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tectiMl,  and  employed  to  deceive  Lux- 
emburg, r)79. 

Millingt/>n,  Sir  Thonuis,  iv.  110. 

Milton,  ('hn.sl«»i»h«'r  (^brotluT  of  the  ])oct), 
raised  to  the  Ix^n^di  by  James  J  I.,  I. 
585. 

Milton,  John,  his  remunst ranee  npiiiisf, 
the  eonsorsiiip  of  the  proMs,  i.  \{)h.  Uis 
polifical  works  burned  at  Oxford,  212. 
ilis  I^ira(liM(s  Lost,  313.  His  Areo- 
pagitica.  iii,  (>38.  Review  of  his  Trea- 
tise on  Christian  Pi>ctrine;Mr.  LtMiion's 
discovery  of  \\u\  M.S.  of  it,  v.  1.  Ilis 
style,  2.'  His  thoologieul  <»pinions,  2. 
His  ])0('tpy  lu's  great  piissjmrt  lo  r^nt-ral 
remembnincf,  3  -8.  I'owi'r  of  his  ima- 
gination, 8.  Till'  most  striking  chariic- 
ttM'istie  of  Ilis  ptu'try,  9.  Ilis  Alb'gro 
and  I'enMcrnso,  H).'  His  (^onms  and 
Samson  Ag<»nistr's,  10.  llii<  minnr 
poi'ms,  13.  Appreciated  the  literature 
of  modern  Italy,  13.  Mis  Paradise  Re- 
gained, 13,  Parallel  between  htm  and 
Dante,  1!  tt  ftn/„  UIh  Sonnets  mesi 
exhibit  his  peenliar  elmraeter,  '22. 
His  pnblie  <'t»n<bict,  23.  His(h«renee  nf 
tho  execntinn  of  Charles  I.,  32,  'A^.  His 
refutation  of  S;ilni.'i.iin' ,  33.  Ilis  con- 
duct under  tlu-  Prot- rl«'r,  31.  Peculiar- 
ities which  distinguiNlieil  him  from  his 
onitemporaries,  3d.  Noblent  qualitie.s 
of  every  jtarty  comhiucHl  in  him,  -U. 
His  dffeix'e  of  tln^  freedon*  of  the  pre-\ 
and  t!i(^  right  of  ]jrivate  ju<l 'ment.  I'.'. 
His  l>oldnes.s  iu  tho  muintenanee  of  his 
ojunions,  43.  KrcapituhUinu  of  his 
literary  merits,  4-J,  45.  One  of  the  mo^t 
'*  eorrect*'  poets,  307. 

Milton  and  Shakesjieare,  char.ietcr  of 
.fohnson's  nliMi-rvatintH  on,  v.  /»32. 

Miltftn,  .Mr.  .lr»hn,  ;u.d  Mr.  .Abrah;ii»i 
(?oWley,  conVf-rMUlIuH  brtween,  fnitehih;.': 

the  great  Civil  Wjtv.  vii.  (HI.  HiMgirnt 
mtxlern  epic,  v.  103.  I>ry«lcn">»  ndmira- 
lion  for  his  genin»<,  lUl,  il7, 

Mimien,  battle  of,  vi.  73. 

Mines,  Spanlr.h  ,\i)o-r!eun,  v. 

Mings,  Sir  Christoplirs'.  i,  238. 

Ministerfl,  their  r«"|Hni«»!Mjify  lefi»i^»n#id  by 
the  Uevolution,  V  '.!:;o.  V.'fo  by  Parlia*- 
ment  on  their  nitpointment,  109. 

Ministry,  !'.nv.-rniie'?;t  by,  iv.  44.  The 
t'.r  !  '.M.pn  th.n-t...  .{\  <)7,  (Imdnal 
e;;!:ibli.-!iin.'Mj  ..f,  1*.)0,  421.  Levelling 
teutleney  of  the  tenttn-  t^f  office,  451. 

Minorca,  t'aptnn*  of.  hy  fht<  I'Vench,  xi,i\'2. 

^'Minute  guns!"  Charles  Townshi^n'r^ 
exchunation  on  hearing  Bute'tf  mftiib'H 
speech,  vii.  22(5. 

Mirabeau,Simvenirs  stir,  &c.,  M.Dumont'H 
review  of,  v.  CI 2.  M.  Dumont's  pictiirw 
of  Mirabenu  in  tho  National  Assembly 
635.    Mirabenu  compared  to  Wilkes, 
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636.  And  to  tlie  Earl  of  Chatliam, 
636. 

Missionaries,  Catliolic,  their  zeal  and 
spirit,  vi.  455. 

Mitclielbnrne,  Colonel  Jolin,  at  London- 
derry, ii.  576.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,iii.  290. 

Mitford,  Mr.,  criticism  on  his  History  of 
Grreece,  vii.  683.  His  principal  cha- 
ractoristic  as  a  historian,  683.  Errors 
of  almost  all  the  most  modern  historians 
of  Greece,  684.  Estimation  in  which 
the  later  ancient  writers  haye  heen 
held,  685.  Differences  "between  Mr. 
Mitford  and  the  historians  who  have 
preceded  him,  686.  His  love  of  singu- 
larity, 687.  His  hatred  of  democracy, 
688,  And  love  of  the  oligarchical  form 
of  government,  689.  His  illogical  in- 
ferences and  false  statements,  696.  His 
inconsistency  with  himself,  699.  His 
deficiencies,  699,  700.  Charges  of  mis- 
rc^presentation  hrought  against  him  as  a 
historian,  v.  153,  154. 

Modern  history,  the  period  of  its  com- 
mencement, V.  230. 

Mogul  Empire,  iii.  467.  Its  relations 
with  the  East  India  Company,  474, 478. 

Mogul,  the  Grreati  vi.  56 T .  Plimdered  by 
Hustings,  594. 

"  Mohawks,''  i,  282. 

Mohun,  Lord,  his  part  in  the  murder  of 
Mountford,  iii.  604,  His  trial  before 
the  Peers  and  acquittal,  605.  A  volun- 
teer in  the  expedition  to  Brest,  iv.  101. 

Moliere,  vi.  514,  515. 

Molyneux,  "William,  character  of  his  Irish 
patriotism,  iii.  455.  His  efforts  to  pro- 
uiotG  Irish  manufactures,  iv.  370.  Denies 
the  right  of  the  English  ParHament  to 
legislate  for  Ireland,  371.  His  death, 
374. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  conduct  of  Bacon 
in  regard  to  his  patent,  vi.  175.  Aban- 
doned to  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons, 
188. 

Monarchical  form  of  government,  Mr. 
Mill's  view  of  a,  v.  245. 

Monarchies,  mediaeval,  general  character 
of,  i.  22.  Limited  by  the  facihty  of 
resistance,  27-  Become  absolute,  33. 
Absolute  monarchies  in  continental 
states,  V.  195. 

Monarchy,  the  English,  in  the  16th 
century,  v.  598,  600. 

Monasteries,  benefits  of,  i.  6.  Effects  of 
their  abolition,  255. 

Moncontour,  the  battle  of,  viii.  550. 

Monjuich,  capture  of  the  fort  of,  by  Peter- 
borough, V.  666. 

Monk,  George.     See  Albemarle. 

Monmouth,  Charles  IMordannt,  Earl  of 
(afterwards   Earl   of  Peterborough), 
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his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  i.  548  and  note.  Advises  "Wil- 
liam of  Orange  to  invade  England,  ii. 
25.  At  the  Hague,  235,  237.  Ad- 
vances to  Exeter,  257.  Made  Eirst 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  414, 448. 
Kaised  to  the  earldom,  492.  Attacks 
Halifax  in  the  Lords,  iii.  125,  126. 
Eetires  from  office,  224.  One  of  the 
Council  of  Fine,  269.  Sent  down  to 
the  fleet,  276.  Accompanies  Wilham 
III.  to  Holland,  369.  His  secret  ad- 
vice to  Penwiek,  iv.  287.  His  anger 
at  its  rejection,  289.  His  intrigue  dis- 
covered, 293.  His  speech,  294.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  295. 
Monmouth,  James,  Diike  of,  married  to 
Anne  Scott,  heiress  to  the  Dukedom  ot 
Buecleuch,  i.  196.  His  titles  and  popu- 
larity, 196, 198.  Humoured  legitimacy 
of  his  birth,  197.  Supported  by  the 
Protestant  party,  199.  His  disgrace, 
211.  His  house  in  Soho  Square,  279. 
His  character,  413.  His  residence  at 
the  Hague,  413.  Eetires  to  Brussels, 
417.  Consents  to  the  attempt  on  Eng 
land,  417.  His  preparations  at  Am- 
sterdam, 423.  Detained  in  the  Texel, 
444.  Sails;  arrives  at  Lyme,  446. 
His  Declaration,  447.  Has  popularity 
in  the  west,  448.  Enters  Taunton, 
451.  His  reception,  456.  Proclaimed 
King,  457.  His  reception  at  Bridge- 
water,  460.  His  army,  462.  Marcliea 
to  Glastonbury,  464.  Threatens  Bris- 
tol, 464.  Marches  towards  "Wiltshire, 
466.  His  desperate  condition,  467. 
His  scheme  of  escape;  marches  to 
Wells,  468.  At  Bridgewater,  468.  Sur- 
veys the  royal  army,  470.  Besolves  on 
a  night  attack,  471.  His  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  474.  Hi.s 
flight,  475,  478.  And  capture,  480 
His  entreaties  for  pardon,  vi.  313.  Taken 
to  London,  481,  482.  His  interview 
with  lames  II.,  i.  483.  TTia  interviews 
with  his  wife  and  others,  484-486. 
His  execution,  486-488.  Popular  de- 
votion to,  486.    Beheved  to  be  living, 

490.  Severities   to  his  adherents, 

491,  500,  507.  His  treatment  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  23.  His  portrait 
burned  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
93.  Expectation  of  his  re-appearance, 
167. 

MonopoHes,  Boyal  prerogative  of,  iii.  466, 
Settlement  of  the  q'^i^stion  of,  iv.  73. 

MonopoHes  during  the  latter  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  vi.  154.  Multiplied  under 
James,  180.  Connived  at  by  Bacm, 
181. 

Mons,  besieged  by  Lewis  XIV.,  iii.  378. 
Capitulates,  380.    Exultation  of  the 
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Jacobit  Of?,  393.  Apathy  of  tlio  S>piin isli 
Government  in  its  defence,  r)(»8. 

Monson,  Mr.,  one  of  tlio  now  councillors 
xinder  tlio  llegulatinp;  Act  for  India,  vi. 
570,  His  opposition  to  llast-inf^M,  570. 
His  death,  and  its  important  eonso- 
quonces,  580. 

Montagu,  Basil,  review  of  liis  edition  of 
Lord  Bacon'ij  works,  vi,  135-245. 
Character  of  his  work.  135,  138.  His 
explanation  of  Lord  Jiurh'i{j:li'R  eonduet, 
towjirds  Bacon »  1'18.  His  views  and 
arguments  in  dcfonco  of  JJacon's  con- 
duct towards  Essex,  1C2-1(>7.  His 
excuses  for  Bacon's  use  of  torttire,  and 
his  t^imperinf^  with  the  judp^(^s,  172, 174. 
His  reflections  on  Bacon's  admonition 
to  Buckingham,  175.  His  eomjilaints 
against  James  for  not  interposing  to 
save  Bacon,  189.  And  for  advisinp; 
him  to  plead  guilty,  100,  191.  His 
defence  of  Bueon,  201. 

Montagiio,  Charlew,  his  early  intimacy 
with  Prior,  ii.  32.  Kntevs  Parliament, 
363.  His  argument  on  tho  Peers' 
privileges,  iii.  486-488.  ]\Iado  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury,  501).  l*ro- 
poscs  to  raise  money  ])y  loan,  016, 
Defends  Burnot  in  IWiameut,  Cll. 
His  family  and  education  ;  dest  ined  for 
the  church,  iv.  56.  His  poetry,  Ids 
parliamentary  success,  57,  58.  HiH 
patronage  of  literature,  50.  His  s[)eeeh 
on  the  naval  disasters,  69.  Takes  up 
Paterson's  plan  for  a  national  hank,  01. 
Made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchoq\UT,  96. 
Elected  for  Westminster,  181.  Takes 
part  in  tho  discussions  on  tho  currency, 
192, 107.  His  resolutions  for  a  roeoin- 
age,  200.  Proposes  to  meet  the  exp<*nHo 
by  a  window-tax,  201.  His  expedient 
of  E-xchequcr  })ills,  244.  His  influeneo 
with  tho  Bank  of  England,  247.  f^nc- 
cess  of  his  moasure.s,  270,  Bis 
speeches  on  the  attainder  of  Fenwiek, 
278,  286.  Made  Pirst  J^mi  of  tliM 
Treasury,  304.  Parliamentary  attaek 
upon,  367,  369.  Triumphant  exculpa- 
tion, 369.  His  project  of  a  Oen(U'al 
Company  in  opposition  to  tho  Old  Kash 
India  Company,  375.  His  success,  and 
eminent  position,  378.  Elected  for 
WostminstiT,  423.  His  loss  of  popu- 
larity, 444,  445.  His  aUeg(«l  prid(^ 
and  corruption,  445.  Ahsuni  stories  of 
liis  luxurious  habits,  446,  Cause  of 
tho  lib(ds  puhlishcd  against  him,  447, 
His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Auditor- 
ship  of  tho  Exchequer,  447,  448.  His 
conduct  compared  with  that  of  Pitt 
under  similar  circumstHnces,  449.  Par- 
liamentary mortifications,  440,  450. 
Resigns  tho  Chancellorshio  of  tho  I'.x- 
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elieqner,  507.  Notice  of  him,  vii.  63. 
Obtains  permission  for  AddiH(m  to  re- 
tain his  f<dIowship  during  his  tr/ivels, 
(14.  Addi.son'sepi.stle  to  him,  72.  See 
also  Halifax. 

Montague,  Chief  r>;iron,  dismissed  by 
James  IL,  I  585. 

MontJigue,  Lord,  v.  520. 

Montague,  Mnry,  her  testimony  to  Addi« 
sou's  eolloijuial  ^Kiwers,  vii.  83. 

Montague,  Mrs.,  vi.  030. 

Montague,  Kalijli,  his  sharj*  in  the  Prench 
intrigues  ag:iin.'<t  Diinby,  i.  1K2. 

MoMt.-ifrue  House.  7,  279.  * 

Mont  (%'nis,  vii.  72. 

M<mt,ehevn'uil,  eommandH  the  Freneh  left 
wing  at  th(^  battle  of  I.anden,  iv.  21, 
Killed,  24. 

Montesquieu,  his  style,  v.  78.  Honico 
'VValp(>h«'H  opinion  of  him,  vi.  10. 

Montesquieu  an<l  Maehiavclli,  comparison 
between,  v.  78. 

Montgomery,  vSir  James,  iii.  31,  Xl,  As- 
pires to  the  R(»cn'taryship  of  Sratr*  f(»r 
.Scotland,  39.  Organises  the  ''('lub" 
in  Edinburgh,  40.  Strength  and  mea- 
sures of  his  faction,  78.  Intrigues  with 
the  Jacobites,  333,  334.  His  loss  of 
influence,  337.  T/etters  of  James  U. 
to,^  344.  (iuarn^la  with  his  Jac»»bit(^ 
nllies.  3 14.  Bt^trays  hi«  iwwocitites,  34 5. 
His  interview  with  8hrewHlmry,  iv.  90. 
His  de^th,  109. 

Mnntgomi^ry,  Kobf^rt,  his  Omnipreseu.'i* 
of  the  Deity  reviewed,  v.  376.  ( -hanie- 
ter  of  his  tw.etry,  377-387.  His  8atau, 
386,  387. 

Montmor<»ney,  House  of,  iii.  fi77> 

Montreal,  capturo  of,  by  thn  British,  in 
1700,  vi.  72. 

Montrose,  Jamen  Graham.  Mar,ju»«sM  of, 
his  vietorii'S,  why  unj>r<ilUabIe.  iii.  71. 

M(K)re,  Dr.,  extruct  from  hts  Z«dur..,  v. 
534. 

M(H)r(»'rt  lafr^  of  I/)ni  Byron,  n^vi^w 
t)f,  V.  388-418.  Its  stylo  and  mat- 
ter, 3K8.  Similes  in  UIh  Lnlh  lUnMh, 
vi.  23H. 

M<K)rs!iedabad,  its  situation  and  imjwr- 
tanee,  vi.  547. 

Jrloral  feeling,  state  of,  in  Itttly  in  the  timft 
of  Maehi.ivrlli,  v.  00. 

]\rorality,  political,  low  standftnl  of,  nft<'r 
the  Restoration,  v.  21 J^. 

Mordaunt,  ('harli*«.  Viscount*  See  Mon- 
mouth, Karl  of. 

More,  Henry,  i.  259. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  vi.  458. 

Mon^l,^  warns  Bnniet  of  thft  plan  for  «»- 
sas.siuat,ing  William,  iii.  585,  580. 

Morison,  Jameff,  of  LcjudMnderry,  ii.  51L 

"  Morley,  Mrs.,"  nam<^  assuroed  by  the 
Princess  Anne,  ii.  77 ;  iii,  240, 
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BlortiiiuT,  Bogcr,  precedent  of  his  at- 

tniudor  quoted,  iv.  284. 
Morton,  Judge,  insists  on  the  execution  of 

Ghiudo  Duval,  i.  299. 
Moscow,  state  of,  in  the  17th  century,  iv 

MosoH,  Bacon  compared  to,  by  Cowley, 
vl.  213.     "Mountain  of  Li^ht,"  yi' 

Mountain,  sketch  of  the  party  in  the 
Fronch  Convention  called  the,  vii.  145. 
Votes  for  tho  death  of  the  King,  146. 
Its  victory  over  the  Girondists,  151. 
'Vyranny  of  the  Mountain,  i51  et  seq. 
Violence  of  public  opinion  against  it, 
178. 

MountcaHhel,  Viscount  (G-eneral  Macar- 
thy),  ii.  524.  Marches  on  Enniskillen, 
/)8G.  Defeated  at  Newton  Butler,  687, 
688.  Breaks  his  parole;  enters  into 
the  service  of  Lewis  XXV.,  iii.  258. 

Mountford,  William,  the  actor,  iii.  603. 
Murdered,  606. 

3»Countjoy,  William  Stewart,  Viscount, 
f<(^nt  by  Tyrconnel  into  Ulster,  ii.  512. 
At  l-iondonderry  and  Enniskillen,  513. 
His  miasion  to  St.  Germains,  617.  Sent 
to  tho  Bastile,  626.  Included  in  James 
ll.'s  Act  of  Attainder,  667.  Killed  at 
the  b&t*tle  of  Steinkirk,  iii.  682. 

Hourad  Bey,  his  astonishment  at  Buona- 
parte^s  diminutive  figure,  vii.  77. 

Alourning  Bride,  by^  Congreve,  its  high 
Htandiug  as  a  tragic  drama,  vi.  619. 

Moylan,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Collection  of 
tho  Opinions  of  Lord  Holland  as  re- 
corded in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
3.K>rds,  vi.  633-642. 

IVIuffffleton,  Lodowick,  i,  129. 

Muhlberg,  the  success  of  the  Protestant 
Diovcnxent  not  checked  by  defeat  at,  vi. 
478. 

MulKravo,  Earl  of.  See  Normanby,  Max- 

qxiaau  of. 
Manny  Begum,  vi.  659,  672. 
Munro,  Captain  of  Cameronians,  iii.  100. 
Munro,  Sir  Hector,  vi.  692. 
Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  vi.  453. 
«'Mun8/'  i.  282. 
Munster,  Bishop  of,  vi.  267. 
Murphy,  Mr.,  his  knowledge  of  stage 

ei^ict,  vii.  18.   His  opinion  of  "The 

Witlings,"  18. 
Murray,  Alfixander  Stuart,  Earl  of,  his 

apoBtasy  to  Popery,  i.  610.  Made  Lord 

Higli  Commissi  oil  or,  614. 
Murray,  Captain  Adam,  his  share  in  the 

(Ua«nce  of  Londonderry,  ii.  647.  His 

conforcnce  with  Lord  Strabane,  551. 

L<>ad8  a  sally,  652. 
Murray,  Lord,  son  of  the  Marquess  of 

Alhol,  takes  up  arms  for  William  III., 

iii.  82.  Besieges  Blair  Castle,  82.  De- 
VOL.  VIII.  ^ 
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serted  by  his  followers,  85.  Eaises  the 
siege,  86. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  demurs  to  the 
resolution  declaring  James  II.  to  have 
forfeited  the  crown,  ii.  365.  Defends 
Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  374.  A  Tory 
leader,  iv.  63.  Mover  of  the  resolution 
for  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Somers  frorai 
office,  537.  His  rejection  for  West- 
moreland in  1701,  550. 

Mussulmans,  their  resistance  to  the  prac- 
tices of  English  law,  vi.  588. 

Mutiny  Bill,  the  first,  ii.  433. 

Mysore,  its  fierce  horsemen,  vi.  592,  593. 


ABOBS,  class  of  Englishmen  to  whom 
the  name  was  applied,  vi.  439-445. 
Nagle,  Sir  Richard,  Irish  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, ii.  500,  566.    Appointed  Jaraes'a 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  iii.  134. 
One  of  the  Lords  Justices  appointed  by 
James  IL,  442. 
Names  in  Milton,  their  significance,  v.  9. 
Namur,  town  and  castle  of,  iii.  574.  Be- 
sieged by  the  French,  574.  Surrender; 
patriotism  of  the  citizens,  575.  Be- 
sieged by  William  IH.,  iv.  159,  160, 
162.  The  town  taken,  162.  Surrender 
of  the  castle,  167.   Effect  of  the  suc- 
cess, 169,  170- 
Nantes,  Edict  of,  revoked,  i.  534. 
Napier,  Colonel,  i.  442. 
Naples,  vii.  170. 
Narborough,  Sir  John,  i.  238. 
Nares,  Rev.  Dr.,  review  of  his  "Burleigh 

and  his  Times,"  v.  587-611. 
Naseby,  Battle  of,  i.  9  3.  Song  of  the  Battle 

of,  viii.  551. 
Nassau,  House  of,  i.  170. 
National  Assembly,  the  French,  v.  618. 
Mr.  Burke's  character  of  them,  619.  M. 
Dumont's  picture  of  the  Assendbly,  635. 
National  Debt,  origin  of,  iii.  6 1 4-6 16.  Its 
growth,  617.   Errors  in  regard  to,  619, 
620.    Southey's  notions  of,  v.  343,  345. 
Ejffect  of  its  abrogation,  345.  Eng- 
land's capabilities  in  respect  to  it,  370. 
National  feehng,  low  state  of,  after  the 

Eestoratron,  v.  226. 
Natural  history,  a  body  of,  commenced  by 

Bacon,  v.  62. 
Natural  religion,  vi.  456. 
Navy,  its  mismanagement  in  the  reign  of 

Charles  II.,  vi.  607. 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  i.  49 
note. 

Neale,  makes  arrangements  for  the  lottery 

loan,  iv.  85. 
Neerwinden,  village  of,  part  of  William's 

position  at  Landen,  iv.  20.  Sever© 

fighting  at,  21. 
Nelson,  Southey's  Life  of,  v.  332. 
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Nc'ltliorpo,  a  rclicl  fugitive,  i.  496. 
.Neville,  Jiidij:e,  dismissed  by  James  II.,  i. 
,')85. 

JScvison,  William,  a  Yorksliin;  Iifehway- 
ninn,  i.  299. 

New  Atlantis  of  P^ieon,  rcmark.-iMc  pas- 
aagos  in,  vi.  2'il. 

Newbury,  Mr.,  allusion  to  liis  ]iasteI>aaL\l 
pictur(^s,  V.  10. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  liis  relation  to  Wnl- 
pole,  yi.  25,  33.  His  diaractcr,  '>'>.  HIm 
appointment  as  IkmiI  of  Mio  M.tluiiuistni- 
tion,  58.  His  n(';j;otiati<)ns  with  Fox, 
/59,  GO.  Attacked  in  ParJiamont  liy 
Chatham,  GO.  H  is  intngucs,  0 1.  1 1  is 
resignation  of  oWW,  GL  Sunt  for  liy 
the  King  on  (■Iiatliaai's  disniissiil,  GO. 
Leader  of  tlu!  Wliii;'  aristocracy,  08;  vii. 
207.  Motives  lor  his  coalition  with 
OhaMiam,  vi.  00.  His  perfidy  towards 
tha  King,  69.  Ilia  jealousy  of  .Fox,  61). 
His  strong  government  witli  Chatham, 
jro.  His  character  and  borough  inlln- 
fiu-e,  403.  His  contests  with  Henry 
Fox,  403.  His  power  and  patronag<.s 
vii.  209.  His  un;,u>pnla.rity  after  tlio 
resigntition  of  Chatham,  227.  Ho  quita 
otHco,  227. 

Newcastle,  John  noll(\s,  l)[\h\  of,  eiiler- 
tuins  "Vyilliam  afc  Welbeck,  iv,  178. 

Newcastlc-on-Tyno,  dismissal  tif  aldermen 
in,  ii.  139.  ^ 

Nowdigatc,  Sir  Ivoger,  a  great  critic,  v. 
401. 

Newmarket,  William  Ill.'s  vi«<itto,  iv.  170. 

Tallard  accompanies  William  to  tlio 

Spring  Meeting,  •ill.  Histinguislied 

attendance;  various  amusemontH,  413. 

Important  discussions  al,  ■113-115. 
Newport,  Yisconnt,  ii.  I'M. 
Newsletters,  i.  305,  300. 
Newspapers,  i.  30-i.  First  appeuraneo  of, 

iv.  171.    Their  politics  fav(mrahIo  to 

the  llcvolution,  172. 
Newton  Al  »bot^  William'H  Deelaral  ion  re.ii  I 

at,  ii.  256. 

Newton  llutlcr,  battle  of,  ii.  588.    Hom-  j 
pared  with  KiUleorankie,  iii.  93,  01.  j 

Niiwton,  Isaac,  i.  321.    Attends  as  a,  i 
deputy  from  Cambridge  before  the  Hijidi  ; 
Commission,  ii.  OC.   Membee  for  Cam-  I 
bridge  University  in  the  Convention,  \ 
363.    Votes  for  Sir  K  'Sawyer  ft»r 
Camla'idgo  University,  in  1  GUI),  iii.  222. 
Takes  part  in  the  diseussions  on  the 
currency,  iv.  193.  Appointed  Ciovernor 
of  the  Mint,  248.    His  energy  in  tho 
re-coinage,   249  and  note.  Elected 
for  Cambridge  University  iu  1701, 
551. 

Newton,  John,  testimony  to  Shaft esbur/s 
eloq[iience  in  his  Autobiography,  iv.  204 
note.   His  connection  T^ith  tlio  alave- 


tnule,  vi.  I'M.    His  aitaelmient  jo  tho 

doctrines  of  jircdcsl  inalion,  308. 
Newton,  »Sir  Isaa-',  v.  ;'».    His  resideuetvin 

Leii'cstcr  Sjuai-c,  vii.  4.    Mai  bra  ache's 

.'idmiratiun  of  iiini,  (la. 
Niagara,  contjiu-.^t  of,  vi.  72, 
Nichols,  I>r.,  vi.  .Ho. 
Nick.-rs,  i  282. 

Xinu-gueii,  treaty  of,  i.  T80;  vj,  2S{;.  Its 
shiw  jirogi'ess,  iv.  3ir>.  ItM  hoHowness 
and  UMsatisfai'lorinesH,  vi.  287. 

Nizani,  originally  a  de])Uty  of  th^^  Mogul 
Huvereigji,  vi.  fiS'A. 

Nizam  al  .Mulk,  \'ic('n\v  of  the  Deeuan, 
In's  draUi,  \i.  r»!t2. 

Nnailles,  Duki-  nf,  his  .snecessetf  in  Cata- 
lonia, iv.  38,  nil. 

NoUckenH,  Jiis  eniufaph  of  OIiv(  r  (Jold- 
Hmilli  in  AVestminster  Abbey,  vii.  323. 

Xi.)nc<)mp<»uudiTs.  iv.  5.  iM'ssalislit  ti  with 
.lamea'a  Heeomi  Mechiratidn,  \;]. 

NonconfonnislH,  fclii'V«  d  by  CharleH  11., 
vii.  305,  ^Kxpi'lled  from  their  beii(4leeH, 
i.  139.  i^ersccub'il,  l  it).  Lausa-ain;  I, 
rigorously  en for.N  d,  2(>S.  .ri  r;,r<Mili'>u 
of,  hy  James  II.,  />2l)-622.  James  II.'h 
<leHign  lor  a  etnilition  with  tiie  Irisli 
N(»neonfurmi.*^(H,  ii.  3/).  Thu  penal 
Htatufes  suspenth'd  in  Omp  fiiyour,  40. 
Their  fvdir.-'S  uidi  ri'.'rnrd  to  tho  De- 
<(Iaration  of  Indulgence,  41,  42.  lb>M 
the  balance'  of  power  betw<'en  the  Court 
timl  the  (!hur(*h,  43,  Courted  by  both 
partirs,  4  I,  Ih,  Sumo  of  Mu'm  hide 
witli  the.  (Nairt,  4.M.  Their  ad<ires>ieM  to 
t,h«»  King.  ot>.  Tho  WH^jorify  with  ihn 
(•liurch,  /il.  Their  di««ntif<faetii4t  with 
thrir  niiiiisters  of  th(»  Vtmi<  ]t»rty»/>7. 
Thi'ir  ibstnist  r)f  Jame;  II.''; poH, \ 
(Of  r^aidiaO,  their  j-;jt ri.'ti**  <'o;iilu«'t. 
147.  Their  de|iutat':n!)  lo  th--  bi-hnps 
in  i1j«'  Tower,  l.V.i.  Tlicir  addrenn  to 
William  Prince  of  Oranpje,  333,  Their 
ilislike  »if  lh«'  Cojupreheuhion  Uill,  473, 
171. 

Niiiieoufonuitv.  Si'c  Hih^rnt,  and  (Iluireh 
^  of  Kn-.dand. 

Nonjurors,  thrlr  ;jviuiiriifs  .T'ciu-.f  t.ikhifc 
the  o.-ilhs,  iii.  lo.'}.  \hl.  Tiuir  ('rioci- 
plt  M  lujti  nablc,  l/)o.  Their  nuuibers, 
pn-Iatcs  anil  riidiu'Ut  divines  amon^c. 
l5U-lt)7.  (it-neral  eharueter  of,  107  • 
1 7t>.  Oui«'ry  :t-alii.'>f,  durinjj?  the  alanu 
of  Frfncli  invaniitii,  Ul/i.  Attempt  of 
the  Gfownnw  nt  toeoneiliatti  them,a94. 
Sees  of  the  nonjuring  bishops  tlih'd, 
304.  SuceeftHion  of,  prt)Vided  ftjr  by 
SnuTofl;  they  .sink into conti-mpt,  399, 
■li)i>. 

Nonjinorfl,  Presbyterian,  their  politicnl 

teneta,  iii.  350,  361. 
Norfolk,  JJukea  of,  their  palace  at  Nojf- 

•wich,  5.  264, 
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Korfolk,  Henry,  Bnke  of,  ii.  132.  Biscs 
for  AVilliiun  Trince  of  Oran^^e,  292. 
Accninpanics  William  to  Holland,  iii. 

',m, 

Knrfulk,  Bncliess  of,  lier  share  in  Hon- 
moutli'H  intrigue  with.  Sir  Jolin  Pen- 
%vi('k,  iv.  287,  293. 

isnrnian  K'mv^h  of  England,  i.  10,  11. 

j^urnuinby,  John  Sliofficld,  Marciuoss  of 
( lOurl  of  wMulgravc).  his  early  promo- 
lion  in  til o  navy  and  army,  i.  236. 
1  lis  cimvaotcr,  ii.  95.  His  sliaro  in  tho 
)iri>(N'<'ilinji;s  of  tho  Ecelosiastical  Com- 
nnssion  to  tho  University  of  Camhridge, 
DO.  AVaiU  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
St.  .lanics's,  'HI.  T<akcs  tlio  oath  of 
allt'|j;iaucr>  to  William  and  Mary,  423. 
His  Fproeh  on  the  assessment  for  the 
liund  Tax,  iii.  009.  On  the  Place 
Bill,  G29.  iSigns  tho  protest  against 
the  ('<'n«<)r«hip  of  the  press,  644:.  Op- 
poHrH  the  Bill  for  regulating  State 
Trials,  iv.  75.  Raised  to  the  Mar- 
qniHatt',  08.  Resists  I'enwick's  at- 
tainticp,  290. 
KunnaiKlv,  .'^oy. a  rat  ion  of,  from  England, 
i.  12. 

N(unnaus,  ?\ci  •  rvi  A  c  v,:C\i  ics,  i.  9.  Their 
conrjui'si-^  Tu  Ki:i.da.iu'.,  10,  Theh 
aiiuilj.^aiii:i!.ic,:i  v::h  'Aw.  Saxons,  13. 
Thcli'  wnrfanj  against  the  Albigensos, 

vi.  *1«2. 

KnrriM,  Henry,  tho  nickname  "  Little 
Di.'ki'v"  applied  to  him  hy  Addison, 

vii.  1  \\). 

Korth,  liortl,  his  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion <if  t  h(?  Indian  government,  vi.  66G. 
His  ih'sivo  to  obtain  tho  removal  of 
Hastings.  ,078.  Change  in  his  designs, 
and  ilH  cai\sc,  582.  His  sense,  tact,  and 
nrl.niiity,  030.  His  weight  in  the  mi- 
nintrv,  vii.  212.  Chancellorof  the  Ex- 
(.hi-(iuo.r,  272.  His  part  in  the  Ameri- 
vnw  dimciiiticP,  vii.  364.  Resignation 
ot*  his  ministry,  368.  The  Coalition, 
3 GO.    ICnd  of  the  Coalition,  375. 

North  Road,  the  Great,  i,  292. 

Korlh,  Roger,  i.  216.    His  "  Examen, 
277  note.     His  statement  respecting 
Dangerlleld,  380  note.  . 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  hjg  house  in  Basing- 
hall  Street,  i.  276.  His  career  and  cha- 
ractor,  404.  Questioned  for  packmg 
lurioM,  iii.  204.  His  dislike  of  hanking, 
\\%  80.     His  tract  on  the  Currency, 

Nortiiampton,  Spencer  Compton,  Eaxl  of, 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  i. 
547- 

Nort,hampton,  George  Compton,  Earl  of 
(grandson  of  the  above),  ii.  131.  ^ 

Northamptonshire,  contested  election  for 
(1685),  i.  373. 
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Northern  and  Southern  countries,  differ- 
ence of  moral  feeling  in,  v.  58,  61. 
"  Northern  Memoirs,"  iii.  44  note. 
Northumberland,  wild  state  of  (time  of 
Charles  H.),  i.  223,  224.   Election  for 
(1685),  374. 
Northumberland,  George  Pitzroy,  Poke 
of,  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  James 
IL,  ii.  307,  308. 
Northumberland  Household  Book,  i.  246.^ 
Norwich,  in  the  time  of  Charles  JI.,  i. 

264,  265. 
Nottingham,  i.  265. 

Nottingham,  Heneage  Pinch;  Earl  of,  his 

high  reputation,  ii.  68. 
Nottingham,  Paniel  Finch,  Earl  of,  son 
of  the  above ;  his  conference  with  Dyk- 
velt,  ii.  68.    His  character  and  appear- 
ance, 68,  69.   His  hesitation  in  joining 
the  revolution,  196.    Questioned  by 
James  11.,  249.   His  speech  in  favour 
of  a  Regency,  369.   His  speech  on  the 
settlement  of  the  Government,  384. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  State  under 
William  and  Mary,  412.    His  dissen- 
sions with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  448. 
His    ecclesiastical  views,   469,  460. 
Brings  forward  the  Toleration  Bill,  461. 
Moves  the  Comprehension  Pill,  468. 
Resists  the  Bill  confirming  the  Acts  of 
the  ParHament  of  1689,  iii.  246.  One 
(»f  the  Council  of  Nine,  269.    His  inter- 
view with  Crone  in  Newgate,  274.   Im  - 
"l-arts  to  Queen  Mary  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  the  Boyne,  306.  Attends 
"William  HI.  at  the  Hague,  375.  Hated 
by  the  extreme  Whigs,  502.   His  quar- 
rel with  Admiral  Russell,  589.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Peers,  599.    William' ,4 
confidence  in  his  honesty,  651.  Retires 
from  office,  iv.  70.    Supports  the  Bill 
for  regulating  State  Trials,  75.^  His 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  Association, 
233.    Resists  Penwick's  attainder,  290. 
Novels,  popular,  character  of  those,  which 
preceded  Miss  Burney's  Evelina,  vii. 
51. 

November,  fifth  of,  v.  32. 
Novum  Organum,  admiration  excited  by 
it  before  it  was  pubhshed,  vi.  171. 
And  afterwards,  185.  Contrast  between 
its  doctrine  and  the  ancient  philosophy, 
205,  212-225.  Its  first  book  the  great- 
est performance  of  Bacon,  243. 
Noy,  Attorney-General  to  Charles  L,  v. 

559.  .  ,  ^ 

Nugent,  Lord,  review  of  his  Memorials  of 

John  Hampden  and  his  Party,  v.  539. 
Nugent,  Robert  Craggs,  vii.  212.  ^ 
Nugent,  Thomas,  Irish  Chief  Justice  of 

the  King's  Bench,  ii.  212,  500.  ^ 
Nuncomar,  his  part  in  the  revolutions  in 
Bengal,  vi.  666.  His  services  dispensed 
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with  by  HaatingP,  6,')d.  Hia  rancour 
ajj^ainst  Muliomiiu'd  Reza  Khan,  55D. 
His  alliance  with  tho  majority^  of  tho 
new  council,  673.  IIiH  committal  far 
felony,  trial  and  sonteucc,  5711.  His 
death,  677. 


GATES,  Titus,  i.  183.  llisoxtruvapant 
stories  and  eridoneo,  1B7. 
(mdeneo  against  JA)rd  Ht4iftonl»  201. 
Proceedinja;8  againnt.  him;  attmnpts  to 
proeuro  his  osnipr,  370.  His  ;ipi»o:ir- 
anco ;  h\n  trial,  coiivit'ti(.>n,antl  si-utoncf, 
37G.  His  punishment,  377.  Hin  ini- 
poHt.urofl,  why  HUoecHHful,  528.  Ko- 
Ic.-iHod  from  >f('wp;afc,  iii.  1(»7.  Ih^'m^H 
i\  writ  of  error  l>t'fo^<^  t\u)  l/^iVxU,  108. 
I  {is  H(>ntimco  conUrmcd,  110.  Will  ior 
aimulling  hia  aont^^ncu  panncH  tho  (3om- 
moufi,  111.  Oonferonce  of  llut  HoUHrn 
on  his  cmo,  lU.  ItocnsivcH  iv  parih)n 
and  apcnniou,  li  t  3ti«  rfl-apjx»arunc«\ 
202.  Jli«  diM'outi'Ui  ;  joinM  th«  Bup- 
tistfl,  600.  Kxpcllod  by  thmn.  501. 
Hia  connoetion  with  FuIUt,  60*i.  Kt*- 
marks  on  his  plot,  vx.  106-110. 
CHrion,  an  adventurer  <»mp]oy»nl  by  Sir 

John  Fi^nwick,  iv.  273. 
"  Obsorviilor/'  th^  i.  300. 
<)(\  lanf;uiip:o  of  Provence  and  ni'iKhhour- 
ing  countrieu,  its  bwiuty  and  ricliiK'HH, 
v'i.  m. 

0(4iino,  Bernardo,  his  sormonKon  l'at<'  an<l 
Free  Will  translated  by  I-»a(ly  liaeun,  vi. 
U4. 

0(1(1  (tho\  tho  peculiar  provin^u  (^f  HuractJ 

Walpole,  vi.  14. 
Odo  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  of  Dryilcn,  iti* 

character,  v.  120, 
O'Donnol,  Baldearjij,  hi»  fxiU»  m  Sjmin  ; 

fscapes ;  arrivea  in  Ireland*  iii.  Ii2A. 

Kntera  Limerick,  326.    Makos  tr*rnia 

with  G-eneral  Oinkoll,  441. 
Ogilby,  hiB  Itincrarium  Anglif<^»  i.  214 

note. 

Oglethorpe,  Colonel,  attack*  tho  rebi'ln  at 
Kevnsham,  i.  46(5.  At  the  bttttio  of 
Bedgcmoor,  476. 

Old  Bachelor,  Congreve's,  vi.  617. 

Oldham,  i.  2.07  note. 

Oldmixon,  i.  -196  note. 

Old  Sarum,  its  cuuao  pleaded  by  Junius, 

rm. 

•Old  Whig,  Addiaon'a,  vii.  118. 

OlAron,  Bar6re,Billaud,  and  ('i>ll.»t  d'Hcr- 

bois  impriaoufid  at,  vii.  181,  183. 
Oligarchy,  Mr.  Mitford'n  lovo  of  pure,  vii. 

089.  Examination  of  thia  at-ntinn^ut, 

090.  The  growth  of  geniua  alwayt 
stunted  by  oligarchy,  690,  Mr,  Mill*a 
viaw  of  an  oligarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, r.  246. 


Omagh,  di'rttnjyoil  by  tlui  inhabitants,  ii. 

f)2o.    JamvH  II.  ut, 
Onnii,  hia  appcamner  at  ])r.  IJnrncy'H  mn- 

certj^,  vii,  7. 
Oniielnind,  Inn  {■^mU'mv.  in  India,  vi.  -111. 

Ilia  trcaclicry  towanla  (*]iv(\  413  418. 
OninipreHrne(»  of  the  Di-ity,  Hobert  M«^ut- 

fri>MU*rv'(;.  n  vifuod,  y,  377. 
O'Nrib  Sir  Ncih  at  the  battle  of  the 

llovne,  iii.  2U3. 
O'NimIIh,  family  of.  i.  (Vn. 
Opinion,  public,  itii  p(»wi  p,  vi,  Ub  ('au^  H 

of  our  rcganl  tor,  v.  U  Hb 
Opjxmitioji,  parliamrntary,  when  it  begnn 

to  taki^  a  regular  form,  v.  613, 
Omngt',  diMnantied  l»y  I#<«wia  XIV.,  ii.2o. 
Orange,  the  I*rine«*  of,  vi,  277.    Th«i  only 

hope  of  hia  e(uin(ry,  281.    HIk  jiniTi  s^ 

i^cainafc  the  I'V'ueh,  281.  Iha  marrirtfrn 

with  thu  Udy  Mary,  2H7.  Seo  William 

HI. 

OraturH,  Athf'tjian,  vii.  (»(]0. 

Oratory:  cJtcclh'nee  to  which  eloijucn.n 
attained  at  Athens,  vii.  000.  (.1r*'»nj« 
Mtanet  H  tavi»urablr  in  thia  rrault,  tH*.0. 
IVinripb'H  ujH>n  which  nmtopy  ia  to  ha 
e.HtiiuatctbOOS.  r,»tr .  -i  .rt'fh'Mbfr.-n  ;!.'. 
between  I'higliah  and  Athcni.ui  onvtMr , 
(i08.  The  hiatory  til  rhh|U»ntet' at  At henr* 
008.  S|it*reheauf  the  .nn'-ient.-t.  \\u  Ir.jj;-  • 
nnitnd  t«<Un!'V  Tlnun'li<h  -i,  lioi'.  iVriod 
during  whi("h  fbujij.  ;ic..  ilj.ari  .lird  mohi 
at  Atljcna,  07o.  (*"ij^'idin.'«'  between 
th<'  pr>)greHa  of  the  art,  of  war  and  Ihut 
t»f  ornturv,  071.  Tim  irreaintiblo  ©h»» 
tplenee  of  I>em«>at  heneH.  700.  The  oru- 
ti»ry  of  Pitt  ttiui  Fox,  vii.  3Hii,  38|. 

Oratory ,  if  a  neeeaaify  to  an  Kttgliah  Mntes- 
mnih  vi.  OOU. 

On'Ht4'a,  the  (*n>ek  bi^hwayman,  irii.  68*^ 

Orforxl,  Vfitrl  of  flviwimi  "U«a«en),  takea 
[•art  in  the  eonhiiltiiiirirja  with  I^ykvelt, 
u,  73,  Nr'ijMtiiije)!  between  William 
I'rineo  of  Oranga  and  iho  leadera  of 
Knglialt  parti.  ?*.  I»2,  Hia,  Obta^inn iho 
ntiheaion  f»f  .*>hrew*bury,  IIM.  Higua 
th©  invitation  to  William.  liJ7,  Arrives 
in  Holhind.  222,  Om*  of  the  Ctiuncil 
of  Kine»  iii.  26y.  IVmj  ..  .r-,  thr  .!r^uvtt.-!i 
ordering  Torrin«t<.;i  iMttJe  ;*  r.^-tA 

tiown  to  tin*  Ibi^r,  27/^.  Hia  charfiel<*r, 
400.  Hia  letter  to  William  j  hia  deul- 
inga  with  thi'  Jaeobifea,  400.  Jameri 
Il.'a  expectntinim  of  a»»ii*tanp«  fr«fm, 
637.  l>iagu?<re<|  by  Jnmeji'*  Dwdara- 
tion,  6i(.  Joined  by  th«  Dutuh  fleet. 
640.  Urada  tin*  Qw^fu'a  drifHiteh  t<» 
hia  naaembled  itfHrera,  64A.  Htaiida  out 
to  hea,  617.  l)i»fe«ta  Tourvill©  at  l^i 
Hiigue,  648-66 L  Puf«  to  afia,  and  r«»- 
turna,  680,  Q«am*la  with  Nottingham, 
68U.  ijupporttni  by  ihn  Commona.  6!»0. 
8uper8<HU<a  in  the  command  of  tho 
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nay}',  651.    His  comnmnications  ■with 
Middlcton,  iv,  10.    His  iDfluence  over 
the  Whip:  party,  52.    Made  First  Lord 
of  tho  Admiralty,  70.   His  secrecy  in 
regard  to  the  plan  against  Brest,  99. 
Sails  for  the  Mediterranean,  100.  Ar- 
rives in  tho  Mcditorranefin,  104.  Baf- 
fled by  the  Spanish  Government;  his 
improved  naval  administration,  105. 
Winters  at  Cadiz,  105.  His  superiority 
in  the  Mediterranean  (1695),  170.  His 
services   and    popularity,   181,  182. 
>:iected  for  Middlesex  (1695),  182. 
Joins  the  fleet  on  the  discovery  of  the 
ugsassination  plot,  220.   Puts  to  sea, 
222.    Implicated  in  Fenwick's  confes- 
sion, 260.    His  demeanour,  262.  De- 
mands enquiry  into  Fenwick's  confession , 
276.  Made  Earl  of  Orford  and  Viscount 
l^iirfleur,  303.    His  administration  of 
tho  navy,  462.    Parharaentary  enquiry 
into  his  administration,  462.  Com- 
pelled to  resign  the  Treasnrership  of 
the  Admiralty,  464.   His  dispute  with 
Sir  Q-eorge  Booke,  and  retirement, 
405. 

Orkney,  Countess  of.   See  Elizabeth  Vil- 
lioTS. 

Orleans,  Philip,  Duke  of,  character  of  him 

and  of  his  Regency,  v.  630. 
OrlofF,  Count,  his  appearance  at  Dr.  Bur- 

ney's  concert,  vii.  7. 
Ormc,  merits  and  defects  of  his  work  on 

India,  vi.  382. 
Ormond,  James  Butlei',  Dulve  of,  i.  141. 
His  income,  241.    High  public  estima- 
tion of,  348.    Recalled  from  Ireland, 
350.   Bleeps  aloof  from  Popish  obser- 
vances, 368.    His  moderate  counsel  to 
James  II.,  556.    Supports  Catharme 
Sedloy,  576.    Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  ii.  92.    His  death  206 
Ormond,  Duke  of  (grandson  of  the  above), 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  ii.  206.    Deserts  James  II., 
281      Present  at  the  coronation  oi 
William  and  Mary,  iii.  490.   Made  a 
Knight  of  the  barter,  492.  Meeting 
of  Irish  proprietors  at  his  house,  61^. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  m-  289. 
Accompanies  William  IIL  to  Holland, 
369     At  the  battle  of  Stemkirk,  582. 
His*  house  broken  into,  593.  Taken 
prisoner  at  Landen,  iv.  22.    His  part 
in  the  debate  on  Eenwick^s  attamder 
290,  292.  ■  Grant  of  Irish  lands  to,  by 
the  House  of  Commons  528.  Present 
at  the  death-bed  of  William  III.  565. 
Commands  an  expedition  sent  to  S^^^^^^ 
V  660.   Ill-discipline  of  his  troops,  660. 
Seizes  the  galleons  at  Vigo,  661. 
OropZ  Spanish  minister,  popular  attack 

TxpoD,  iv.  470. 
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Orsini,  the  Princess,  v.  659. 
Orthodoxy,  at  one  time  a  synonyme  for 

ignorance  and  stupidity,  vi.  484. 
Osborne,  Sir  Peter,  incident  of  Temple 
with  the  son  and  daughter  of,  vi.  256, 
262. 

Osborne,  Sir  Thomas.  SeeDanby,  Earl  of. 
Ossian,  character  of  the  poems  of,  vu.  61G. 
Ossory,  Earl  of,  commands  British  auxi- 
liaries in  Holland,  i.  178.  ^ 
Ostalric,  taken  by  the  Erench,  iv.  X04. 
Ostracism,  practice  of,  among  the  Athe- 
nians, vii.  689. 
Oswald,  James,  vii.  212. 
Othello,  causes  of  the  power  of,  vii.  614. 
Ottobnoni,  Peter.    See  Alexander  YIII. 
Otway,  V.  371.  .         _   _.  ,  ^ 

Overall,  Bishop,  his  treatise  on  the  Rights 

of  Governors,  iii.  402,  402  note. 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  vi.  197,  198. 
Ovid,  Addison's  Notes  to  the  2nd  and  3rd 

books  of  his  Metamorphoses,  vii.  58. 
Owen,  Mr.  Robert,  v.  335.  /.ooi\ 
Oxford,  meeting  of  Parhament  at  (1681 )» 
'    i.  205.  Eminent  divines  at,  259.  Fly^- 
incr  coach  to,  295.   Low  state  of  &reek 
learning  at  (time  of  Charles  H.),  309. 
Loyal  address  from,  to  James  IL,  371. 
Loyaltyof  the  University,  462.  ^o^an 
Catholics  at,  under  James  II.,  588,  o90. 
Bishopric  of,  690.    The  University; 
its  splendour,  ii.  92.    Its  loyalty,  93. 
James  n.'s  attack  upon,  97.    J ames  11. 
at  107.   Agitation  in,  on  the  affairs  ol 
M:ag<ialene  College,  114.   The  Corpora- 
tion of,  refuses  to  resign  its  charter,  141 . 
Election  of  Chancellor  at,  206  Wel- 
comes the  insurgents,  293  WiUiam 
Ill's  visit  to,  iv.  179.   Inferiority  ot 
Oxford  University  to  Cambridge  m  in- 
tellectual activity,  vi.  140.    Its  disaffec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Hajiover,  vii.  105, 
228   Rose  into  favour  with  the  Govern- 
ment under  Bute,  228.    Visit  of  George 
HI.  to,  vii.  28.   Orford  the  stro^g^^lu 
of  Toryism  at  the  beginning  of  the  IStn 
century,  108.  ^  "  mtt 

Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Yere,  Earl  of,  n.  126. 
DismissedfromtheLord Lieutenancy  of 
Essex,  126.  At  the  Council  of  Lords, 
284  Joins  WilHam  Prince  of  Orange, 
294.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  m. 
289 

Oxford,  Earl  of.   See  Harley,  Robert 
Oxford,  Earls  of,  ii.  126. 


PAGACn:SM,  effect  of  the  overthrovr  of, 
by  CJhristianity,  v.  149. 
Painting,  correctness  in,  v.  401.  ^^^.^es 
of  itTdecHne  in  England  after  the  dvil 

Tyars,  vi.  11.       ,  t.       i  (\± 

Palamos,  taken  by  the  Prench,  ir.  104. 
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Palatinate  laid  waste  by  tlio  French  under 
Duras,  in  1689,  ii,  494.  Again  rava.ircd 
by  the  French  under  tho  Duko  of  Lor- 
ges,  m  1693,  iv.  38. 

Palatine  Elector  (the),  his  iirudcnt;  advico 
to  James  II.,  i.  600. 

Paloy,  Ajchdeacon,  Mr.  G-Uidstonc's  opi- 
nion of  his  defence  of  the  Churoli,  vi. 
330,  His  rea«omr.£r  til e  nmio.  as  that 
by  which  Socriii-:=;  futt  I  Aristodo- 
miis,  456. 

Pallas,  the  birth-placo  of  Olivor  Gold- 
smith, Tii.  310. 

Paoli,  his  admh?ation  of  Miss  BunK^y,  vii. 
17. 

Papacy,  its  influence,  vi.  462.  Effect  of 
tuther's  public  renunciation  of  commu- 
nion with  it,  4C5. 

Papal  supremacy,  advantnges  of,  in  tlie 
dark  ages,  i.  7. 

Paper  currency,  Southey's  notions  of,  v. 
843. 

Papillon,  Thomas,  a  Director  of  tho  Ennt 

India  Company;  an  Exchisionist,  iii. 

471.   Betires  from  the  Direction,  472. 

His  accusation  against  Sir  Josiah  Chikl, 

475.  Chairman  of  the  Committoe  of  the 

House  of  Commons  in  tho  affiiir  of  tho 

Eedbridge,  iv.  73. 
Papists,  line  of  demarcation  between  tlicni 

and  Protestants,  vi.  146. 
Papists  and  Puritans,  pcrsccHtion  oi',  by 

Elizabeth,  v.  166. 
Paradise,  picture  of,  in  old  Bibles,  v.  -lOl. 

Paintinp^  of,  by  a  gifted  master,  401. 
Paradise  Regained,  its  oxcolloncc,  v.  13. 
Paradiso,  Dante's,  its  principal  merit,  vii. 

616. 

Paraphrase  of  aPassapjo  in  tlio  Clironiclo 
of  tho  Monk  of  St.  G-all,  viii,  rm. 

Paris,  rejoicings  in,  on  tho  report  of  Wil- 
liam III.'s  death  at  tho  biitth)  of  tho 
Boyne,  iii.  303.  Influence  of  its  opinions 
among  the  educated  chisses  in  Italy,  vi. 
485.  Policy  of  the  Jacobins  of,  vii.*  MS. 
Then;  excesses,  149. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  v.  607. 

Parker,  Samuel,  m;ulo  IJishop  of  Oxford, 
i.  690;  ii.  101.  Eocommcnded  by  .Tamea 
II.  for  the  Prosi(-lonny  of  Magdahuio 
College,  104.  Installed  in  the  Presi- 
dency, 112.   His  death,  115. 

Parkhurst,  Bishop,  i.  40. 

Parkinson,  R.,  on  the  population  of  IMan- 
chestor,  i.  207  note. 

Parkyns,  Sir  "William,  a  Jacobite  conspi- 
rator, iv.  147.  His  share  in  the  assas- 
sination plot,  211.  Arms  found  at  his 
house,  222.  His  trial  and  conviction, 
228.  Pvol  nsos  to  betray  his  confederates ; 
executoil,  2'M). 

Parliaments  of  the  luth  century,  their 
condition,  r.  194. 
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Parliament,  powers  of,  i.  23.  Strength 
of  Puritans  in  (under  Elii:abet]i\  48. 
Abstains  from  opposition,  49.  Takes 
up  the  question  of  nionopolicH,  40. 
lillovcn  years'  disuse  of,  by  Cluirh's  I., 
08.  Called  in  consi^quoneo  of  the 
Scotch  miVy  75.  BL-^SDlved,  75.  'Dig 
Long  Parliament,  76.  Its  meiisiircs ; 
parties  in,  77.  Its  mianinuty  :it  llio 
outset,  78.  Its  inen.'iiscil  tlcrimuds  on 
tho  King,  87.  Its  resources  fit  fho 
eommoncement  of  tl)t»  civil  war,  Hi). 
Koverses,  01.  Submits  to  niiHtiiry  nih\ 
94.  Dissolved,  rariijuneiits  tuider 
Cromwell,  107,  lOS.  Tlif  LoUix,  re^ 
vived;  second  cxpulHion,  1115.  its  n?- 
turn,  110.  And  linal  dissuhdion,  I  f7. 
Convention  sunitnomMl  by  .Monk  ;  iln 
mee.tinpj,  118.  Dissolp'd  hy  t)}',nH<.4 
II.,  1H7.  Tho  rarliainenl  (if'jnmcs  I., 
v.  648,  549.  Charles  1.,  liis  llr^t,  5;'»(), 
5r)l-  JliB  seeoud,  551,  5.Vi.  .Its  {Ii.;- 
sohition,  552.  ^  llis  tll'th,  502.  KlV.rf 
of  the  publieallon  of  ils  proceedings,  vi. 
20,  27.    S('0  Long  I'aHijauent. 

Parliament,  (the),  of  1010,  hiki'leh  of  its 
proceedings,  v.  178,  2.'i7» 

Parliament  of  1001,  its  zeal  for  royally, 
i.  138.  OppOHitioii  in,  to  CharleH  JI., 
151.  Deceived  hy  the  (Vlml ;  pro- 
rogued, 100.  Dissulveil,  185;  iii.  O'JIi. 
lis  servility,  02-1, 

Parliament  of  1070  (llie  first,),  ils  vio- 
lence against  j'jijtisis,  i.  187.  J'p>- 
rogued,  105.  Second  rarliiunrnt  ..f 
1070,105.  Meets;  the  Kxrlttsion  H  i! 
passed  by  the  (.?omnii>iiM,  20;!.  I  Im- 
tords  throw  out  the  IHII,  20.'J. 

Parliament  of  1081,  Hunnnoned  h>  im  rt, 
at  Oxford,  i.  204.  Its  nn-riing  uml  dis- 
solution, 205. 

Parliament  of  1085,  i.  ;i55.  Its  utliM-'i- 
ment  to  tho  Court.  ;}75.  Meets;  (uv- 
liminary  efii).salt;irioji,s,  1107.  Kh«elH  a 
Speaker,  ;^0«.  Its  I'nu'CM'diiigM  rfganl- 
ing  religion,  402.  Voten  mipplicM,  .lO.'J, 
Attaints  Monmouth,  -152.  Jts  lihcral 
supplies  to  James  IL,  ifitl  A<ljtairin^d, 
•155.  Ke-assembh'K  (Nov.  ins5),  /):{(;. 
Opj^osition  organifrtd  in,  5^7.  5^8. 
I\l!ij(;rities  against  goverunieiit,  5-12, 
514.  Ad<lresse8  <hmu'H  H.  un  the  Test; 
reprimanded  by  hi  in,  544.  Pnirogued, 
581.   Dissolved,  ii.  80. 

Parliament  of  1689  (8eo  Convruli<in) 
enters  into  tho  question  of  w*v«'nti(s  ii, 
424.  Passes  the  Toleration  Bill,  407. 
And  the  Bill  for  settling  oat.lis,  -^76. 
Petitions  William  III.  to  summoji  (^,n- 
vocation,  486.  Addresses  the  King  on 
the  proceedings  of  Lewis  XIV.,  408. 
Disputes  in,  iii.  103.  DiaputeH  h^twr^en 
tJio  Houses,  110,  Eecass,  lao,  lie- 
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assGmbles,  192.  Votes  supplies,  193. 
lasses  the  BiU  of  Biglits,  193.  En- 
S^^^^^^s  into  naval  abuses,  195.  Enquires 
iDto  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  war,  196. 
Violence  of  the  Whig  faction,  201.  Im- 
peachments, 202,  Appoints  the  "Mur- 
der Comniittee,"  203.  Prorogued,  219. " 
Dissolved,  220. 
Parliament  of  16*90,  its  meeting,  iii.  237. 
bettles  the  revenue,  239.  Passes  a  Bill 
declaring  the  Acts  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment valid,  247.  Passes  the  Act  of 
Grace,  252.  Prorogued,  255,  Ee- 
ussembles,  355.  Grants  supplies;  ap- 
points Comnxissioners  to  examine  ac- 
counts ;  debates  on  ways  and  means, 
356.  Question  of  Irish  con-fiscations, 
^57.  Question  of  proceedings  against 
Lord  Torrington,  368.  Eeassembles 
in  October  1691,  459.  Grants  sup- 
j;)lies;  debates  on  official  fees  and 
sahiries,  460-462.  Debates  on  the 
settlement  of  Ireland;  question  rela- 
livo  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  462- 
4()  I-.'  Debates  on  the  East  India  trade, 
'•tO').  Passes  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
j"t't,  479.  Bill  brought  in,  but  de- 
ii'iitod  by  the  Company,  480.  Petitions 
William  III.  to  dissolve  the  Company, 
481.  Debates  on  the  Bill  for  regu- 
lating Trials  for  High  Treason,  481- 
1«"^  1.  Discussion  on  the  Lords'  amend- 
Mi'  iit,  485-488.  The  Bill  dropped,  488. 

I i quires  into  Puller's  allegations  of  a 
:  I  'I,  504.  Session  of  1692,  596.  Par- 
ti'- in,  595.  Question  of  privilege  in 
Loi'ds,  696.  Debates  on  the  state 
•  i  ilio  nation;  the  Grand  Committee  of 
.'nlvice,  597.  Enquires  into  naval  ad- 
.luiiistration,  598-600.  Eevivalofthe 
liiil  for  regulating  Trials  for  Treason, 
1)  '2.  Resumed  debate  on  the  India 
Ir.ult^,  606.  Votes  supplies,  607.  Eegu- 
iati's  the  Land  Tax,  608.  Dispute  be- 
t  >vv^en  the  Houses,  609.  Eaises  money 
loan,  616.  Question  of  Parlia- 
jncntary  Eeforra,  621.  Becomes  un- 
jM.pular,  624-625.  Debates  on  the 
Place  Bill,  626,  628-630.  On  the 
'I'l-icnnial  Bill,  630-632.  Secresy  of 
dobatcs,  633.  Burns  Burnet's  Pastoral 
liciler,  641.  Addresses  "VYilliam  III. 
oil  the  state  of  Ireland,  648.  Debates 
on  naval  miscarriages,  iv.  69,  70.  On 
t.lit'  trade  with  India,  72.  On  the  regu- 
hit  ion  of  Trials  for  High  Treason,  75. 
Ou  the  Triennial  Bill,  75.  On  the 
J  Mace  BiU,  77.  Excitement  in,  on 
William  IIL's  employment  of  the  Veto, 
79.  Bepresentation  to  the  King;  liis 
reply,  79.  Beaction  in  the  King's  fa- 
vour, 80.  Debates  on  the  Bill  for  the 
Naturalisation  of  Foreign  Protestants, 
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81-82.  Debates  on  Supply,  83.  Ways 
and  Means,  84.  Debates  on  the  Bank 
of  England  Bill,  92-9 -i.  Prorogued, 
96.  Meet-s  in  November,  1694,  111, 
Debates  on  the  Lancashire  prosecutions* 
113.  Kesumed  debates  on  the  Bills  of 
the  last  session,  115.  Abolishes  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  124.  Enquires 
into  of&cial  corruption,  128.  Expels 
Sb:  John  Trevor  from  the  Speakership, 
132.  Impeachment  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  137,  139.  Dissolved,  176. 
ParKament  of  1695,  assembles,  iv.  198. 
Debates  on  the  Currency,  200-202. 
On  the  Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials, 
203,  204.  Proceedings  on  the  grant  of 
Crown  Lands  in  Wales  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  205,  206.  Proceedhigs  on 
the  assassination  plot,  221,  222.  "The 
Association,"  ^21,  232-235.  Debates 
on  the  Bill  for  the  Begulation  of  Elec- 
tions, 236,  237.  On  the  Bill  for  a  Land 
Bank,  238.  Eeassembles,  264-  Loyal 
resolutions,  266.  Proceedings  touching 
Eenwick's  confession,  275,  276.  Com- 
mons' debates  on  the  Bill  for  Eenwick's 
Attainder,  277-285.  Lords'  debates, 
288-  293.  Debates  on  the  Bill  for  re- 
gulating Elections,  298-300.  On  the 
Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Press, 
300.  Abohshes  the  privileges  of  White- 
friars  and  the  Savoy;  its  close,  303. 

Meets  in  Dec.  1697,  iv.  342.  Loyal 
address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King, 
343.  Eesolution  for  the  reduction  of 
the  army,  343.  Ineffectual  attempt  to 
rescind  the  resolution,  348.  The  army 
reduced  to  10,000  men,  348.  Liberal 
provision  for  the  navy;  fixed  income 
for  the  King,  349.  Provides  securities 
against  conspiracies  and  disaffected 
persons,  350.  Ways  and  means ;  pro- 
posed resumption  of  crown  property 
granted  to  the  King's  Dutch  servants, 
353,  356.  The  motion  defeated,  357.. 
Debates  on  charges  of  fraud  against 
Montague,  357-359.  BiU  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  against  Charles  Dun- 
combe,  360.   Eej acted  by  the  Lords, 

366.  Dispute  between  the  Houses, 

367.  Length  of  the  session ;  commercial 
questions,  367.  Endeavour  to  prevent 
smuggling  by  severe  penalties,  369. 
Addresses  to  the  King  for  the  protection 
of  the  English  woollen  manufactures 
against  Irish  competition,  373.  Debates 
on  the  revocation  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter,  376.  On  Mon- 
tague's proposal  of  a  General  Company, 

377.  Debate  in  the  Lords ;  prorogation, 

378.  Steady  support  of  G-overnment  by 
the  Parhament  of  1695,  421. 

Parliament  of  1698,  strength  of  parties  in, 
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iv.  425.  Discontent  at  William  Ill/a 
(loluy  in  Holland,  436.  Choice  of  a 
Speaker,  4^7,  438.  Election  of  Sir 
Thomas  Littloton,  438.  Kesuhition  f»n' 
tlio  rcKluction  of  Ihcarmy  to 7,000, 440. 
Pttilure  of  tho  Ministry  to  rrHcind  llu' 
resolution,  4t4.  Varianeo  bctwrcn  \hv. 
ifcniKe  of  Commons  and  th(*  JVIininlry, 
4i9-4r)l.  Tyrannical  eonduot  of 
•Houifo,  The  Hill  for  dislmndiiip; 

th<;  Army  paNHcH  the  OnmmouH,  4»)Ii. 
J>{'l)iito  in  th<^l/)nlH;  tho  Bill  paHHcd, 
4i34.  Resolution  earrietl  in  th(^  J/ohIh 
in  fnvourof  retaining  theDuleh  pninln, 
4^)7.  William'fl  meHSago  to  th«  Com- 
mons, 4/»J>.  Thrt  previoUH  qufHtiou 
earrietl,  400.  AiUlreH*»  to  th(»  Kiii)jr, 
400,  DiHctiHsion  (»n  naval  adtniuiHtra- 
tion,  401,  462.  ClauHo  for  tho  appoint- 
mrnt  of  CummifiHionorH  to  tako  aeenniit 
of  propj'i'ty  forf(^itcd  in  Ireland;  \\u' 
liurdn  dcniur,  '1(53,  Prorop^itioii,  4(M. 
VroeeodiTit^H  onth''  eHtahUshment  oft  lie 
»Seottish  ComjKUivfor  e<donis'.i!i[«:  I)an«'n, 
488.  AsHrmbloHm  Kov.  ir»Oll,  Tilli.  In- 
temporato  addreas  of  tho  CdmnionM  to 
tho  King,  514.  Attack  on  Somcrn,  Al-t. 
On  Burnet,  510.  fVetrntl  attack  m 
kSomcrn,  r)18,  »010.  rrncc<'dinmM  on  the 
ri'i»nrfc  of  tho  CommiNWotH'rH  on  Irixh 
fort«»ited  oHtrttea,  624.  Uenmncnition 
to  tho  (-ommiHHi<m<»rH  who  hijjni'd  tho 
ycpcu't^  525.  »Sir  Riehanl  I^jvinge  nt  ux. 
to  tho  Tower;  the  Kenumption  Bill, 
520.  Kxtruvit^ant  pfranf«  to  th«»  lhiki> 
of  Ormond,  5'iS.  Tlio  KeHumj»tiou  Bill  j 
taeked  to  th«  Land  Tax  Bill;  indl^-  i 
nation  in  thi*  lIouHe  of  Pecw,  52U.  ; 
AmcndmcntucarruHl  hy  Uu'in  ;  n^jectrd  i 
l»y  the  CouuimMH,  530,  ConffwinvK 
hetweon  th«>  lloii.scs,  5*^3,  5;U.  The  i 
Ix>r(l«  j^ive  way  nud  jmihh  the  Bill,  535. 
jVItJtiou  in  tluj  Comnuuinforthw  n»muv,tl 
of  r^nl  Somcjra  from  office,  530.  Uh 
dt'f^'at,  537.  Prorogation,  538.  DIhho- 
lutlon,  549. 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  summoned  hy 
James  II.,  in  1080,  ii.  558.  I'aHHfHthV 
Toleration  Act,  500.  Conflneatei*  th« 
])ropcrty  of  Protestant h,  501, 

Parliament,  Imh,  of  lOiri,  a«Hcud»les; 
its  composition  and  limited  powcm,  jii, 
040.  llejecta  tho  Act  of  H<»ttlm«>iit ; 
ai>}»oints  Committoo  of  Gric*VHnecx, 
047. 

Parliament,  Scotch,  conHtitution  of,  i.  73. 
Parliamenl  <»f  10H5;  il«  wibHervicnev  to 
Jami'8  ir.,  385,     KimetB  the  htatnli. 
ngainHt  eonventideH,  380.    AKh.-nkl,l,.K  \ 
in  1086, 013.   ItH refractory  npirit,  CM.  I 
KeprosentiitivcH  of  townH,  015.    A«l-  j 
journod,  017.   Tho  Parliament  uf  HWO,  i 
factions  in,  iii.  78.   I'tmQH  the  Act  t»r  \ 
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Incapacitation,  80.  lU-fuRCS  snppliea, 
HL  Adjourned,  92.  KeoBBcmbleH  in 
1000,  330.  PaetiouHnoHH  and  venality 
of  the  lending  HtatOBmen,  330.  (lovcrn- 
mmt  obtains  a  majority,  ii37.  Votes 
HUpplicfl,  338.  2icHt(»res  the  eje<'U'«i 
iVenh^'tt^rian  minihterH,  «*^30.  BettlcH 
the  Chnreh  constitution,  339,  341.  Sct- 
tlcH  the  que«tion  of  Chtirch  patronage, 
312.  AdjonniH,  347.  Kra? :  cmMcs  in 
lOlKH,  054.  Itfl  nxicxpirtrd  modcrvition, 
055.  MeetH  in  1605,  iv.  1 41).  i^roeetHl- 
in^'fl  in  regartl  to  tho  OlenetM*  mafliiiaere, 
160  452.  VotCH  mipply,  155.  Meeta 
in  tho  anfnmn  of  1096;  pannes  Aet«  fur 
ihts  het^urity  of  Uoverntncnt ;  Act  for 
the  fjettling  of  Schools,  300.  Vimvn  m 
Act  incorjH»ratinfX  a  Company  to  earry 
out  Patrrwon'fl  uchcme,  482.  j*owwH 
given  to  tho  Company,  482. 

Parliam«»utary  pivenunent.  itM  atlvantagen 
and  <ii.'^advantn,!;^rs,  vii.  .'577. 

Parliamentary  opponition,  it»  origin,  v. 
543. 

Parliaujcnfary  reforn),  vii.  218.  Spccehen 

on,  viii.  11,  20,  30,  51,  03,  70. 
Parr.  Dr.,  vi.  Oao. 

ParticH.  anahjjury  in  tlie  ^»tate  of,  la  1704 
ami  1820,  vli.  74.  »St4tte  of.  in  tlm  tinm 
of  Milton,  V.  40.  In  Kn^lnnd  in  1710, 
070-081.  Mixture  of.  iit  (te.»rKe  n.'n 
ilrht  leve<*,  after  \V«lj»(«Ie'i»  rc»iigiitttion, 
vii.  207. 

Partition  Treaty,  tho  (Ir^t,  iv.  4U0,  Un- 
rcaMonalde  outcry  ajytainM,  427--431. 
The  m'coiid  I'urtilion  Treaty,  4 Oil. 

Partridge*,  hia  wrangle  with  Swift,  Yii. 

Parly,  ilhistnition  of  tlle«^o  nml  n\*\m  of, 
vii.  251.  iVjwer  of,  during  tho  Urfor* 
niatitm  and  tho  Preneh  ltiJVoluti«>n,  v. 
51)3. 

Pa-eal.  jihiin'.  i.  508;  vi.  318,4511. 
PampdnadcH.  ii,  85. 

Paterrton.  Williftm,  hin  yUn  of  a  Niv- 
tiimal  Bank,  iv.  Ul.  Jim  fruitl«»»i»i  prt»- 
jcrtH,  470,  1H«»  intimacy  with  IVltili^r 
«f  yaltiani,  477.  Pupukrily  of  hin 
♦»ehrmrH,  iu  »Scothui«J,  478,  *i*rapo*e# 
thn  eolcMiiHution  <»f  Darien  hy  iSfitiiiud^ 
480-182.  Hin  fxaminulitni  Miir«»  th* 
llouMf*  of  <'(mimonii,  48y.  IlinoWtitmte 
hclf-dchihien,  4iM).  H^\U  for  America, 
4in.    Hif<  diHit>»troUH  failure,  4DH. 

Patrick,  Simon,  preaeher  nt  Hu  PanlV, 
<  Wnl  Uardeii,  i.  259.  Tnkm  |«irt  in 
thii  c'r»n(Vreiica  with  ICuwiui  Cutholic 
divincH,  038.  Hin  «hiuw  in  rpwiting 
t  lio  reading  of  Jami»it  XI/«  D*H'larafic»zi, 
ii.  UD,  15it.  A  member  of  thn  K«3fU»- 
»«iiiKtieal  (ummiuwon,  iii,  172,  Km- 
ploy^^l  fri  rt  write  the  Colhtein;  \m 
i*tyh«,  170  and  note.   Mifcdti  Binhop  of 
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Chichester,  184.    Translated  to  the  See 
of  Ely,  400. 

^'^f  C<^^e),  in  opposition  to  Sir  E. 

Walpolo,  vi.  25.     Their  remedies  for 
State  evils,  30. 
Patronage,  ejSect  of,  on  literature,  v.  105. 
latronago  of  literary  men,  v.  370.  Less 

noecsHary  than  formerly,  371,  373. 
lanl  IV.,  Pope,  his  zeal  and  devotion,  vi. 
467,  471. 

I^axilcit,  Sir  Amias,  vi.  148. 

L»aulician  theology,  its  doctrines  and  pre- 
valence among  the  Albigenses,  vi.  462. 
Ill  Bohemia  and  the Lowr  Danube,  463. 

Pauporiwra,  diminution  of,  i.  328,  329  n. 

Pnu«anias,  his  insanity,  viii.  692. 

Pauson,  the  Athenian  painter,  viii.  582. 

L^Hyiio,  Noville,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  333. 
l^l'wH  to  Scotland,  346.  Seized  and  ex- 
amined by  torture;  his  firmness,  347. 

Pracham,  Ilev.  Mr.,  his  treatment  by 
Bacon,  vi.  171, 174. 

Pcaraon,  John,  Bishop  of  Chester,  i.  259. 
His  death,  590. 

Pechell,  Dr.  John,  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  University,  ii.  96.  Behaviour 
of  Jojffireys  to,  97. 

Peculiars,  Court  of,  i.  591. 

Pool,  Sir  Robert,  remarks  on  his  past  con- 
duct and  present  position,  viii.  168. 

Peei*s,  new  creations  of,  v.  200.  Impolicy 
of  limiting  the  number  of,  vii.  118. 
(iucstion  of  their  sterility,  as  a  class,  v. 
492. 

Poirreus,  disreputable  character  of,  viii. 
r)82. 

I'olham,  Henry,  Parliamentary  corruption 
under,  iii.  230.  His  character,  vi.  33. 
His  death,  58. 

Pclhams  (the),  their  ascendency,  vi.  31. 
'.rhoir  accession  to  power,  55.  Peeble- 
11  OSS  of  tho  opposition  to  them,  55.  See 
uIho  Newcastle,  Buke  of. 

IVinbcrton,  counsel  for  the  bishops,  ii. 
170,  172. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of,  col- 
loets  tho  "Wiltshire  Militia  to  oppose 
Monmouth,  i.  461.  Bemoved  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Wiltshire,  ii.  131. 
Pr<»«ont  at  the  Coronation  of  WiUiam 
ami  Mary,  490.  Placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  iii.  232.  One  of  the 
Council  of  Nine,  269.  Appointed  Lord 
PiivT  Seal,  608.  Appointed  one  of  the 
J  .ords  Justices,  iv.  141.  His  part  in  the 
ih^bato  on  Pen  wick's  attainder,  290,  292. 
Kugliah  negotiator  at  Byswick,  312. 
Appointed  President  of  the  Council, 
4(35.  Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the 
I'eers  to  the  Resumption  Bill,  530. 
Pondergrass  warns  Portland  of  the  assas- 
sination plot,  iv.217.  His  interviewwith 
William  III.,  218.   His  evidence,  22  L 
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Peninsular  War,  Southey's,  v.  333. 
Penn,  WilHam,  i.  393.   His  influence  with 
James  II.,  394.    His  high  reputation, 
395.    His  character,  395,  396.  Con- 
ducts the  bargain  for  the  ransom  of  the 
Taunton  young  ladies,  509  and  note.. 
His  presence  at  the  execution  of  Cor- 
nish, 518.    At  the  burning  of  Elizabeth' 
Gaunt,  518.    His  services  to  James  II., 
ii.  50.    His  proposal  of  equivalents,  63. 
At  Chester,  103.    Negotiates  v^th  the 
Pellowsof  Magdalene  College,  108, 109 
and  note,  110  and  note.    Advises  a 
Jacobite  invasion  of  England,  iii.  261. 
Examined  by  the  Privy  Council,  27(X 
Held  to  bail,  270.    Takes  part  in  a 
Jacobite  conspiracy,  363.  Informed 
against  by  Preston,  383.   Warrant  is- 
sued against,  386.   His  flight ;  his  in« 
terview  with  Lord  Sidney,  390,  391  ► 
Pardoned;  his  faithlessness,  391. 
Penne,  George,  i.  511  note. 
Penseroso  and  Allegro,  !Milton's,  v.  10. 
People,  the,  comparison  of  their  condition 
in  the  16th  and  19th  centuries,  v.  359 
ei  seq.  Their  welfare  not  considered  in 
partition  treaties,  648. 
Pepys,  Samuel,  his  report  on  the  English 
Navy,  i.  235,  239  note.   His  account  of 
Bristol,  262.  His  travelling  adventures, 
292.    His  administration  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, 349  ;  ii.  238.    Examined  as  wit- 
ness against  the  bishops,  174.  His 
praise  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  vi.  27  6» 
note. 

Pepysian  Library, ballads  in,  i.  226  note; 
266  note,  490  note,  601.  Maps  ol 
Loudon  in,  275  note.  MSS.  in,  476  note. 

Pericles,  his  distribution  of  gratuities 
among  the  members  of  the  Atheniani 
tribunals,  vi.  193.  His  eloquence,  viii. 
669. 

Perier,  M.,  translator  of  the  works  oi 

Machiavelli,  v.  46. 
Persecution,  religious,  in  the  reign  of 

Elizabeth,  v.  166,  167.  Its  reactionary 

eiFects  upon  churches  and  thrones,  178. 

In  England  during  the  progress  of  the 

Reformation,  596. 
Personation,  J ohnson's  want  of  talent  for, 

V.  536. 

Personification,  Robert  Montgomery's  pen- 
chant for,  v.  383. 

Perth,  James  Brummond,  Earl  of.  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  i.  609.  Apostatises,. 
609.  Supports  the  policy  of  James  II., 
615,  619.  Retires  from  Edinburgh, 
ii.  351.  His  attempted  flight,  352. 
Raised  to  the  Dukedom,  by  James  III., 
V.544. 

Peshwa,  authority  and  origin  of,  vi.  583. 
Peter  the  Eirst,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  his  visit 
to  England,  iv.  381.  Surprise  excited  by 
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his  clmractcr,  384.  His  passion  for 
muritimn  pursuits,  384.  InterGSt  felt 
for  him  in  England;  his  intorcourso 
with  "William  III.,  38<3.  Lodges  nt 
Deptford,  386.  His  interviews  witii 
Burnet ;  his  filthy  habits,  387.  Visits 
Portsmouth  ;  his  departure,  387. 
Totcrborough,  Henry  Mordauut,  JCiirl  of, 
author  of  Halstead's  "  Succinct  Gonc- 
alogios,"  i.  204  noto.  Converted  to 
l^opery,  ii.  27.  Appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  NorthamptonHhire,  133.  His 
.suit  against  WillinuLs,  144.  Impwiched, 
iii.  203. 

r^.terborough,  Eavl  of,  his  expedition  to 
.Spain,  V.  GG2.  His  clumicter,  G02,  G72, 
073.  His  suce(>sses  on  the  north-euHt 
ouast  ofHpain,  GGG-GGO.  His  retirement 
to  Valenciii  thwarted,  G71.  Keturus  to 
Valencia  as  a  volunteer,  G71.  Hin  re- 
call to  England,  672. 

Petion,  tho  Girondist,  -vii.  143,  .Saint 
Just's  speech  on  his  guilt,  15G.  His 
•unfortunat.e  end,  150. 

"Petition  of  Kight,"  i.  07.  Kiuu'tineutof 
the,  V.  552.  Violated  by  OharleH  L,  i. 
08  ;  v.  552. 

Pe.trareh,  v.  8.  TIic  first  restorer  t>r|u>Utt' 
letters  into  Haly,  52  .lniere>t  cveited 
by  his  loves,  417.  Inlluener  (if  bin 
poeniH  on  tht»  literature  of  Italy,  viii. 
002,  003.  (Jritieisnuui  the  works  of, 
019.  Celel^rity  as  u  writer,  (UU.  Causes 
of  this,  020.  Extraordinary  sensation 
caused  by  his  anmtory  verses,  (j22. 
Causes  eo-operating  to  spread  his  re- 
nown, 022.  }lis  eon)nation  at  ivunie, 
023.  His  po<'t.icnl  j)owers,  024.  His 
genius,  626.  Paucity  of  liis  tliouglits, 
626.  Xlitt  energy  when  speukinir  of  tUe 
wrongs  and  tlegradatiou  of  Italy,  020. 
His  poojus  on  religious  subject h,  027, 
Provailiug  dofect  of  his  best  eomjjosi- 
tions,  027.  Kemarks  on  his  Latin  writ- 
ings, 020. 

Potre,  Pather,  i.  509.  Ket'n.sed  a  tlif^pen- 
sation  by  the  Pope,  61)0.  'ryreouuel's 
intrigues  with,  6i3.  A  privy  eouneillnr, 
ii,  125. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  i.  221  note.  His 
Politieal  Aritlnnelie,  204  nnte.  One  nf 
tho  founders  of  the  Ivoyui  Sueiety,  :i2t). 
His  statement  of  labourers*  wages,  liL'  I, 
His  settlemont  at  Kenni:ir(s  ii.  50.'). 

Phahiris,  Letters  of,  emitroverHy  uiu>u 
thoir  merits  and  gonuineuess,  vi. 
323.  Sir  W.  Temple's  opinion  of  tb(»ni, 
vii.  286,  Their -worthlcfisn OSS  slioM'u  by 
Bontley,  286. 

Philarchus  for  Phylarehua,  v.  500, 

Phihp  II.,  of  Spain,  extent  and  splendour 
of  his  empire,  v.  039  et  seq, 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  liis  accession,  v.  065. 
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His  character,  056,  050.  His  ehoieo  of 
a  wife,  059.  Is  obliged  to  fly  from  Ma- 
drid, 608.  tSurrender  of  his  arsenal  and 
ships  at  Carthagenu,  ()70.  Defeated  at 
Almenara,  and  again  driven  from  Ma- 
drid, G  7  3.  Forms  a  close  allianee  with 
his  late  competitor,  081.  (Quarrels  with 
3^'ranco,  081.  Value  of  his  renunciation 
of  the  crown  of  Frunct;,  G81,  082. 

Philip  lo  Bel,  vi.  403. 

Philips,  John,  author  of  the  Splendiil 
Shilling,  vii.  77.  Specimen  of  his  poetry 
in  honour  of  Marlborough,  77.  The 
l>oet  of  tho  English  vintage,  238.  His 
monument  n^fused  ailmissigu  into  We»t- 
miuster  Abbey,  v.  117. 

Philips,  Sir  KobVrt,  vi.  188. 

Pbilii»"s  .Nortim,  skirmish  :it,  j.  '1(50. 

I'hillipeaux.  Abbe,  his  aee«)un(.  of  Addi- 
son's moili'  of  life  at,  Blois,  vii.  05. 

Phillipps,  Ambrose,  vii.  85. 

Philosopiiy,  ancient,  itsi'haraeteristicH,  vi. 
201,  200.  Its  stationarv  ebara<'ter,  2nil. 
220.  Its  allianee  with  (''ln'i>stlanitv,  201), 
230-  Its  fall,  210,  212.  Um  njerlt's  e.im- 
] tared  with  the  .Baconian,  220,  222.  It«*u- 
son  of  its  barrenness,  23.'1»  TMt, 

Philosophy,  moral,  its  ri'lation  to  the 
Hactmian  system,  vi.  225, 

Philosophy,  natural,  the  lifrht  in  winch  it 
was  vi*«wed  l»v  the  ancients,  vi.  204, 
211.  Chief  peeuliaritv  of  Ba.'iui's,  2t)3, 
!  2U5. 

I   Pihrnnnifn's.  ndvantai.v'S       i.  (».  From 

j      l'hj)».liiud  lo  liome,  7. 

!  I'ilgrim's  Progress,  Ihuivan's,  hi>lorv  of 

!      the,  vii.  ;iU5.    Its  lami',:U>8.  Attempts 

[      to  impn>ve  and  imitate  it,  noi>, 

I  Pilnitz,  Li'agne  t>t', eileel  ol'  the,  vii.  ML 

Pindar  un<l  the  (if reek  drama,  v.  12. 

l»ioz/i,  M r.^.,  vii.  350.  :;,V2. 

i*iracy  in  the  Indian  Ocoan,  iv,  50U. 

l^isiMlratus,  llacon*s  compjtrison  of  K^hi-x 
to  him,  vi.  100.  His  eUKjUence,  viii. 
008. 

I'itt,  William,  VawX  of  Ciiathain.  8ett 

t'lnitbnm,  Karl  of. 
Pitt,  Williaui,  siiU  «»f  the.  J<•^•^'rdiJ!:^  In- 
Mauc»4  of  his  ui^iint'-n  ..t4-d  pat  rivtJi.sm, 
iv.  411).  His  a-biiiiMtioii  i't»r  Ila- liu^'S 
vi.  017.  021.  lli.s  nHperity  townrds 
hVancis,  OlS.  Hi .  :.p.  eeli  In  Vrij-j-^^H  <<f 
i'V>x's  motion  ai'.aiuNt  liavtiii}'.: ,  02H, 
020.  His  motlvr,  027-  H i.;  I'liMpii^ne*., 
630.  Ills  ctaubiuaii«ai  witlj  i'ox.  ;^^^^ill:M 
Aildington,  040.  Popular  compariHou 
of,  with  Mr.  Canning,  v.  017.  His 
I  birth  and  early  life,  vii.  3.'t7,  358.  His 
preceptor  PrtJtyman,  300.  His  fond- 
ness for  nnithenmties,  30i).  His  know- 
Itfdgt*  (^f  (treek  and  U\\\\\,  :^61.  And 
of  modern  lit arature,  30 1 .  His  delight 
inonitopy,  361.   Htudiew  th<»  Inw,  308. 
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G_oes  into  Parliament  for  Appleby, 
»3bd.  Condition  of  the  country  at  this 
penod,  363.  Pitt's  first  speech  in  Par- 
iuiment,  365.  Declines  the  Vice-Trea- 
^"Jf  ^^®^ip  of  Ireland,  367.  Courts  the 
mtra-Whig  party,  367.  His  advocacy 
or  vofoTiooLi  368.  Becomes  Chancellor  of 
tiiQ  Exchequer  at  twenty-three  years  of 
''^S^>  368.  His  speech  and  Sheridan's 
i*ppartee,  370.  His  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent Tvith  WiUiam  WilherforcG,  371. 
"^PPOirited  Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  374. 
Jiis  dieaenlties  and  diingers,  375.  His 
power,  376.  Eeview  of  his  merits  and 
^^^®cts,  37-7.  His  reported  speeches, 
379,  Character  of  his  oratory,  380. 
^is  private  life,  382.  His  popularity, 
^83.  His  neglect  of  authors,  384.  His 
tf^Llents  as  a  leader,  385.  Effect  of  the 
i^rench  Revolution,  389.  His  love  of 
peace  and  freedom,  392.  Unjustly 
charged  with  apostasy,  392.  Beginning 
of  his  misfortunes,  393.  His  domestic 
policy,  396.  His  great  designs  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland,  397.  His  rupture 
with  Addington,  400.  His  speecn  on 
mo  opening  of  the  Session  of  1803,  403. 
Koconstmcts  the  Government  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Addington  Ministry, 
406.  Decline  of  his  health,  407.  His 
death,  409.  His  pubHc  funeral,  410. 
Vote  for  paying  his  debts,  410.  Ee- 
view  of  his  life,  411.  Lines  to  his 
memory,  Tiii.  554. 

I'ius  v.,  his  bigotry,  vi.  374.  His  aus- 
terity and  zeal,  471. 

J.'ius  VI.,  his  captivity  and  death,  vi. 
487.  funeral  rites  long  withheld, 

487. 

Place  Bill,  iii.  626,  628 ;  iv.  77.  Nega- 
tived by  "William  lU.,  79.  Rejected 
by  the  Commons,  115. 

l^lacomen,  true  principles  of  their  ad- 
mission to  Parliament,  iii.  626-629. 

Plagiarism,  instances  ofR.  Montgomery's, 
V.  379,  380. 

Plain  Dealer;  Wycherley's,  its  appearance 
and  merit,  vi.  508,  575.  Its  libertinism, 
516. 

Plantagenets,  their  greatness,  i.  11. 
Plassey,  battle  of,  vi.  412,  417.  Its  effect 

in  England,  423. 
Plato,  comparison  of  his  views  with  those 

of  Bacon,  vi.  212,  220.    His  excellence 

in  the  art  of  dialogues,  318. 
Plautus,  his  Casina,  v.  67.  Translation 

from  his  Hudens,  viii.  594. 
Plays,  English,  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  v. 

399,  400. 
Plebeian,  Steele's,  vii.  118. 
Plomer,   Sir  T-,  one  of  the  counsel  for 

Hastings  on  his  trial,  vi.  630. 
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Plowden,  Prancis,  ii.  557.  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  appointed  by  James  II. 
for  Ireland,  iii.  442. 

Plutarch  :  class  of  historians  of  which  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  head,  v.  136. 
His  delineation  of  character,  144.  His 
evidence  of  gifts  being  given  to  judges 
in  Athens,  vi.  193.  His  anecdote  of 
Lysias's  speech  before  the  Athenian 
tribunals,  326. 

Pococke,  Edward,  i.  259. 

Poetry,  definition  of,  v.  5.  Character  of 
Southey's,  334.  Character  of  liobert 
Montgomery's,  376-387.  "Wherein  that 
of  our  times  differs  from  that  of  the  last 
century,  397.  Laws  of,  399,  401,  403. 
Unities  in,  399.  Its  end,  402.  Alleged 
improvements  in,  since  the  time  of 
Dry  den,  404.  The  interest  excited  by 
Hyron's,  414.  Dr.  Johnson's  standard 
of,  531.  Addison's  opinion  of  Tuscan, 
vii.  79.  Horace's  comparison  of  poems 
to  certain  paintings,  667.  Principles 
upon  which  poetry  is  to  be  estimated, 
667.  Element  by  which  poetry  is 
poetry,  v.  84.  Frame  of  mind  req[uirod 
by  poetry,  87.  Absurdities  of  writers 
who  attempt  to  gire  general  rules  for 
composition,  88.  The  mechanical  part 
of  the  art  of  poetry,  92.  Power  of  the 
imagination  in*'  a  barbarous  age,  92. 
Periods  of  consummate  excellence  and 
of  the  decHne  of  poetry,  94.  Age  of 
critical  poetry,  94.  The  imaginative 
school  gradually  fading  into  the  criti- 
cal, 96.  The  poets  of  Greece,  96. 
And  of  Kome,  97.  Kevolution  of  the 
poetry  of  Italy,  Spaiu,  and  England, 
97.  The  critical  and  poetical  faculties, 
distinct,  and  incompatible,  97.  Excel- 
lence of  English  di'amatic  poetry,  99. 
Extinction  of  the  dramatic  and  as- 
cendency of  the  fashionable  school  of 
poetry,  101.  Changes  in  lie  time  of 
Charles  IL,  102.  John  Dryden,  104 
et  seq. 

Poets,  the  favourite  themes  of  the,  of  the 
present  day,  vii.  613.  Catholicity  of  the 
orthodox  poetical  creed,  613.  Wliy 
good  poets  are  bad  critics,  616. 

Poland,  contest  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism,  in^vi.  472,  479. 

Pole,  Eeginald,  ii.  100  ;  v.  591. 

Police  officers  of  Athens,  vii.  585. 

Politeness,  definition  of,  v.  526. 

Politian,  allusion  to,  v.  375. 

PoUexfen,  counsel  for  Baxter,  i.  383. 
Counsel  for  the  bishops,  ii.  170,  172. 
Appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  415. 

Polwarth,  Lord  (Sir  Patrick  Hume),  i. 
420.  Takes  part  in  Argyle's  expedition 
to  Scotland,  430.    His  disputes  with 
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Argylo,  431,  43'L  Escapes  to  tlio  Con- 
t  i  iient,  435,  Joins  William  III.  at  tlio 
Jhiguo,  ii.  234.  Attends  meeting  of 
ScotchTOon  in  London,  363.  Joins  the 
oiipoaition  to  Government  at  Edin- 
liurgh,  iii,  41,  80.  Itiiiscd  to  th<*rcor- 
iigo,  655.  Made  Lord  Olianci'Uor  of 
Scotland;  gives  tlio  casting  voto  lor 
the  execution  of  Thomas  Aikcnhoad, 
iv.  309. 

Polvbius,  his  character  as  a  hiKtoriim,  v. 
135. 

Pompon  ins  AtticuN,  his  von  oral  ion  ft»r 
Greek  literature,  v.  147. 

Poniponue,  h'm  Khare  in  the  converHution 
with  Portland  on  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, iv.  406-408. 

Pondichorry,  vi.  394.  Its  occupation  hy 
the  English,  683* 

Ponot,  Bishop,  an  English  RefurnuTt  i. 

I'oor  (the\  their  condition  in  the  ICth 
and  19th  centuries,  r.  $00  H  srq.  In 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  302- 

3oe. 

Poor-rates  (tht»),  lower  in  munufaetur- 
ing  than  in  agricultural  diHtrictH,  v. 
339. 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  independenee  of 
spirit,  V.  371.  His  trauKlatii^n  u( 
Homor's  dt»HCription  of  a  nioonliglifc 
nighty  398.  llelative  "  correetuess  of 
his  poetry,  308.  IJyrou's  HdmiwUiun  of 
liim,  408.  Praise  of  him,  hy  CowpiT, 
408.  His  character,  habits,  and  enn- 
dition,  523,  625,  His  dislike  of  B«-iit- 
loy,  vi.  323.  His  ac-quain(uiu-r  with 
Wycherloy,  611,  612.  His  appre- 
ciation of  the  literary  merits  of  (Jon- 
grove,  629.  The  originator  of  th«  heroic 
couplet,  vii.  61.  His  testimony  to 
Addison's  talking  powers,  83.  His 
Jtapeof  the  Lock  his  best  pot  iu,  102. 
His  prologue  to  Cato,  103,  Jlis  Ksn-.iy 
on  Criticism  warmly  prai8e(l  in  tlio 
Spectator,  103.  His  iutercourH(^  with 
Addison,  103.   His  hatred  of  Dennin, 

103.  His  estrangement  from  Addiwui, 

104.  His  snspieiouH  nature,  100.  JIIh 
satire  of  Addison,  112,  111.  (Vmden- 
sation  of  the  sense  in  his  couplets,  vii. 
009.  His  friendship  with  Bi*<hup  Attrr- 
bury,  292.  Appears  as  a  wiincSB  in 
favour  of  his  friend,  293.  His  epitaph 
on  Atterbury,  296. 

'Pope,  buxning  of  the,"  ii.  181;  Jv. 
548. 

Popes,  review  of  Panke's  History  of  the. 
vi.  454-480. 

Popham,  Major,  vi.  601. 

Popish  Plot,  i.  183.  187.  Reacticm  in 
regard  to,  206.  Circumstances  whieh 
assisted  the  belief  in,  vi.  107,  110. 
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Popoli,  Duehcss  of,  Hav«'d  by  the  Earl  of 
Peter!  (orongh,  v.  GOG. 

Population,  rcvinw  of  iVfr.  Sadler's  work 
on  tlio  Law  of,  v.  410,  His  altark  of 
Mr.  MalthuH,  -Vlo.  Hin  statonjeut  of 
thf»  law  of  population,  426.  Extivnii-s 
of  population  and  f»'cundity  in  well- 
known  countries,  420.  lN>pulali.>n  of 
England,  426,  486.  Of  thr  i'nitcd 
Sfat(»s  of  Amerien,  441.  Of  I'vmcr, 
4RI.    And  of  JVussiu,  4HS. 

Portor,  George,  a  Jaeobite  ndveiilun-r,  \\\ 
146.  Hcuds  a  Jarn.bite  riot,  158.  Ad- 
mitted to  Iknday'.t  nHsaKsinaliou  ]d<»t, 
2n,  219.  Arrested,  223.  iWvcn  r-vt- 
d<MH'o  avraiusthis  e«uirt'd<uMt«"',  TZfu 
Hin  dralinj'H  with  th»»  iij'.f*uts  of  Fon- 
wiek,  264.  CHvcH  infiinuatitm  of  tho 
intrigue,  256. 

PortfT,  vSir  Chari(»H,  one  «.f  WilHnm  Ill's 
J/onls  Justices  for  hvland,  iii.  .'j2(). 
Signs  the  treaty  t^f  LimcTiek,  447. 

Portteo,  tho  doctrines  of  the  sehool  so 
called,  vii.  217- 

Portland,  Duke  of,  formntiiin  of  his  nd- 
miiuHlration,  vii,  .'172. 

Portland,  Earl  <»r,  afferwimls  l>uke 
(William  Bontinek),  his  ftdolity  to 
William  111.,  ii.  8,  10.  His  minsion  to 
England  in  10H7,  2:}.  L.  fir  rni"  W  illiarn 
tf>  him,  220.  His  etnivi'rsation  with 
Uurnet»  3H3.  Ap{H»iut<d  iinxmx  of  the 
Stolr,  417.  Kainrd  to  this  rwnge,  402. 
>\cvni»p;nne!i  William  to  IrrlntKl,  41)2. 
UiH  Duti'h  eavalry  ut  the  battle  of  the 
i^oyne,  iii.  200.  Aei'on>pnnies  WilH«m 
to  Holland,  369.  8rnt  io  comtult  8ir 
William  Tempb',  Gl«.  His  eondun  i;i 
thu  mntti'r  of  the  IaiiH  IrnJin  ('ompany, 
iv.  68.  f^init  to  summon  Ituufnen*  to 
»urn«nder  Namur,  lOi).  Proposed  grant 
of  Cn)wn  Lttnds  in  Wnlr«  to,  2Q&,  Ue- 
ci'ives  information  of  ii'J  <a?  f»iu.»ii.m 
jilot,  217.  Sent  to  Kjjidaud  }>v  U  »;ii.i:  j 
to  ruiso  money,  246.  Hin' mm'lingii 
with  jUimers,  aiO-niH.  Settlvn  th«i 
terms  of  pence,  320.  Hi^it  Ambawador 
to  Kmnee,  388.  Jlis  (b*|«»rtment  to- 
wanlH  William  UI..  380.  His  jenluusy 
of  t!i«^  Karl  of  Albr-marlti.  380.  llm 
♦•mbnfisy  in  Paris,  :m,  .Spl<»ndour  <jf 
bin  i'.^nii'.w,  ,'15^2.  impri-wmnn  tm  ibi 
Kn  ui'!}  pi  iipl,';  his  piTjit>ual  i"pnliri?.v, 

<b'uuuid  fi<r  iht'  r«-uioval  f)f  Jumrn  II.'h 
('••urt  from  S|.  <irniouns,  noo,  3im. 
Kt'monhtrat*'H  n^ain^t  thiM'ounti'nanrf 
given  tt>  asHasHiuH,  aU6.  Aniioyjtnce* 
cauhi'd  by  tho  prfM<*nre  uf  tho  Court  cjf 
.^r.  (n  rmaiuH,  :m,  Hin  wUiew  on  th« 
saliji-et  t>f  tlu«  SprndMli  .'^u.vr  ,-  Imji, 
400.  His  diH<"u»»iion  with  Pomnonfisi 
undTorry,  406-40H.  Api>li.^stoWtUi»m 
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for  instructions,  408.  His-  answer  to 
the  ITrencli  negotiators;  his  fare^eell 


---w         A  v^jLju^ij.     JUL  eg  V  ^      J  ^t.a   

interview  with  .Lewis  XIY. ;  honours 
paid  to  him,  410.  His  sullen  hehuviour 
to  William  III.,  417.  Conunissioner 
for  signing  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  433.  His 
continued  hostility  to  Albemarle,  466. 
Bepels  the  King's  adyances,  467-  I^®" 
tires  from  Court,  468.   His  presence  at 
the  death-bed  of  William  III.,  555. 
Portman,  Sir  William,  takes  Monmouth 
prisoner,  i.  480.   Joins  WiUiam  Prince 
of  Orange,  ii.  273. 
Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  v.  651,  653.  His 
intrigues  at  Madrid  in  behalf  of  the 
Prench  ;  becoraes  Prime  Minister,  iv. 

470.  Kis  infidelity  and  hypocrisy,  470, 

471.  Practises  on  the  King' s  supers ti- 
tion ,  4 7 2 .  Lewis  XIV.'s  opinion  of  him, 
V.  658.  His  disgrace  and  reconciliation 
with  the  Queen  Dowager,  669. 

Portrait-painting,  compared  with  history,  | 
V.  129. 

Port  Royal,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
iii.  691. 

Port  Boyal,  its  destruction  a  disgrace  to 
the  Jesxiits  and  to  the  Komish  Church, 
vi.  484. 

i^ortsmouth,  James  II.  at,  ii.  105. 
Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  i.  164,  202,  335. 
Her  conduct  during  the  last  illness  of 
Charles  II.,  336,  340. 
Portugal,  its  retrogression  in  prosperity 

compared  with  Denmark,  vi.  482. 
Posidonioxis,  his  eulogy  of  philosophy  as 
ministering  to  human  comfort,  vi.  204. 
Post  Nati,  the  great  case  in  the  Exche- 
(luer  Chamber,  conducted  by  Bacon,  vi. 
170.      Doubts  upon  the  legahty  of  the 
decision,  170.  _ 
X>ost  Office,  profits  of,  assigned  to  James, 
Duke  of  York,  i.  226.  Service  of,  under 
Charles  IL,  301,   Bevenue  of,  303. 
Posterity,  Epistle  to,  Petrarch  s, 
Poussin,  I'rench  ambassador,  ordered  to 

leave  England,  iv.  546,  547.  , 
Powell,  Sir  John,  ii.  71.  One  of  the  judges 
at  the  hishops'  trial,  169.  I>eliyers  his 
opinion,  176.  Dismissed  204.  Be- 
Btoed  to  the  Bench,  416,  Presides  on 
Anderton's  trial,  iv.  32. 
Power,  poHtical,  religious  belief  ought 
not  to  exclude  feom,  v.  459.  Senses  m 
which  the  word  power  may  be  used, 
309  Dependence  of  the  happiness  ot 
nations  on  the  real  distribution  of  power, 

Powi^',  Sir  Thomas,  Solicitor  General, 
i  586  Appointed  Attorney  General ; 
conducts  the  prosecution  of  the  bishops, 
169  172,  176.  Carries  news  of  their 
acquittal  to  Sunderland,  179.  Counsel 
for  Fenvrick,  iv.  278. 


Powis,  WilUam  Herbert,  Earl  of,  i.  558. 
Made  a  Privy  Councillor,  688.  His  ad- 
vice to  James  II.,  634.  Attends  James 
to  Ireland,  ii.  628.  Made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  at  St.  Germains,  iii.  540. 
Powle,  Henry,  ii.  341,  361.  Chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  363. 
Poynings,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  statute 

of,  iii.  647,  648.  .  ^  ^  . 

Pratt,  Charles,  vii.  212.    Chief  Justice, 
262.    Created  Lord  Camden,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  seals,  265. 
Predestination,  doctrine  of,  v.  465. 
Prero<yative,  royal,  its  advance,  v.  198. 
In  the  16th  century,  597,  600.  Its  cur- 
tailment by  the  devolution,  vi.  19.  Pro- 
posed by  Bolingbroke  to  be  strengthened, 
20.    See  also  Crown.  • 
Prerogative  of  early  English  kings,  i.  22. 
How  Hmited,  23.  Stretched  by  Eh^a- 

Presb^erianism,  established  by  the  Long 
ParHament,  i.  124.  .  • 

Presbyterians,  their  mode  of  worship,  i. 
42.   Pavourahle  to  Richard  Cromwell, 
87*.    Coalesce  with  the  Eoyalists,  114. 
Presbyterians,  Scotch,  their  hostility  to 
other  Protestant  Churches,  iii.  36  and 
note.   Disgust  felt  in  England  at  then 
intolerance,  510.  " 
Press,  censorship  of,  i.  454.  Abohshed,  iv. 
124,  125.    Effect  of  its  liberation,  170, 
175!  Milton's  defence  of  its  freedom,  v. 
42.    Its  emancipation  after  the  Pevo- 
lution,  229.   Remarks  on  its  fi:eedom, 
356.    Censorship  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  597.   Its  influence  on  the 
public  mind  after  the  Revolution,  vii.  63. 
Preston,  Richard  Graham,  Viscount,  his 
letter  to  Lord  Halifax  from  Pans,  1. 
217  note.    Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land, 398.   His  moderate  counsel  to 
James  IL,  555.  Made  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  11. 
131    Appointed' Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  247.    One  of  the  Council  of 
Five  272.    The  head  of  the  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  iii.  262,  363.  Entrusted 
with  papers  from  St.  Germains,  365, 
366,  366  note.    Arrested,  367.  His 
trial  and  conviction,  381,  382.  His 
confessions,  383,  384.   Pardoned,  392. 
His  translation  of  Boethius,  393. 
Pretyman,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  vii.  360. 

His  Life  of  William  Pitt,  360. 
Prideaux,  Dr.  Humphrey,  i.  259.  Dean 

of  Norwich,  ii.  152. 
Prideaux,  Edmund,  buys  his  hberation 

from  Jeffreys,  i.  507.  . 
Primogeniture,  right  of,  not  sanctioned 

by  Scripture,  i.  55. 
Prince  (the),  of  MacHavelli,  general  con- 
demnation of  it,  V.  46.   Dedicated  to 
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the  yoiinger  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  75. 
Compared  witih  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of 
Laws,  78. 

Princes,  royal,  right  of  Parliament  to 
direct  their  education  and  marriage?,  v. 
199. 

Printing,  invention  of,  i.  36.  Karity  of 
presses  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  Wf) 
and  note.  Its  inventor,  and  tlio  dato 
of  its  discovery  unknown,  vii.  2/54.  Its 
influence  on  modern  history,  v.  MG. 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  CJirly  intimacy  with 
Charles  Montnguo,  ii.  32.  His  ballad 
against  Coningsby,  iii.  645  note.  IIik 
Odo  on  the  taking  of  ITamur,  iv.  170. 
His  letter  to  Vornon,  269.  Secretary 
to  the  English  Lr^gati<Mi  at  Hyswick, 
.'jl2.  Secretary  of  Legation  at  PnrtH 
njider  the  Duko  of  Portland,  391. 
Anecdoto  of  ]iis  conversation  wIUi 
Portland,  391.  Attentions  paid  to  him 
in  Paris,  394.  Takes  the  part  of  Albe- 
marle against  Portbind,  466.  His  mo- 
desty compnrod  wit.l)  Aristophanes  and 
Juvenal,  vi.  491.  His  intimacy  with 
Bishop  Atterbury,  vii.  291. 

Private  judgment,  Milton's  dof(;nco  of  the 
right  of,  V.  42.  Mr.  G-ladstono'a  notions 
of  the  rights  and  abuses  of,  vi.  358- 
361. 

Privileges  of  the  Houso  of  Commons, 
change  in  public  opinion  in  rospoct  to 
them,  V.  233.    See  also  Parliament. 

Privy  Council,  i.  166.  Temple's  plan  for 
its  reconstitution,  vi.  289.  Mr.  Cour- 
tena/s  opinion  of  its  abamxlity  con- 
tested, 290,  298.  Barillon's  remarks 
upon  it,  292. 

Prize  poems,  character  of,  vii.  577. 

Procopius,  his  marvellous  account  of 
Britain,  i.  4. 

Progress  of  mankind  in  the  political  and 
physical,  sciences,  vi.  90,  93.  In  intel- 
lectual freedom,  154.  The  key  of  the 
Baconian  doctrine,  204.  How  retarded 
by  the  unprofitableness  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, 20G-217.  During  the  last  250 
years,  455. 

Prosperity,  national,  v.  346. 

Protector  (the),  clxaractor  of  his  adminis- 
tration, V.  34. 

Protfstant  Nonconformists  in  the  roign 
of  Charles  I.,  their  intolerance,  v.  571. 

Protestant  party  in  G-erraany,  vi.  474. 
Its  persecution  of  the  Calvinists,  475. 
Invasion,  hy  the  Catholic  party  in  Ger- 
many, 480. 

Protestantism,  its  early  history,  v.  596. 
Its  doctrine  touching  the  riglit  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  vi.  361.  Light  whicli 
P-anke  has  tlirown  upon  its  movements, 
454,  466.  Its  victo'ry  in  the  northern 
paxts  of  Europe,  464.   Its  fiiilure  in 
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Italy,  465.  Effect  of  its  oul  break  in 
any  one  i)art  of  Cliristcndom,  40."),  473. 
Its  eontesfc  with  (':itli«>licism  in  I^Vance, 
Pohmd,  and  Gcrniuny,  473-47(1.  Its 
stationary  charaettT,  487,  488. 

Protestants  and  Catholics,  their  rcbitivo 
numbers  in  the  16th  et^ntury,  v,  (>()3. 

Proven(,'al  poets,  their  aniurory  ci imposi- 
tions, vii.  622. 

Provence,  its  langunge,  literal  arc,  and 
civilisation  in  tlio  12th  century,  vi.  460, 
461. 

Prussia,  King  of,  subsidised  by  tbi-  Pitt 
and  Newcastle  Ministry,  vi.  72.  In- 
ilueneo  of  Protestantism  upon  Iier,  v. 
83.  Mr.  Sadler's  law  of  populntinn,  as 
illustrated  by  tho  eonsus  of  Prussia, 
488. 

Prynne,  v.  556,  561. 

Psalmanazar,  Ocorge,  his  ac(»ount  of  high- 
way robbery  in  th(^  South  of  Pranoe,  iv. 
412  note.  His  friendship  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  vii.  333. 

Public  opinion,  its  power,  vi.  21. 

Pnblic  spirit,  an  antidote  against  ba<l  go- 
vernment, V.  600,  (>()].  A  safeguard 
against  l<«gal  opprrssion,  (100,  601. 

Puldieily  (th«'),  of  i*arlianienf:u'y  proeeed- 
injis;  iufluenee  of,  vi.  19. 

.Pulei,  allusion  to,  v.  5-1* 

Pnlten(\v,  William,  his  opposition  to  Wal- 
ptde,  vi.  41.  Moved  the  ndilress  to  tho 
Kijig  (m  the  ^niirringi^  of  the  Prinee  of 
Wah'S,  46.  His  unjiopwlaril}-,  52.  Ao- 
eepts  a  peeragj',  53.  Oompanul  witli 
(*.)liat  ham,  vii.  267. 

Pulton,  Andrew,  a  .Uoujan  Catholi(»  di- 
vine, i.  007  note. 

3*undits  of  Bengal,  tljeir  jealousy  of 
foreigners,  vi.  610. 

Punishment,  warning  not  tho  only  end 
of,v.  18-1. 

Punishment  and  rewar<l,  the  only  means 
by  which 'Government  can  euret  it« 
ends,  vi.  490. 

Purgatorio,  Dante  h,  the  slmil«  of  thfl 
sheep  in  the,  viii.  013.  Tnnmip.'irable 
style  of  the  sixth  canto  of,  617. 

Puritans,  dissatisfieil  with  tho  Kefi)nna- 
tion,  i.  40.  Become  r«'ptiT)lii':nu  47. 
Their  strength,  48.  Supiwift.  Queen 
Klizabfitli,  49  and  note.  Their  sepa* 
ration  from  the  (Jliureh  widen<Hl,  69^ 
03.  Their  extreme  attaehnjj'Ut  to  thft 
Old  Testament,  63.  Thrir  -loomy 
fanaticism,  64.  Their  M.  jtlciin-jits  in 
America,  72;  v.  561.  Incur  genml 
hatred  and  contempt,  i.  120, 131.  Their 
austerity,  127.  Hyi>oeriteH  among 
them,  131.  Persecution  of,  130.  Their 
antipathy  to  polite  literature,  312. 
Character  and  estimate  of  them,  v.  37- 
42.  Hatred  of  them  by  James  1, 177. 
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Effect  Of  tlieir  religions  austerity,  356. 
Johnsons  contempt  for  their  religions 

rf'^"'''.  "f-  persecution  by 

Charles  i  5.56.  Blamed  forcalling  in 
thp  Scots,  566.  JDeienee  of  them  agaTnst 
this  accusation,  566.  Difficulty  and 
peril  of  their  leaders,  o7L  The  aus- 
terity of  their  manners  drove  many  to 
the  royal  standard,  68 1.  Their  posi- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
1^'.  V'}^^-  o-uthreak  of 

pubhc  feeling  against  them  at  the  Re- 
storation, 441.  Their  oppression  by 
Whitgift,  475.  Their  faults  in  the  day 
of  tlieir  power,  and  the  consequences, 
501,  502.  Their  prohibition  of  thea- 
trical representations,  v.  101. 

Puritan  soldiers,  character  of,  i.  9^-97. 
Their  objects,  104.  Conspire  against 
Richard  Cronnvell,  112.  Divisions 
among  them,  114.  Their  temper  on 
t]io  eve  of  theKestoration,  117.  Their 
reception  of  Charles  II.,  118.  Bis- 
banded,  121. 

Puritanism,  effect  of  its  prevalence  npon 
the  national  taste,  vi,  498.  The  restraints 
it  imposed,  501.  Ileactioii  a2:ain<=t  it, 503 . 

Puritans  and  Papists,  yi-i\s.;v!j.it •(•'■!  bv 
Elizabeth,  y.  166.  * 

Pusignan,  Brigadier,  ii.  527.  Killed  he- 
fore  Londonderry,  553. 

Pym,  John,  impeachment  of,  i.  85.  His 
influence,  y.  567.  Lady  Carlisle's 
•warning  to  him,  574.  His  impeach- 
ment ordered  by  the  King,  573. 

Pynseut,  Sir  Y/illiam,  his  legacy  to  Chat- 
ham, vii.  246. 

Pyramid,  the  Great,  Arab  fable  concerning 
it,  vi.  487. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  iv.  402. 

"  Pyrenees  (the),  have  ceased  to  exist," 
V.  654. 


QUAKERS,  original,  i.  129.  Under 
James  II,  391-396.    Provisions  of 
the  Toleration  Act  respecting,  ii.  463. 
Their  losses  in  the  Irish  onthreak,  523. 
Origin  and  <\ii*ly  history  of  the  sect, 
ill.  386,  390.    I3unyan's  abhorrence  of 
them,  vii.  303.    See  Fox,  G-eorge. 
Qyebee,  conqueRt  of,  by  Wolfe,  vi.  71. 
Queensbury,  William  Douglas,  Dulie  of, 
i.  609.  'His  fall  in  James  II.'s  favonr, 
612,  614.  Dismissed  from  his  employ- 
ments, 618.    Arrives  in  Scotland,  iii. 
29.   His  proceedings  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 31,  32. 
Quince,  Peter,  sense  in  which  he  uses  the 

word  "  translated,"  vii.  111.  ^  ^ 
Quintilian,  his  principles  of  criticism,  vii. 
661. 

Qxuros,  Don  Prancisco   Bernardo  de. 


REF 


Spanish  negotiator  at  Pyswiek,  iv.  312. 
Discovers  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
ofDoo,  435. 
Quixote,  the  Spiritual,  vii.  308. 


EABBINICAL  learning,  work  on,  by 
.   Rev.  L.  Addison,  vii.  55. 
Hacine,  iii  573,    His  Greeks  far  les« 
"  correctly"  drawn  than  those  of  Shaks- 
peare,  v,  398.    His  Iphig^nie  an  ana- 
chronism, 398.    Passed  the  close  ofhia 
life  in  writing  sacred  dramas,  vii.  64. 
Radeliffp,  Dr.  John,  i.  289,  414. 
Radical  tVar  Song,  A,  viii.  545- 
Raleigh,      "Walter,  v.  611.    His  varied 
:icqnr:r^Tron^«.   611.    Bis  position  at 
ir.  till-  ..•Ic.-?  '.M-..>  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, vi.  154,    His  execution,  179. 
Rambler,  Johnson's,  'publication  of  the, 

vii.  336. 
Ramsay's  regiment,  iii.  84. 
Ramsey,  Court  painter  to  George  III.,  vii. 

231. 
Ramus,  vi.  211. 

Ranke,  Leopold,  review  of  his  History  of 
the  Popes,  vi.  454,  489.  iCis  qualifi- 
cations as  a  historian,  454,  488. 

Rape  of  the  Lock  (the),  Pope'.*;  best  poem, 

vii.  102.    Recast  by  its  author,  109. 
Raphael,  cartoons  of,  ii.  442, 

Rapin  de  Thoyras,  hi.s'  account  of  Wil- 
liam lU.'s  voyage,  ii.  252. 

"Rapparees,"  ii.  522. 

Rasselas,  Johnson's,  circumstance.?  under 
which  it  waswritten,  vii.  340.  Plan  of 
the  work,  341. 

Ray,  John,  i.  320. 

Reader,  Steele's,  vii.  109. 

Reading,  dismissal  of  magistrates  at,  ii. 
139.    Skirmish  at,  297. 

Rebellion,  in  Ireland  in  1640,  v.  570. 

Rebellion,  the  Great,  and  the  Revolution^ 
analogy  between  them,  v.  25,  33. 

Recoinage  Act,  iv.  201.  See  Currency. 

Redbridge  (the),  affair  of,  iv.  73,  74. 

Reform  BiU,  vi.  65.  Conduct  of  its  op- 
ponents, 117.  Mildness  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the,  V.  623.    Speeches  on  the, 

viii.  11,  26,  39,  51,  63,  79. 

Reform,  jParliamentary,  proposals  for,  in 
1692,  iii.  621.  Reform  in  Parliament 
before  the  Revolution,  v.  235.  Public 
desire  for,  226.  Policy  of  it,  236  ;  vii. 
217. 

Reform,  the  process  of,  often  necessarily 
attended  with  many  evils,  v.  595,  Its 
supporters  sometimes  unworthy,  595. 

Reformation,  early  efforts  for,  i.  35.  As- 
sisted by  the  invention  of  printing,  36. 
In  England,  38.  Dissatisfies  thePuritans, 
46.  Its  history  much  misrepresented, 
V.  167-171.    Party  divisions  caused  by 
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it,  231.  Their  consequences,  231.  Its 
immediate  effect  upon  political  liberty 
in  England,  5-14,  546.  Its  social  and 
political  consoqucncos,  695,  697.  Its 
effect  upon  the  Church  of  Home,  64G. 
Vacillation  which  it  produced  in  Eng- 
lish legislation,  vi.  140.  Auspices  under 
which  it  commenced,  4G4.  Its  effect 
•upon  the  Eoman  court,  470.  Its  pro- 
gress not  affected  hy  the  event  of  bat- 
tles or  sieges,  472.  Analogy  botwoon 
it  and  the  French  revolution,  v.  505, 
69C.   Milton's  treutiso  of,  44. 

Eeformors,  always  unpopular  in  their  own 
ago,  vi.  91. 

Reformers,  English,  i.  39,  40.  Their 
leaning  towards  Calvinism,  CO,  C2. 

Befugoes,  vii.  37. 

Eegency,  schomoof,  debated  by  the  Lords, 
ii.  369.  Its  inconsistency,  370.  And 
iuoxpi>dionoy,  371.  Et^jected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two,  373. 

Regent,  tho  Prince,  and  the  King,  vii.  387. 

Eegicides  of  Charles  I.,  disapproval  of 
their  conduct,  v.  33.  Injustico  of  the 
imputations  cast  on  them,  33. 

Ecgillus,  Battle  of  tho  Lake,  viii.  485. 

Eegium  Donum,  vi.  868. 

Eogulating  Act,  its  introduction  by  Ii<^rd 
Kortli,  and  change  vhich  it  made  in 
the  form  of  the  Indian  govomnient,  vi, 
667,  579,  686.  Power  which  it  gavo 
to  tlie  Chief  Justice,  089. 

Eegulators  of  corporations,  board  of,  ii. 
139.   Their  ill  success,  139,  140. 

Eeligion,  national  establishment  of,  v.  360. 
Its  connection  with  civil  govcmnHmt, 
350  et  snq.  Its  effects  upon  the  policy 
of  Charles  I.  and  of  tho  Puritans,  366, 
No  disqualification  for  the  safe  exercieo 
of  political  power,  399.  Tho  religion  of 
tho  English  in  the  16th  century,  006, 
^08.  What  system  of,  should  be  taught 
by  a  goyernmont,  vi.  «376.  No  progrcHs 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  reli- 
gion since  tho  days  of  Thales,  466. 
Eevealed,  not  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
gressive science,  467. 

Eemonstranco,  the,  i.  84. 

Eemonstrant,  allusion  to  Milton's  Animad- 
versions on  tho,  V.  44. 

Rent,,  increase  of,  i.  249.  Doctrine  of, v.  85. 

Eepresentative  government,  decline  of,  v. 
198.  Value  of  representation  as  a 
check  on  the  governing  few,  v.  311. 

Eereshy,  Sir  John,  ii.  276. 

Eestomtion,  the,  i.  118.  Changes  under, 
141-144.  Degenerated  character  of 
our  statesmen  and  poUticiana  in  tlu\ 
times  succeeding  it,  v.  216,  217.  Low 
standard  of  political  morality  after  it, 
217.  Vioionco  of  party  and  low  statu 
of  national  fooling  after  it,  226.  That 
of  Charles  II.  and  of  Lewis  XVIIL  con- 


RIG 

trastiMl,  vi.  98,  100.  Its  offeets  ujvon 
tlio  morals  and  manners  of  the  nation, 
601,  502. 

Ei'sumption  Bill,  tho,  iv.  620.  Tiickrd 
by  tho  House  of  Commons  to  the  Luml 
Tax  Bill,  629.  Tlio  Lords*  Am.Mi.I- 
mouts  rejected  by  tho  Commons,  531, 
Conferences,  633.  Tho  Bill  passed.  Ci',\r). 

Ketrospectivo  law,  is  it  cv(!r  justillablo  ?  v. 
183,  185,  207.  Warrantotl  by  a  c^rtai:; 
amount  of  public  danger,  608. 

Ei'venuo  of  England  in  1C85,  i.  226. 
Various  lieads  of»  220,  227. 

K(\volution  of  1088,  oiYMa  of,  i.  88.  Its 
])eculiar  charncter,  ii.  302.  Benf^tits 
derived  from,  303,  300.  Its  pnnei|ilfH 
ofttui  grossly  misrepresi-nted,  v.  21. 
Analogy  between  it  nud  tlie  "(Jrcat 
Kebollion,"  25,  32.  Its  offeet  on  the 
character  of  public  men,  227.  l<'n»(Hlom 
of  tho  press  after  it,  229.    IIh  off<Tti», 

229.  Ministerial  responsibility  sinre, 

230.  Keview  of  MaekintosVa  History 
of,  vi.  76-134. 

Kevolution,  tho  Erenoli,  its  social  and 
political  ('onset^ueneert,  v.  693,  606;  vi. 
KG,  87.  Waruini.rs  \vlii<»h  pm'cdeti  it, 
482-486.  Terms  in  whieh  it  is  HjH>krti 
of  by  M.  Dumont,  v.  016.  T\u\  first 
and  second,  (120.  CJompunnl  with  tho 
Knglish,  620.  Ami  with  the  Aini*ricnn, 
621. 

Eeynolds,  Sir  Joslum,  vi.  C30.  His  pttrt 
in  Tim  (nub,  vii.  315. 

Ehynsiiult,  story  <»f,  i.  406  and  uotr*, 

Eire,  Stephen,  iriHh  (<luef  IJan>u,  ii.  212, 
500.  His  inisHion  tt}  Janu's  II.  and 
Lt^wisXlV..  618. 

Eieh:  desire  of  th<>  poor  majority  to  plun- 
der tho  rich  minority,  w  201,  Ktlin?t« 
whieh  a  gi^nenil  HiK)liation  would  pro- 
due(\  204,  280. 

TU<'hard  L,  i.  11. 

Kichanl  IIL,  his  u«urjMition  uubmitt^nl  to 

by  tho  Church,  iii.  162. 
Bielmnlson*  Samuel,  vii.  10.  His  opinion 

of  the  Kaniblor,  337.   Hin  kindni'M  to 

dohnwm,  339» 
Bichidieu,  vi.  481.    Kedm'es  thi»  Huku<«- 

n«>tH  to  mibmiKsiun,  i.  632.  Oonflrmt 

the  Kdint  of  Nantes,  633. 
Biehmoiid,  Duke  of,  joiim  in  the  r<'Hl«t- 

imeo  of  tho  Peers  to  tho  Kt«umpliou 

Bill,  iv.  630. 
Biehmoinl,  Duko  of,  vii.  277. 
Uiddell,  captor  of  Argyhv  i.  436. 
Hidley,  Bishop,  i.  40. 
Higby,  Secretary  fur  Ireland,  vii.  212. 
Right,  retition  of,  i.  28. 
Bights,  Bill  ot;  iii.  114.   Bejected  by  tlm 

Commons,  115.    liost,  116.  Piu<»fd 

eliiusefl  against  Bopery,  193.  HKtlen 

tho  DispMn.sing  IWer,  195. 
Bight*,  Deelamtion  of,  iii.  114. 
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HiotR,  public,  (luring  GrrenvUle's  adminis- 
tration, vii.  251. 
3U)iias,  badness  of,  in  the  time  of  Charles 

II.,  3.  291-295. 
l^obart,  a  Swiss  servant  of  tbe  Duke  of 

Lords,  iv.  136.   His  flight,  139. 
P<;}>erf^on,  Alexander,  iii.  95.  Defeated 

l)y  Mackay  at  St.  Johnston's,  96. 
Kobertson,  Dr.,  vi.  229.    Scotticisms  in 

hi.s  works,  vii.  68. 
Robespierre,  his  power  over  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  v.  310.    His  cha- 
racter, vii.  125.  Begaled  by  Bar^re  at 
u  tavern  on  the  day  of  the  Q,ueen's 
d<»ath,  156.    Atrocious  decree  of  the 
Convention  proposed  by  him,  1 58 .  Be- 
comoa  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  150,   Purpose  of  his  celebrated 
iiondiHh  decree,  174.  Bar^re's  panegyric 
on  Bobespierre,  175.    Bark-e's  motion 
to  ptit  Eobespierre  and  his  accomplices 
to  death,  175.    Robespierre's  execu- 
tion, 176.    His  character,  177.  Ana- 
]oj3:y  between  his  followers  and  those  of 
Knipcrdoling,  v.  594. 
Kobinson,  Sir  Thomas,  vi.  60,  61. 
Koclififort,  threatening  of,  vi.  71. 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  ii.  13. 
Kochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of ;  his 
character,  i.  199.   Resists  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  203-    His  conduct  in  ojffice, 
216.    Eamoved  from  the  Treasury,  218. 
Denounced  by  Halifax,  336.  Lord 
.President  at  James  JX's  accession,  346. 
Appointed  Lord  Treasurer,  349.  His 
<»n\l)arraBsmcnt  in  regard  to  Roman 
Catholic  compliances,  367.    Sits  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  Delaraere,  652.    His  ad- 
vico  to  James,  555.   His  intrigue  in 
fiLVcJur  of  Catharine  Sedley,  576.  His 
lotw  of  influence,  580,  636.     Made  Ec- 
rh'fiinsticul  Commissioner,  596.  Attempt 
t<j  convert  Iiim  to  Popery,  637.  His 
conferences  with  Popish  divines,  637. 
His  interview  wiili  Barillon,  638.  His 
difitrcfis;  his  conversation  "with  the 
King,  640.    His  dismission,  640.  TJn- 
wortliily  regarded  as  a  martyr  for  the 
Church,  G41.    Effects  of  his  dismission , 
645 ;  ii.  27.    Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hert- 
fordehiro,  133.  His  proposal  for  calhng 
a  Parliament,  271.   His  speech  m  the 
CoxmoW  of  Lords,  284.     Spealts  m 
favour     a  xcgeiicy,  369.    Takes  the 
onth  of  allogianco  to  Wilham  IIL,  42d. 
Employed  to  mediate  with  the  non- 
lurin^^'l^iHhop^  iii.  394.    His  disbke  of 
\hi^  ,Marl\)(ir()\ighs'  iniiuoncc  over  Prm- 
oew  Anno,  496.  HadcPrivy  Council  or, 
the  conference  witn  tae 
Ct^mmons,  in  the  question  of  isaval 
Airair«,  COO.    Supports  tho  Bill  for  re- 
;;ni;ltin;,  Stat.  ThIus,  iv.  75.  Resists 
vol;.  VI IL  ^ 


Eenwick's  attainder,  290.  Brings  for- 
ward the  subject  of  the  Scottish  coloni- 
zation scheme,  489.  His  open  seof&ng, 
vi  324. 

Rockingham,  Charles,  Marquess  of,  h'.s 
characteristics,  vii.  253.  Parallel  be- 
tween his  party  and  the  Bedfords,  2u4. 
Accepts  the  Treasury  254.  Patronises 
Burke,  254,  367.  Proposals  of  his  ad- 
ministration on  the  American  Stamp 
Act,  256,  260.  His  dismissal,  264.  Ejs 
services,  264.  His  moderation  towar.Is 
the  new  ministry,  267.  His  relation 
to  Chatham,  273.  Advocated  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  276. 
At  the  head  of  the  Whig  opposition,  vn. 
365.  His  adherents  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  365.  His  death,  368. 
Rockinghams  and  Bedfords,  parallel  be- 
tween them,  vii.  254. 
Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  vi.  435. 
RohiUas,  description  of  them,  vi.  562. 
Roland,  Madame,  her  courage  and  force 
of  thought,  vii.  143.  Her  execution, 
159. 

Roland,  M.,  the  Girondist,  143.  His  wife, 

143.   His  fate,  169. 
Roman  Catholic  clergy;  their  influence 
in  the  amalgamation  of  races,  i.  18,  In 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  19. 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  social  benefits, 
of,  i.  IS.   Equalising  tendencies  of,  18. 
Hatred  of,  in  England,  181.  Perment 
against,  184. 
Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen,  ix^ 

136,  138  note.  , 
Roman  Catholic  diraes,  overmatched  by 

Protestant  writers,  i.  607. 
Roman  Catholics;  their  principle  of  re- 
sistance to  Sovereigns,  i.  46.  Attached 
to  the  Royalist  party,  81.    Causes  of 
antipathy  to,  in  England,  527.  Why 
discredited,  627,  528.   Moderate  sec- 
tion of,  657.   Violent  party  of,  558. 
Question  of  removal  of  disabilities  from, 
ii.  60.  Undue  employment  of,  by  J ames 
IL,  61,  62. 
Roman  Tale,  Fragments  of  a,  vni.  661. 
Romans  in  Britain,  i.  3.    Domestic  habits 
of  the,  33.   Character  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Romans,  v.  97.    Their  regard  for 
the  language  and  literature  of  Greece, 

148.  Their  disregard  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews,  148.  Their  ex- 
clusive spirit,  148.  The  Roman  empire 
of  the  time  of  Diocletian  compared  witli 
the  Chmese  empire,  149.  Effect  of  the 
victory  of  Christianity  over  paganism, 

149.  Purification  of  the  Roman  world 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians, 
151. 

Rome,  ancient,  bribery  at,  vn.  237. 
Rome,  Church  of  ;  benefits  of,  in  dark 
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ages,  i.  18, 19.  Becomes  obstructive  to 
progress,  36,  37.  Its  tenets,  41.  Uni- 
formity of  its  services,  42.  Effect  of 
the  Reformation  on  it,  t.  646.  Its 
encroaching  disposition,  vi.  107.  Its 
poHcy,  116.  Its  antiquity,  455,  See 
also  Chuich  of  Home. 

Rome,  Court  of;  its  policy,  i.  363.  Ad- 
vises moderation  to  James  IL,  530,  538. 
Reprobates  Lewis  XIV.'s  conduct  to  the 
Huguenots,  534. 

Rome,  Saxon  pilgrimages  to,  i.  7.  English 
embassy  at,  ii.  83,  85.  Privileges  of 
ambassadors  in,  217.  Report  of  Wil- 
liam III.'s  death  arrives  at,  iii.  304. 

Rome,  Lays  of  Ancient,  viii. 

Romney,  Earl  of  (Henry  Sidney),  ii.  192. 
His  conversation  -with  Halifax,  196. 
Transcribes  the  invitation  to  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  196.  Arrives  in 
Holland,  222.  jSis  intrigue  with  Lady 
Sunderland,  225.  One  of  the  Lords 
Justices  for  Ireland,  iii.  329.  Succeeds 
Shrewsbury  as  Secretary  of  State,  361. 
His  interview  -with  Penn,  391.  jMiide 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  509,  645. 
Adjourns  the  Parliament,  648.  His 
recall,  648.  His  display  of  fireworks 
in  St.  James's  Park,  iv.  180.^  Grant  of 
forfeited  Irish  property  to  him,  522. 

Roiiquillo,  Spanish  ambassador ;  his  house 
plundered  by  rioters,  ii.  313.  His  ac- 
i'ount  of  James  II.' s  conduct  in  Ireland, 
572. 

Rooke,  Sir  G-eorge,  Rear-Admiral,  escorts 
William  III.  to  HoUand,  iii.  369.  Leads 
the  flotilla  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogup, 
.550.  Convoys  the  Smyrna  fleet,  iv.  28. 
Attacked  by  the  Erench  ;  escapes,  28. 
His  evidence  before  the  Commons,  69. 
His  dispute  with  Lord  Orford,  465. 
His  capture  of  Gibraltar,  v.  662.  His 
fight  with  a  Erench  squadron  near 
Malaga,  662.  His  return  to  England, 
662. 

Rookwood,  Ambrose ;  his  share  in  the  as- 
sassination plot,  iv.  210.  Arrested,  220. 
iFife  trial,  231.    Execution,  232. 

Ri  jsamond,  Addison's  opera  of,  vii.  79. 

Hone  Tavern,  the  meetings  of  Whig  mem- 
bers at,  iv.  272. 

Rosen,  Count  of,  accompanies  James  II. 
to  Ireland,  ii.  527.  Commands  the 
troops  besieging  Londonderry,  544. 
Returns  with  James  to  Dublin,  652. 
Resumes  the  command  of  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  576.  His  barbarity,  578. 
Recalled  to  Dublin,  679.  Recalled  to 
France,  iii.  258. 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  i.  16.  Destruction  of 
gi-eat  houses  in,  30. 

Rose  well,  Thomas,  ii.  49. 

Rosi?,  Lord,  iii.  40.    A  confederate  of 
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Montgomery,  333.  Betrays  his  con- 
spiracy, 345. 

Roundheads,  designation  of,  i.  79.  The 
party,  how  composed,  81.  Their  argu- 
ments, 82.  Their  disputes  with  the 
Cavaliers  after  the  Restoration,  122- 
125.  Their  literature,  v.  23.  Their 
successors  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
turned  courtiers,  vii.  207. 

Rousseau,  his  sufferings,  v.  417.  Horace 
Walpole's  opinion  of  him,  vi.  10.  Hia 
egotism  and  its  success,  viii.  620. 

Rowe,  his  verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Holland 
House,  vii.  116. 

Royal  Society  founded,  i.  318. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  on  the,  vii. 
575. 

Royalists,  in  the  Long  Parhament,  i.  78. 
Dissatisfied  with  Charles  II.,  148. 
Their  aversion  to  a  standing  army,  230, 
The  Royalists  of  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
V.  40.  Many  of  them  true  friends  to 
the  constitution,  196.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  formerly  in  opposition  to  , 
the  court,  571. 

Royalists,  constitutional,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  v.  571,  574. 

Royston,  military  exactions  at,  iv.  128. 

Rumbold,  Richard,  i.  411.  Accompanies 
Argyle,  424.  Takes  the  castlo  of  Ard- 
kinglass,  433.  Endeavours  to  support 
Argyle's  authority,  434.  His  capture, 
440.  Executed,  441.  His  justification 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  441. 

Rumford,  Count,  his  proposition  for  feed- 
ing soldiers  cheaply,  viii.  667. 

Rump.    See  Parhament,  the  Long. 

Rumsey,  John,  his  evidence  against  Cor- 
nish, i.  517. 

Rupert,  Prince,  v.  584.  His  land  and  sea 
service,  i.  255.  His  scientific  pursuits, 
319.  His  encounter  with  Hampden  at 
Chalgrove,  v.  585. 

Russell,  Edward.   See  Orford,  Earl  of. 

Russell,  Edward  (cousin  to  the  above), 
joins  William  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  266 

Russell,  Lady  Rachel,  ii.  381 ;  iii.  104. 
Her  letter  to  Halifax,  126.  Refuses  to 
allow  her  son  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Middlesex,  iv.  182.  Intercedes  with 
William  III.  in  behalf  of  Lord  Clan- 
carty,  353. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  his  dealings  with 
the  Erench  ambassador,  i.  180.  Be- 
comes a  Privy  Councillor,  190.  His 
execution,  211.  Attended  by  Burnet 
in  his  last  moments,  ii.  13.  His  at- 
tainder reversed,  iii.  103.  Inquiry  into 
his  trial,  204.  His  freedom  from  cor- 
ruption, V-  226.  His  conduct  in  the 
new  council,  vi.  311.  His  death,  313. 
His  last  saying,  v.  138. 

Russia,  insignificance  of  (time  of  Charles 
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II,),  i.  155.  Ignorance  in  regard  to,  in 
the  rciign  of  William  III.,  iv.  382. 
Trade  with,  383.  Early  English  em- 
bassies, their  description  of  the  bar- 
barism of  the  court  and  capital,  383. 
Barbarism  of  the  Eussian  legations  in 
England,  384. 

Russia  and  Poland,  diffusion  of  wealth  in, 
as  compared  with  England,  v.  365. 

Kutland,  John,  Earl  of,  ii.  131.  Joins 
the  rising  in  the  North,  276. 

llutland,  Earl  of,  his  character,  vi.  187. 

Ruvigny,  Marc[uess  of.  See  Galway,  Earl 
of. 

Uuytcr,  Admiral  do,  vi.  281. 
Uyo  House  Plot,  i.  210.  Eumbold's  justi- 
fication of,  441. 
Eymor,  v.  532. 

lly.swick,  Congress  of,  questions  of  prece- 
dence, and  delays,  iv.  313-315.  Terms 
agreed  upon,  321.  Tho  treaty  signed, 
322. 

SA.BBATII,  Judaical,  adopted  Ijy  the 
Puritans,  i.  G4. 
t)acliovorcll,  William,  ii.  362,  414.  His 
olausn  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  iii.  208. 
His  impeachment  and  conTiction,  vii. 
80,  289,  290. 
Sackville,  the  Earl  of  (16th  century),  v. 

611;  vL  427. 
Saelcvillo,  Lord  George,  vii.  212. 
Sackvillo,  Colonel  Edward,  a  Jacobite 
iiRont;  his  intonacw  with  Marlborough, 
iii.  412.  I'.»r\vards  I^rHrlborough\s  IcLrev 
to  MeUbrt,  iv.  100  note. 
Sadloi',  Mr.,  review  of  his  work  on  the 
Law  of  PopuTiition,  \.  419,    His  stylo, 
410,  444.   And  .spirit,  420.  His  attack 
of  Mr.  Maltlius,  420.   His  distinctions 
without  a  difference,  423.    Tho  great 
discovery  by  which  he  has  vindicated 
tho  wnys  of  Pri)vide.n(ie,  424.   His  Ee- 
futatit)U  r('fnt(Hl,  470.    Tho  motto  on 
his  titlo-pngo,  470.  His  statements  ex- 
amined and  rofutod,  473  ct  srg. 
BuH'ty,  ('ommittco  of  Puljlic,  formation  of 
the,  in  Paris,  vii.  150.    Names  of  tho 
]KT.sons  composing  the,  159.  Character 
of  tho  men  composing  tho  committee, 
103.    Its  crimes  and  blunders,  1G3. 
lu»bespierrft's  fiendish  motion,  174. 
Saint  Germains,  ii.  346.    James  II.'s 
eourt  at,  iv.  1.    Its  fanaticism  and 
jcahjiisics,  2. 
S:nnl-  ITelona,  insurrection  at,  against  the 

East  India  Company,  iii.  472. 
f^aiiit  Ignatius.    See  Loyola. 
{Saint  James's  Square,  i.  279.  Nuisances 
in,  281. 

{^aint  John,  Ilcnry,  his  accession  to  power 
iu  1712,  v.  G76,  083.  See  also  Boling- 
broke,  Lord. 
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Saint  John,  Oliver,  counsel  against  Charles 

I.  's  writ  for  ship-mone}',  v.  560,  564. 
Made  Solicitor- Gen  era],  570. 

Saint  Lewis,  his  persecution  of  heretics, 

vi.  194. 
Saint  Lewis,  order  of,  iv.  14. 
Saint  Malo,  ships  burnt  in  the  harbour  ot; 

vi.  70. 

Saint  Mawes,  borough  of,  iv.  550. 

Saint  Patrick,  vi.  366. 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  rebuilding  of, 
i.  275.  Opened  for  public  worship  on 
the  Thanksgiving  Day,  iv.  326. 

Saint  Euth,  Prench  General,  arrives  at 
Limerick,  iii.  427.  Sends  reinforce- 
ments to  Athlone,  431.  Thwarted  by 
Tyrconnel,  432.  His  jealousy  of  Sars- 
field,  432.  Eetreats,  434.  Determines 
to  fight,  435.  Gives  battle  at  Aghrim, 
437.    KiHed  in  the  battle,  438. 

Saint  Simon,  Duke  of,  iii.  572.  His 
opinion  of  Lord  Portland,  iv.  316  note. 

Saint  Victor,  aids  the  flight  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  303. 

Salisbury,  William's  entry  into,  ii.  294. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of,  converted 
to  Popery,  ii.  27.  Conflict  of  his  ser- 
vants with  the  populace,  181.  Im- 
peached, iii.  203.  His  signiiture  forged 
by  Eobert  Young,  556. 

Salisbury,  John,  editor  of  the  Plying 
Post,  iv.  300. 

Sallust,  vi.  136.  His  merits  as  a  his- 
torian, V.  141.  His  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, 141. 

Salmasius,  Milton's  refutation  of,  v.  33. 

Salvator  Eosa,  vii.  70. 

Samson  Agonistes,  v.  12. 

San  Marino,  visited  by  Addison,  vii.  69. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  attends  at  Charle:-i 

II.  's  death-bed,  i.  338.  Consulted  re- 
garding the  papers  left  in  the  hand- 
m'iting  of  .Charles  II.,  556.  Declines 
anEcclesiastical  Commission  ership,  595. 
Meetings  of  prelates  at  his  house,  ii. 
148,  150.  Draws  up  the  petition  of  the 
bishops,  150.  (See  Bishops,  the  Se- 
ven.) His  return  to  his  palace  after 
the  acquittal,  165.  His  pastoral  letter, 
184.  His  counsel  to  James  II.,  240. 
Assures  James  of  his  loyalty,  250.  His 
conversation  with  James,  261,  263. 
Presents  a  petition  for  the  calling  a 
Parliament,  271.  Presides  over  the 
meeting  of  Lords  at  Guildhall,  309. 
The  head  of  the  Eoyalist  party,  338. 
His  plan  for  a  Eegency,  356,  367  note. 
Absents  himsdf  from  the  Lords'  de- 
bate thereupon,  369.  Inconsistency  cf 
his  principles,  370,  371-  Befuses  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Willijim 
and  Mary,  423.  His  seclusion,  457. 
His  scruples  in  regard  to  the  conse- 
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cr<ation  of  Burnet,  and  weak  coiidiicf, 
458.  Eecomes  a  nonjuror,  iii.  159. 
Heniains  in  his  palace  on  snfferance, 
219.  Offers  of  the  Government  to, 
394.  'His  obstinacy,  397.  Ejected  from 
Lambeth,  397.  liis  angor,  398.  His 
liatred  to  the  Established  Church,  309. 
Provides  for  a  succession  of  nonjurini:? 
prelates,  399.  His  name  forged  by 
Kobert  Young,  556.  Begarded  with 
aversion  at  the  Court  of  St.  G-ermains, 
iv.  3. 

Sanctuaries,  advantages  of,  i.  6. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  respect  to 
the  persecution  of  Wilkes,  vii.  24:4:. 

Sanscrit,  vi.  5C2,  611. 

Sarsfield,  Patrick,  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  i.  475.  Eepulaed  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  troops  at  Wincanton,  ii.  277. 
His  birth  and  early  career,  557.  His 
successes  in  Connaught,  iii.  141.  In- 
sists on  defending  Limerick,  321.  Sur- 
prises the  English  artillery,  324.  His 
administration  at  Limerick,  426.  His 
colleagues  are  jealous  of  him,  432.  His 
advice  to  avoid  a  battle,  435.  Com- 
mands the  roservo  at  Aghrim,  438,  439. 
Betreats  to  Limerick,  441.  Despairs 
of  the  defence,  444.  His  interview 
with  Ruvigny,  445.  His  dispute  witli 
Ginkell,  448,  449,  Enlists  Irish  volun- 
teers for  the  Prench  service,  451.  De- 
sertions from  his  regiments,  452.  Scene 
at  his  departure  from  Cork,  453.  Des- 
tined to  take  part  in  the  Prench  inva- 
sion of  EngUnd,  536.  Distinguishes 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  581. 
Mortally  wounded  at  Landon,  iv.  24. 

"Satan,"  Robert  Montgomery's,  v.  380. 

Satire  of  Juvenal  and  Dryden,  v.  119. 

Savage,  Richard,  his  career,  vii.  333,  334. 

Savilc,  Sir  George,  vii.  253. 

Savile,  Henry,  anecdote  of,  related  by  tho 
Duke  of  Leeds,  iv.  138. 

Savonarola,  vi.  465. 

Savoy,  the,  establishment  of  Jesuits  in,  i. 
598.  Privileges  of,  abolished,  v.  302, 
303. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Robert,  Attorney  General,  i. 
586.  Dismissed,  ii.  143.  Counsel  for 
the  Bishops,  170.  Raises  difficulties 
in  regard  to  William  IIL's  title,  341. 
Called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  tho 
prosecution  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong, 
iii.  213,  214.  Elected  for  Cambridgo 
University,  222. 

Saxons  in  Britain,  i.  4.  Their  heathen  ism, 
4.  Their  conversion,  5.  Progress  in 
civilisation,  7.  Their  struggle  with  tho 
Danes,  8.  Tyrannised  over  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 11.  Amalgamated  with  the  Nor- 
mans, 13.  Saxon  colonists  in  Treh»nd, 
C23.   The  Elector  of  Saxony  the  natu- 
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ral  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Ger- 
many, vi.  474.  Saxon  persecution'  of 
the  Calvinists,  475.  Invasion  of,  by  rim- 
Catholic  party  in  Germany,  480. 
Saxony,  Elector  of,  liis  unreasonable  de- 
mands in  the  alliance  against  Prance, 

iii.  507.  Wilh'am  III.  compounds  with 
liim,  570.    His  quarrel  with  Austria,. 

iv.  17. 

vSaxton,  witness  against  Lord  Dolamrre,  i^ 
552. 

Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  ii.  131. 

Schism,  cause  of,  in  England, ti.  479. 

Schitab  Roy,  vi.  558. 

SchcBning,  Saxon  Minister,  iii.  570.  His- 
venality;  arrested  by  tlie  Austriam 
authorities,  iv.  17. 

Scliomberg,  Prederick,  Count  of,  after- 
wards Duke,  appointed  Lieutenant  of 
the  Prince  of  Orango  ia  liis  expedition 
to  England,  ii.  233.  Made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  492.'  Prepares  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  iii.  127.  His  pop\i- 
lar  qualities,  128.  His  interview  with' 
the  House  of  Commons,  120.  La.nds  in 
Ireland,  130-134.  Takes  Carrickferps,. 
135.  Advances  ;  arrives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tho  enemy,  135.  Compo- 
sition of  his  army,  137.  ,  His  troops  ill 
provided,  138.  Detects  a  conspiracy 
among  his  Prencli  troops,  138.  Sick- 
ness and  demoralisation  of  his  English, 
troops,  139,  HO.  His  pnidenco  and 
Rkill  under  difficulties,  141.  Retires  to 
Lisburn,  141.  Opinions  of  his  conduct, 
142,143.  Takes  Charlemont,  261.  His 
opinion  against  fip;hting  at  the  Hoyne,, 
293.    His  death,  296, 

Scliomborg,  Meinhurt.  See  Leinstcr,  Duko 
of. 

Schoolmen,  Lord  Bacon's  description  of 
the  logomachies  of  the,  of  his  time,  v. 
290,  309. 

Schwellcnberg,  Madame,  her  position  and 

character,       25,  27,  32,  36. 
Science,  political!,  progress  of,  vi.  89,  95,. 

132. 

Scindia,  origin  of  tho  House  of,  vi.  583. 
Sclat(T,  Edward;  hiH  double  apostasy,  i. 
588. 

Scotch  Covenanterfl  (time  of  Argyle's  ex- 
pedition) ;  their  fanaticiKm,  i.  431,  432. 

"Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Dis- 
played,'* iii.  348. 

Scotch^  refugees  in  Holland,  i.  418-421. 
Their  unreasonable  conduct,  422. 

Scotch  soldiers,  mutiny  of,  at  Ipswich, 
ii.  428.    Surrender  at  discretion,  431. 

Scotland,  its  union  of  Crowns  with  Eng- 
land, i.  50.  Character  of  the  pofmla- 
tion,  61.  Effects  of  the  Union,  62. 
Reformation  in,  52.  Turbulence  of 
the  people,  73.    Their  religious  fool- 
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^^S^  7-i.    Charles  I.'s  war  with,  76. 
•Recognition  of  Charles  II.  by,  102. 
*:;Onquered  by  Cromwell,  103.  Under 
^toes  U.,  144.     Prelacy  in,  145. 
U  uder  the  government  of  James,  -Duke 
•01  York,  212.    State  of  (1686),  608. 
•trartaes  in  the  Coixncil,  609.  Farour 
shown  to  Itoman  Catholics,  610.  News 
from,  intercepted  Ijy  James  II.,  617. 
Arbitrary  goveminent  in,  617,  618. 
partial  toleration  tinder  James  II,,  ii. 
f      ^^^Pathy  for  the  Seven  Bishops, 
ioG.    Afikirs  of,  during  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  invasion,  350.  Violence  of  the 
revolution  in,  iii.    1.     arievances,  2. 
^ections,  3.    Episcopal  clergy  "rab- 
•       ^*    Proposed  legislative  union 
with  England,  6.     Prosperity  of,  under 
Cromwell,  7  and    note.  Commercial 
relations  with  England,  8.    Motives  of 
the^  advocates  for   a  Union,  8,  9.  A 
Union  of  Churches  would  have  been 
injurious,   9.     Strength   of  religious 
parties,  12,  13.      Heligious  obstinacy, 
^nd  want  of  political  morality,  21.  Af- 
fairs of   (1690),    332.  Ecclesiastical 
•anarchy,  338.    Settlement  of  Church 
a^aurs,  339-34:3.    Oeneral  acquiescence 
therein,  347.    Conaplaints  of  the  Epis- 
•copahans,  348.    Ajid  of  the  extreme 
Presbyterians,  349.     Meeting  of  the 
general  Assembly  of  the  Church,  353. 
State  of,  in  1692,    511.    The  High- 
landers take  an  oatli  to  live  peaceably, 
•516.  Disputes  of  tiie  General  Assembly 
with  the  civil  government,  654.  State 
'Of  (1697),  iv.  306.     The  act  for  the 
Settling  of  Schools  and  its  effects,  306, 
•307.    Bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the  Privy 
Council,  308.  Eager  adoption  of  Pater- 
£On's  scheme  for    the  colonisation  of 
Darien,  480-482.     Shares  rapidly  sub- 
ecribed  for,    483.      Poverty  of  the 
<iountry  at  that  time,  483.  Indignation 
at  the  resistance  of  the  English  Par- 
liament to   the    colonisation  scheme, 
490.     Bejoicings     on  the  successful 
estabhshment  of  the  colony',  494.  Se- 
^nd  expedition,  4,95.    Petition  to  the 
King,  on  receiving  news  of  the  failure 
•of  the  first  expedition,  506.  Union 
with  England  the    object  of  William 
in.*s  anxiety  in  liis  last  illness,  553. 
•Cruelties  of  James  II.,  vi.  114,  125. 
Estabhshment  of  the  Kirk,  125',  356 
Progress  of  Scotland  in  wealth  .and 
intelligence  owing   to  Protestantism, 
481. 

Scots,  the,  effects  of  their  resistance  to 
Charles  I.,  v.  562  et  seq.  Ill  feeling 
excited  against  them  by  Bute's  elevation 
to  power,  vii.  230,  231. 

Scott,  Dr.  John,  visits  Jeffre.vs  in  the 
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i^Tower,  iii.  121.  A  member  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  174. 

Scott,  Major,  his  plea  in  defence  of 
Hastings,  vi.  564,  615.  His  influence, 
616.    His  challenge  to  Burke,  621. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  v.  163.  Belative  "  cor- 
rectness" of  his  poetry,  398.  His  Duke 
of  Buckingham  (in  "Peveril"),  412. 
Scotticisms  in  his  works,  vii.  67.  His 
use  of  the  rejected  fragments  of  history^ 
V.  168. 
Scourers,  i.  282. 

Sea,  mysterious  horror  of  it  entertained  by 

the  natives  of  India,  vi.  587. 
Sedgemoor,  i.  470.    Battle  of,  472-476. 

Conflicting  accounts,  476  note, 
Sedley,  Catharine.  See  Dorchester,  Coun  < 

tess  of. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  i.  574;  vi.  492,  493. 

His  speech  on  the  civiL  list,  iii.  238. 
Selden,  i.  124. 

Self-denying  Ordinance,"  i.  93  ;  v.  206. 
Seneca,  his  work  "On  Anger,"  vi.  205. 

His  claims  as  a  philosopher,  205.  His 

work  on  natural  philosophy,  208.  The 

Baconian  system  in  reference  to,  233. 
Sermon  in  a  Churchyard,  viii.  557. 
Settlement  Act  of  (Ireland) ;  Tyrconnel's 

agitation  for  its  repeal,  i.  633.  Debates 

in  the  Jacobite  Irish  Parliament,  ii.  561. 

Kesistance  of  James  II.,  563.  The  Bill 

for  its  repeal  carried,  564. 
Sevajee,  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 

^-i.  583. 
Seward,  Mr.,  vii.  18. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  i.  399.  His  speech 
on  corrupt  elections,  401,  402.  Sensa- 
ti on  produced  thereby.  402.  His  speech 
against  the  augmentation  of  the  army, 
540.  Joins  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
ii.  273.  His  advice  to  William,  274. 
Left  in  command  at  Exeter,  276.  His 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  363. 
Leader  of  the  Tory  pajrty,  421 .  Takes 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  424.  Supports  the  Gf-overnment 
m  its  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
Ireland,  573.  Defends  the  Hungerford 
Commissioners,  iii.  206.  Appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  508. 
His  contest  with  his  colleagues  for  pre- 
cedence, 509.  His  speech  on  foreign 
officers,  597.  Besists  the  Triennial 
Bill,  630,  632;  iv.  76.  His  dealiu^s 
with  the  East  India  Company,  37,  133. 
Dismissed  from  office,  97,  Loses  his 
election  for  Exeter,  183.  His  speech 
against  the  Association,  236.  His 
speeches  against  the  attainder  of  Pen- 
wick,  277,  281.  Elected,  in  his  absence, 
for  Exeter  (1698),  424.  His  violent 
ppe'^ch  on  the  election  of  Speaker,  ,438. 
His  violent  conduct  in  the  prosecution 
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of  Kirke  for  the  death  of  his  son,  0^6. 
His  violent  harangue  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  514.    His  invectives  against 
Somers,  532.   Managjer  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  Besnmption  Bill  amend- 
ments, 533. 
SeymouT;  Conway,  son  of  the  preceding, 
his  death  from  a  Tvound  received  in  a 
duel,  iv.  505. 
Bforza,  Francis,  v.  59. 
Shadwell ;  his  representation  of  a  military 
fop,  iii.  418.  His    Stockjobbers,"  614- 
Shaftesbiiry,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Eurl 
of ;  his  character,  i.  167  ;  v.  5  ;  vi.  254, 
301,  305.    Declares  against  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence,  175.  Opposes 
Danby's  administration,  177.  Made 
President  of  the  Council,  190.  Resigns 
his  seat,  199.    His  opposition  to  Go- 
vernment, 203.    Flies  to  Holland;  his 
death,  211.    His  house  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  278.    John  Newton's  testimony 
to  his  eloqiience,  iv.  204  note.  Con- 
trasted with  Halifax,  vi.  306. 
Shakspeare,  allusion  to,  v.  5,  611.  .One  of 
the  most  "  correct "  poets,  397.  Rela- 
tive "  correctness  "  of  his  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  398.  Contrasted  with  Byron, 
413,  414.    Johnson's  observations  on, 
532.   Language  he  gives  to  his  super- 
human beinpfs.  28.    His  euphuism,  v. 
97.    H.'s  clriiuisfi  miracles  of  art,  99. 
His  exquisite  imagery,  113.  Publica- 
tion of  Johnson's  edition  of  the  works 
of,  vii.  344.    Character  of  the  work, 
344. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary- G-eneral  for 
"William  III.'s  army  in  Ireland;  his 
speculations,  iii.  137.  BecalJed  at  the 
request  of  Parliament,  196. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich,  i.  259. 
Preaches  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don required  to  suspend  him,  592. 
His  sermon  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii.  374.  Visits  JeiFreys  in  the 
To-xr-  120.  A  member  of  the 
L-::c!i\^:!-..r::'!-:v.'!  Commission,  172.  Made 
Archbishop  of  York,  401. 

Shaw,  the  Lifeguardsman,  vii.  77. 

Shebbeare,  Bute's  patronage  of,  vii.  232. 

Sheffield,  i.  267.^ 

Shelburne,  William  Earl  of,  Secretary  of 
State  in  Chatham's  second  administra- 
tion, vii.  265.  His  dismissal,  272.  In 
the  Whig  opposition,  365.  Placed 
by  the  Bling  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury, 368. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  v.  449. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  vi.  5l5.  His 
speech  against  Hastings,  626.  His  en- 
couragement to  Miss  Burney  to  write 
foi  the  stage,  vii.  18.  His  repartee,  370. 
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Sheridan  and  Congreve,  effect  of  their 
works  upon  the  Comedy  of  England,  v. 
65.    Contrasted  with  Shakspeare,  65. 

SherijQfs,  List  of,  for  1688,  ii.  136. 

Sherlock.  Dr.  William,  i.  259.  Incurs  the 
displeasure  of  James  II.,  592.  Takes 
part  in  the  consultations  of  the  London 
clergy,  ii.  148, 150.  His  plan  for  nego- 
tiating with  James  II.,  355.  A  non- 
juror, iii.  161-163.  Made  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  401.    Change  in  his  opinions, 

402.  Takes  the  oaths  ;  his  pamphlet, 

403.  Outcry  of  the  Jacobites  against, 
403.  And  of  the  Whigs,  405.  Lam- 
poons on,  406,  407  note. 

Shields,  Alexander,  accompanies  the  second 
expedition  to  Darien,  iv.  495.  His 
death,  500. 

Ship-money,  resisted  by  Hampden;  de- 
clared legal  by  the  judges,!.  71 ;  v.  559. 
Levied  rigorouslyj  75. 

Short,  Dr.  Thomas,  attends  Charles  II.  in 
his  last  illness,  i.  337,  345. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  i.  238.  Escorts 
WiUiam  III.  to  Ireland,  iii.  272.  Also 
to  Holland,  369. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  ii.  91.  Coun- 
sel against  the  bishops,  170.  Counsel 
for  Rookwood,  iv,  231.  Counsel  for 
Fenwick,  278.  Elected  for  Exeter  in 
1698,  425.   His  previous  career,  425. 

Shrewsbury,  Countess  of,  ii.  128;  iii. 
267. 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  vii.  105. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Earl  of,  ii. 
127.  Dismissed  by  James  II.  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Staffordshire,  128. 
Joins  the  revolutionary  conspiracy,  194. 
Signs  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  197.  Enters  Bristol,  293. 
Bearer  of  the  Message  to  James  from 
Windsor,  329.  Secretary  of  State  to 
William  and  Mary,  413.  His  dissen- 
sions with  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  448. 
Decline  of  his  political  influence,  iii. 
207.  Becomes  a  secret  Jacobite,  235. 
His  interview  with  Lady  Marlborough, 
and  v/ith  the  Princess  Anne,  244.  His 
character,  266.  His  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  James  II.,  268.  Re- 
signs the  Secretaryship,  268.  His  con- 
duct after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head, 
281.  Brings  forward  the  Triennial 
Bill,  630.  Signs  the  protest  against 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  644.  .  His 
communications  with  Middleton,  iv.  9. 
Refuses  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  71. 
His  interview  with  Montgomery,  96. 
Accepts  the  Seals,  97.  Appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  141.  His  efforts 
to  raise  money  for  the  war,  246,  247. 
Implicated  in  Fenwick's  confession,  260. 
His  demeanour,  262.    Retires  from 
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London,  263.  Eemonstrated  yriih.  bv 
Soinei-s  and  by  theKing,  264.  Palsely 
accused  by  Matthew  Smith  ;  leaves 
Jiingiand ;  his  remorse,  296. 

Shrewsbury,  Earls  of,  ii.  127/ 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  yi.  640. 

Sidriey,  Algernon,  receives  money  from 
Prance,  i.  180.  His  execution  211. 
His  attainder  reversed,  iii.  105  In- 
quiry into  his  trial,  203. 

Sidney,  Henry.    See  Romney,  Earl  of 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,his  dying  thanksgiving, 
V.  138. 

Sienna,  cathedral  of,  vii.  71. 

Sieyes,  the  Abb6,  M.  Diimont's  sketch  of 

the  character  of,  v.  637. 
Sigismund  of  Sweden,  vi.  474. 
Silius  Italicus,  vii.  77. 
Similitudes,  Dante's,  vii.  612. 
Simon,  Saint,  his  character  and  opinions 

V.  628. 

Simonides,  his  speculations  on  natural  re- 
ligion, vi.  456.  j 
Simpkin,  Mr.,  i.  467.  ! 
Sismondi,  M.,  v.  163.  i 
Sixtus  v.,  vi.  471.  \ 
Skelton,  Colonel  Bevil,  English  envoy  at  i 

Amsterdam,  i.  427.  His  endeavours  to 
•  prevent  Monmouth  from  sailing,  444, 
446.  English  envoy  at  Versailles ;  his 
efforts  to  save  James  II.,  ii.  228, 229.  Re- 
called and  committed  to  the  Tower,  229. 
Appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
287. 

Skinner,  Cyriac,  v.  1. 

Skinners'  Company ;  their  hall  in  Dow- 

pite,  iii.  478. 
Shmc  Castle,  iii.  286. 
Slavery,  domestic,  the  cause  of  the  violence 

of  factions  in  ancient  times,  vii.  695. 
SleutjMacdonald  of.  See  Macdonald. 
ftloane,  i.  320. 

Smalridgc,  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  Christ 

Church,  vii.  289. 
Smith,  Aaron,  made  Solicitor  to  the  Trea- 
sury, ii.  418.  Examined  by  the  Lords 
on  the  commitment  of  Marlborough  and 
Huntingdon,  iii.  596.  His  influence 
vrith  Sir  John  Trenchard,  662.  ^  Inves- 
tigates the  Lancashire  plot,  iy.  108. 
His  mismiinngement,  110.  His  exa- 
mination by  the  Lords,  115.  Appointed 
ClianccUur  of  the  Exchequer,  507. 

Smith,  Adam ;  his  alarm  at  the  National 
I)fa)t,  iii.  618. 

Smith,  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  101.  Aids  James 
ll.'s  attack  on  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford, 103,  114. 

Smith,  John,  made  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  iv.  97- 

Smith,  Matthew,  a  spy,  iv.  295.  _ 

Smith,  Kobert;  his  "Dj-ing  Testimony, 
iii.  351  note. 
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Smollett,  Tobias ;  his  representations  of 
naval  officers,  i.  239.  On  the  National 
Debt,  iii.  617  note.  His  judgment  on 
Lord  Carteret,  vi.  32. 

SmuggHng,  systematic,  in  1698,  iv.  3GS. 

Smyrna  fieet,  plan  for  convoying,  iv.  27. 
Attacked  and-  dispersed  in  Lagos  Bay, 
29. 

Snatt,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  assists  in 
the  absolution  of  Eriend  and  Parkyns 
at  Tyburn,  iv.  230. 

Social  Contract,  vi.  372. 

Society,  Mr.  Southey*s  Colloquies  on,  re- 
viewed, V.  330-368. 

Socrates,  the  first  martyr  of  intellectual 
liberty,  vi.  144.  His  views  of  the  uses 
of  astronomy,  215.  His  reasoning 
exactly  the  reasoning  of  Paley's  Na- 
tural Theology,  456. 

"Soho,'*  Monmouth's  cry  at  Sedgemoor, 
i.  473,  477. 

vSoho  Square,  i.  279. 

Solmes,  Count  of,  occupies  "Whitehall,  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  331.  Com- 
mands the  Dutch  troops  in  Ireland,  iii. 
127.   Leads  the  charge  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  294.   Left  in  command  of 
AVilliam  III.'s  forces  in  Ireland,  318. 
Commands  the  British  at  Steinkirk, 
581.    Fails  to  support  Mackay's  divi- 
sion, 582.    Outcry  against  him,  684. 
Complaints  against  him  in  Parliaiiu-nt, 
597.    Killed  at  Landen,  iv.  22. 
Somers,  John  (afterwards  Lord),  junT<">r 
counsel  for  the  Bishops,  ii.  171.  His 
speech  at  the  trial,  175.   Enters  Par- 
hament,  363.   At  the  conference  with 
the  Lords  on  the  question  of  declaring 
the  throne  vacant,  384.  Frames  the  . 
Declaration  of  Eight,  388.  Appointed 
Soheitor  General,  416.   Manager  for 
the  Commons  of  the  Conference  in  the 
case  of  Oates,  iii.  112.    Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Corporations,  207, 
211.    His  speech  on  the  BiD.  declaring 
the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  1689 
valid,  247.    Conducts  the  prosecution 
of  Preston  and  Ashton,  381.  Attorney 
General,  602.    Appointed  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  653.    His  eminent 
qualities,  iv"  53.  His  conversation  and 
demeanour,  54.  His  patronage  of  merit, 
54.   Libels  against  him,  55  and  note. 
Appointed  one  of  the  liOrds  Justices, 
141.    Promotes  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Princess  Anne  with  William  IH., 
143.    Takes  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  Currency,  192.   His  proposed  (ex- 
pedient, 197.   Made  Lord  Chancellor 
303.  His  pamphlet  against  disbanding 
the  armv,  kno^n  as  "  The  Balancing 
Letter,"  338-342.    His  retirement,  for 
his  health,  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  426. 
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I^ocelvcs  a  despatch  amiouneing  tho  | 
ri  rst  Partition  Treaty,  431.  }  I  i  s  repre- 
sentation to  the  King  of  the  foeUng  of 
tho  country,  431.  SoinouHtrates  \vith 
AVilliam  on  his  resolution  to  abandon 
England,  443.  His  spcoch  on  tli(»  Bill 
for  disbanding  tho  army,  464.  His 
rapid  rise,  and  modesty;  hatred  of,  by 
the  violent  Tory  loadcrn.^  508.  ^  His 
connexion  with  the  procet.'{linji;3  of  \Vil- 
liam  Kidd,  510,  513.  Parhamentjiry 
attack  upon,  515.  Triumphant  excul- 
pation, 515;  Ti.  629.  Grant  of  Crown 
property  conferred  on  hini,  517.  Parlia- 
mentary attack  nimi,  518, 510.  Kancuur 
of  the  Tory  leaders  towaitls  liini,  5112. 
His  prudent  advico  on  the  Hubjoct  of 
tho  Resumption  Bill,  534.  UnHuocesH- 
f  111  motion  for  his  exclusion  from  office, 
556,  557.  His  encouragenu'ut  of  liLnra- 
ture,  vii.  04.  Procures  u  pension  for 
Addison,  G4.  Made  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  80. 

Somerset,  Ohaxlca  Seymour,  Duke  of,  i. 
212.  Assists  at  the  ouronatiou  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  ii.  490. 

Somerset,  lidward  Seymour,  Duke  of, 
J*rotector,  i.  488.  As  a  pixnnuter  (»f 
the  English  lleformuLion,  v.  175,  HIb 
Ihll,  vi.  177. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  vii.  115. 

iSoniersetslnro,  traditions  of  tluj  pea- 
Huntry,  i.  470.  Their  valour  at  tho 
battle  of  Sed^'omyor,  475,  476.  Jef- 
freys in,  501-605. 

Somnauth,  gates  of,  speech  on  the,  viii. 
228. 

Song,  viii.  581. 

Hounet-fanciers,  vii.  C20. 

Bonnets,  Milton's,  v.  22. 

Hophia,  Princess,  placed  in  the  ituecem<ion 
of  tho  crown,  iiu  115. 

Bophoclos  and  the  Uroi'k  drainn,  v,  U. 

Soul,  vi.  457. 

Soult,  Marshal,  rcftTenct*  to,  vii,  2 10. 

South,  Kobert,  i.  250. 

Sof.thumpton,  i^'arl  of,  notice  of,  vi,  168. 

Seuthampton,  Thomas  Wriotheslcv,  I'krl 
oF,  i.  141,  155.  Joins  in  the  reHistanco 
of  thoi*eers  to  tho  ite.sumptiou  Bill,  iv. 
531. 

Houthampton  Houh(»,  near  Hulborn,  i. 
279. 

Bouthcote,  Johanna,  vi.  459,  479. 

Southern  and  Northern  countrieM,  dif- 
ference of  moral  feeling  in,  v.  58,  00. 

Southey,  Kobert,  review  of  his  OoHotjuies 
on  Society,  v.  330.  His  charucteritttics, 
330,  332.  His  poetry  preferable  to  bin 
prose,  332.  His  lives  of  Nelson  and 
John  "Wesley,  333.  His  Peninsular 
"War,  333.  His  Book  of  tho  Church, 
333.   His  political  system,  334,  Plan 
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of  his  present  work,  336.  His  opinions 
regarding  tho  nuinufiictnriug  system, 
330.  His  political  economy,  343  ct 
^r^.  Tho  national  debt,  344  ci  scq. 
HiH  theory  of  the  basis  of  fj;overnment, 
348.  Ilia  n'ujarks  on  ])ublie  opinion, 
350,  351.  His  view  of  the  Catholic 
obiims,  35G.  His  idt»a8  on  the  jvros- 
}ieetH  of  t^ueiety,  358,  lUU).  His  prophe- 
cies respeetin^jf  tlie  Corporation  and 
IVst  Acts,  nnd  the  reuioval  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities,  358.  His  obser- 
vations on  tho  condition  of  the  pet)plo 
in  the  16th  and  10th  centuries,  360. 
His  ai-guments  on  nat.iunal  wealth,  362, 
36.").  Iloview  of  his  edition  of  Bun- 
yan*s  I^ilgrim's  Pro«;;r''hH,  445.  Soo  also 
Jhmyan. 
South  Sea  Bubble,  vi.  41. 
Honthwark,  election  for  (1701),  iv.  650, 
8pain,  the  monarehy  of,  becomes  abso- 
lute, i.  34.  neconieH  fonnidable  to 
Kngland,  48.  Slnte  of  (time  of  Charles 
IL),  155,  War  with  Prance,  157. 
Horses  from,  247.  Feeling  of,  towards 
Knjjjlund,  303.  The  court  of,  con- 
demns i.ewis  XIV.'s  eon<luct  to  the 
PruteHtanlH,  534.  State  of,  in  101)2, 
iii.  508.  JMiM««rable  htato  of  its  army 
and  nmy  (1004),  iv.  104.  ( 'emduct  of, 
in  tho  peaeo  n»'giit,i;itiunM,  311.  Kx- 
jM'Cted  raeaney  of  thi^  erowii,  31)8. 
Mii|jcuitmle  anil  impnrtaueo  of  tho  do- 
minioiiH  at  Ktake,  :)01i.  WeakneuH  of 
the  fuipire,  400.  its  tezuleney  to  dis- 
Holutiun,  400.   Sujireiniicy  of  (?ast,ilo, 

401.  t>andIilateH  tbr  tho  succession, 
tho  Dauphin,  the  I''nip<Tor  l^utpohl, 

402.  The  Kh'el«>i^d  l*nuce  of  Havana, 

403.  I'uetions  in  tlio  court  of  Miulriil, 
40 1.  DiMeu.shion  repiriling  tho  Suc- 
coHMion  betwi'en  thi^  Duke  of  Portland 
nnd  Levis  XIV.'h  Ministers,  406,  407. 
Prop«»snlH  <»»  tho  purl  of  Franccr,  410. 
DiHcuMHions  at  Newmnrkct  between  Wil- 
liaTU  III.  au«l  the  Cvntnt  of  Tallunl, 
413-415.  Ki'Uewcd  negotiations  at  Loo, 
the  First  Partiti.m  Treaty,  420132. 
The  provisii^ns  beeimjn  known  to  rho 
Spaniards,  431.  t'omplieatiouM  caused 
by  tbodouih  ot'  tlu^  Prine4«  of  Havana, 
455.  Kenewetl  tlisribhions,  408.  The 
Second  Partition  Treaty,  409,  Kiots 
in  Madrid,  470.  Conseipieul  supn*- 
maey  of  the  h'reneh  f.i<'titui  und<*p  t^ar- 
diual  Purtoearrcro,  470.  Iuf»rmati(m 
received  of  tb--  Seivnul  Tart  it  ion  Tn^at  v, 

473.  Sentiments  towards  William  J 1  f., 

474.  Insulting  mesHuge,  475,  Su>- 
pension  of  diplonmtic  relaiitins  between 
ihiglund  and  Spain,  475.  l*reviouM 
quurn*!  on  tho  subji'ct  of  Darien;  nei* 
Darien.   Keview  of  Ix^rd  Aljiihon's  War 
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of  the  Succession  in,  v.  638.  Her 
^tate  under  PhiHp,  641.  Her.iitera- 
ture  during  the  16th  century,  642.  Her 
state  a  centujy  later,  643.  Effect  pro- 
duced on  her  by  the  Eeformation,  646. 
lier  disputed  succession,  647,  648.  The 
lartition  Treaty,  648,  650.  Conduct 
.  towards  her,  650.  How 

iiffected  by  the  death  of  Charles,  654 
^^S;-  ^designation  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  vi.  482.  Ko  con- 
versions to  Protestantism  in,  487.  Re- 
volution  of  the  poetry  of  Spain,  v.  97. 

fe.panlieim,  Ezekiel;  his  share  in  arranging 
the  rejoicings  at  the  Hague  for  William 
ni.  s  entry  in  1691,  iii.  372. 

Spanish  and  Swiss  soldiers  in  the  time  of 

^  Machiavelh*,  character  of,  v.  74. 

Sparre,  the  Dutch  general,  v.  660. 

Sparta,  the  great  men  of,  73.  Mr  Mitford's 
admiration  of  the  stability  of  the  insti- 
tutions of,  74.  Beal  character  of  the 
Spartans,  74.  Their  kind  of  liberty,  v. 
136. 

Spectator  (the),  notices  of  it,  vii.  96-100, 
103.  Crowds  of  imitators  of  the,  vii. 
336. 

Speeches,  viii.  1-442. 

Speke,  Hugh,  i.  603.  Distributes  John- 
son's tracts,  603.  Claims  the  author- 
ship of  the  forged  proclamation  against 
Papists,  ii.  292.  Asserts  himseJf  the 
contriver  of  the    Irish  night,"  318. 

Spencer,  Charles  Lord  (son  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland),  his  entry  on  pubHc  life, 
iv.  333.  His  taste  for  books,  and 
Whiggism,  334.  Object  of  his  policy, 
334. 

Spencer,  George  Earl,  his  able  administra- 
tion of  the  Admiralty,  vii.  396. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  v.  447.  His  opinion  of 
Irish  ballads,  i.  52. 

Spies,  political,  in  Erance,  vii.  189.  Their 
unpopularity  iu  England,  190.  The 
modus  operandi  of  a  spy,  190. 

Spires,  destroyed  by  the  French,  iL  495, 

Spirits,  Milton's  materiality  of  them,  v.  18. 

Sprat,  Thomas,Bishop  of  Kochester,  i.  259. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  595. 
Reads  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  ii.  154.  Resigns 
the  Coimnissionership,  206.  Summoned 
by  James  II.  to  a  conference,  261. 
Takes  the'oath  of  allegiance  to  William, 
422.  Assists  at  the  coronation  of 
■^Villiam  and  Mary,  490.  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner  under  William,  iii.  173. 
Withdraws  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 173-  Treasonable  paperhidden 
in  his  palace,  557-  His  character,  558. 
Arrested,  559.  His  innocence  proved, 
560. 

Spurton,  Dr.,  v.  585. 
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I  Stadtholders  of  Holland,  i.  171. 
Stafford,   William    Howard,  Viscount, 

executed,  i.  204.  His  attainder  reversed, 

406.    Burnet's  exhortations  to,  ii.  13. 

Incident  at  his  execution,  vi.  110. 
Stair,  Master  of.    See  Dalrymple,  Sir 

John. 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  a  Parliamentary 
general ;  his  defeat  at  Stratton,  i.  90. 

Stamford,  Thomas  G-rey,  Earl  of,  accused 
of  participation  in  the  Eye  House  Plot, 
i-  549.  Joins  the  rising  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  the  North,  ii.  276.  Chair- 
man of  the  "Murder  Committee,"  iii. 
203.  Entertains  William  IIL  at  lirad- 
gate,  iv.  179. 

Stamp  Act,  disaffection  of  the  American 
colonies  on  accoimt  of  the,  vii.  257- 
Bepeal  of  the,  261. 

Standing  armies,  strong  aversion  to,  in 
England,  i.  52B ;  iv.  332.  Arguments 
i  against  them,  335-337.  The  arguments 
self-contradictory,  337.  Lord  Somers' 
reply,  338-342.  Contingency  of  a  French 
invasion,  339.  Reference  to  Grecian 
history,  340  and  note.  To  the  army  of 
Hannibiil,  341. 

Stanhope,  Earl  of,  vi.  41. 

Stanhope.  General,  v.  666.  Commands  in 
Spain  (1707),  673,  675. 

Star  Chamber  (the),  i.  70 ;  v.  561,  564, 
Abolished,  i  77;  v.  568. 

Staremberg,  the  imperial  general  in  Spain, 
(in  1707),  V.  673,  675. 

Statesmanship,  contrast  of  the  Spanish 
and  Dutch  notions  of,  vi.  270. 

Statesmen,  the  character  of,  greatly  affected 
by  that  of  the  times,  v.  231.  -Character 
of  the  first  generation  of  professed 
statesmen  that  England  produced,  vi. 
139-143. 

State  Trials,  vi.  108,  111,  127,  198. 

Steel,  Sir  Richard,  vii.  83.  His  character, 
85.  Treatment  of  him,  86.  His  origina- 
tion of  the  Tatler,  89,  90.  His  subse- 
quent career,  95,  100, 109. 

Steevens,  George,  vii.  16. 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  iii.  579-583.  Eight 
between  the  French  household  troops 
and  the  British  division,  582.  French 
and  allied  losses ;  moral  effect  of  the 
victory,  583. 

Steward,  Lord  High,  Court  of  the,  i.  552; 
iii.  603. 

Stewart  of  Ballenach,  iiii  82. 

Stewart,  James ;  his  correspondence  with 
the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  ii.  SI. 
Attiiehed  to  the  Whig-Jacobite  party 
in  Edinburgh,  iii.  344.  His  conduct  as 
Lord  Advocate  in  the  prosecution  of 
Thomas  Aikenhead,  iv.  308. 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  iii.  56,  65. 
StiUin^eet^  Edward,  i.  252.   His  answer 
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to  the  papers  found  in  tlie  writing  of 
Charles  IE.,  638.  Declares  against 
reading  tiie  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
ii.  149.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  iii.  172.  Made  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  184.  His  claims  for  the 
Primacy,  iv.  113. 

Stirling,  plan  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites  for 
secession  to,  iii.  20,  26. 

Stockjobbing,  origin  of,  iii.  612,  613  and 
note.  Was  anterior  to  the  National 
Debt,  614.  Fluctuations  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  iv.  456. 

Stoicism,  comparison  of  that  of  the  Ben- 
galee with  the  European,  vi.  555. 

Stoics,  their  philosophy,  vi.  209,  220, 
224. 

Storey,  Samuel,  i.  513. 

Stories,  good,  fondness  of  the  later  ancient 
writers  for,  vii.  686. 

Stout,  Quaker  family  at  Hertford,  endea- 
vour to  fix  a  charge  of  murder  on 
Spencer  Cowper,  iv.  502,  604.  See 
Cowper,  Spencer. 

Strabane,  skirmish  at,  ii.  543. 

Strabane,  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord,  ii.  551. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of,  v. 
ISO,  182.  His  character  and  policy,  i. 
68,  69  ;  V.  180.  Deprecates  Charles  I.'s 
•Scotch  war,  i.  74.  Persists  in  his  policy, 
76.  His  impeachment  and  execution, 
77  ;  V.  180,  559.  Precedent  of  his  at- 
tainder quoted,  iv.  284,  286.  Defence 
of  the  proceedings  against  him,  v. 
569, 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  included  in  tlie  Irisb 
Act  of  Attainder,  ii.  567. 

Strasburg,  retained  by  the  French  in  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  iv.  321. 

Stratton,  battle  of,  i.  91. 

Strawberry  Hill,  vi.  4,  14.  ' 

Street,  Baron ;  his  collusive  resistance  to 
James  II.  on  the  question  of  the  Dis- 
pensing Power,  i.  587. 

Stukeley's  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  i.  227 
note. 

"Sublime,  Longinus  on  the,"  vii.  662. 
Burke  and  Dugald  Stewart's  discussions, 
662. 

Subsidies,  how  raised ;  their  diminished 
productiveness,  iii.  607  and  note.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  v.  224.  Pitt's 
aversion  to  subsidising  foreign  powers, 
vi.  60. 

Succession.    See  Hereditary  Right. 
Succession  in  Spain,  War  of  the,  v.  638. 

See  Spain. 
Suffolk,  wages  in,  i.  325. 
Suffrage,  universal,  v.  284,  286. 
Sugar  duties,  speech  respecting  the,  viii. 

284. 

Sujah  Dowlah,  Nabob  Yizier  of  Dude,  vi. 
561.    His  flight,  565,  601. 
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Sulivan,  Mr.,  Chairman  of  the  East  India 

Company ;  his  character,  vi.  430.  His 

relation  to  Lord  Clive,  433. 
Sumner,  Rev.  C.  B.,  v.  227. 
Sunderland,  Countess  of;   her  intrigue 

with  Henry  Sidney,  ii.  225.  Her  letters, 

226. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of;  his 
political  character,  i,  193,  1^  4.  Sup- 
ports the  Exclusion  Bill,  203.  His  in- 
trigues, 217.  Retained  in  ofScc  by 
James  II.,  349.  Conforms  to  Roman 
Catholic  observances,  367.  His  letter 
to  Penn,  510  note.  Encourages  the 
errors  of  James  II.,  571.  His  motives ; . 
bribed  by  France,  572.  Joins  the  Je- 
suitical cabal;  converted  by  James, 

572.  His  intrigues  against  Rochester, 

573.  Made  an  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner, 596.  Bribed  by  Tyrconnel,  643. 
Anecdote  of,  ii.  124.  Made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Warwickshire,  135.  His  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  the  Seven  Bishops, 
156.  Recommends  James  II.  to  make 
concessions,  167.  Professes  himself  ii 
Papist,  168.  Proves  the  publication 
of  the  alleged  libel  by  the  bishops,  175. 
His  suspected  treachery  to  James  II., 
222.  His  official  gains,  223.  Alarmed 
for  his  safety,  224.  His  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Prince  of  Oranp;e, 
225.  Deludes  James  into  security,  227, 
230.  Disgraced,  246.  His  protestii- 
tions  of  loyalty,  247.  His  secret  ser- 
vices to  William,  iv.  46.  His  flight  to 
HoUand,  47.    His  return  to  Enf^hmd, 

47.  Ingratiates  himself  with  William, 

48.  Advises  the  employment  of  Whig 
ministers,  50.  Promotes  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  William  and  the  Princess  Anne, 
141.  Receives  William  at  Althorpe, 
177.  Induces  Godolphin  to  resign 
office,  271.  Appointed  Lord  Chamber- 
lain and  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  304. 
Alarm  at  his  appointment,  333,  335. 
His  political  character,  333.  Attacks 
on  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  his 
friends  in  the  House,  344.  Utterly 
distrusted  by  his  colleagues,  345.  His 
alarm  at  the  clamour  raised  against  him, 
346.    Resigns  office,  346, 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  vi.  41.  Secretary  of 
State,  vii.  80.  Appointed  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  106.  Reconstructs  the 
ministry  in  1717,  116. 

Superstition,  instances  of,  in  the  19th  con  • 
tury,  vi.  462. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  i.  690.  Curtailment 
of  its  powers,  591, 

Supremacy,  oath  of,  difficulties  in  regard 
to,  ii.  47  6-48 1 .  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment differ,  487. 

Supremacy,  royal,  i.  43.    Assertion  of, 
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by  Henx7  VIII.  and  Cranmer,  44.  The 
claim  modified  by  Elizabeth,  45. 
Supromo  Court  of  Calcutta,  account  of,  vi. 
1)70, 

Surajah  Dowlab,  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  bis 
character,  vi.  4=07.  The  monster  of 
tho  -  Black  Hole,"  408.  His  flight  and 
death,  416,  420.  Investigation  by  the 
House  of  Commons  into  the  circum- 
stances of  his  deposition,  447. 

Sutherland,  Colonel  Hugh,  repulsed  by 
tho  Enmskilleners,  ii.  575. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  iii.  339. 

Swedrsn,  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
i.  159.  Its  jealousy  of  England  nnd 
Holland,  iii.  564.  Its  part  in  the  Tri- 
ple Alliance*,  vi.  274.  Its  relations  to 
Catholicism,  474. 

Swedish  troops  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  258. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  constancy  of  tho  Irish 
populace  to,  i,  49 1,  His  patriotism  con- 
ilned  to  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, iii.  456  and  note.  His  birth  and 
early  career,  649.  Secretary  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  650.  Bearer  of  a 
letter  to  "William  III.  on  the  Triennial 
Bill,  651.     His  character  of  Somers, 

.  ir.  55  note.  Of  Wharton,  62.  His 
position  at  Sir  William  Temple's,  yi. 
316.  Instance  of  liis  imitation  of 
Addison,  Tii.  61.  His  relations  with 
Addison,  104,  106.  Joins  the  Tories, 
107. 

Swiss  troops  in  the  army  of  William  Prince 
of  Orange,  ii.  269.  Swiss  soldiers  in 
the  time  of  MachiavoUi,  their  character, 
V.  74. 

Sydney,  Algernon,  v.  226.   His  reproach  * 
on  the  scaffold  to  the  sheriffs,  vi.  129. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  .  V.  611. 

Syllogistic  process,  analysis  of,  by  Aris- 
totle, Ti.  230. 


TAAFFE,  the  informer,  an  agent  of 
Tren chard,  iv.  107.  His  proceedings 
in  Lancashire,  108.  His  evidence  de- 
feats  the  prosecution,  111.  Sent  to 
prison  by  the  Lords,  115. 
Tacitus,  his  eminence  as  a  historian,  v. 
143.  As  a  delineator  of  character, 
143. 

Tallard,  Count  of,  his  embassy  to  England, 
iv.  410.  His  instructions  411.  Splen- 
dour of  his  appointnaents,  411.  Aecom- 
panies  William  III.  to  Newmarket,  411. 
JDiscussions  on  the  Spanish  Succession, 
413,  414.  His  impression  of  William's 
firmness  and  good  faith,  414.  Renewed 
negotiations  at  Loo,  426.  The  treaty 
signed,  433. 

Talleyrand,  M.  Dumont's  sketch  of  the 
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character  of,  v.  637.  His  fine  percep- 
tion of  character,  v.  219 ;  vi.  258.  Pic- 
ture of  him  at  Holland  House,  542. 

Tallien,  his  attack  on  Eobespierre  in  the 
ConventioD,  vii.  175. 

Talmash,  Thomas,  serves  under  Marl- 
borough at  Walcourt,  hi.  147.  Serves 
under  G-inkell  in  Ireland,  428.  At 
Athlone,  433.  His  conduct  in  the  battle 
of  Aghrim,  438.  His  high  military 
ehiiracter,  598.  At  the  battle  of  Lan- 
den,  iv.  23.  Commands  the  attack  on 
Brest ;  attempts  a  landing,  101.  Mor- 
tally wounded,  102. 

Tangier,  garrisoned  by  the  English,  i. 
150.  HehiiQuished  by  Charles  H,  207. 
Colonel  Kirke  at>  492. 

Tankerville,  Pord  Grey,  Earl  of  (Lord 
Grey  of  Wark) ;  a  political  prisoner  in 
the  Tower ;  escapes :  his  trial  for  the 
seduction  of  Liicly  Henrietta  Berkeley,  • 
i.  41 2 .  Lands  at  Lyme  with  Monmouth , 
446.  His  flight  from  Bridport,  449. 
Hesists  Monmouth's  design  of  deserting 
his  followers,  468.  His  cavalry  routed 
at  Sedgemoor,  473.  Accompanies  Mon- 
mouth's flight ;  taken,  479.  His  inter  • 
view  with  the  Xing,  484.  Ransomed, 
513.  His  speech  on  the  Association,  ir. 
233.  Supports  the  Bill  for  Fenwick's 
attainder,  290.  His  speech  on  the  Bill 
for  disbanding  the  army,  454.  Ap- 
pointed First  LDrd  of  the  Treasury;  Ms 
unhappy  career,  507. 

Tarbet,  Viscount ;  plan  recommended  by 
him  for  the  pacification  of  the  High- 
lands, iii.  66.  His  plan  adopted  by 
William  IIL's  government,  511. 

Tasso,  V.  408.  Difference  of  the  spirit  of 
his  poem  from  that  of  Ariosto,  vi.  472. 
Specimen  from  Hoole's  translation,  vii. 
63.  Character  of  his  "  Secchia  Kapita," 
vii.  605. 

Tatler  (the),  its  origination,  viL  89,  90. 
Its  popularity,  93.  Change  in  its  cha- 
racter, 96.   Its  discontinuance,  96. 

Tarr-ton,  rrc?-per?ty  of  (1 685),  i.  455.  Its 
civil  i:-.!-":  ."...•l.'g- il.Ics,  456.  Young 
ladies  of ;  their  ransom  assigned  to  the 
Queen's  maids  of  honour,  509.  Favour 
shown  to,  by  James  II.,  ii.  44. 

Taxation,  pajliamentary  consent  necessary 
to,  i.  25,  Importance  of  this  right,  33. 
The  right  involved  in  the  (question  of 
Ship-money,  71.  The  principles  of  tax- 
ation, V.  345,  347. 

Tea,  consumption  of  (1691),  iii.  469  and 
note. 

Teignmouth  destroyed  by  the  French,  iii. 
310,  The  sufferers  relieved  by  church- 
collections  through  England,  312. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  his  high  character  and 
regard  for  Hastings,  vi.  614. 
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Telomiiclnis,  the  standard  of  mornlity  in, 
vi.  49(5. 

Telophus  (tlio),  of  Euripides,  vli,  C)0'). 
Tompcst,  u  Jacobite  emissary,  arrested,  iii. 
264. 

Tempest,  tlio  Great,  of  170n,  yii.  78. 

Temple,  liord,  First  Lord  of  tho  Adnii- 
raltyin  the  Duko  of  Devonsliire'H  ud- 
ministration,  vi.  C**-,  His  parallf"!  bo- 
'tv^een  Bvnti^'s  boliaviour  at  Minoroa  uiitl 
the  King's  behaviour  at  Oudonanle,  C'). 
His  resij^nation  of  offieo,  vii.  22J^  fcJup- 
poaed  to  liavo  oneouragod  tho  uKmiilautrt 
of  Bute's  administnition,  21V,\.  l.)is- 
HuadosPitt  from  wiipplantiiij;  Uronvllle, 
250,  Prevents  Pitt's  ncoeutancu  of 
George  III.'s  offer  of  the  uaniinistra- 
tion,  252.  Ifis  opposition  to  Koekinp;- 
liam's  ministry  on  the  question  nt'  tin* 
Stamp  Act,  267.  (iuarrel  botween  \nm 
and  Pitt,  265,  2G7. 

Tomplo,  Sir  William,  negotiates  the  Triple 
Allianeo,  i.  150 ;  \'l  272-27 5.  Km- 
.ploycd  in  the  ne^^otlation.s  witli  lioUaml, 
d.l76,  Hischanictcr,  His 
of  Government,  188,  IBO.    His  retin- 
m^'ntfrom  public  affairs,  ii,  515.  His 
work  on  Holland,  iii,  r>15.    His  li(mM> 
nt  Moor  i*ttrk,  040.    Consulted  by  Wil- 
liam III.  on  the  Triennial  Hill;  sends  bis 
secretary,  Junathan  »S\vift.,  to  the  Kin^;, 
•649.   Koview  of  Courtiuiay's  Mt-mnirn 
of,  vi.  240-325.    His  chunicter  as  a 
statesman,  217-253.    His  family,  254. 
His  early  life,  255,    His  courtsln]>  gf 
Dorothy  Osborni',  250,  258.  Historieul 
interest  of  his  lovo-lett/'rs,  257,  25i). 
Hia  marriage,  202.    IVxh  reHi<leni'(»  in 
Ireland,  202.     His  foelings  towarls  • 
Ireland,  204.    Attuehos  himself  to  Ar-  j 
lington,  207.  Hi«  embassy  to  Munsler,  ^ 
20H    A})pointed  re»ide«t  nt  the  Conn  ; 
or' Brus,s<'ls,  208.    Banger  of  his  pohi-  ' 
tion,  2I50.  His  interview  with  Dft  Witt,  ; 
270.   His  fiimcj  at  homo  and  abroad,  \ 
270.    His  r(H'all  and  farewell  of  Ho 
Witt,  277.  His  eold  roeeption  ancl  <lis- 
inisaal,  278.  Stylo  and  chjiraett-r  of  his 
con\positions,  280.    Charged  t<»  <"(m- 
■clude  a  sepnnito  peac«  with  the  Duteh, 
284-287.    Offered  tho  Seeretarysluj*  (»f 
State,  280.   His  audiences  of  the  king, 
•287-290.    His  share  in  briiii^ing  about, 
the  marriage  of  tlu^  Prineo  of  Orange 
with  tho  Lady  Mary,  287.  Kefpiirei}  to 
aigix  the  treaty  of  Nimrguen,  287.  Ue- 
^alled  to  England,  287.    His  plan  t»f  jw 
new  privy  council,  280 -J^OO.  Hisuliexia- 
tion  from  his  colleagues,  an,  a  13.  H  is 
-coud\icton  the  Kxelusion  Ciuestion, 
Leaves  public  lifo  and  retires  to  th»< 
^untry,  313.  314.    His  literary  jnir- 
Buits,  316.  His  amanuensis,  Swift,  315. 
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His  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning,  'M7.  His  Kssay  on  the  Let- 
ters of  Phalaris,  310.  His  death  and 
character,  323,  325.  His  essay  in  praisft 
of  the  ancient  writers,  vii.  285. 

Temi)le,  John  (son  of  Sir  WillianO,  cm- 
ployed  by  William  lit.  in  Irish  affairs, 
ii.  515.    Ifis  suieide,  535. 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  i.  540. 

Ti'U  'rb"U!':ind,  Xcnophou's  Kxpedititm  of, 
tho,  ilM  el.araeti'p,  v.  131. 

Ten  Hours'  Jlill,  speech  on  the,  viii. 
330, 

Tenison,  Dr.,  i.  259.  Visits  Monmouth, 
480.  Joins  in  the  consultations  of  tlie 
HishopH,  ii.  140,  150.  A]>pointed  a 
mendjer  of  the  Keelesinstieiil  (Commis- 
sion, iii.  172,  174.  His  examination  of 
I  lie  Liturgy,  175.  Mad(\  ArehbiMhop  of 
Cauterbury,  iv.  113.  Atten»ls  Uxwu 
Mary  on  lior  death-l:-a,  117,  118.  Wih 
fumM'al  sermon,  120.  Ap}n>int(Ml  one  of 
thi^  Lords  Justices,  I  II.  Joins  in  tim 
resistance  of  t.h(»  peers  to  the  Uesutup- 
tiou  Hill,  5liO.  Withdraws  his  oppo-i- 
tion  at  a  <'ritical  moment,  535.  Attends 
William  III.  on  his  ileath-lu'd,  555, 

TiTiMr,  Kcign  of,  etunnjeneeinent  of  the,  in 
Kranee,  vii.  150.  MimmIhtm  of  lbi«  (Nirii- 
miltei^  of  Publie  Saf«'ty,  150.  Holx  ^- 
pierre's  timdish  (leen-r,  171.  ImuI  of 
tlie  Hrvolutionary  Tribunal,  177. 

Tesse,  iMarshul,v.  007. 

Test  Ael ,  the,  1.  175.  Violatnl  bv  ( 'Imrb  s 
II.,  213.  Absoby  James  H.,  531.  I'ro- 
I'osed  repeal  <jf,'ii.  475,  481. 

Teutonie  langnag'  S  coincident  with  Pro- 
l''^t;tntisnj,  i.  53. 

Ti'wkesluu-y,  procei'dings  of  the  Uegtdn- 
tors  of  Curporat  ions  at,  ii.  141. 

Tiwiekeray,  Kev.  Krancin,  rnview  of  bin 
l/d'o  ot  the  Kiglit  Hem.  William  l*itf, 
Karl  of  Olmtham,  ^'c.,  vi.  30.  His  Htyl<» 
and  njatti-r,  3(>,  30,  51,  Uis  omisHiou 
t^)  )jotic()  Chftthaurs  comluct  tiAvanU 
Walpoh',  51,  52. 

Thales,  vi.  -150. 

Thanet,  Tliomas,  Karl  of,  ii.  131. 
ThfatincK,  vi,  407. 

TljeuuHUa'lert,  his  ehHjuenee,  vii.  008. 
Thi'ology,  chanicieriHlics  of  the  ucieuce  of, 

vi.  452-458. 
Thi<o-philanthi'oity  in  France,  vii.  150. 
Tiii-rujid'tr,  th(*  nicnujrable  ninth  of*  vii. 

175.  170. 

Thomas,  Hishop  of  Wtjrccster,  his  death, 
^  iii.  150. 

Thomond  Bridge,  affair  at,  iii.  443. 
Thoresbv,  Ualph,  i.  292. 
*'Tiiorormh"  (th*).  <»f  Strafford,  i.  08,  70 
Thrale,  .Mrs.,  v.  612.    Her  ptmilion  and 

ehur.ieler,  vii,  10.    Her  regard  for  hVm 

Barney,  10, 
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Tlii-ales,  Dr.  Jolinson*s  connection  witli 
the,  vii.  347,  354. 

Thucydides,  character  of  the  speeches  of 
the  ancients,  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
Hm,  Til.  669.  His  historical  short- 
comings, 701.  His  history  compared 
with  that  of  Herodotus,  v.  128.  Man- 
agement of  his  perspective  in  histor}*, 

130.  ^  His  speeches  put  into  the  mouths 
of  his  characters,  130.  His  deficiencies, 

131.  School  in  which  he  studied,  133. 
His  style  and  philosophy,  133.  Ee- 
garded  as  a  delineator  of  character, 
143. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  vi.  449,  616,  633.  His 
weight  in  the  government,  616.  Re- 
tains the  Great  Seal  under  Lord  Eock- 
ingham,  Tii.  367.  Dismi5sed,  371. 
Again  Lord  Chancellor,  375. 
Tiherius  Caesar,  Tacitus's  delineation  of 

the  character  of,  y.  143. 
Tiokell,  Thomas,  Addison's  chief  fuvourite, 
vii.  87.     His  translation  of  the  first 
hook  of  the  Hiad,  110,  111.  Character  of 
}iis  intercourse  with  Addison,  110.  Ap- 
pointed by  Addison  Tinder-secretary  of 
State,  117.  Addison  entrusts  his  works 
to  him,  119.    His  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Addison,  121. 
Tillotson,  Archbishop,  i.  259.  Dryden's 
testimony  to,  260  note.    His  sermon 
against  the  Boman  Catholics,  528.  Ex- 
cluded by  James  IL  from  the  discus- 
sion with  Popish  divines,  637-  His 
share  in  the  conversion  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  ii.  128.    Attends  consulta- 
tions of  the  London  clergy,  148,  150. 
His  influence  over  the  Prmcess  Anne, 
381.    His  character  as  a  preacher,  iii. 
170,  171.    A  member  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  172.   Destined  by 
William  III.  for  the  Primacy ;  his  re- 
luctance, 184.     His  letters  to  Lady 
BusscU,  184  note.    His  evidence  m 
favour  of  Halifax,  204,  Consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy,  395.  General 
respect  for;  insulted  by  the  Jacobites, 
395  396  and  note  Puller's  conduct  to, 
503.    His  death,  iv.  112.  His  funeral, 
112. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  ii.  28 

Tindal,  his  character  of  the  Earl  of  Ghat- 
ham's  maiden  speech,  vi.  47. 

Tinkers  in  the  seventeenth  centaiy,  vn. 
297. 

Tinvilie  Pouquier,  his  introdnction  to  the 
Bevolutionary  Tribunal  of  Pans,  Tii. 
164  Placed  under  arrest,  178. 
Tirzah  and  Ahirad,  Marriage  of,  ^m. /S/- 
Titus,  Silas,  a  Presbyterian  s^^orn  of  the 
Privy  Colincil,  ii.  205.  Deserts  James 
IT  328  His  speeches  in  favour  of 
the  Triennial  BiU,  iii.  630 ;  iv.  77. 
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"  Tityre  Tus,"  i.  282. 
Toddington  Church,  i.  489. 
Toledo,  admission  of  the  Au5-trian  troop* 

into,  in  1705,  v.  670. 
Toleration  Bill  (the),  moved  hj  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  ii.  461.    Conditions  an- 
nexed to,  462,  463.    Its  inconsistcnci^-s- 
in  theory,  465.   And  practical  merit.^,. 
466.    The  Bill  passed,  467. 
Toleration,  religions,  the  safest  p^olicj  for 
governments,  v.  177.  Conduct  of  James 
IL  as  a  professed  supporter  of  it,  vi. 
112-120. 
Torbay,  ii.  253. 

Torcy,  minister  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  his  sba^^ 
in  the  conversation  with  Portland  on 
the  Spanish  Succession,  iv.  406-4US. 
Pesists  the  recognition  of  Jamee  IIL 
^by  Lewis  XIV.,  641,  643.   His  excuses- 
to  the  British  Ambassador,  545. 
Tories;  their  enthusiasm  for  James  IL 
at  his  accession,  i.  371.   Their  repm- 
nance  to  a  standinp:  army,  526.  Their 
zeal  for  Church  and  Kin^,  554.  Change 
in  their  views  on  the  subject  of  passive 
obedience,  ii.  185,  186.   Their  dissatis- 
faction -with  the  Eevolution,  403-40G. 
Their  joy  at  the  dissolution  of  Pariia- 
ment  by  WiOiam  HI.  in  1690,  iii.  210. 
Their  predominance  in  the  ntw  Parlia- 
ment, 247.   Their  opinions  on  the  war, 
iv.  51.    Chiefs  of  their  party,  63-67. 
Their  popularity  and  ascendency  iu 
1710,  vi.  676.    Pescription  of  thpm 
during  thesixtyyears  following  the  He- 
volution,  683.    Of  Walpole  s  time,  44v 
Mistaken  reliance  by  James  IL  upon 
them,  121.   Their  principles  and  con- 
duct after  the  Pevoiution,  132.  Con- 
tempt into  which  they  had  fallen  (1754 ), 
404.  Clive  unseated  by  their  vot£,  404. 
Their  joy  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  vii. 
72,  74.    Analogy  between  their  divi- 
sions in  1704  and  in  1826,  74.  Their 
attempt  to  rally  in  1707,  SO.  Ci\\M 
to  of&ee  by  Queen  Anne  in  1710,  93. 
Their  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  representation  of  Addison's  Cato, 
92.  Their  expulsion  of  Steele  from  th(^ 
House  of  Commons,  104.  Possessed 
none  of  the  public  patronage  m  thv 
reiffn  of  George  L,  206.  Their  hatred  o: 
the  House  of  Hanover,  206,  207,  214. 
Paudty  of  talent  among  them,  2iJS. 
Their  joy  on  the  accession  of  Georjio- 
in  215.   Their  pohtical  creed  on  the 
accession  of  George  L,  217.   In  the  as- 
cendant for  the  first  time  since  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  22S. 
See  Whigs. 
Tories  and  Whigs  after  the  PevoluUon,  ^ 

229. 

Torq_uay,  ii.  254. 
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Torrington,  Earl  of  (Admiral  Arthur 
Herbert),  refuses  to  support  James 
II.'s  policy;  dismissed  from  his  oflElces, 

ii.  39.  His  communications  "vrith. 
Dykvelt,  73.  Bearer  of  the  invitation 
to  William  of  Orange,  197.  Admiral 
of  William's  fleet,  251.  Appointed 
Pirst  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty, 
413.  Attacks  the  Prench  fleet  in 
Bantry  Uay,  555.  His  maladminis- 
tration of  the  nayy,  iii.  144,  145. 
Threatens  to  resign  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  232.  Takes  command  of  tho 
united  English  and  Dutch  fleet,  274. 
Eeceives  an  order  to  flght,  276.  He- 
solves  to  expose  the  Dutch  ships,  276. 
Defeated  of£  Beachy  Head,  277.  Pro- 
ceedings against  him,  258.  Tried  by 
court  martial,  359.  Acquitted;  dis- 
missed from  the  navy,  360. 

Torture,  never  legal  in  England,  i.  25. 
Last  infliction  of,  75.  In  Scotland,  213  ; 

iii.  34.  The  application  of,  by  Bacon, 
in  Peacham's  case,  vi.  172,  173.  Its 
use  forbidden  by  Ehzabeth,  175.  Mr. 
Jardine's  work  on  the  use  of  it,  175. 

Tory ;  origin  of  the  term,  i.  202.  A  modern 
Tory,  V.  678.  His  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  difference  to  a  Whig  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  678. 

Toulon,  Bar&:e's  proposal  to  destroy  it, 
vii.  164. 

Toulouse,  Count  of,  compelled  by  Peter- 
borough to  raise  the  siege  of  Barce- 
lona, V.  668. 

Tourviile,  Count  of,  enters  the  British 
Channel,  iii.  273.  His  victory  off 
Beachy  Head,  277.  Anchors  in  Tor- 
bay;  his  galleys,  308,  Contemplates 
a  landing,  309.  Destroys  Teignmouth, 
310.  Leaves  the  coast,  311.  Collects 
a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England,  iv. 
536.  Defeated  offLa  Hogue,  547-551. 
His  brave  conduct,  548.  His  reception 
at  Versailles,  577.  Intercepts  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  iv.  28,  Sails  for  the 
Mediterranean,  99.  Effects  a  junction 
•with  the  Toulon  fleet;  retreats  before 
Eus^ell,  114. 

Tower  Hamlets,  i.  274. 

ToTver  of  London,  cemetery  of,  i.  488. 

Townshend,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with  "Wal- 
pole  and  retirement  from  public  life, 
vi.  42. 

Townshend,  Charles,  vii.  212.  His  ex- 
clamation during  the  Earl  of  Bute's 
maiden  speech,  226.  His  opinion  of 
the  PocHngham  administration,  254. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Pitt's 
second  administration,  265.  Pitt's 
overbearing  manners  towards  him,  269. 
His  insubordination,  270.  His  death, 
272. 
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Town  Talk,  Steele's,  vii.  75. 

Tragedy,  how  much,  it  has  lost  from  a 
false  notion  of  what  is  due  to  its  dig- 
nity, vi.  259. 

Trainbands  of  the  City  (the),  v.  577,  578. 
Their  public  spirit,  598. 

Transubstantiation,  a  doctrine  of  faith, 

vi.  458. 

Travel,  its  uses,  v.  534.    Johnson's  con- 
tempt for  it,  534. 
Traveller,  Goldsmith's,  publication  of  the, 

vii.  316.  Its  noble  and  simple  design, 
316. 

Treadmill,  the  study  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy compared  to  labour  in  the,  vi.  208. 

Treason,  High,  did  the  articles  against 
Strafford  amount  to?  v.  182.  Law 
passed  at  the  Pevolution  respecting 
trials  for,  vi.  129. 

Treason,  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  for,  iii. 
484. 

Treasurer,  Lord,  stipend  of,  i.  242. 

Treby,  Sir  G-eorge,  counselfor  the  bifihop.s, 
ii.  170.  Heads  the  City  deputation  \o 
William  of  Orange,  333.  At  tho  con- 
ference between  tho  Houses  on  tho 
Settlement  of  the  Kingdom,  384.  Ap- 
pointed Attorney  General,  416.  Ono 
of  the  judges  on  Anderton's  ti'ial,  iv. 
31. 

Tredenham,  resists  the  Trionniiil  Bill,  iii. 
630.  Discovered  at  the  supper  party 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  iv.  547.  Elected  for 
the  private  borough  of  St.  Mawcs, 
550. 

Trehiwney,  Colonel  Charles,  assures  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  of  his  support,  ii.  222. 
Attends  James  II.,  270. 

Trelawney,  Sir  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 

ii.  150.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.') 
Excitement  in  Cornwall  in  behalf  oK, 
166.  Assures  tho  Prince  of  Orange  of 
his  support,  222.  Receives  Walliam's 
troops  in  Bristol,  293. 

Trenchard,  John,  made  Secretary  of  Stato, 

iii.  652.  His  activity  against  tho 
Jacobites,  iv.  lOG.  Apprehends  tho 
Lancashire  Jacobites,  108,  Pamphlet 
attacks-  upon,  109.  Pailure  of  his 
health,  113.    His  death,  158. 

Trenchard,  John  (son  of  the  preceding), 
his  pamphlet  in  favotir  of  disbanding 
the  army,  iv.  335.  One  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  tho  Irish 
for  foitures,  521.  Violent  report  framed 
by  him,  521. 

Trent,  general  rcccprion  of  the  dccisious 
of  the  Council  of,  vi.  474. 

Treves,  threatened  destruction  of,  ii.  495. 
Saved  by  the  influence  of  Madame  do 
Maintenon,  496. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  a  creature  of  Jeffreys ; 
elected  speaker,  i.  398.  Lord  Caermar- 
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ilunis  agont  for  bribing  Members  of 
Parliament  iii.  231.  He-elected  spea- 
k(;r,  237.  Mediates  with  the  noniTiring 
bifihops,  394.  Pirst  Commissioner  of 
tlio  breatSeal,  652.  Accused  of  corrupt 
practices,  iv.  131.  Vote  of  censure  upon 
him,  132.  ^ 
Trial  of  the  legality  of  Charles  I.»s  writ 

^^L^^'^'^?J'^y'  Of  Strafford, 

008.    Of  Warreu  Hastings,  vi.  630. 

Tribunals,  tlio  large  juxisdiction  exercised 
by  those  of  Papal  Rome,  vi.  465. 

'i'nonniul  Bill,  iii.  630,  632.  Negatived 
by  Willlani  III.,  651.  Again  brought 
in,  and  rejected  by  the  Commons,  iv. 
7(5.  Passed,  115.  Consultation  of 
"William  III.  with  Sir  "William  Temple 
ui>on  it,  vi.  316. 

Trif>rfl,  Board  of,  i.  124, 

'*  Trlmmoi's,"  i.  192. 

Trindor,  Sergeant,  counsel  against  the 
bishops,  ii.  170. 

Triple  Alliance,  i.  159.  Circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  \i,  269-274.  Its  speedy 
oonplusion  and  importance,  274-276. 
Dr.  Lingard's  remarks  on  it,  274.  Its 
abandonment  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, 279.  Eoverence  for  it  in  Parlia- 
ment, 284. 

Trumball,  Sir  William,  Secretary  of  State, 
iv.  168.  His  resignation  of  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State  345,  466. 

Tndor  SovcrHprns,  i.  31.    Their  tyranny, 
how  cbookotl,  32.    Their  government 
popular  though  despotic,  v.  597.  De- 
pi^ndont  on  the  public  favour,  600,  601.  j 
i'oiTuption  not  necessary  to  them,  vi.  ; 
10.    Vavallol  between  the  Tudor s  and  \ 
the  (.V'sars  not  applicable,  v.  602.  { 

Tuubricljie  Wells,  i.  270.  ; 

'  r iU'b»>YYi lie ;  his  evidence  against  Stafford,  \ 
1  20-1.    Against  College,  208.  ^  j 

'rurcuno,  English  Puritans  in  his  army,  i 
i.  OG. 

Tiirv^ot',  ^l^-,  vonoration  with  which  Prance 

fhuriHlios  his  memory,  vi.  542. 
Turkey-carpet  stylo  of  poetry,  v.  377. 
'\'\\rkn,  war  with,  in  Hungary,  i.  416, 
BeBiop;e  Vienna,  ii.  22.  Their  campaign 
on  tho  Danube  in  1689,  iii.  146.  Their 
siicccHBos  in  1693,  iv.  38. 
Tumor,  Prancis,  Bishop  of  Ely;  his  co- 
ronation sermon,  i.  370.    Visits  Mon- 
mouth, 484.  Takes  part  in  the  deliber- 
:,1ions  of  the  Bishops,  ii.  149, 150.  (See 
llishopH,  the  Seven.)    A  nonjuror,  m. 
i;»0.    Joins  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  36<>. 
Ilia  letters  to  St.  Geimaius,  365,  366 
and  note.  Jv.fovncd.  ^-t^^nst  by  Preston, 
:)83.    Eacat-os  lo  Piv.nce,  385. 
Turner,  Colonel,  the  Cavalier,  anecdote  of 

him,  T.  209. 
Turnpike  Acts,  i.  204. 
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Tuscan  poetry,  Addison's  opinion  of,  vii 
79. 

Tutchin,  John,  punishment  of,  i.  505.  His 
interview  with  Jeffreys  in  the  Tt>wer, 
iii.  120. 

Tweeddale,  John  Hay,  Marquess  of,  up- 
pointed  Lord  High  Commissioner  foi* 
Scotland,  iv.  148.  Directed  to  uiqiiir<^ 
into  the  massacre  of  G-lencoe,  HQ. 
Takes  np  the  schemes  of  "WilHani 
Paterson,  478.  Gives  the  Royal  consent 
to  the  Act  incorporating  the  Barien 
Company,  482.  Dismissed  by  Williaui 
in.,  489. 

Twisdeu,  Sir  William,  i.  540. 

Tyreonnelj  Eichard  Talbot,  Earl  of,  i. 
559.  His  services  to  James  II.,  and  in- 
famous character,  659, 660.  Appoint<-»l 
general  of  the  forces  in  Ireknd,  628. 
Arrives  at  Dublin,  631.  Eemodels  tlii- 
army,  632.  His  mendacity;  advises  thf 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  goes 
to  England,  633,  634.  Made  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  642.  His  intrigues, 
642.  Arrives  in  Ireland,  6i4.  Meets 
James  II.  at  Chester,  ii.  106.  His 
scheme  for  detaching  Ireland  from 
England,  119.  His  formation  of  Celtic 
troops,  209.  His  violent  measures, 
212.  Negotiates  with  William  IH.,  61-:. 
His  messages  to  Prance,  517.  Calls  the 
Irish  to  arms,  618.  Meets  James  at 
Cork,  533.  Advises  James  to  remain 
at  Dublin,  541.  His  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  iii.  294.  Urges  the 
abandonment  of  Limerick,  321.  Ketires 
to  Galway,  322.  Goes  to  Prance,  328. 
Eetums  to  Ireland,  426.  Thwarts  Saint 
Ruth;  his  ;iealousy  of  Sarsfield,  432. 
Outcry  against  him ;  leaves  the  camp, 
435.  'in  Limerick,  441.  His  death  by 
apoplexy,  442. 
Tyre,  commercial  prosperity  of,  iv.  479. 


JpLSTER,  rebellion  in,  i.  83. 
U    Uniformity,  Act  o^  ii.  42. 

Union  of  Ei'.;^l-^v:d-w.n7  Scotlaud,  its  h-TT7 
results,  \-i.  3.v3.  0  f  Ec^^Ianu  v  i  I L  Ir-  - 
land,  its  unsatisfactory  results,  357. 
Illustration  in  the  Persian  fa.ble  of  King 
Zohak,  357. 
United  Provinces,  Temple's  account  of,  a 

masterpiece  in  its  kind,  vi.  280. 
United  States  of  America,  rapid  increase 
of  the  human  race  in  the,  v.  441.  Causes 
of  this,  441.   Results  of  four  censuses, 
441.   Number  of  slaves  in  the  Union 
in  1810,  442.    And  of  emigrants  to  1 1 
United  States  in  1817,  443.  Eeco^wi- 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the  States, 
vii.  363, 368.   Surrender  of  Corn\v:illi>, 
366. 
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Vuily,  l)o]uOf'HsncH«  nflinvimr,  vi.  '''"'r. 
rnivVi'Hiil  Snftrn^c.  V.  2.Hi,  2Srt;  viii.  IX 
tlnivirsity  rollr^r,  Oxtonl,  in,  i. 

nss. 

rj»ivr-mticf,  Kiifjiflu  ii.  ^^f*?^' 
Hia^raliun  of,  i^'l    Tli'iJ'  l'\vuUy.  HI. 
Thfir  I'rinoiplc  of  ii<»t  wif  Iiln'UIi»r 
tlio  htiidont.  works  rontninintl  iin|i)in!y. 
vi.  'lO'i.    or  <Kf.«nl  Mini  ( '.niil'ritljf, 
in  tlu'ir  inj-^iiinii  in  rrliition  In 

Mtfo'h  on,  viii.  JilM. 
ITMrj^,  SditnU^       ilH  |»n»Hic»vl  vjilnr,  v. 

hif*  nuhiiTtM  Tn«Nt  <lr.*«rrvi'  it,  vii  til  I, 
t^tiHtftmninm.  t,  Onr  of  th«^  |>riii- 

ciiml  trnpU  of,  '210.  St.vlr  nf  i*rif uij? 
wimiml  l»v  X7tilit«rittns  IJU.  Unrrm 
thronwi  of  fhr  t'tilitnri.inn.  *J70»2T1. 
3)«ty  of  rx|>oiiltiy  tli»'  fuUary  of  tli»  Ir 
nrgtimrntji,  2712.  U^r^l  Ihu^^^u'*^  *!<'M'rip- 
lion  «f  thr.  Utilitrtfittti  ^<hil<-«»';'hy» 
Mr.  liniMinm'i*  rx|w^i!iH»  nt'  tin*  l*tili- 
tnri«n  prin<*it4f,  '2\V2.    H<*nmrU  r,rt  th*^ 

Prlumon  of  tlif'r'tiliiamnp.noi.  Orifriti 
of  thfir  fa«h^  run.   iwi  rlumH-tT  of 

Vtility.  Ihft  krv  of  thr  iW'*nirtn  tlin^iritir, 

vi.  2()  J. 

mrti<»»  tMi  lunH'tt'ut  uf  it,  v.  rtHO,  fiHt. 

from  it,  %*^trtfp  l%ur»ijx'  nt  f  h© 
timt'.  QKl.  IW'fi'iirr  nf  ii,  nna,  flm. 


"tTAt^KNTtNK  to  tijr.  n»»».  ^Ury  i\ 
Y    J^tnnhuj>*'.  riti.  ItM'i 
Wn^'Vrllr,  x\w  two  t^rtithfr^.  J.  ni!,1. 
Vuu»lv)i«'.  l»i  i  j^nrtniil  of  thr  K.irl  of  Simf 

VttttnittKft,  Mr,  (KATfiuir  of  nrnfra!,  lu* 
Vrttfr),  vii.  2:?.*. 

Vttnimn,  ti,  **iU.    AHfsi^tB  nt       »U]if^  of 
Monw,  iii.  5TiJ.   T«k«  •»  j  wrt  mt1if>»ir}*r 
<»f  Kiimnr.  A74.   J^fr«nv?!l»«  tin  ilu- 
frne<»««f  Br«'»t.  iv.  lm>. 

Yaiitltnm^jt.  Xhv  Vt'iuvm  i5f ;  hin  rrj-jit- 
titm  uf  >r,!,r!!  iitilitary 
iii.  410.   <'<mmtrtM»t«i  tt^aiuHt  Vit%  t"V. 
in  VljiJ!t1»rf«,  iv.  Hi*  »Kij5»»i  r« 


YIL 

Jwiiifi  "William  TIT.  b^-fow 


frnit,  inn. 

Vi  Rft,  HiiiviljiiiMo  »lr      a  Bc^lilifr  •m\  wc]} 

Il«  >V  ^WK^t,  V.  Ol'i. 

Vf'iulnnii*,  l#<'wi?^,  Dtil^onf.  nt  tlid  attlr  of 
Sl<  inkirk,  iii.  5K1.  T.ikm  I^uvi'Ioiia. 
iv.  .121.  Tuk^H  t!io  oninuuiii*!  i»f  tlio 
1?(mrl>on  fwnTfl  in  Sp;iin  (ITlo),  r, 
074. 

Ymirr*,  ^nmrncrrinl  pr*<««prnfy  of,  iv.  47!>. 
Nrxt  in  RUtin«ity  to  tin'  lino  of  tin- Stf. 
)»rrm©  l*on!if!'«.vi,  4«'>r  An  »<XiiHi}»loof 
tlir*  hfcrility  of  nn  oli^iirchiojil  fitrm  of 
j|tivrrnmi*nf,  vii.  fiUt). 

Vf  fUttiaurJ,  tlu»  (Jinjn<liHf  Irndrr,  liin  ^U- 
qnt't^iT,  vii,  141^.  1Ii«nirlin»r1io}y  ilnty 
ill  thci  Crtnvriiticm.  l'bnr;.M<l  )>y 

tlti»  Mounlnin  l>rfnrr  ihi*  Urv.»ln!i»»n}vry 
C'tmimitNn  15ft,  3^7.    Hi«      fj"  Mi, 

Vi  rniin.  mmU  l^m-Uxy  c»f  Hi»»t'\  iv.  iwrt. 
KlrtiM  for  WiiitrnmHtftf,  -iV't.  lU* 
vnin  nHmpt  (n  rt^wiit  U»n  vio1»mi«  i»  ».f 
tii»^  lt«n*i^of  (*ommoimonthf»  |{«MUi»}« 
f  irm  mi  526. 

Vrnn^n  ( orrt»iip<»ni1<*«C'',  iv.  202  ji"Io  ; 
44i>  notr. 

Vrnnm,  j<r"f»  ^t  of  X^ml  }\*Mmi\  npMmt 
{*«mrxi'  imrwur*!  1  y  K»i;*l,'»i»«l  «t  t)»»' 
fVin>rr»*pm  of,  vi, 

vi.  UV>. 
Wrrio,  t.  :%2J^. 

Vrmiillcft.  Mi«l*n*  ton  n  vinlt  to,  iv.  \  i. 
Vrmirt.^Atbtt.  m<»«U  rn,  in  n  ImjKUiit*'-, 
V.  8. 

Vc»fm*»nt*i,  rerlimitinticttl,  i.  JiO,  42. 
t»f  mmi«t<»ni,  v.         By  tlin  <'T«gwn  on 

Rt^U  of  W^vllvU^i^,  inti, 

t)irt  »-r*nhiion  ii|?ni«H  Fmotts,  iii.  3*4. 

I>riirrt»i  t1t0  rrjjiUlitm,  it.  363. 
\  irforirt.  QMiH*n,  iHinmnikin  of,  I, 
Vimtm  r:;r. 'jr:;r  i  Vy  r};^  Turku,  ii.  2!J. 

IV  tWUvomnri*  of,  viii. ^82. 
Vti?o.  <»A|»l«r*  of  th«  Hpuniflh  f?fi11'o«>« 

in  noa;  t.  ^60. 
ViUiU}i.  Jffi)in,  hi»  limat^t  tif  tlif  rifnt^  nf 

ViHn-Vino^w.  I^attli'of,  171«,  v.  676. 

I  Villrroy*  M»rj»b»tJ.  Frrnrh  wwntnoiVr 
in  tlip  I (Nmntr>«'«  in  i<J9/i.  iv.  ^'^-V 

'     Ui^  |.rtf>irif»ri.        Ii«mibarjlii  Un^R"* '^^ 
mlvrtit'vn  tnwrtrtiti  Niiinun  XO^i. 

VilJiffH,  ivlw«^l  Vlst^mtot,  Kni^linli  n*» 
i?o!iMi*.j»  Ht  UY>'*i<'k,  iv.  312. 

V)Uirr«,  Kli/rtU  th.  miiirrim  of  William 
lU  ,  ii.  to.    Knt^^^lt«  Blimvitbnry 

iifflfi-,  iv.  72.    >ltr  mnrrin^T*^  t<« 
lirori?**  Ui«nil!«n.  ttfttTwimlji  Knrl  of 
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Orkney;  receives  a  grant  of  Crovn 
property  in  Ireland,  624:. 

Vilhers,  Sir  Edward,  vi.  187. 

Virgil  not  so  "  correct"  a  poet  as  Homer, 
T.  398.  Skill  with,  which  Addison  imi- 
tated him,  vii.  69.  Idolatry  of  Dante 
for  the  writings  of,  88, 

Yirgin,  Ode  to  the,  Petrarch's,  vii.  627, 

Virginia,  viii.  512. 

Vision  of  Judgment,  Southey's,  v.  338. 
Voltaire  the  connecting  link  of  the  literary 
schools  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVI., 
V.  409.    Horace  "Walpole's  opinion  of 
him,  vi.  1 0.    Meditated  a  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Bengal,  450.  His  character 
and  that  of  his  compeers,  482.  His 
interview  with  Congreve,  529.  Com- 
pared with  Addison  as  a  master  of  the 
art  of  ridicule,  vii.  90,  92.  Reluctance 
of  the  Prench  Academy  to  acknowledge 
his  genius,  577. 
Vossius,  Isaac,  his  computations  of  popu- 
lation, i.  221. 
Voters,  qualifications  of,  Mr.  Mill's  views 
regivrding,  y,  260. 

TTTADE,  Nathaniel,  i.  410.    His  share 
VV     in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  446, 449, 
467.  His  flight,  614.   Escapes  punish- 
ment, 514.    A  witness  in  the  trial  of 
Lord  Lelamere,  652. 
Wages,  effect  of  attempts  hy  government 

to  limit  the  amount  of,  vi.  498. 
Wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  i.  324, 
325.  Of  manufacturers,  326.  Of  various 
artisans,  327. 
^agfitaffe,  Thomas,  a  nonjuror,  ui.  169. 
A  nonjuring  bishop,  400.  His  invective 
on  the  death  of  Mary,  iv.  119. 
Wako,  Dr.  William,  i.  259. 
Wakftflold,  Vicar  of,  story  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the,  vii.  315. 
Wulcot,  Captain,  a  Eye  House  conspira- 
tor, i.  442  note. 
Waleourt,  skirmish  at,  iii,  147. 
Waldeck,  Prince  of,  iii.  147.   Defeated  at 
Fleunis,  278.         ■      ^.      t    ;i  ^ 
WaldegravG,  Lord,  made  Eirst  Lorcl  ot 
the  Treasury  by  G-eorge  n.,  yi.  71.  iiis 
attempt  to  form  an  administration, 

wlldenses,  the,  William  ni-'s  inteii>osi- 
tion  in  behalf  of,  111.  377.  . 

Wales,  copper  in,  i.  247.    Roads  293. 

Wales,  Frederic  Prince  of,  jomed  the  op- 
position to  Walpole,  VI  46.  His  mar- 
lime  47.  Makes  Pitt  his  groom  of  the 
bSamber,51.  His  death  56.  Headed 
tho  opposition,  vii,  207.    His  sneer  at 

w»:^sr;"^^^^^^^ 

tion  to  the  minister,  vi.  4&. 
VOL.  VIII- 


"WAL 


Wales,  Princess  Dowager  of,  mother  of 
George  HL,  vii.  217.  Popular  ribaldry 
against  her,  230. 
Walker,  George,  at  Londonderry,  ii.  647. 
Chosen  Governor,  650.  Statue  of,  ai\ 
Londonderry,  584.  Arrives  in  London ; 
his  reception,  iii.  197.  His  detractors, 
198.  Thanked  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 198.  Made  Bishop  of  Derry, 
290.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
296. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  master  of  University 
College,  i.  588.  Declares  himself  a 
Roman  Cathohc,  588;  vii.  283.  His 
printing  press  at  Oxford,  i.  606.^  In- 
sulted by  the  undergraduat-es,  ii.  97. 
Impeached,  in.  203.^  His  aspersions 
on  Martin  Luther,  vii.  283. 
Walker,  his  tract  on  the  authorship  of 

Icon  Basilike,  iii.  634. 
Wali  an  Irishman,  Prime  lister  of 

Spain,  iii.  454. 
WaUenstein,  vi.  386. 

Waller,  Edmund,  i.  313.  Character  of 
his  poetry,  v.  101.  His  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  vi.  112.  Simi- 
larity of  his  Character  to  Lord  Bacon  s, 
169. 

Wallis,  John,  i.  321. 
Wallop,  counsel  for  Baiter,  i.  383. 
Walmesley,    Gilbert,   his^  kindne«s  to 

Samuel  Johnson,  vii.  327,  329. 
Walpole,  Lord,  V.  620,  523. 
Walpole,  Sir  Horace,  review  of  Lord 
Dover's  edition  of  his  Letters  to  bir 
Horace  Mann,  vi.  1.  Eccentricity  of 
his  character,  2,  3.  His  politics,  3.  His 
affectation  of  philosophy,  6.  His  un- 
wiUino-ness  to  be  considered  a  man  of 
letters,  6.  His  love  of  the  Prench 
language,  8.  Character  of  his  works, 
10,  13.  His  sketch  of  Lord  Carteret, 

31.  . 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  retaliation  ^on 
the  Tories  for  their  treatment  of  him, 
V.  680.  The  "  glory  of  the  Whigs,"  vi. 
17  His  character,  17  et  aeq.  The 
charge  against  him  of  corrupting  the 
ParHament,  20.  His  dommant  pas- 
sion 20.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  war,  22.  Formidable  charac- 
ter of  the  opposition  to  him,  23,  43. 
His  last  struggle,  26.  Outcry  for  his 
impeachment,  26.  His  conduct  m  re- 
ference to  the  South  Sea  bubble,  40. 
His  conduct  towards  his  colleagues,  42. 
Found  it  necessary  to  resign,  52.  BUl 
of  indemnitv  for  mtnesses  brought 
a-rainit  him,' 52.  His  maxim  in  eleo- 
tion  questions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 403.    His  many  titles  to  respect, 

636.  . 
Walpolean  battle,  the  great,  vi.  16. 
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Walsinghftm, Karl  of ( UJtli cent nry),v. fill.  ! 
"WalterH,  Lucy,  i.  11)6.    llcr  rumourrd  | 

miirriagfj  with  Charlc^H  H.,  li)7.  i 
Wandt^ivr,  Ma<lam<^  (rArblayV,  vii.  41,  \ 
War,  tho  Art  of,  by  Marhiavi-IH,  v.  7«">.  1 
War  of  tho  Succof??ti«m  in  Spain,  Ii<»nl  j 

Mahon'H,  r<»vunv  of.  v.  638,  (>81.   S«m»  ! 

Spain, 

War,lanp:\u«l,  (^oiulcniiwMl,  V.  *20'1.  HmncrM  ; 
dosoriptiouH  of,  vii.  70,  77.    DcHrrip-  j 
tionHof,  l)y  SiliuH  ItaliouH,  77.  ARmnst  j 
Spain,  ccmuHclh'fl  by  Pitt,  nnd  oj»|HiHtsl 
by  Buto,  2211.   .l^'ound  by  Wiiio  to  br  ^ 
movit4iblo,  225,    Itn  (*(rtn»biHinn,  U'JIK* 
Dobato  on  iho  troaiy  of  pi'nri\  2li7.  ? 
Diffi'ronct*  bi^twopu,  in  lurgi?  a«tl  Mnmll 
coTnmnniticH,  7(K  i 

War,  (Mvil.   S<'o  Civil  War. 

Warburt.nn,  Binhop.  hiw  vit'WH  on  th^fntln 
of  <^<)V(*rnniont,  vi.  fl7'i.  His  Hocinl  nm- 
traot.  a  llHion,  ,'172.  IHh  opinion  an  t*> 
tho  r(i]ip;iou  ti>  Im  taii^^ht  by  gnv««rn  - 
mi'XiU  37U. 

Wanl,  Solh,  BiHhop  of  SaHnhnry,  ii.  4.'»(;. 

Warnor,  a  Jfmiit,  li.  4R. 

Warning',  not.  th«  only  on;l  of  pttnlnh- 
niont,  V. 

Warns  ^it*  I'VanciH,  i.  .loiwH  Wil  - 

liam of  (>nin^j;i\  ii.  27H. 

Warrinj^ton,  llonry  lit^»th,  Knrl  of  (I/onl 
.lii'lanicnO,  .nnnlwul  of  takinKf  part  in 
th««  Wrntorn  inhurrrctiiui,  i.  ;>;»().  Tri*»*l  * 
in  th«  Loiil  Hij;h  St^^wan^H  Oourt,  ; 
A('(pn*tt<Hl,  A^a.  Kn'rct  of  iiiK  lUMpultnl.  j 
f)'h\.  HiscH  lur  tlu»  I'rinco  of  Onuij^o  \ 
in  <'h«'sbirc,  ii.  271.  Unxx^  William'«  i 
tnf'sj<uwn  from  Windsor  to  Janu'?*  IL,  ' 
;i*2U,  ^radi*  Clnmivllor  of  tht*  i 

Kx<'ho<pnT,  41'i.   II1«;  onarrrl  *  with  hij* 
collcamivH.  4U>,    His  iKilon-.y  of  UwU- 
fnx,   iii.  TiA.    Ki'tirfJi  fr»4m  of!l<'<s 
rniht'd  tt»  tbf  Karldinn  of  W.^m-arl'-JJ.  ! 
221.   BaiuphM  aMTibini  to  hi?n  on  tltr 
<'ban}j;<'><  in  tlm  t^mlw  I,i«-ufi«niintii  of  i 
<'ounli»'N,         Vv\}tvhin  a^ninnt  tlui  rr-»  j 
j<M'tiun  t»f  th«'  riai'o  UtU.  m\K  \ 

Warwii'k,  <N»untrH«  Uowui.N'r  of,  vii.  UA.  i 
Hit  nmrria^i'  with  .\ddiiMn.  ll'i.  | 

Wnrwit'k,  Karl  t»f,  mnk«'«  nn'M*bit^f  br^  j 
twt'i'n   AdtliMon  and  1*«»|m',  vii.  IKI.  ' 
JWh  tliKhko  of  tho  iiiama^.'i«  brtwJM»u  } 
A<l«liN<iu  and  \uh  moth*'!**  111.  llin 
rlmnu'trr.  115,  \ 

Wiirwii'kshiri*,  waj^i-i  Jn.  i.  .'<2K  j 

WiitN'turd,  tukon  by  William  I  IT.,  iii.  I 

Watj'i'loo,  ilM  of^  WilHiiui  IU.'m  inam-h 
norovH.  iv.  a  10.    ihtttln  tif,  vii.  IH7, 

W:tticlnij»,  Sfut<»h  otlicf-p  iti  Li»u'n<'l,  iii. 
411,  Hi').  tJrp;««H  tln^  Iri-h  tr-nip-i  to 
<Mit«*r  tho  Krcnoh  Mfrvic<%  441),  450. 

Way  of  tho  World,  by  Cong;rw,  itn 
m(»ritJ4,  Yi,  529, 


wr.H 

Wnynfli'tM.  Willifim  ol'.  his  statufi'S  for 

MaRdalono  C  oliogo,  OxiWl,  ii.  102. 
JJV.  tlio  (slitorial.  its  fatal  inttnonco  on 

rising  gnninM,  vii.  /»77. 
Wraltl^  tan^ibk  and  intan'.;i})l(»,  v.  342. 

National  und  pHvai.*,  an,  It(>5.  hi* 

diffufiion  in  iCns'^ia  ;i:id  Poland  af<  onm- 

imml  with  KnuUnd,         ItH  aiVMnnn- 

iation  atul  diffusion  in  Knp;lHn<l  and  in 

(•ontlnonhd  Ktati'«,  305. 
W^ddorl^nrn^  Ab'xantlrr,  \m  abb'  df 

i-niM'  of  liord  (^lyd«*.  vi.  4  4oi). 

Hin  nrgrn<rv  with  Clyd<^  to  farni^h 

Voltaitv  with  thn  matorinli*  for  bin 

m«*<litiitt*d  luHtory  <»f  tlin  ronqtn'**!  r,f 

H  n«Tvl,  440. 
Wt'rklv  Intt'llijj^rncrr  (thn),  r\tra«  (  fV  -ni, 

on  IlamtHlon*!*  deuti!,  v.  5HU, 
\Vidb<'ck,  William  llVn  viMl  to,  iv.  tTH. 
Wi'ldon,  Sir  A.,  hi»  «t«ry  of  tlit*  mi'antitv**^ 

of  HiiiHin.  V.  AH. 
Wolb'MlfV,  Marqn«wif,  ]m  imumwi'  »«  n 

wtutrnmun,  vJ.  200.    Hii«  opinion  a»»  t" 

tin*  »»xix^h«»ncv  of  w^dntMn^;  thn  ntin»b«  r  * 

of  thr  Privy  Council,  21)0. 
Wcdb'.slny,  HIr  Arthur,  Willinm  PIttV  r«' 

niark  on,  vii.  408. 
WcHinjLtton,  Arthnr,  IHd^*  uf.  m.  mm;  vii 

77.    Hi«  iiitfTvii  w  with  thi»  I!»in'<«" '.f 

t'onuannH,  iii.  VJt\K 
*♦  W|'llinM;loniad.  A  Prnphi-tird  Ar.Nu.? ! 

of  n  <fran«l  Natir»nal  Kpic  IWm,  tn  i-. 

i*ntitb'»l,'*  (J4. 
WVlworni;  hi-i  (Mi»i#»rvatnr,  iv,  171. 
Wi»«dov«T,  itM  rrcotrry  nf  iljrrbotivf  ihm 

W.  ut\\..rfh.  U.-ari'  tf-t,  I*jtdy,  i.  417. 
M.«nmwath^  ii  iAit\  t..,  4IH.'  Il«r  tli'«ith. 
4Ht>. 

Wrntworth.   Bw»  Htrrtftlml.  I^itrl  of. 
Wt  nt  worth,  Thonmti.   M*hj  Hirtiftbni. 
Wi'»»li*y  (John),  Smlh#\v*ii  Lifn  of,  v»  $t!^X 

1 1  in  dihliktt  toth«i  tlttCtme  «f  {MMi4«iti« 

nation,  vi.  3flH. 
WrHl«*y,  Hnmnol,  i,  277. 
W«^!«t<iVhiill,  thi*  I*»irtl  of,  i.  niu). 
Wi^iitrriv  Martyr»doify»  i.  41»«>  not**. 
Wi^nt  Imiitrti.  trad**  of  Bristol  with,  i. 

*YmmpotUki\m  of  ndn  Ih  to. 
W%  tiiniin«trf.  Kl««pti.»n  fur  t  KUiQ),  Hi,  23», 

Kbvti<m  f'.r  ( I ('»'.»;>),  i v.  IHO.  Cm\t*i 

for,  in  flurtoti-r  of  th«  ron»4ii<. 

t»Miry,  423.    Montajjtui'  «nd  Vrrnfa» 

rt'tnnoul,  423.    KMion  for  {\iin\ 

r»41».  iUiU, 

Wt  wtminnirr  UnlU  vi,  A71.  Tlu*  nr^^no  i>f 
iht?  trial  of  Hmiti«K«,  029.  <V»mpan^l 
with  th«  llomitn  Komm.  v.  1 38. 

Wt^MtmiiiHt(*r  K<*vi<»w,  it«  dt'ff»u*<*  of  Mill 
reTiewf^  t.  372.  Andofth(t  UtiUtariim 
the  ory  ory;ov» muta  nt,  302. 

\NVM!it,.irid:ind,  t.bvTt..n  for  (HOU,  if. 
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Weston  Zoyland,  Feversham's  head  quar- 
ters at,  i.  470. 

Westphalia,  the  treaty  of,  vi.  465,  481. 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount, 
receives  Bishop  Ken  at  Longleat,  iii. 
398. 

Wharton,  Earl  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, vii.  87-  Appoints  Addison  chief 
secretary,  87. 

Wharton,  Godwin,  iv.  304. 

Wharton,  Henry,  i.  606. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Lord,  ii.  340,  His  speech 
against  the  Ahjuration  Bill,  iii.  251. 

Wharton,  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord), 
elected  for  Buckinghamshire,  i,  373. 
His  opposition  to  James  II.' s  Govern- 
ment, 645.  Writer  of  "  LiUibuliero," 
ii.  214.  Joins  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
266.  His  early  life,  iv.  59.  His  pro- 
fligacy, 60.  His  zeal  for  the  Whig  party, 
60.  His  electioneering  skill,  61.  His 
duels,  62.  Attacks  the  corruption  of 
the  Tory  ministers,  131.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  135. 
Moves  the  impeachment  of  the  Dtike  of 
Leeds,  137.  Supports  the  BiU  for  Fen- 
wick's  attainder,  290.     Made  Chief 

•  Justice  in  Eyre,  304.  Disappointed  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  State,  344.  His 
electioneering  defeats  in  1698,  424.  His 
duel  with  Viscount  Cheyney,  504,  Joins 
in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the 
Eesumption  Bill,  530.  Recovers  his 
influence  in  Buckinghamshire,  550. 

Wharton,  Luke  of,  his  speech  in  defence 
of  Atterhury,  vii.  293. 

Wheeler,Mr.,  his  appointment  as  Governor- 
General  of  India,  vi.  580.  His  conduct 
in  the  councQ,  582,  586,  593. 

Whig;  origin  of  the  term,  i.  202. 

Whigs ;  their  efforts  to  pass  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  i.  196,  203,  205.  Reaction  against, 
207.  Persecution  of,  207.  Their  plots, 
210.  Severe  measures  against,  211. 
Their  striiggle  at  the  election  of  1685, 
373.  Their  weakness  in  Parliament, 
402.  Whig  Refugees  on  the  Continent, 
408,  410-415.  Their  correspondence 
with  England,  408.  Support  Monmouth, 
418.  Assemble  at  Amsterdam,  421. 
Their  plan  of  action,  423.  The  leaders 
of  the  party  keep  aloof  from  Monmouth, 
460.  Plan  of  the  Whig  party  for  filling 
the  throne  by  election,  483-485.  Their 
temper  after  the  Revolution,  ii.  406. 
Their  principles  in  regard  to  oaths 
of  allegiance,  iii,  156.  Their  triumph 
over  the  High  Churchmen,  156.  Their 
vindictive  measures,  201.  Their  design 
upon  the  corporations,  207.  Defeated 
therein,  211.  Oppose  the  King's  going 
to  Ireland,  218,  Their  violence  re- 
Btrained  by  WiUiam  III,  219.  Their 
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discontent,  233.  Their  general  fidelity , 
treason  of  a  few,  235.  Their  tactics  in 
the  Parliament  of  1690,  246.  Propose 
the  Abjuration  Bill,  248.  Their  want 
of  liberality  towards  the  Irish,  456  and 
notes.  Subsequent  change  in  theii' 
sentiments,  457.  .  Support  William's 
foreign  policy,  iv.  50,  52.  Their  Parlia- 
mentary strength  and  organisation,  52. 
Chiefs  of  their  party,  52-62.  Their 
feelings  in  regard  to  Penwick's  confes- 
sion, 271.  Division  ui  their  party  on 
the  question  of  disbanding  the  army, 
335.  Success  of  their  administration, 
421.  Unpopularity  of,  in  1698,  422. 
Evils  caused  by  their  retention  of  office 
after  Parliamentary  defeats,  451,  452. 
Their  nnpopularity  and  loss  of  power  in 
1710,  V.  676.  Their  position  in  Wal- 
pole's  time,  vi.  44,  46.  Doctrines  aud 
literature  they  patronised  during  the 
seventy  years  they  were  in  power,  131. 
Exclamations  of  George  II.  against 
them,  133.  Their  violence  in  1679,111. 
The  Eling's  revenge  on  them,  112.  Re 
vival  of  their  strength,  112.  Their  eon- 
duct  at  the  Revolution,  122,  124,  After 
that  event,  124.  Mr.  Comtenay's  re- 
mark on  those  of  the  17th  centmy,  247. 
Attachment  of  literary  men  to  them 
after  the  Revolution,  vii.  62.  Their  fall 
on  the  accession  of  Anne,  73,  94.  In  the 
ascendant  in  1705,  80.  Queen  Anne's 
dislike  of  them,  93.  Their  dismissal  by 
her,  94.  Their  success  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  94.  Dissen- 
sions and  reconstruction  of  the  Whig 
government  in  1717,  116.  Enjoyed  all 
the  public  patronage  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  206.  Acknowledged  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  as  their  leader,  208. 
Their  power  and  influence  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  211.  Their 
support  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty,  212. 
Division  of  them  into  two  classes,  old 
and  young,  252,  Superior  character  of 
the  young  Whig  school,  254.  The  Whigs 
the  party  of  opposition  in  1780,  vii.  365. 
Their  accession  to  power, 3 6 6,  See  Tories. 
Whig  and  Tory,  inversion  of  the  meaning 
of,  v.  676, 

Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  Revolution,  v. 
227.  Their  relative  condition  in  1710, 
676.  Their  essential  characteristics, 
vii.  204.  Their  transformation  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  204,  206,  Analogy 
presented  by  France,  204.  Their  rela- 
tive progress,  v.  676.  Subsidence  of 
party  spirit  between  them,  vii.  207-  Re- 
vival under  Bute's  administration  of  the 
animosity  between  them,  229. 

Whitby,  Dr.  Daniel,  i.  259. 

White.    See  Albeville,  Marquess  of 
z  2 
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White,  Bishop  of  Peterhorough,  ii.  149. 
(See  Bishops  ,the  SeYen.)  Summoned 
by  James  II.  to  a  conference,  261.  A 
nonjuror,  iii.  169.  Attends  Fenwickon 
the  scaffold,  iv.  298. 

Whitefriars  (Alsatia),  i.  284.  Privileges  of, 
iv.  301.  The  privileges  abolished,  302. 

Whitehall,  Conrt  of,  i.  285,  286.  The 
palace  burnt  down,  iv.  379,  380. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  i.  62. 

Whitgift,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, his  character,  vi.  147.  His 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  368.  ^  His  zeal 
iind  activity  against  the  Puritans,  475. 

"Whitney,  James,  a  highwayman;  his  cap- 
ture and  trial,  iii.  594.    Executed,  595. 

Wiekliffe,  John,  juncture  at  which  he 
rose,  71.  463 ;  his  influence  in  England, 
G-ermany,  and  Bohemia,  4:63. 

Wicklow,  anarchy  in,  ii.  520. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  English,  Dutch,  and  French 
fleets  off,  iii.  274. 

Wilberforce,  William,  vi.  625.  His  visit 
to  the  Continent  with  William  Pitt,  vii. 
371.    Eeturned  for  York,  377. 

Wildman,  John ;  his  character,  i.  409. 
Deceives  Monmouth,  424.  His  cow- 
ardice, 460.  Joins  AVilHam  at  the 
Hague,  ii.  234.  His  violent  proposals, 
237.    Made  Postmaster  General,  418. 

Wilkes,  John,  constancy  of  the  populace 
to,  i.  491.  Conduct  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  his  election  for  Middle- 
sex, V.  232.  His  comparison  of  the 
mother  of  George  III.  to  the  mother  of 
Edward  III.,  vii.  232.  His  persecution 
by  the  G-renville  administration,  241. 
Description  of  him,  241.  His  North 
Briton,  242.  His  committal  to  the 
Tower,  242.  His  discharge,  242.  His 
Essay  on  Woman  laid  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  244.  Eights  a  duel  with  one 
of  Lord  Bute's  dependants,  244.  Flies 
to  France,  244.  His  works  ordered  to 
be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  himself 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
outlawed,  245.  Obtains  damages  in  an 
action  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers, 
245.  Eeturns  from  exile  and  is  elected 
for  Middlesex,  272.  Compared  to  Mira- 
beau,  636. 

Wilkie,  David,  recollection  of  him  at  Hol- 
land House,  vi.  542.  Failed  in  por- 
trait-painting, vii.  50. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  170.  His 
final  interview  with  Philip  IV.,  iv. 
459. 

William  II.  of  Holland,  i.  171. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
King  of  England  ;  his  birth ;  succeeds 
to  the  government  of  Holland,  i.  171. 
His  heroic  resistance  to  the  French, 
172.    His  marriage  with  the  Princess 
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Mary,  178.  Population  returns  ob' 
tained  by,  222.  His  artillery,  239. 
His  reception  of  Monmouth  in  Hol- 
land, 413.  His  advice  to  Monmouth, 
416.  His  endeavours  to  prevent  Mon- 
mouth's attempt,  426,  445.  Which 
are  obstructed  by  the  Amsterdam 
magistrates,  427.  Sends  back  regi- 
ments to  James  IL,  445,  463.  His  per- 
sonal appearance,  ii.  1.  Early  life 
and  education,  2,  3.  Theological  opi- 
nions,  3,  16.  Military  talents,  4.  His 
fearlessness,  5,  6.  His  bad  health,  6. 
His  cold  manner  and  strong  passions, 
7.  His  friendship  for  Bentinck,  8.  His 
letters,  8.  His  relations  with  the 
Princess  Mary,  10,  15.  (See  Burnet.) 
His  relations  with  English  parties,  16. 
His  feelings  towards  England,  17.  His 
love  for  Holland,  17.  His  determined 
hostility  to  France,  18.  His  religious 
fatalism,  19.  His  European  policy,  20. 
His  pohcy  towards  England,  21-23. 
His  conduct  to  Monmouth,  23.  He- 
comes  the  head  of  the  English  opposi- 
tion, 24.  Eejects  Mordaunt's  project 
of  an  invasion,  26.  Condemns  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  58.  His  re- 
monstrance to  James  II.,  58.  His 
views  respecting  English  Papists,  59. 
His  correspondence  withEnghsh.  states- 
men, 78.  His  disputes  with  James, 
79.  Declares  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  82.  Sends  to 
congratulate  James  on  the  birth  of  his 
son,  163.  His  conversation  with  Ed- 
ward Russell,  192.  Receives  invita- 
tion from  the  conspirators,  197.  Diffi- 
culties of  his  enterprise,  199-201.  His 
ulterior  views,  202.  His  representa- 
tions to  diiferent  powers,  219.  His 
military  and  naval  preparations,  221. 
Receives  assurances  of  support,  221. 
His  intense  anxiety,  226.  Obtains  the 
sanction  of  the  States  General,  232. 
His  Declaration,  235.  Takes  leave  o'f 
the  States  General,  247.  Sets  sail ;  is 
driven  back  by  a  storm,  248.  His  De- 
claration reaches  England,  248.  Sets 
sail  again,  250.  Arrives  at  Torbay, 
253.  His  landing,  255.  Signally 
favoured  by  the  weather,  256,  Orders- 
a  Thanksgiving,  256.  His  entry  into 
Exeter,  257.  Imposing  appearance  of 
his  troops ;  his  artillery,  259.  Good 
conduct  of  his  troops,  260.  Delay  of 
people  of  note  in  joining  him,  264.  His 
address  to  his  followers  at  Exeter,  274. 
His  advance,  276.    Enters  Salisbury, 

294.  Dissension  amongst  his  followers, 

295.  Receives  James's  commissioners 
at  Hungerford,  298.  His  proposals, 
301.    His  measures  to  preserve  order. 
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nin  ^^^a-rrassmentatthedeten- 
Uonof  James,  325.    At  Windsor,  328. 
^is  troops  occupy  A\Tiitehall,  331. 
Arrives  at  St.  James's,  332.  Difficulty 
ot  his  position,  334.    Assembles  tlie 
Parliamentary  Chambers,  336.  Orders 
J:>arillon  to  leave  England,  339.  Ee- 
eeives  the  address  of  the  Peers,  341. 
ur  tue  Commoners ;  summons  a  Con- 
vention ;   his   measures  to  preserve 
order,  341.    His  tolerant  poHcy,  342. 
^mmonsa  meeting  of  Scotchmen,  352. 
His  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Mary, 
359.    Declares  his  views,  381.  De- 
clared Xing  by  the  Convention,  389 ;  vi. 
124.    Accepts  the  crown,  iii.  390.  Is 
proclaimed,  391.    His  anxieties,  401. 
JR-eaction  of  public  feeling  against  402, 
403.    His  difficulties,  407.  Assumes 
the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  409. 
His  ministers,  410-418.  His  speech  to 
Parliament,  420.    His  high  estunation 
on  the  Contineat,  436.   Personal  un- 
popularity in  England,  437.   His  bad 
health,  440;   v.  657-    His  works  at 
Hampton  Court,  ii.  441,  442.  Besides 
at  Kensington  House,  443.  His  foreign 
favourites,  444.   Suffers  from  his  pre- 
decessors' maladministration,  445-446. 
And  from  the  dissensions  of  his  mi- 
nisters, 446-450.    Hia  administration 
of  the  Foreign  OflSce,  450-452.  His 
ecclesiastical  policy,  456.    Attempts  to 
compromise  between  the  Church  and 
Dissenters,  482.    His  coronation,  490. 
Proclaims  war  against  France,  498. 
His  inability  to  send  troops  to  Ireland, 
514.    Negotiates  "with  Tyrconnel,  514. 
His  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
donderry,   584.      Summons  a  Con- 
vention for  Scotland,  iii.  3.    His  vex- 
ation at  the  outrages  on  the  Scotch 
clergy,  5.    His  impartinlity  in  regard 
to  Church  government,  11.   His  reply 
to  Scotch  Episcopalians,  12.    His  letter 
to  the  Scotch  Convention,  13.  His 
instructions  to  his  agents  in  Scotland, 
14.    Sends  a  force  to  Edinburgh,  29. 
Proclaimed  King  in  Scotland,  31.  Ac- 
cepts the  crown,  of  Scotland,  35.  Re- 
fuses to  pledge  himself  to  reh'gious 
persecution,  36.    Disliked  by  the  Co- 
venanters, 37.    His  ministers  for  Scot- 
land,  38.     Becomes  unpopular  with 
tliG  Whigs,  122.    Naval  affairs  under 
him,  144.    His  continental  policy,  145. 
Negotiations  with  the  Dut<jh,  146.  Ap- 
points the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
172.   His  unpopularity  with  the  clergy, 
177.    Refuses  to  touch  for  the  Icings 
evil,  180.    His  message  to  Convoca- 
tion, 188.   Hecommends  the  Indemnity 
Bill,'  202.    Disgusted  with  his  position, 
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216.    Purposes  to  retire  to  Holland 
216.    Changes  his  intention,  and  re- 
solves to  go  to  Ireland,  217,  Pro- 
rogues Parliament,  219.    His  indul- 
gence to  nonjurors,  219.  Makes  changes 
in  his  government,  223.    His  scruples 
against  emplojnng  bribery,  229.  Com- 
pelled to  adopt  it^  230,   G-eneral  fast 
for  his  departmre,  234.    His  speecli  to 
the  new  Parliament,  237.    His  dislike 
of  the  Abjuration  Bill,  251.  Submits 
to  Parliament  the  Act  of  Grace,  252. 
Puts  an  end  to  political  proscriptions. 
253.  Prorogues  Parliament,  255.  His 
preparations  for  the  war,  255.  His 
difficulties,  265.   Appoints  the  Council 
of  Nine,  269.  Sets  out  for  Ireland,  271. 
Affronts  Prince  George  of  Denmark; 
sets  sail  from  Chester,  271.   Lands  at 
Carrickfeigus,  282.   At  Belfast,  283. 
His  military  arrangements,  284.  His 
donation  to  Presbyterian  ministers ;  his 
affability  to  his  soldiers,  284.  Marches 
southwards,  285.  His  army,  285.  Ee- 
connoitres  the  enemy,  291.  Wounded, 
292.    Passes  the  Boyne,  296.  His 
conduct  in  the  battle,  296.   His  entry 
into  Dublin,  303.   His  reported  death, 
303,  304.    His  lenity  censured,  316. 
Receives  news  of  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  317.    Takes  Waterford,  318. 
Arrives  before  Limerick,  322.  Loses 
his  artillery,  324.    Assaults  the  to-vm  ; 
repulsed,  327.   Raises  the  siege,  328. 
Returns  to  England,  329.  His  recep- 
tion, 329.  Sends  Melville  to  Scotland 
as  Lord  High   Commissioner,  336. 
His  government  obtains  a  majority  in 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  337.  Dissatis- 
fied with  the  settlement  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  352.  His  letter  to  the  General 
Assembly,  353.    Opens  Parhament, 
355.   Departs  for  Holland,  368.  His 
voyage  to  Holland,  369.   His  danger ; 
lands,  and  proceeds  to  the  Hague,  370. 
His  enthusiastic  reception,  370,  372. 
His  speech  to  the  Congress,  37 4.  His 
administration  of  foreign  affairs,  375, 
377.   His  relations  with  Eoman  Cath- 
olic princes ;  obtains  toleration  for  the 
Waldenses,  377.   His  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  a  coalition,  378. 
His  attempt  to  relieve  Mons,  380. 
Betums  to  England,  380.   His  cle- 
mency to  Jacobite  conspirators,  384. 
Treason  among  his  courtiers,  407, 
408.   Returns  to  the  Continent,  415. 
His  indecisive  campaign  in  Flanders, 
417.    Pine  gentlemen  in  his  camp, 
417.   Heturns  to  England ;  opens  Par- 
liament; favourable  prospects,  459. 
His  speech,  460.    His  employment  of 
Dutchmen,  490.   Heceives  information 
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of  Marlborongli's  treason,  493-  Ad- 
journs Parliament,  505.  His  use  of 
the  Veto  on  parliamentary  bills,  505, 

506.  His  peculiar  situation,  506,  507. 
Negatives  tlie  Bill  for  Judges'  Salaries, 

507.  Signs  tiie  order  against  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Glencoe,  523.  Goes  to  the 
Continent,  533,  563.  His  difficulties, 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  564.  Ey  the  change  of  Popes, 
565.  By  the  conduct  of  his  allies,  565- 
568.  His  exertions  to  maintain  the 
coalition,  569-571.  Declines  the  G-o- 
vernorship  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
571.  His  attempts  to  relieve  Namur, 
574.  Attacks  Luxemburg  at  Steinldrk, 
579.  Defeated,  582.  Plot  for  his  assas- 
sination, 584,  586;  vi.  520.  Eetums  to 
England,  iii.  587.  His  measures  to  put 
down  highway  robberies,  593.  His 
speech  to  Parliament,  595.  Conciliates 
the  Peers,  596.  Consults  Sir  W.  Temple, 
649  ;  vi.  316.  His  interview  with 
Swift,  iii.  650.  Negatives  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  and  prorogues  Parliament, 
651.  His  ministerial  arrangements, 
651-654.  G-oes  to  Holland,  654.  The 
French  statesmen's  opinion  of  him,  iv. 

15.  Prepares  for  the  campaign  of  1693, 

16.  Collects  his  forces  near  Louvain, 

17.  Deceived  by  Luxemburof,  19.  His 
position  at  Landen,  ,20.  His  defeat, 
22.  His  conduct  in  covering  the  re- 
treat, 23.  His  energy  in  repairing  his 
loss,  26.  Eeturns  to  England,  38.  His 
complaints  of  the  caprice  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  43.  Sunderland's  advice 
to  him,  50.  Appoints  Whig  ministers, 
70.  Negatives  the  Place  Bill,  79. 
Prorogues  Parliament,  96.  His  inter- 
view with  Shrewsbury,  97.  His  plan 
for  the  campaign  of  1694,  99.  Eejects 
Marlborough's  offer  of  his  services, 
103.  His  campaign  of  1694,  105.  His 
return  to  England ;  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, 111.  Grants  a  pension  to  Tillot- 
son's  widow,  112.  Consents  to  the 
Triennial  Bill,  115.  His  agony  at  the 
death  of  Mary,  117,  118,  124.  Ap- 
points Lords  Justices,  141.  His  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Princess  Anne,  143. 
Directs  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  149.  Dismisses  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  155.  Opens  the  campaign 
of  1695,  157.  Invests  Namur,  159. 
Gains  possession  of  the  town,  162. 
Besieges  the  castle,  163.  Offers  battle 
to,  Villeroy, '  164.  Takes  the  castle, 
167.  Eeturns  to  England,  175.  Dis- 
solves Parliament ;  visits  the  Princess 
Anne,  176.  His  progress  through  the 
country;  at  Newmarket,- 176.  At  Al- 
thorpe,  at  Stamford,  and  Burleigh,  177. 


WIL 

At  LincoLi,  Welbeck,  178.  At  Brad- 
gate,  "Warwick,  Burford,  179.  At  Ox- 
ford; returns  to  London,  179.  His 
speech  on  opening  Parliament,  19S. 
His  vexation  at  the  proceedings  againsr. 
his  grant  to  Portland,  206.  His  speech 
to  Parliament  on  the  discovery  of  the 
assassination  plot,  221.  Negatives  the 
Bill  for  regulating  Elections,  238.  Pro- 
motes the  Land  Bank  scheme,  239. 
Joins  the  army  in  Flanders,  241.  His 
difficulty  in  provisioning  his  troops, 
246.  Eeeeives  Eenwick's  confession' 
260.  His  letter  to  Shrewsbury,  262! 
Effect  of  his  letter,  262.  Eeturns  to 
England,  263.  His  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, 265.  Examines  Penwick,  272. 
Closes  the  Session  of  Parliament,  303. 
Goes  to  the  Continent,  310.  His 
night  march,  to  Brussels;  his  desire 
to  accept  terms  of  peace,  310.  Sends 
Portland  to  Boufflers,  315.  His  de- 
mands upon  Lewis  XIV.,  317.  His 
return,  and  entry  into  London,  325. 
Difficulties  of  his  situation  after  the 
Treaty  of  Eyswick,  332.  Opens  the 
Session  of  Parliament,  342.  The  Par- 
liament well  affected  to  him,  342.  His 
grants  of  Crown  lands  to  his  Dutch 
favourites,  355.  His  speech  on  proro- 
guing Parliament  in  1698,  378.  His 
unwillingness  to  rebuild  Whitehall,  381. 
His  intercourse  with  the  Czar  Peter, 
386.  His  conciliatory  letters  to  Port- 
land, 390.  His  politic  profusion  in  the 
appointments  of  the  embassy  to  France 
under  Portland,  392.  His  instructions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
409.  His  negotiations  with  Tallard  at 
Newmarket,  413-415.  His  impatience 
to  leave  England,  415.  His  reconcilia- 
tion with  Marlborough,  417.  Sets  sail 
for  Holland ;  terms  agreed  upon  witli 
Tallard  at  Loo,  426.  Signs  the  First 
Partition  Treaty,  433.  His  imprudence 
in  neglecting  to  conciliate  the  English ; 
detained  by  the  wind  beyond  the  time 
fixed  for  opening  Parliament,  436.  His 
speech  from  the  throne,  438.  Differ- 
ence between  him  and  his  ministers  on 
resisting^  the  reduction  of  the  army,  439, 
440.  His  indignation  at  beingrequired 
to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards,  440,  441. 
Contemplates  abandoning  England, 
442.  Eecovers  his  self-command,  454. 
His  speech  on  giving  his  assent  to  the 
Bill  for  disbanding  the  army,  454.  His 
imprudent  pertinacity  on  the  subject  of 
the  Dutch  guards,  457,  45  8.  His  letter 
to  the  Commons,  459.  Strong  feeling 
on  the  rejection  of  his  request,  460. 
His  speeelx  in  proroguing  Parliament, 
462.     Ministerial  cnanges,  464  466. 
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Dmsions  in  his  houseliold,  466.  His 
endeavours  to  conciliate  Portland,  467, 
468.  His  return  from  the  Continent, 
506.  His  speech  on  opening  Parlia- 
ment, 513.  His  grant  of  Irish  lands 
to  the  Countess  of  Orkney  (Elizabeth 
Villiers),  524.  His  answer  to  the 
Speaker  on  his  grants  of  Irish  forfeited 
estates,  627.  Prorogues  Parliament  in 
displeasure,  538.  His  declining  health, 
542  and  note.  Eeceives  tidings  of  the 
proclamation  of  James  III. ;  his  mea- 
sures, 546.  Returns  to  England,  548. 
Dissolves  Parliament,  549.  Alarming 
state  of  his  health,  552.  His  last  letter 
to  Heinsius ;  his  fall  from  horseback, 
553.  His  message  to  Parliament  re- 
commending measures  for  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  553.  Suffers  nnder  a 
complication  of  diseases,  v.  656.  His 
death-bed,  iv.  555.  His  death,  556  ;  v. 
657.  Low  state  of  national  prosperity 
and  character  in  his  reign,  229.  His 
feeling  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 655.  Coalition  which  he  formed 
against  Lewis  XIV.  secretly  favoured 
by  the  Pope,  vi.  481.  His  vices  not 
obtruded  on  the  public  eye,  519.  Ad- 
dison's lines  to  him,  vii.  69. 
Williams,  Sir  "William,  Solicitor  General, 

ii.  144.  Conducts  the  prosecution  of 
the  bishops,  169,  172,  176,.  178.  He- 
warded  with  a  baronetcy,  204.  His 
treachery  to  James  11.,  328.  Attacks 
James  in  Parhament,  365.  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution  of  Jacobites  at 
Manchester,  iv.  1 1 0, 1 1 1.  "His  charac- 
ter as  a  lawyer,  vi.  164.  His  view  of 
the  duty  of  counsel  in  conducting  pro- 

-  secutions,  164. 

Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  his  ser- 
vices to  Buckingham,  and  counsel  tP 
him  and  the  king,  vi.  187. 

Williams,  John,  his  character,  vi.  639  ;  vii. 
16.  Employed  by  Hastings  to  write  in 
his  defence,  vi.  639. 

Williams,  Mrs.,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house, 
vii.  348. 

Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  English  nego- 
tiator at  Byswick,  iv.  315.  Commis- 
sioner for  signing  the  Treaty  of  Loo, 
433. 

Will's  Coffee  House,  i.  288. 
Wilson,  Margaret,  murder  of,  i.  390. 
Wilson, William ;  his  "  Dymg  Testimony,'* 

iii.  4  note. 

Wiltshire,  Charles  Paulet,  Earl  of,ii.  234, 
363. 

Wimbledon  Church,  Lord  Burleigh  at 

mass  at,  v.  590. 
Win  canton,  skirmish  at,  ii.  277. 
Winchelsea,  Earl  of,  protects  James  II. 

from  the  Kentish  fishermen,  ii.  321. 


WOO 

Winchester,    Jeffireys  at,   i.  496,  500. 

James  II.'s  attempt  to  intimidate  the 

corporation,  ii.  141. 
Windham,  Jolm  ;  ^  liis  speech  against  a 

standing  army,  i.  543. 
Windham,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  Sheridan's 

speech  against  Hastings,  vi.  627.  His 

argument  for  retaining  Prancis  in  the 

impeachment   against  Hustings,  629. 

His  appearance  at  the  trial,  631,  His 

adherence  to  IBnrke,  636. 
Window  Tax,  proposed  by  Montague,  iv. 

201. 

Windsor,  Roman  Catholic  procession  at, 
ii.  88.    The  Prince  of  Orange  at,  328. 

Wine,  excess  in,  not  a  sign  of  illbreeding 
in  the  reign  of  Q,\ieen  Anne,  Yii.  84. 

"  Wisdom  of  oxiv  ancestors,"  proper  value 
of  the  plea  of,  vii.  64,  56. 

Wit,  Addison's,  compared  with  that  of 
Cowley  and  jSntler,  vii.  90. 

Withins,  Sir  Francis,  i.  003. 

Witsen,  Nicholas,  Dutch  envoy  to  con- 
gi'atulate  William  of  Orange  on  his 
success,  ii.  349. 

Witt,  John  de,  po^ver  with  which  ho 
governed  Holland,^ vi.  267.  His  int<>r- 
view  with  Temple,*  270.  His  manners, 
270,  272,  His  confidence  in  Templo 
and  deception  hy  Charles's  Court,  277, 
279.    His  violent  death,  281. 

Wolcot,  vii.  16. 
Wolf-land ;  "  name  applied  to  Irehmd, 

ii.  504  note. 

Wolfe,  General,  Pitt's  panogyric  upon,  vi. 
49.  His  conqxiest  of  Quebec,  and  death, 
71.    Monument  voted  to  him,  71. 

Wolseley,  Colonel,  sent  by  Kirke  to  sup- 
port the  Snnisl^illeners,  ii.  586.  De- 
feats Mountcasliol  at  Newton  Butler, 
587,  588.    At  the  battle  of  the  Boyno! 

iii.  290. 

Wolsey  ;  his  magnificence,  i.  255. 

Women,  condition  of,  among  the  Grooks, 
Yii,  621.^  Among  the  Komans,  62 1! 
Superstitious  veneration  with  which 
they  were  reo-arclGd  by  the  warriors  of 
the  North  of  liurope,  622.  Thbir  insight 
into  motives,  132.  Rejected  by  Mr, 
Mill  from  all  sbare  ingovmiment,  258. 
Identity  of  interest:  bfitwcen  the  sexes^ 
259.  Bight  of  women  to  vote  as  well 
as  men,  284. 

Wood,  T.;  his  "Anglioe  Notitiu,"  i.  257 
note. 

Wood's  History  of  Bath,  ii.  148  note 
WoodfaU,  Mr.,  his  dealings  witli  Junius, 
u.  197. 

Woodstock,  Lord,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland;  forfeited  Irish  property  be- 
stowed on  him,  iv.  522. 

Woodward,  the  naturalist;  i.  320. 

Woollen  manufacture,  i.  267. 
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IJS^DEX. 


WOR 

"Worcester,  i.  265.   Eiots  at,  599. 

Worcester,  Marquess  of;  his  steam  en- 
gine, i.  291. 

"Wordsworth,  relative  "  correctness "  of 
his  poetry,  r.  398.  .Byron's  distaste 
for,  408.  Characteristics  of  his  poems, 
409,  414.  His  egotism  as  exhibited 
in  his  writings,  vii.  620. 

Works,  public,  employment  of  the  public 
wealth  in,  v.  347.  Public  and  private, 
comparative  value  of,  347,  348. 

World,  the,  vii.  338.  Its  remarks  on  the 
Hterary  genius  of  Johnson,  339. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  i.  275,  322. 

Wright,  Sir  Robert,  made  Lord  Chief 
Justice  by  James  II.,  ii.  90.  Commis- 
sioner at  Oxford  on  the  affairs  of  Magda- 
lene College,  111.  Consulted  by  James, 
142.  Presides  at  the  trial  of  the  bishops, 
169.  Overawed  by  the  general  feeling, 
173.  His  summing  up,  176.  Eetains 
his  post,  205. 

Writing,  grand  canon  of,  v.  639. 

Wurtemberg,  Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of, 
iii.  290,  331.  Joins  Ginkell's  army  in 
Ireland,  429.  Volunteers  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Shannon  at  Athlone, 
433. 

Wyeherley,  William,  ii  28.  His  literary 
merits  and  faults,  vi.  503.  His  birth, 
family,  and  education,  503.  Age  at 
which  he  wrote  his  plays,  504.  His 
favour  with  tho  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
505,  506.  .His  marriage,  509.  His 
embarrassments,  509.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Pope,  511,  512.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  writer,  513,  516.  His 
severe  handling  by  Collier,  524.  Ana- 
logy between  him  and  Cougreve,  531. 

Wycliffe,  i.  16. 


XEiSTOPHON,  historical  value  of  his 
treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  vii. 
702.  Character  of  his  history,  v.  134. 
His  Life  of  Cyrus,  134,  ITi.^  lixp-.-ditioix 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  and  History 
of  Grrecian  Affairs,  184.    His  supersti- 


2UL 

tion  and  horror  of  po]5ular  turbulence, 
134.  Regarded  as  a  delineator  of  cha- 
racter, 143.  His  report  of  the  reason- 
ing of  Socrates  in  confutation  of  Aris- 
todemus,  vi.  456. 


YARMOUTH,  changes  of  magistrates 
at,  ii.  140. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of,  ii.  133. 
Yeomanry,  under  Charles  II. ;  their  influ- 
ence and  sentiments,  i.  262. 
Yonge,  Sir  William,  vi.  44. 
York,  i.  265.  Archbishopric  of,  590.  Ar- 

chiepiscopal  province  of,  iii.  182. 
York,  Comicil  of,  i,  71.    Abolished,  77. 
York,  Duchess  of  (Ann  Hyde);  her 

death,  i.  165. 
York,  James,  Duke  of.   Sec  James  II. 
York,  Duke  of,  son  of  George  III,  vi. 
290.   Anxiety  excited  by  his  sudden 
return  from  Holland,  310.  Detesta- 
tion of  him,  311.   Revival  of  the  ques- 
tion of  his  exclusion,  312. 
York  House,  the  London  residence  of 

Bacon  and  of  his  fiithcr,  vi.  185,  201. 
Young,  Robert,  his  vilhinous  character* 
and  adventures,  iii.  554,  555.  Forges 
a  paper  in  proof  of  a  Jacobi^  o  plot.  55fi. 
Gives  information  to  the  I'riv;. 
cil,  557.   His  detection  and  impudent 
conduct,   560,  561.    His  subsequent 
career,  562. 
Young,  Dr.,  his  testimony  to  Addison's 
colloquial  powers,  vii.  83. 


ZOHAK,  King,  Persian  fable  of,  vi. 
357. 

j  Zulestein :  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  Eii{j,laiid,  ii.  79.  His  congratula- 
tory mission  on  tlie  birth  of  th<'  Prince 
of  Wales,  163.  Sent  to  James  II.  at 
Rochester,  326.  His  interview  witli 
James  at  Whitehall,  327.  Api)oint(Ml 
Master  of  tho  Robes,  417.  Accom- 
panies William  III.  to  Holla ud,  iii.  369. 


